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NN N the fine Work by Signor Riviora on “ Lombardic Archi- 
QM L tecture, to which ve referred recently in these 
мл columns,’ an interesting reference. was made to the 
X  Comacines, and it was quite- worth while that we ‘should 
have а book, even if a small one, devoted tó a considera- 
. tion of this remarkable guild.* Mr. Ravenscroft has only 
AM attempted to trace in outline the history of the Comacines, 
their predecessors and their successors, but it is enough 
_ to be suggestive for our Present times. He traces the 
. - sequence of the Hittites, the Druces, and the Etruscans, and 
the probable influence following from the Temple builders. 
- dtis a scholar’s task to gather together all the threads from 
| historical sources which may be taken to give colour to 
_ any particular theory, but the architect will be likely to 
| | give ready credence to Mr. Ravenscroft's suggestions, for 
ү; е evidences of widely-separated influences are often . 
| Marked in a way that appears most wonderful until we CAT Thé Comedias E des e 
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come to learn in detail by the painstaking research of 
industrious critics how naturally and easily it may have all 

| и. e as пе RE BE Japan-British tury which shows the master mason directing his men, aud 
i ner 5 Bush, a Japanese pavilion which some think they can discern beneath the toga a master's 
m every essential of general design is as classic in feeling apron. i 08 ster’: | | 

| ay rapie, but it Моп Hardiy be safe to pik | “Ап Italian writer, referring to these guilds, says : —"Thev À 
| ch | ence travelled overland to produc: were called together in the Loggie (hence Lodge) by a 

1 эн den no Aa Mos а into Fersia and grand master to hear of affairs common to the order,..to 

] о shall attempt to exactly accept novices, and confer superior degrees on others. Тһе \ 
chief Lodge had other dependences, and all members were 
instructed in their duties to the society and taught to direct 
every action to the Glory of the Lord and His worship— 
to live faithful to God and the Government—to lend them- 
selves to the public good and fraternal charity.’ “Strength, 
force and beauty were their symbols; Bishops, Princes, М | 
men of high rank who studied architecture fraternised with 
them. “From the tenth to the thirteenth centuries, grand 
masters took oaths of discretion and fidelity. Masters 
coming from other Lodges were received and employed, 
apprentices were not paid in the same manner as crafts- 
men, and all questions were settled in council.’ 

“Signor Agostino Segredio, who, in his work on the i* 
building guilds of Venice, says: —"While we are speaking | 
of the Masonic Companies and their jealous secrecy, we 
must not forget the most grand and potent guild of the 
Middle Ages, that of the Freemasons : originating most 
probably from the builders of Como (Magistri Comacini), 
it spread beyond the Alps. Popes gave them their benedic- 
tion, monarchs protected them, and the most powerful 
thought it an honour to be inscribed in their ranks ; they 
with the utmost Jealousy practised all the arts connected with | 
building. and by severe laws and penalties (perhaps also | 
with bloodshed) prohibited others from the practice of | | 


TE building important edifices. Long and hard were the ІМ 
| initiations to aspirants, and mysterious were the meetings ig li 
| © er and the teaching, and to enoble themselves they dated their | Hit 
| A From “Th "C э. Ду ЗЕ едің origin from Solomon’s Temple. | | RC | 
| * omacines" (Elliot Stock, “Some go so far as to say these guilds of craftsmen in the ۸ | 
| 3 : | : Middle Ages expanded their ritual to the extent of giving | 
Е iir We етсез x as ze Se ater а aes to their working tls moral, and even spiritual, significance. УА | 
ШО of the Romans in their tium hal дэ ° N А аса That may ђе а not unlikely outcome of their system, but i | 
ИІ and love of mystery in th ІР | E e + tis TG whether so or not, thev had their symbols, without doubt. сав ||| 
PË: tecture but thas. ` v. ETOAC times or C ar ЕЕ illustrated in a house at Assisi having the date on N ||| 

| "Ie, Hut these were constant] being modified ` both by iquitv, shown tc АЙЕ. Ш! 
|| modes of living as Wallis: by foréion metal f labo its door 1405, but perhaps of greater antiquity, shown to DX | 
| and design, When hs y f ecu diues a zwi ла Б this day as that of the Comacini, and: оп the keystone to Е | 

| body of 754% ET re cant ; s s» E grar e the entrance is still to be seen carved the open compasses 5 ІІ 

the Comacines Dt-nó 2 SK dico BEDACHT гоевсвоаес from containing a rose. This badge also, together with a masonic | LENS "rl 
22 о ¿ess moment than the fact: that square, the Comacini have left on the castle at Assisi, where ERE ІІ 
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“The Comacines,” Бу W. Ravenscroft, F.S.A, ЕЕТВА | “But the great distinguishing badges of the order are EN | | 
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appears to mark off the work of the earlier age, the Гоп 
appearing when the more elaborate carvings and the richer 
details of later centuries prevailed. This endless knot is to 
this day one of the most beautiful and interesting of orna- 
mental details in connection with the carving of stone, and 
while its pattern is varied in many ways, its principle is 
one and the same throughout. 

“It is everywhere the badge of the same brotherhood—the 
sign-manual of the same guild of craftsmen. "The symbolic 
allusion in this remarkable badge would appear to be the 
inscrutable character of the Divine Being whose ways are 
past finding out, and whose existence i; without beginning 
or end—an unbroken unity. Whether the threefold strands 
have reference to the Trinity in such unity or not, it is im- 
possible to say, but such would be by no means an unlikely 
thing; or the allusion may have been to the threefold cord 
which is not quickly broken." | 

As to the influences of the Comacines on the architecture 
of the British Isles, Mr, Ravenscroft says:— 

* With the Roman legions there came to our shores Lodges 
of Artificers. They in time became Christian, and probably 
built the Romano-British churches, of which we have afready 
seen there were a considerable number in our land—one, as 
is well known, at Silchester. Then we get a slacking off in 
many directions when the Romans left our shores, and after 
that the inroads of Pagan Saxons gradually obliterating, 
although not wholly destroving, the influence of Christianity 
—at any rate, driving it westward until it was almost extinct 
in the, Saxon kingdom. Then, be it remembered, the trend 
of the. Christian migration was to Cornwall, Wales, and 
Ireland, where im all these districts the Christian faith was 
kept- alive, but cut off from intercourse with Europe, and 
especially with Italy, except by the open sea. 

“Then we know that such communication by sea was 
maintained, and, indeed, existed at least 700 years betore 
the time of Christ. We further find that the Christian 
Church ef Ireland sent the Culdees to Scotland, and thence 
Christianity spread to the Northern Kingdom, quite before 
the time of St. Augustine. These Culdees, by the way, are 
said to have had connection with the Romans in Britain, 
and to have learned the art of building from their collegia. 
They also had the endless cord. 

“Now all his being so—and let it be emphasised that 
the.districts we are now considering were practically cut 
off from the civilised world, except bv the open sea, by 
the Pagan Saxons—what do we find? In every one of these 
countries, even to. Northumbria, but practically nowhere 
else in Great Britain, the Comac me knots, in some cases 
of two, in some of one, strand only. Also in a few instances 
the Chi Rho, so abundant in Italy; while m Ireland we get 
the round towers, about which so much has been speculated 
and which are so strikingly similar to those of Ravenna.” 

Mr. Ravenscroft sums up his argument that the Hittites, 
as builders of the Temple, found the first link in the chain 
of succession which ended with our present masonic lodges. 
Why should not the real value of the work of the Comacines 
be revived in some definite form to-day, though our Masonic 
Guilds, or one great representative. Guild of Building? 
Have we too many societies and associations already? Or 
is it possible to recreate the Comacines as a living force 
for the advancement of the art of building to-day ? 


xk —‏ کے 
NOTES.‏ 


ITH every fresh exhibition Pastel shows itselt a most 
attractive medium for artistic expression, and the 
variety of technique in the hands of those who have 

mastered its possibilities always interests. The twelfth 
exhibition at the Royal Institute is noticeable in this wav, 
though we think the whole of the contents of the west gallery 
might have been wiped ou: with little loss to the artistic 
value of the collection. It is.in the smaller drawings that 
one finds the greatest pleasure, such as Mr. Walter Crane’s 
“Street in Tunis” (280), a delightful record of placid sun- 
light, or Mr. Terrick Williams’ “Grey Skv and Sea” (272), 
a charming drawing, showing the gleam of yellow light 
through the rift in the grey clouds down into the sea. 
R. Gwelo Goodman is the exhibitor of some noticeable 
things, as the “Langdale Pikes” (273) and “ Thirlmere” 
(277), both effective winter scenes, though we like best: his 
low-toned “October” (275). Mr. Henry Muhrman sends 
some excellent examples of his power, 265 and 267 being 
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particularly good. What may be done in the way of 
texture is most graphically illustrated in Miss Lucy Pelling- 
Hall's “Sunset near Salzburg” (283). T. W. Hammond is 
another exhibitor of good pieces, as in his “ Flamborough 
Cliffs” (227), апа “Crocuses” (228), in which latter 
the light and atmosphere are brilliantly rendered. ‘Lhere 
are many frames which claim notice for some quality of dis- 
tinction, such as Mr. Dods-Withers’ delightful drawing of 
“The Great Mill of King Henry” (191), W. L. Bruckman's 
admirable studies of old Flemish architecture, and drawings 
by L. D. Luard, Miss Anna Алту, and Mr. Joseph Pennell’s 
masterly sketches. 


AT the sale of the Schroder collection of art objects at 
Christie's this week, a total of £67,784 was realised. The 
rock-crystal biberon, which five years ago was sold for 
£16,275, dropped to £10,000. One set of vases, which 
cost the late Baron Schroder 5,000 guineas, now brought 
9,000 guineas, and the same price was obtained for another 
set which had cost 2,650 guineas. 


On the 4th ins. Mr. Robert Gladstone presided over a 
meeting of the Liverpool Cathedral Building Committee. 
Cordial thanks were tendered to Mr. Arthur Earle for his 
handsome offer of £10,000 towards the completion of the 
first portton of the cathedral, on condition that the remain- 
ing 450,000 required is raised by 1915. It was stated 
that there had been a very satisfactory response to the appeal 
for donations. The meeting also recorded their high 
appreciation of the magnificent work of Mr. Gilbert Scott 
in completing the Lady Chapel, and returned thanks to Mr. 
Alderson Smith (acting secretary), the Rev. C. Harris 
(organisation secretary), and Mr. Green (clerk of works) 
for their services in connection with the ceremony of con- 
secration. A report was received from the clerk of works 
to the effect that building operations had that morning been 
begun at the Lathom Memorial Chapter House, which is 
to be erected by the West Lancashire Province of Free- 
masons, in memory of the first Earl uf Lathom (Grand 
Master of the Province), the estimated cost being 410,000. 


MR. AND Mrs. W. H. LEVER issued invitations for an 
at home at the School of Architecture, Liberty Buildings, 
Liverpool, on Thursday. The object was to enable ladies 
and gentlemen interested in the progress of architectural 
education to view the old Bluecoat Hospital in its re- 
novated condition, and at the same time to see the annual 
exhibition of students’ work which is on view there daily 
until Saturday evening, the daily hours of opening being 
9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. For the purposes of the current 
exhibition the lower hall of Liberty Buildings has been 
divided into cubicles, each containing the work of a single 
student during, as a rule, a term of two vears ; while some 
of the old students who have passed through the school 
have sent in their office drawings. Messrs, Adrian Berring- 
ton (who ran second for the Soane Medallion for three vears), 
C. M. Hampshire (Sidney Jones Scholar, 1909), Louis R. 
Budden (Holt Scholar, 1909), Ernest Prestwich (a third 
vear man), W. Allan (for final examination), W. R. Owens 
(five years’ course), and T. L. Wills, are among the chief 
exhibitors. 


THE collection at University College is the result of the 
vear's work of the school at Memphis, and on the site of 
the earliest pyramids and the cemetery containing the oldest 
sculptured tombs at Меудит. Some of the.specimens are 
of work dating back to 4650 B.c. Blocks of masonry dis- 
covered in the course of excavation weighed over 40 tons. 
Тһе exhibition includes some finely preserved examples 
of work found in buried temples and tombs. Upon many 
hieroglyphic records remain clearly, and add to the story 
of ancient history. Among the exhibits attracting special 
notice is a brick made of straw and clay, upon which the 


name of a king has been marked, apparently with the finger 
of the brickmaker, 


THE annual excursion of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association was held on Saturday, when the members paid 
a visit to Kelso. They assembled at midday at Kelso 
Abbey, where they were met by Provost Melrose and others, 
the provost extending to them a hearty welcome on behalf 
of the community. Mr. Hippolyte Blanc, R.S.A., read a 
Paper on “Scottish Abbeys,” pointing out the particular 
architectural features of that of Kelso, which was founded 
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by King David I. The abbey 
was built to .accommodate a 
colony of  Tironensian monks 
founded at Selkirk in 1113, and 
the colony was transferred to 
Kelso in 1128, when the abbey 
received its first confirmation 
from Pope Innocent II. Mem- 
bers and guests afterwards dined 
together in the Queen's Head 
Hotel, and in the afternoon, 
despite the heavy rainfall, they 
carried out the latter part of 
the programme, viz., a visit to 
Floors Castle, the gardens, and 
grounds. The members also 
inspected Kelso Bridge, which is 
an architectural model by 
Rennie, of the Waterloo Bridge, 
London. 


ARCHITECTS may now judge of 
the result of reinstating the old 
front of the Guildhall, as the 
work is now completed, and the 
new flank has been treated to 
show as little divergence as 
possible in tone and colour from 
the old. An illustration of the, 
completed front appeared in 
previous issue of THE BRITISH 
ARCHITECT. 


GENTLEMEN who are willing to 
act as honorary interpreters 
during the Town Planning Con- 
ference are asked to kindly send 
their names, with an intimation 
of the language or languages in 
which they are proficient, to the 
Secretary-General, К.І.В.А., 
Town Planning Conference, 9, 
Conduit Street, Regent Street, | 
M. + | m 


ON Saturday: last, the 2nd inst., 
the third Saturday visit of the 
summer session of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects 
took place to Shrewsbury, under 
the leadership.of Mr. H. B. 
Laycock. In a single day one“. 

can do but little more than | 

glanoe at the multitude of inter- 

esting buildings in Shrewsbury. 

lf one is to pay anything but 

passing attention to the wealth 

of Georgian work, one must 

leave the, churches for 'another ою о 
day (unless one is content with 
mere jottings), or the splendid 
Norman and later work at 
Holy Cross Abbey and St. Mary's Church will absorb 
all the time. The Georgian houses in Belmont were very 
much admired, and there were, besides, many fme half- 
timber thouses of earlier date, of which the New Ship Inn 
13 a delightful example, which found places in the members’ 
sketchbooks. On. the preceding Tuesday evening a large 
party of members visited the Temple Moore's recently 
built church of St. Anne, at Royton, near Oldham. The 
Vicar, the Rev. J. T. Ormerod, met the party, and 
courteously conducted them over the building. ‘The design 
is a very striking one. A timber barrel roof runs right 
through the nave and chancel, over an arcade of four great 
arches with wide soffites and square arrises, and a narrower 
transept arch on each side. Passage aisles are cut through 
the piers supporting the arcade, and the outer aisle walls 
contain traceried windows, there being no clerestory. By 
the extremely clever planning and lighting at the east end 
a delightful effect of mysterv is obtained, the arcade and 
windows of the Lady Chapel and processional aisles being 
seen over the altar, and through an arcade of three arches 
across the east end of the chancel, 
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A NEW Masters’ Association was formed on the sth inst., of 
the heating, ventilating, and domestic engineers of Sheffield 
and district. The inaugural meeting was held last might 
at the Builders’ Exchange, Cross Burgess Street, and was 
Mr. R, P. Fisher (Newton, Cham- 
bers, Ltd.) was elected president; Mr. Frank Biggin, of 
Thornhurst, Bromwich Road, Sheffield (Brightside Foundry 
and Engineering Co., Ltd.), was elected vice-president and 


hon. secretary pro tem., together with Messrs. Thomas 


Wright, Hedlev S. Moorwood, and G. F, Wells as the 
executive council. Among the others present were Messrs. 
William Truswell, Charles Pierce, Alfred E. Grindrod, B. 
Holyrovd (Messrs. Braithwaite and Co.), and J. W. Ellis. 
The objects of the association are to promote and further 
the anterests of the members in the district, and protect 
and defend those interests against апу action, conduct or 
proceeding which tends to impose unduly restrictive соп- 
ditions upon any branch of the heating, ventilating and - 
domestic engineers’ trades, Further, to endeavour to 
settle differences. which might arise among members and to 
promote larger and more friendly intercourse between 
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persons engaged in those trades. Mr. Fisher 
was thanked for calling the members together 
and inaugurating the association. 


THE annual exhibition of the British School is 
open at University College, Gower Street. 


Tue “Birmingham Post” says:—If the open- 
air cafés of Aldwych are a success they are 
certain to have imitators in other parts of 
London. “The only possible drawback to the 
scheme seems to be the difficulty of getting 
tenants for the shops round the site. Shop- 
keepers are verv conservative people. and they 
may consider that their custom will not be 
improved by going so far east. The shops of 
Kingsway have not developed very rapidly, 
but this is partly on account of the high rents, 
The promoters of the Paris in the Strand hope 
that by asking moderate rents they will be able 
to establish a great shopping centre. 


IN the course ҳл excavations on the summit of 
umas Emrys, Beddgelert, the ruins have been 
found of a building 32ft. long and 2 3it. wide. 
The walls are evenly and Substantially built, 
and mortar was used in their erection. There 
ls also a well-defined bonding course round 
ие building. Among the articies found in the 
material excavated are several bronze studs and 
nails with the rivets attached to them, a num- 
ber of small artificially-polished stones, and 
а large quantity of calcined bones. АП the 
SOL 15 strongly impregnated with charcoal. 
From the surface to the rock foundation is a 
depth of about 6ft. The excavations are 
being supervised by 'Mr. Charles E. Breese, a 
member of the Cambrian Archaeological 
Society, and have been arranged by ‘Mr. 1. E. 
Roberts, Plasybryn, ‘Carnarvon, the owner of 
Dinas Emrys. There are abundant traces of 
lis having been a Romano-British stronghold, 
and Mr. Breese believes it to belong to the 
third century. j 
rn, 


IN the report presented to the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the Local Government 
Kecords and Museums Committee state : — In 
ihe course of excavations on the site of the new 
County Hall, a discovery has been made the 
importance of which, from an historical and 
archeological point of view, can hardly be 
Over-estimated. The principal feature of the 
discovery consists of a Roman boat. As this 
15 à unique example of such a find in Great 
Britain it is of greater interest than the clinker- 
built boat of King Alfred's time, discovered 
at Walthamstow a few years ago, and of other 
Viking boats found in various parts of the , 
kingdom. A considerable portion of the vessel, 
Which 15 of oak, is still covered, and until the 
earh is removed it will not be possible tg 
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ascertain its exact size, but so far as can be representative church in London after Westminster Abbey 
Judged the vessel would seem to be about бой. of the great age of Gothic architecture, was а few years 


long and 16ft. beam. 
beat, comprising some 


Wear, а сот of Tetricus 
araustus jn 


Several articles were found 
X shreds of Roman pottery, bones, 
iron nails, glass gaming buttons, iron studded soles of foot- 
м Gaul (268-273), а coin of 
; Britain (268-293), which is stated bv the 
серег of com; at the British Museum to be of date 290 or 
291, and a сот of Allectus in Britain (293-296), and these 


ago restored to its former condition, and its nave rebuilt 
by the Eberal gifts of the merchants of the borough, with 
other assistance, and was finally inaugurated as a cathedral 
for South London in the presence of King Edward in 1905. 
But the restoration did not fully overhaul the parts of the 
building which were previously intact; and some of these 
parts are now seriously and even dangerously out of repair. 


in the 


Objects are stated by the authorities of the geological Estimating what is needed for these purposes of repair and 


museum to be the safest evidence as to the age of the boat, 
Which may therefore ђе assigned to the end of the third or 
Dr. С. Н. Read, 
eeper of the department of British and medieval antiquities 
at the British Museum, who has examined the boat, points 
out that the discovery 1$ of special interest and value as 
having been made on the Council’s own property, on what 
' Must have been the bank of the river in Roman times, and 
expresses the opinion that the vessel is capable of preserva- 


"ginmng of the fourth Centurv, A.D. 


tron," 


е Bishop of Southwark writes to the “Times” on behalf 
Ot his cathedral as follows :—That noble building, the most 


maintamence at (about) £7,000 and £30,000 respectively, 
we ask for a sum of £40,000. Тһе work on the fabric 
will be in the skilled hands of Mr. J. О па Scott, 


F.R.1.B.A. 


AT the reception at Crosby Hall last week, Mr. Haves 
Fisher said he was delighted to hear from Mr. Gomme that 
the magnificent specimen of a boat of the Roman period 
which had been discovered on the very spot where they 
were going to erect the County Hall was to be preserved 
and stored, so that Londoners might retain it in their posses- 
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ARTHUR Hacker, A.R.A., painter, was elected а Royal 
Academician on June 30. Не is the second son of Edward 
Hacker, the line engraver. 


OwinG in large measure to the devoted efforts of Miss 
Campbell, of Blythswood, and of a committee of ladies 
under her direction, funds have been raised within the last 
year or two, by contributions from all parts of the Empire, 
which have enabled the trustees of lona Cathedral to com- 
plete the work of repairing the walls and replac.ng the root 
of the nave. This part of the ancient fabric fell into rum 
long before the rest of the church had ceased to be used 
for worship, and centuries ago it was blocked off from the 
transepts by a rough masonry screen filling the western 
archway of the tower, the "Scotsman" says. By utilising 
every fragment of the worked stones discovered during recent 
excavations, Mr. P. MacGregor Chalmers, the architect to 
the trustees, has succeeded in reproducing the original 
features of the nave in a manner that harmonises pertectly 
with the severe dignity of the general design. Now that the 


cathedral is open from end to end, its simple but beautiful: 


outline is revealed. Both the exterior and the interior 
views, of the building as a whole are singularly impressive 
and satisfying. ‘The nave was last week informally opened. 
The reconstructed nave proved to be well adapted for use 
in divine worship. Its flat, oak-panelled ceiling, rubble 
walls, and pavement of irregular granite blocks, appear to 
account for its satisfactory acoustic properties. ‘The stately 
vista from the nave, through the transept arches to the 
chancel and eastern window, is in itself an aid to devotion. 
Work on the tower, necessury to protect the ancient walls 
from further decay, and to render the building water-tight, 
is still proceeding under the direct supervision. of Mr. 
MacGregor Chalmers. The excavations which he is carry- 
ing out for the trustees, as opportunity and means permit, 
are constantly leading to discoveries of interest in relation 
to the five or six churches which in succession have been 
reared on the sacred site. Much remains to be done to 
complete the work entrusted to the trustees, but their 
funds are nearly exhausted by the repair of the nave. «They 
have issued a circular of appeal for further support. All 
who see what has been done for the preservation of the 
cathedral, and who recognise the spirit in which the 
trustees are seeking to fulfil their duties, will desire that the 
response may be adequate. 


-----Ж---- 
COMPETITIONS, 


THE successful firm of architects in the recent competition 
for plans for a new school at Bloxwich were Messrs. Ewen 


Harper and Brother, Ruskin Chambers, Corporation Street, 
Birmingham. 


THE award in connection with the laying out of the City 
of Bath Institution Gardens has been made in favour of 
Messrs. A. J. Taylor, architect, 18, New Bond Street, Bath, 
and Paul Jolly, of Stanley Hall, near Stroud. 


THE governors of the Glasgow School of Art, authorised 
by the Scotch Education Department, have granted seven- 
teen travelling bursaries of the aggregate value of 4385. 
The winners and amount of each bursary, with the names 
of the judges, are as follows:—Drawing and painting 
section—Archibald E. H. Miller, 450; Elizabeth Mary 
Watt, £40; Alexander Gordon, £30; Janie D. A. Parkes, 
£25; Hugh C. Wilson, £25; Agnes F. Dickie, £20; 
William G. M'Quistan, £20; Stewart Robertson, £20; 
William P. Petrie, 415; Andrew Reid, £15. Judges— 
Mr. George Clausen, R.A., Sir Francis Powell, LL.D., 
P.R.S.W., R.W.S., Mr. John Henderson, M.A., with 
Professor Greiffenhagen and the director. Modelling and 
sculpture section—Walter D. Davidson, £10; Robert 
M'Kean, £10. Judges—Sir George Frampton, R.A.; Mr. 
A. M'Farlane Shannon, A.R.S.A., Mr. John J. Burnet, 
LL.D., A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., with Professor Keller and 
the director. Design section—Elizabeth Armour, 4,25; 
Charles W. Smith, то. Judges—Mr. Robert Anning 
Bell, R.W.S., Mr. J. Morton, Mr. J. Galbraith, Mr. W. 


Forrest Salmon, F.R.I.B.A., with Professor Britten and ` 


the director. Architectural section—Alexander T. Scott, 
£30; Richard M. M. Gunn, £20; William B. Binnie, 20. 
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_ the ground floor, and two on the first floor. 


[Jury 8, 1910 


| | о, F '. Forrest 
udges—Mr. John M. Monro, F.R.L.B.A., Mr. W. 
ыа Y.R.1.B.A., Mr. 1. L. Watson, г.К.1.В.А., with 


Professor; Bourdon, Charles Gourlay, and Alexander 
M'Gibbon. 
© HR 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, E 


A GOLF CLUB HOUSE. 


The Society of Architects” "E ravelling. Studentship Design, 

| | awarded to D. А. Coombs. 
WE publish the successful design to-day, and below give 
the criticism as printed in the Society’s “ Journal” :—'the | 
author sacws an хес. general arrangement, tne separa- 
tion of the garage and accessories from the pavilion being 
particularly good, as also is the idea of locating the putting 
green close and handy. ‘The general scheme of the plan is 
that of two wings at right angles to one another connected 
by a lounge hall whica cuts off the corner and passes 
through from front to back. The method of separating the 
ladies from the gentlemen, the planning of dressing and 
drying rooms is very ingenious. So also is the service from 
kitchen to luncheon-room, bar and hall. “The ladies” room 
is so contrived as to overlook the golf course. The only 
objection that can seriously be taken is to the drainage. 
where some practical considerations have been neglectec 
and theory has been carried to the extent of faddism. The 
positions of tee No. 1, and hole No. 18, suggest that the 
designer has studied the intricacies of the game. The 
elevation is quiet and picturesque and the drawings well 
prepared and workmanlike; although they are only in репе. 
and colour, they are quite sufficient for the purpose of the 
competition. 


DISINFECTING STATION, WESTMINSTER. 


JOHN Murray, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
Tuis is probably the best example existing to-day in this 
country of a building of rs kind. It was opened by the 
Малог of Westminster, on Wednesday, and has been the sub- 
ject of much interest. 

Iexterna‘ly the plinth of the building is faced with red 
pressed bricks, the upper part with Crowborough and red 
tacings, red gauged arches and Portland stone dressings. 

The interior 1s faced to a height of four feet with white 
glazed bricks, the walls above of all the rooms and the 
ceilings of the infected and disinfected chambers being lined 
with white tiles. The following accommodation is provided 
in the building: An "infected" van shed for unloading in- 
fected articles; an “infected chamber,” 36ft. by 20ft., for 


‚ the reception of infected articles, which will be placed 


directly into disinfectors з a “ disinfected chamber,” 36ft. by 
20ít., in which disinfected goods are received from the 
disinfectors; a loading-store and “disinfected” van shed 
from which the disinfected articles are despatched; a 
formalin chamber, 12. by 6ft. 3in., accessible from the 
infected and disinfected chambers, for the disinfecting of 
furniture and such articles as cannot be submitted to the 
action of steam; a drying-room, 23ft. біп. by 16Н. 6in., 
containing drying-horses and a mangle; a bottle-washing 
room fitted with sinks, washing-machine, and special shelv- 
ing; a separate bath-room, lavatory, and mess-room accom- 
modation is provided for the staff; store-rooms in basement. 
A special and separate department is provided for the re- 
ception and cleaning of verminous persons. The verminous 
elothing is placed in air-tight receptacles between the two 
bath-rooms and the infected chamber, and from thence 
placed in the disinfectors and returned from the disinfected 
side to the bath-rooms, the departments being connected 
by a basement passage. 

In the dwellings for staff and highways office the materials 
used externally are similar to those in the disinfecting 
station. The mansard roof is covered with green slates. 
The elevations are of a Georgian character. 

The higher block of buildings, separated by a 4oft. road 
from the disinfecting station, contains the highways office 
and seven dwellings, with a central area, four of the dwel- 
lings being for disinfectors, two for lockmen, and one for 
the lock master. There are four entrances, the west one 
for disinfectors, giving access to four flats, two being on 
Each flat con- 
tains living-room, scullery and larder, and three bedrooms. 
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` dadoes in the corridors and 


Jury 8, 1910] 


The entrance at the east end gives access to the lock- 


master’s dwelling, and the entrance on the north side to 
two flats over same, whilst rhe entrance on the south side 
affords access to the highways office and committee-rooms. 
The floors throughout are steel and concrete, the 
scul:eries, bath-rooms, w.c.’s and corridors being finished 
with cement, and the other room floors are covered with 
deal boarding bedded solidly in pitch tar on the concrete. 
The whole of the asphalte work to the norizontal and 
vertical damp courses and flat roofs was executed by 
Messrs. Thomas Faldo and Co., Ltd., Efingham House, 1, 
Arundel . Street, S:rand, - W.C. ` The flat roof i; 
asphalted,- and the other roofs are covered with 
green Westmoreland slates. The walls internally аге 
piastered, and these are cement; and all the walis, 
living-rooms аге finished 

in “ Duresco.” Hot water is laid on from the range in each 
dwelling to the bath and sink, and gas is laid on through- 
ош. ‘Lhe contractor for the buildings was Mr. С. К. 
Kearley, 4, Great Marlborough Street, W., and the disin- 
fecting apparatus and machinery was supplied by Messrs. 
Goddard Massey and Warner, Ltd., Nottingham; the steel- 
work by Messrs. Smith, Walker and Co.; the tiling and 
mosaic floors by Messrs. W. B. Simpson and Sons, of St. 
Martin’s Lane, W.C.; the purple-grey facing bricks were 
supplied by the Crowborough Brick Со. Jarvis Brook, 
Sussex. ‘Lhe medical officer of health is Mr. Francis J. 
Allan, M.D., and the architect Mr. John Murray, F.R.1.B.A. 


AT THE JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 


RAMBLING SKETCHES, by T. Raffles Davison (1517). 
THE wonderful art of Japan is here suggested in three of 
its forms—sculpture, garden design, and house building. 
Nothing in the world is so charmingly simple and attractive 
as the kind of construction which appears in this tea-house 
ar the exhibition, 
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ARCHITECT’S CLAIM FOR FEES. 


К. JUSTICE A. T. LAWRENCE sat at Derby 
‘Assizes on Saturday until 10.15 p.m. to finish an 
action brought by F. W. Ackiand Hodge, of 

London, against the Matlock Urban District Council and 
Mr. John Nuttall, the couacil's architect, for damages tur 
breach of contract, fees, money paid, and services rendered 
the council in connection with the erection of the Kursaal 
and Pump-room at Matlock Bath. Mr. Hugo Young, 
K.C., and Mr. P. E. Sandlands appeared for the district 
council, but the plaintiff conducted his own case. 

The plaintiff said he had no claim agains: Mr. Nuttall, 
and had on:y made him a co-defendant in accordance with 
the rules of the court. He (the plaintiff) had formerly 
been employed by Messrs. Waring and Gillows, of London. 
He-was engaged a few years ago in the reconstruction of 
the Royal Hotel, Matlock Bath. The owners of that hotel 
had the right to prohibit the building of the Kursaal unless 
it was to their satisfaction, and when plans submitted by 
Mr. Nuttall! had been rejected by the hotel syndicate, the 
syndicate invited him to prepare plans. This he did, and 
those plans were approved by the syndicate. He was then 
invited to meet the council, and was appointed joint archi- 
tect with Mr. Nuttall and requested to prepare plans at 
once. Both he and Mr. Nuttall prepared plans, and Mr. 
Nuttall’s were accepted, but they were practically identical 
with his, saving that they were less expensive. They had 
agreed privately to submit alternate plans. They were 
ordered to proceed with the work, but after nine months 
he was dismissed by the council, who alleged that he had 
obtained his appointment under false representation. It 
was true that whilst negotiating with the hotel syndicate for 
Waring and Gillows he was invited to carry out the work 
on his own behalf. He obtained his agreement and had it 
stamped, but he went through that ceremony before he 
resigned his position under Waring and Gillows, who sued 
him for the commission which would have been theirs had 
they completed the work. In that action they were suc- 


cessful, and he accepted judgment for £980. 
In cross-examination the plaintiff said he was the creator 


. of his own plans, but, having sketched them in rough, he 


employed a draughtsman to prepare them, as he was not 
a good draughtsman, He denied that he had made any 
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false representations. He had said that he was the archi- 
lect to the hotel syndicate, and so he was. And И he 
were competent to carry out, upon his own initiative, а 
work of over 412,000, he was entitled to call himself an 
architect, and to practice without subscribing to the Royal 
Soc.ety of British Architects. But for his plans, which 
were nrst submitted to the hotel syndicate, the work would 
never have: been carried ош. As the contract between him 
and the council was for work under their own Improvement 
Act, it was binding even without the seal of the council. 

Mr. S. Bolton, chief of the architectural staff of the 
Great Northern Railway Company, spoke highly of the 
work which the plaintiff had done in the rebuilding ot 
King's Cross Station, and the reconstruction of the com- 
pany's hotel at Leeds. | 

tor the defence it was argued that the contract, as it 
was for more than £50, and had never had the seal of 
the council, was not vatid. It was true that the Pump- 
room and :ће Kursaal were under the Improvement Act, 
but chere were also public offices that were under the Public 
Health Act. The plaintiff had falsely represented himself 
to be an architect, whereas he had to employ others to 
draw his plans. Тһе disclosures in the Waring and Gillows 
case had shown him to be a man unfit to be trusted with 
such a work. His work was worthiess, and his plans were 
never used, 

His Lordship, in summing up, said at the least the 
ралы could wwf be given а two years appointment and 
dismissed after nine months without any remuneration 
Whatever. m 

Alter an absence of over an hour, the jury found that 
the plaintiff was wrongfully dismissed, and that he had not 
obtained his appointment by false representations. They 
awarded him 4,280, and judgment was entered with costs 
for this amount, subject to argument in chambers.— 


“Manchester Guardian.” 
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THE PRESERVATION OF YORK CHURCHES. 


T the meeting of the York City Counci! on the 4th 
A inst., resolutions were read from the Society of 
Antiquaries, the York . Archaeological Society, 
National Trust for the Preservation of Places of Historical 
Interest, and from the Yorkshire ‘Philosophical Society, in 
reference to the proposal of the corporation to acquire Christ 
Church, King's Square, and demolish it for the purpose of 
a street improvement, regretting that the parish authorities 
proposed to hand the church over to the corporation, pro- 
testing against the proposed action, and asking the council 
to reconsider its decision. «Mr. Scawin, stockbroker, also 
wrote protesting agains: the demolition on the ground that it 
would desecrate the graves of his ancestors, who were 
buried there. Deputations were received from the several 
bod.es, headed by Dr. Tempest Anderson, who suggested 


- that the corporation, which proposed to spend 7500 un the 


purchase, should give the money to the National Trus: to 
take it over and keep it up. He asserted that the church 
was structurally sound and stil had some = architectural 
beauty, and had a clock of great public utility. If the 
antiquities of York were frittered away, visitors would cease 
coming to York. The Rev. Dr. So!loway, on behalf of the 
Archeological Society, warned the corporation against 
pulling down Christ Church, which he described as one of 
the city’s treasures. If it were pulled down, he said, a 
good deal of obloquy would be cast on the city. If this 
demolition of antiquities took place, where would it stop? 
He enumerated the architectural features of the church, and 
protested against the levity with which the antiquities of 
York, were being demolished. He also quoted several 
instances of the great loss which had resulted from former 
scheme:. Mr. George Benson also spoke. 

The Rev. R. O. Hutchinson, vicar of St. Sampson’s, and 
rector of Christ Church, asked to be heard on the other side. 
He pointed out that the church was altered to a consider- 
able extent in 1830, and most of its ancient features 
irretrievably lost. With the exception of the eastern wall, 
the building was totally restored in 1861, and was practi- 
cally a modern one. The prime duty of antiquaries was to 
distinguish what was antiquity and what was not. In 1886 
the church was condemned as insanitary, and sma!l, and un- 
suited, and a committee appointed by Archbishop Thomson 
secured an order in council for closing the church. He 
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believed the intention of that committee was that the church 
should be pulled down as soon as possible. There were no 
funds for keeping the church in repair. Не protested 
against the suggestion that he and his churchwardens were 
anxious to sacrifice the church to enable them to get funds 
to repair St. Sampson’s tower. 

Alderman Sir Joseph Rymer shid the present condition 
of the church was an eyesore to the district, and a disgrace 
to all concerned. 

The Rev. R. O. Hutchinson reminded the council that 
there were no funds for keeping it in repair. 

Councillor W. Sessions moved that the resolution of the 
council to purchase the church and site be rescinded. 

Alderman Meyer seconded. He said he hoped the coun- 
cil would not be parties to this transaction, for he believed 
considerable odium would attach in future to those respon- 
sible for pulling the church down. Не -was very sorry to 
hear a clergyman advocating the pulling down of churches. 
He denied that any public case had been made for street 
widening, or making an open space of the site. The pur- 
suit of open spaces, by destroying the city’s antiquities, 
was philanthropy run mad. ‘The proposal really emanated 
from the bourgeoisie, who had no regard for anything but 
utility—a really immoral way of looking at things. 

Alderman Sir Joseph Rymer suggested that the whole 
matter be deferred for twelve months, to allow the parties 
interested an opportunity of preparing some scheme for the 
maintenance of the church. 

The discussion was continued for several hours, and ulti- 
mately, on being put to the vote, the resolution to rescind 
the previous resolution was carried.—* Yorkshire Post.” 


------Ж---- 


GARDEN CITY FOR LIVERPOOL. 


HE “Liverpool Post” says the progressive policy of 
the City Council, and its determination to lay out 
the new thoroughfares in the suburbs in a manner 

worthy of the importance of this great city, has long com- 
manded our admiration. The beautiful boulevard commenc- 
ing near Sefton Park, and running right along the eastern 
boundary of the city will, when complete, be unrivalled 
by any of the Ring Strasses of the Continental towns. The 
beauties and importance of this new boulevard are now to 
be greatly increased, for on either side of the portion of 
the Queen’s Drive between Childwall Lane and Broadgreen 
Road there is to be laid out a new garden suburb for 
Liverpool. 

The Liverpool Garden Suburb Tenants, Limiied, have 
secured on a lease of 999 years an area of nearly 200 acres, 
partly lying within the city boundary adjoining the district 
known as Wavertree Nook, and partly in the Childwall 
Urban District. This society will develop the land on co- 
partnership housing ‘ines, similar to that adopted by the 
Ealing Tenants, Ltd., and Hampstead Tenants, Ltd., in 
London, and the Harborne Tenants, Ltd., in Birmingham, 
and other tenant societies. 

It is the custom of these societies to erect houses for prac- 
tically every class in the community, limited in number to 
not exceeding ten or twelve to the acre, in such manner that 
each building may have an individuality of its own, and not 
merely be one of a type of house built in terrace after ter- 
race along either side of straight streets. In place of the 
latter, there will be roads with shrubs planted on either 
side, or with grass margins, or open spaces and playing 
sites, to which not less than one acre in ten will be devoted, 
thus grouping the houses so as to get variety and beauty 
of design. | 

The methods are briefly to let at ordinary rents, to pay a 
moderate rate of interest on capital (usually 5 per cent. 
on shares and 4 per cent. on loan stock), and to divide 
the surplus profits (after providing for expenses and sinking 
fund) among the tenant members in proportion to the rents 
paid by them. Each tenant member's share of profits is 
credited to him in capital instead of being paid in cash 
until he holds the value of the house tenanted by him, after 
which all dividends may be withdrawn in cash. 

In such societies it will be seen that an individual can 
obtain practically all the economic advantages which would 
arise from the ownership of his own house. Capital 15 
obtained at a rate of interest below which the individual 
could not usually borrow to build or buy his own home, 
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whilst the preliminary and other expenses are less than 
under the individual system. By taking as his security 
sctip for shares in an association of tenant owners instead 
of a deed of a particular site and house, the tenant averages 
the risk of removal with his co-partners in the tenancy of 
the estate. The value of his accumulated savings is, there- 
fore, kept up, and can be transferred, if desired, at less cost 
than land or house property to the same value. The results 
of a workman’s thrift are in this way made mobile as well 
as his labour, which is important if he is to get the maxi- 
mum reward for his knowledge and industry. Further, 
tenants having a substantial share in the capital of the 
society administering the property are interested not only 
in securing good results whilst they are tenants, but also 
after they cease to be tenants, in keeping up the permanent 
value of their capital.. 

It is expected that in al] about 1,500 or 1,600 houses 
will be erected at a cost of about half a mi!lion of money. 
The rents will probably run from about 55. per week to 
£35 and £40 a year and upwards. The Liverpool Garden 
Suburb Tenants, Limited, being a public utility society 
registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Act, 1893, will be limited to a maximum dividend of 5 
per cent. on its shares, and no one individual will be 
allowed to hold more than £200 in shares, although he 
will be able to invest without limit in the 4 per cent. loan 
stock, which practicallv corresponds to the preference stock 
of a joint stock company. ‘The public will shortly be 
asked to subscribe for £100,000 or 4,150,000 in shares 
and loan stock capital. 

The estate lies from 150 to 250ft. above sea level, and 
has beautiful undulating land, commanding extensive views 
in the direction of Hulyton and Roby. Broadgreen Sta- 
tion, on the London and North-Western Railway line from 
Lime Street to Manchester, adjoins one side of the land; 
and the east side is adorned by the Southport and Cheshire 
Lines Extension Railway, the Childwall Station of which 
is about ‘five minutes from the estate. Access is easy to all 
parts of the city, both quickly and cheaply. 


HARROGATE ROYAL BATHS. 


T Harrogate, on Saturday, the Mavor, Councillor 
A. В. Boyd-Carpenter, opened the new extension to the 
Roval Baths. The Harrogate Corporation have already 
invested some £230,000 in its mineral wells, and: baths, 
and about three years ago a project for the extensx.n of the 
Royal Baths was mooted, when it was found necessary to 
provide more accommodation, and more modern methods 
for those requiring treatment. The new building is reached 
by way of the main building, across the gardens, and it 
has cost about £10,000. Amongst the new treatments that 
have been installed are the Bad-ems throat and nasal instal- 
lation for inhalation of atomised Harrogate waters, 
cataphoresis and ionic medication, and the peat bath treat- 
ment—mineral, brine and electric. The accommodation 
for the treatment for muco-membraneous colitis has been 
doubled, and special provision has been made for the 
D Arsonval and Greville treatments. Special rooms have 
been set aside for the nasal douche, throat spray, etc. 
The peat treatment given in the new wing of the Royal 
Baths will consist of four kinds, viz., the mineral peat (peat 
with the addition of sulphur water); the brine peat (peat 
with the addition of brine); the electric peat (peat with the 
‘Sinusoidal and Faradic current); and the ordinary peat 
bath. Instead of the immersion bath taken afterwards for 
the purpose of cleanliness, as on the Continent, needle 
baths have been placed in each treatment room, which 
will not only remove the coating of peat from the patient, 
but will also act as a tonic and invigorating agent. The 
material for these baths is obtained from the Yorkshire 
moors, and consists of peaty earth, richly charged with 
Organic acids, and containing a small proportion of iron. 
The peat is first cut, broken up, and mixed in a mechanical 
mixer to the consistence of a thick pulp, it is then placed 
in the bath and raised to the required temperature by super- 
heated steam driven through it. The temperature varies 
from 98 degrees Fah. to 104 degrees Fah., and the dura- 
tion of the bath from 15 to 20 minutes. These baths are 
largely used in cases of chronic pelvic disorder of an in- 
flammatory nature. Their action resembles that of a wide- 
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spread poultice, and materially aids in the absorption of 
effused products. 
table articular rheumatism, muscular rheumatism, lumbago, 
sciatica, local neuritis, and in certain cases of gout and 
arthritis deformans, and nervous disorders generally. 
Cataphoresis and tonic medication has been brought to a 
verv efficient stage at the Royal Baths by means of the Four- 
Cell Schnee Bath and granulated cdrbon electrodes. It 


consists in the transference of certain drugs in an active ` 


condition from a pad impregnated with the given drug to 
diseased tissues lying beneath the skin. ‘This is brought 
about by the agency of a weak electric constant current 
which canveys the 10ns, Or elements of the drug into the 
body tissues. By this means such ions as those of lithium, 


iodine, sodium, salicylate can be introduced into the body 


in measured doses. This treatment has proved of signal 
use in the various forms of neuritis, sciatica, lumbago, 
neuralgia, and gouty and rheumatic arthritic conditions. 

A short time ago a new building was erected in connec- 
tion with the Royal Baths for the treatment for muco- 
membranous Colitis, but owing to the imcreasing number 
of patients, the corporation have been compelled to extend 
this establishment, and have doubled the number of treat- 
ment and dressing rooms previously available. The treat- 
ment includes two procedures—an internal douche for 
washing out the bowel with any prescribed mineral water, 
and an immersion bath with an external “Tivoli ” or “sub- 
massive” douche to the abdomen, given under water in the 
form of a spray at a raised temperature. Certain of the 
mineral waters of Harrogate are just what are required for 
the purpose, and the successful results obtained in the 
treatment of the troublesome cases to which the method is 
applicable are very gratifying. Such cases are simple colitis, 
muco-membranous colitis, chronic appendicitis, chronic 
peritonitis, chronic constipation, and dilation of the colon- 
Some time ago the general manager of the mineral wells 
and medicinal treatments (Mr. Bucklan), on the instruction 
of the. corporation, visited the chief Continental spas, 
touching no less than six countries and 40 spas, and the new 
buildings have been erected upon his recommendations, and 
in accordance with Continental ideas. —“ Newcastle 


Chronicle.” 
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POILITE TILES. 


“ Poilite” ‘Asbestos Cement Tile and Sheet Works, we 

have in them one of the most perfect building materials 
known. ‘The works, which are alone of their kind in 
England, have been adequately and specially equipped for 
the increasing demands of home, colonial, and foreign 
trade. For many years Messrs. Bell's United Asbestos Co., 
Itd., Southwark Street, London, S.E., have specialised in 
this class of material for building construction, and thus 
this large industry is in able and strong hands. The 
manufacture of asbestos cement tiles and sheets represents 
at the present time a great industry. Within the past ten 
years, factories have been opened in Austria, Hungary, 
Germany, France, Belgium, Switzerland, and the United 
States of America. 

. The strongest possible claim is made for Poilite roofing 
tiles. It is claimed that in point of practical merit they 
аге 50 superior to ordinary natural slate that it is difficult 
to compare them in any way: that they do not change 
colour under exposure to the weather—absolutely fireproof 
— до not crack or split when trampled on, or exposed to 
` fire—do not deteriorate when subjected to the action of 

| Snow, followed by the hot rays of the mid-day sun, and then 
арып to a later freezing during the night—will not split 
or crack around the mail-hole; and last, but not least, 
present a more attractive appearance than slate or any other 
roofing ag yet placed upon the market. The makers claim 
that they readily withstand all climates and extremes of 
weather owing to their natural insulating properties. ‘That, 
In fact, they may be frozen and thawed, and refrozen and 
rethawed any number of times; they may be burned, or 
otherwise subjected to the most extreme variation of tem- 
perature, and will be found intact after being so treated. 
During the course of manufacture these shingles are sub- 
Jected to an enormous pressure. ‘They absorb when fresh 
only, about 4 or 5 per cent. of their weight of water. When 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere from year to year, 


I all be true that is claimed for the productions of the 
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They are also given in cases of intrac- ` 
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the hydration and subsequent crystallisation which takes 
place, converts them into an absolutely waterproof cover- 
ing, which defies all changes of climate and ravages of time, 
and the life of which is practically interminable. = 

Owing to the extreme lightness of weight of “ Poilite," the 
roof framework may be of a very much lighter construction 
than that designed to carry slate roofs, hence a considerable 
saving is effected at the outset. When the endurance, 
ease of maintenance, and fireproof quality are considered in 
connection with the other advantages, it is claimed that 
"Poilite" is the most economical roof covering possible to 
obtain, even though the first cost may be a trifle greater 
than that of some cheaper but less durable covering, such 
as corrugated-iron sheeting. 

Samples have been sent out of a new material known as 
Poilite asbestos cement in slabs and roof tiles of various 
tints, and about 9-64in. thick. Externally, and to the 
touch, they resemble high quality slates, but they are of 
much greater tensile strength, and lighter. ‘The surface 
js uniform, smooth and non-flaking, and they can be more 
easily cut, shaped, and drilled. The average weight is 
about 21165. per square yard, allowing for 22in. lap, com- 
pared with 6715. of Welsh slate, and ı6olbs. of red roof 
tiles. The smoothness of the surface and the accuracy 
with which the edges are cut must prevent damp, rain, 
wind, or snow entering between the laps. Nor do they 
appear likely to crumble, scale, or to be affected by changes 
of temperature. They are made in grey, blue, and terra- 
Cotta, and the colours are warranted unfading. , There is 
undoubtedly an opening in tropical countries for a substitute 
for galvanised iron, the drawbacks of which, as a roofing 
material in hot climates, are well known. “ Poilite” offers 
Such a substitute, not only for roofing, but also for walls, 
dadoes, and ceilings, which, on account of its lightness and 
curability, is well suited for the export market. “ Poilite” 
is on the authorised Admiralty and War Office lists, and 
has for long been recognised by the dockyard authorities 
as being one of the best and most lasting roofing materials, 
with the result that large roof areas have been executed 
with the material in both foreign and home stations. For 
panels and ceilings, "Poilite" sheets are supplied in sheets 
measuring 8ft. 24in. by 4ft. by 3-16in. or gin, thick, and 
being light, easily erected, and an absolute non-conductor of 
heat, its use im British India and other tropical countries 
is already very extensive. For this purpose it is eminently 
suited, as it resists the attack of white ants, is quite non- 
combustible and economical. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


THE Mayor of Scarborough (Councillor W. Ascough) on 
Saturday formally opened the new floral hall im the 
Alexandra Gardens, on the north side of Scarborough, which 
the corporation has erected at a cost of £3,000. The new 
building will seat at least 1,200 people, and artistic and 
effective ffural decorations have been carried out internally. 


FoR some months part of Brick Court, on the western side 
of Middle Temple Lane, has been covered with scaffolding, 
and, as it was known that an addition was being made to 
the buildings of the court, there has been considerable 
speculation as to how the new work would harmonise with 
the old. The Temple has suffered a deal from rebuilding, 
and to have erected a glaring modern building in so charm- 
ing a spot as Brick Court would have been nothing less 
than sacrilege. The scaffolding was removed recently, 
and it is now possible to see the effect of the new block. 
The work has been carried out by Sir Aston Webb, R.A., 
who, with his accustomed great skill, has practically ге- 
produced the appearance of the building on the same spot 
that was pulled down as unsafe several years ago. The 
small red bricks and the steeply-sloping tiled roof have been 
retained ; and even the original doorway 'has been replaced. 
The only alterations are the brighter keving to the windows 
and the small cloister—a very charming piece of work—on 
the side of the building next to Middle Temple Lane. 
Brick Court is well worthy of preservation, for it is rich in 
associations of the past. -Here at the famous “Number 
Two, up two pairs of stairs,” Goldsmith lived and died, and 
it was here that he entertained Johnson, Burke, Fielding, 
Reynolds, and many other great men of his day. 
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Thackeray had chambers at Number ' Two in 1855, and 


- other famous names connected with the Court are Mack- 


worth Praed and Charles Russell, who was a humble 
barrister there many years before he became in succession 
the Attorney-General and. Lord Chief Justice of England. 


—‘ Birmingham Post.” 
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ARCHDEACON SPOONER and Messrs, George Brown and 
Ernest Price, wardens, have applied for permission to re- 
move the pulpit from the north to the south side of the 
chapel entrance of Walton Parish Church, to make corres- 
ponding alterations in the ramp, to make alterations in 
choir stalls, necessitated by the removal of thé organ to the 
north side of the chance!, and to introduce additional choir 
Stalls; to erect a side chapel on the south side of the 
church; to construct arches in the south wall between the 
proposed side chapel and the body of the church, and to 
furnish such chapel with a communion table, communion 
rails, and seats. To remove the stained-glass from certain 
windows in the south wall to the three westernniost 
windows in the south aisle, and the third window (counting 
from the west end) in the north aisle; to erect vestries for 


the clergy and choir eastward of the proposed’ side chapel, 


with lavatory accommodation, and to construct a passage 
frm the vestries to the church, with a glass screen separa!- 
ing such passage from the choir stalls. To construct a 
piscina in the sanctuary, and an ambulatory or corridor 
external to the east end of the church, connecting the clerk’s 
vestry with the new clergy and choir vestries; to enlarge 
and improve the clerk’s vestry; to make alterations in the ' 
lighting, heating, and ventilation of the church; to repair 
the roof of the church and to construct a new path to the 
entrance to the chapel. The accommodation would be in- 
creased to the extent of roo sittings by the proposed altera- 
tions. The estimated cost—£1,'500—would be defrayed 
by voluntary contributions. The Rev. Canon Sylvester 
{vicar of Roby, who was sitting as Chance!lor) said that 
to him the scheme was one of the greatest possible interest. 
It concerned the mother-church of Liverpool, and, there- 


fore, he was quite sure its present rector (Archdeacon 


Spooner), as well as the Court, would be extremely careful 
and chary in allowing anything to spoil the traditions of 
such a very ancient and well-known church. He had very 
carefully considered the plans and application, and he 
could only say for himself (what the Chancellor himself 
would have said, no doubt, had he been present) that he 
regarded the application as likely to improve the Mother 
Church of Liverpool in every possible way. The provision 
of a second Holy Table was, where they had a very large 
church, a distinct advantage, not only to the clergy who 
had to officiate, but to the congregation. Не con- 
gratulated the Archdeacon and his united congregation on 
bringing such a scheme as that forward, and he only hoped 
it would be carried out in its entirety. 


— 
TRADE NOTES. 


THE extension to the Isolation Hospital, Enfield, are being 
supplied with Shorland’s double-fronted patent Manchester 
stoves, with descending smoke flues, patent Manchester 
grates, exhaust roof and special inlet ventilators, by Messrs. 


E. H. Shorland and Braher, Ltd., of Failsworth, Man- | 


| 
chester. . | | 1 


Messrs. POTTS AND Sons, LTD., clock ud 
Leeds апа Newcastle-on-Tyne, are now erecting the 
memorial striking clock te the Venerable Archdeacon Blunt, 
M.A., at Arthington Church, near Leeds. Also thoroughly 
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restoring the clock and chimes at the Parish Church, 
Rotherham, for the corporation, for whom they erected the 
above about 40 years ago. ‘Also thoroughly repairing Catterick 
Parish Church clock and chimes, erected by them many 
years ago, near Richmond, Yorks., and other important 
work, 
EE 

WE understand that the businesses of Messrs, George Jackson 
and Sons, Ltd., of 49, Rathbone Place, W., and of Mr. 
G. P. Bankart, of Baldwin Gardens, have recently been 
amalgamated. š 
exactly as heretofore, Mr. Bankart’s business being under 
his sole personal «directin and control at Baldwin Gardens, 
Grav s Inn Road, E.C., whilst his services as designer and 
adviser of work at: 49, Rathbone Place, W., are also secured. 
In addition to modelled plaster-work, lead and other work, 
they are сопјот у undertaking decorative work in “Gesso” 
‘Tempera painting and carving in wood and stone, and with 
the new financial arrangements, increased. workship accom- 
modation, and greater facilities, they will be able to carry 


. out orders expeditiously, and at the same time do the best 


work possible. 


IN connection with the new disinfecting station, Chelsea, 
illustrated за thts issue, it may interest our readers to know 
that the disinfecting plant, which has been installed bv 
Messrs. Goddard, Massey and Warner, of Nottingham, 
етђодтев the latest sanitary improvements. These improve- 
ments have been acknowledged and adopted by most of 
the leading hospitals in Great Britain, and are in work at 
the Colinton Main Hospital, the Royal Infirmary, and the 
general disinfecting station for the city of Edinburgh, the 
Seacroft Hospital, the general disinfecting and public dis- 
infecting station for the city of Leeds, the city disinfecting 
station and the Royal Infirmary for the city of Manchester, 
city of Belfast Isolation Hospital, city of Nottingham 
Isolation Hospital, city of Wakefield, city of Bradford, 
Bournemouth, Blackpocl, Lancaster, city of York, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Darlington, ete., etc. Messrs. Goddard, 
Massey and Warner have invented a machine for disinfect- 
ing the sputum expectorated from phthisis cases. This 
machine has only quite recently been placed upon the 
market, and is acknowledged to be «me of the most essential 
inventions for the sanitary work of consumptive sanatoriums, 
as it not only does away with the crude principle, which 
is adopted at most of the sanaturiums, of emptying this 
deadly infected expectorated sputum on to sawdust and 
burning in the fires, but it does away with any risk of 
contagion being given off by the washing of the mugs and 
bottles, which the medical experts state to be so dangerous, 
by the use of sponges or cloths. The system enables the 
attendant to disinfect the sputum jars and cleanse them at 
the same operation without the aid of any cloths 
or sponges being used, while, owing to the mugs 
being carried in properly-constructed trays «directly to the 
disinfecting machine, there is no risk to the attendants or 
nurses whatever. One of these machines will be exhibited 
at the Royal Sanitary Institute Exhibition, and they are now 
made in sizes to suit anv size of consumptive sanatorium. 
One of these machines has been in work with great success 
at the Westmoreland County Consumptive Sanatorium. 


------Ж------ 


THE library built at New Mills by the Urban District 
Council with £2,000 given them by Mr. Carnegie, was 
opened on Saturday. “The building has been designed by 
Mr. R. B. Preston, of Disley and Manchester; it stands 
by the town hall, on a site given by Mr. Henry Barber; 
chairman of the Library Committee. Mr. Barber declared 


it open. 
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" to present. times, Professor Pites remarkably fine 

M design for the Liverpool Cathedral, which relied 

sick for its effect on quality of outline and mass, _would 

qe have been realised in all its essential values if carried out 

lant in reinforced. concrete ; it would have been as honest an 
expression of its constructive essentials as could be obtained, 


IN JOURNAL OF ARCHITECTURE AND ITS ACCESSORY ARTS апа would have represented up-to-date methods, instead of 
— HE medieval or classic ideals. Progress appears to be attain- 

able only through many blunders, and perhaps some day 
we shall wake up to some of “he possibilities even of re- 


—— o АЕ PERO AI inforced concrete. Our readers will, we feel sure, appre- 
LONDON: FRIDAY, JULY 15, 1910 i ciate the difference of architectural value between the two 
EARS : ARN phases of this concrete church, with the emphasis of the 

| horizontal over the vertical in the earlier stage of the dome 


We do not think we are exaggerating as to the 


CONCRETE DESIGN. | building. 
| lesson which such illustrations as these afford. 
T often provides a curious commentary on architectural P$. A E 
design «о notice the half-way result of a building, and 
.to realise afterwards how much better that was than THE L.C.C, SCHOOL OF CRAFTS. 


the finished effect. This is especially the case with re- ds 

inforced concrete construction, wherein the simple and vital РГ HE pleasing little exhibition of the work of the LCC: 

constructive work so frequently produces an appearance of Schools at the Central School, in Southampton Row, 

breadth, solidity,’ and impressive proportions which are ` demonstrates once more the progress which 1s being 

quite lost when the architectural framework and trimmings That it is not more apparent is natural to an exhi- 

| | bition which can only show some sort 

— of rough average of the best. It is dis- 

appointing in some departments, and in 

nearly all we have to regret the high 

ambitions of the workers who design big 

| public buildings, elaborate needlework, 

' °‘ costly lamps, and intricate plasterwork, 

which few want or can afford. We do 

not sav that it requires more or better 

art for the costly and elaborate things, 

but the issue is not made so plain in the 

elaborate things as in the simpler; and 

à student, we ‘think, keeps closer to 

essentials in simpler matters of design. 

Our notes are somewhat discursive, but 

the time during which this exhibition is 
open is too short to suit everybody. 

A sarcophagus (385). by a modeller 
and wood-carver, represents à memorial 
to an architect, and is good in general 
form, though wanting in refinement as 
regards the mouldings. The repose of 

: the man’s figure, and of the whole mass, 
are well contrasted with the two graceful 

| female forms seated at either end. It 
Concrete Church at Los Angeles—in progress. ls satisfactory to find this union of able 
(From “Concrete and Constructicnal Engineering." modelling with good architectural form. 
How different a thing ideality is 


made. 


YE e 
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have been applied. A most signal in- , 
‘tance of what we mean was published ATLAS 
In the pages of our interesting con- | 
temporary, “Concrete,” the other day, 
and by courtesy of the editor we now 
reproduce two of the illustrations which 
afford a strong contrast between the 
breadth and dignity, the pleasing propor- 
поп and outline of the dome in the half- 
| finished result, and the commonplace 
character of the dome with its finish of 
arches,. pilasters, cornice, and vertical | қ | 
ribs. The result of the actual construc- > 77 | Er اا ر‎ 
tive necessities is quite pleasing, expres- k Р ص‎ йы. ~ 
sive and dignified, and comes up to the y 
quality in many a fine old Byzantine 
church. The lesson we see in this is a 
forcible one. It suggests that architects 
in dealing with reinforced concrete 
should throw away their orders and pre- 
cedents, and be chiefly concerned to get 
good outline and mass, with pleasing re- 
lations of solids and voids, and—leave 
Out all the rest! We might then get 
beautiful building, and all the more so 
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because what we are pleased ‘o call the "uem : Lae Ра ТИТ 714 E | 
architecture may have been left out. А A ан ил а 
design which the late Е. W. Godwin | 5 | вом ЭЗ! wa 

made for the Oratory at Brompton, and 
Which was published in these pages, 
would have made a fine church in rein- | | Concrete Church at Los Angeles—conipleted. 


(Prom “Concrete and Constructional Engineering.") 
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forced concrete, and, to come nearer 
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from mere realism was strikingly enough illustrated 
in the exhibition by relief figures and others in 
the round, shown on either hand, where only the less pleas- 
ing qualities of the human figure seemed to be in evidence. 
A‘ nice spray of modelled toliage from Nature (165), by 
a modelling clerk, was good both in design and execution. 
A well-carved cap from an Early English model (389) 
suggests very careful copying, but possibly too careful and 
too mechanical in its method of finish. A keystone carv- 
ing (133) near this suggested much more feeling for surface 
stone. A sunk panel of Roman letters (305) was quite 
admirable, and suggests good teaching. An upright oblong 
panel, modelled for wood-carving (551), was exceedingly 
good for a worker of seventeen, who showed a capital feel- 
ing for bold and graceful modelling with buth delicacy and 
crispness of effect. 

Very little leadwork and less wrought metalwork was 


exhibited. The brass fender screen (111) was admirably . 


wrought, and a very nice grille (176) showed the right 
evidence of handwork which we like to see. Metalwork 
in teapots, vases, boxes, etc., shows a high standard of 
execution as usual, but is suffering rather from sameness 
and monotony of design. A good many dainty pieces of 
cabinet work were shown, and in such pieces as Nos. 120, 
265, and 81 € would be hard to suggest improvement. 
Some, excellent examples of needlework were shown, such 
as the delightful piece 414, but, generally, we should Ке 
to see more of simple and broadly-treated work. А sten- 
cilled wall filling (533) was very good. Guod technique 
im needlework was also shown in 115. Many good examples 
of bookbinding suggested that much more might be done 
by simple tooled work on the leather, such as a blue-leather 
half-back with vellum filling indicated. 

Some good drawings of a picture gallery (553) were 
shown, and a design for a wayside inn which came near 
success. A design for semi-detached suburban villas was 
quite pleasing in all its essential features. We should have 
liked to see some simpler designs for glazing, but the designs 
shawn all speak as to good training and ideals. That there 
is some excellent direction being given as to the design of 
type and arrangement of lettering many good examples 
proved. We regretted to find the figure illustration was 
mot better, for it seems that some students are designing 
pictures with figures before they have learnt to draw the 
figure correctly! 


------Ж----- 


HYDE PARK CORNER. 


R. Е. У. SPEAIGHT is to the fore again with another 
suggestion for London street improvement. Con- 
sidering the apathy in regard to the future of 

London, it is not to be wondered at if private enterprise 
attempts to show a way. All Mr, Speaight managed in regard 
to the Marble Arch affair was to get an improvement to 
traffic. The artistic effect is worse than ever. His sugges- 
tion for the Horse Guards Parade fared no better, for most 
competent judges appeared to think the idea was wrong. 
Both of those projects, however, carried great potentialities 
for good. He now suggests the huge task of putting Hyde 
Park Corner in order. Briefly, the scheme is to form a great 
square some 6ooft. long from east to west by over 4ooft. wide 
from north to south, and in the centre of this to have a great 
oblong platform, some 350. long by 13oft. wide, on which 
to erect a Memorial to King Edward VII., and to call the 
new square King Edward Place. He proposes to mark this 
square by piers crossing the roadways east and west, and a 
long screen on the south. To the eastern side, facing the 
proposed memorial, he suggests a site for the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre. The scheme is better and more practical 
than either of his others, and obviously a very fine effect 
would be secured if the site of St. George's Hospital were 
utilised for a great opera house or some fine public building 
which might form a balance in the whole scheme with the 
new theatre on the east side. It involves two slices off park- 
lands—one from the Green Park to the east, and one from 
the grounds of Buckingham Palace to the south. Neither of 
these encroachments would be much missed, and the place 
created would be a very fine one. We do not think this open 
space at Hyde Park Corner is one that calls for so formal a 
treatment, but it is satisfactory to see someone public spirited 
enough to suggest something ! 

Mr. Speaight says :—“ The so-called Hyde Park Corner 
Improvement carried out in 1882, was probably the worst 
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specimen of Town Planning ever effected. The design has 
aptly been described as the ‘leg of mutton plan,’ and the 
way Decimus Burton’s Arch was removed from its original 
position facing his undoubted masterpiece—the Colonnade 
Entrance to Hyde Park—to its present unhappy. site, very 
clearly illustrates that those who were responsible for the 
alteration were totally incompetent and quite unable to 
appreciate the principles that should govern the planning of 
an important open position in the centre of a city. Such ап 
alteration as is here suggested would necessitate the removal 
ог the Wellington Statue. The most appropriate site for this 
would be the Horse Guards Parade, but if it were felt that on 
sentimental grounds it should remain near Apsley House, it 
could easily be re-erected in Hyde Park at the corner of 
Rotten Row, immediately facing Apsley House. That part 
of the scheme which includes the widening of Piccadilly is 
by no means the least important. Fram the plan it will be 
seen that it is suggested that the present roadway should be 
widened by zoft., thus bringing the curb on a line with the 
existing railings of the Green Park, and the fine row of trees 
that at present is situated just within these railings would 
therefore line with the new curb, thus converting the south 
pavement of Piccadilly into a delightful boulevard. “The 
widening of Piccadilly is an urgent matter that has been . 
pressed home to the authorities by the report of the London 
‘Traffic Commissi ‚п. Itis impossible to watch the congestion 
of traffic in Piccadilly any afternoon during the seasun without 
being amazed that the difficulty has not long ago been 
rectified by the simple process of placing back the park 
railings 20ft. as is here suggested. ‘his precious 2oft. of 
parkland is at present hardly ever used by a single individual, 
and by throwing the land into the roadway the public would 
not be robbed of one inch of open space.” 


— 
NOTES. 
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Bottom- 
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Buckingham Palace 


“PT HE appearance of 
Monday. Mr. 


up in Parliament on 

ley asked whether the Government 
consider the propriety of either rebuilding Bucking- 
ham Palace or otherwise providing a suitable 
Royal residence. Mr. Harcourt replied: Buckingham 
Palace is not internally unsuited to its purpose. I should 
be glad if I had the opportunity and the money to replace 
its east front with stone, instead of the present covering of 
stucco and paint. 


THE appearance of Buckingham Palace must be a constant 
surprise to our Continental visitors as the metropolitan 
residence of the monarch of the wealthiest empire in the 
world. It troubles even the placid calm of the British 
public occasionally. Mr. Wm. Wallace has figured in the 
public Press. the last week as a generous giver of an archi- 
tectural design for its improvement. There are many 
amongst us who could do this had we equal energy or desire 
to benefit the public for nothing. Probably the publica- 
tion of designs is useful as an indication of some actual 
public feeling on the subject, but we must say we cannot 
see how a new king’s house should form a suitable 
memorial to a deceased king. 


AS was generally anticipated when the Finance Bill of 
1010 was passed, Holland Park, that magnificent open 
space in the heart of Kensington, is to be let for building 
purposes, says the “Telegraph.” The Kensington Borough 
Council, in their report on the Finance Bill, last July, 
instanced Holland House and grounds as being a property 
which would be seriously affected by the operation of the 
Bill. “It seems perfectly clear,” they said, “that the call 
to be made on the owner of Holland House under the 
Bill must seriously endanger the continued preservation of 
this exceptional lung of the borough, an event which must 
be viewed with grave apprehension bv the council and in- 
habitants of Kensington.” This report was sent to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The council pointed out 
that it would be a public misfortune if ‘Holland Park were 
driven into the hands of the builder. | 


On the first day of the visit of the Royal Antiquarian Society | 
of Ireland to the Isle of Man, Dr, Cochrane, president of 
R.A.S.L, returned thanks for the cordial reception, and 
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| dealt in interesting fashion with the early history of Ireland 
— and of Manxland as associated with Ireland. The пате 
| “Man” was considered to be derived from Manannan, who 
was its king before the Christtan era, and an Irish demigod. 
Ы Ы Ы There were many churches in the island dedicated to St. 
4 27 Patrick and other Irish saints, and some of the kings of 
О — Ireland in the roth century obtained tribute from the Isle 
a of Man. The first English Lord of Man, Sir John Stanley, 
= who сате early in the 15th century, was also Lord 
— Lieutenant of Ireland. Proceeding to speak of the stone 
-«rosses found in the Isle of Man, he said that in Ireland 
they derived the ornamentation of these monuments from 
> English manuscripts. It had been asserted by some writers 
VU iF. that there was a German origin both for Irish manuscripts 
апа for the crosses in Man. Dr. Cochrane, in conclusion, 
pointed out that in the Isle of Man the antiquities housed 
’ m museums, and those studded over the country, were under 
— the control of one body called Museum and Ancient Monu- 
ment Trustees, and urged that the same system should be 


extended to the rest of the United Kingdom. 


THE summer meeting of the Cumberland and Westmorland 
E Antiquarian and Archeological Society was opened on the 
| 7th inst. with an excursion in the Derwent Valley. The 
church at Brigham belongs to the late ııth century, while 
she date given to the font is about 1250. Most attention 
Was given to the numerous ancient stones preserved with 
сате by Canon Pollock, the vicar. The cross socket, with 
X its carvings of a huge coiled serpent on the top, and other 
- Strange figures on three other sides, take the student back 
_ ______ Lo the days of Teutonic mythology, these being symbolical 
р ` өРіһе victory over the powers of evil. A five miles drive 
took the visitors to Bridekirk, where the chief attractions 
to the party, as to all strangers, were the tympanum 
in the head of the south doorway of the church and the 
font: Long ago the tympanum was cut away on the lower 
side to make it fit a door with flattened circular head. The 
font was, according to tradition, removed from Papcastle 
to Bridekirk, but whatever its origin it is in wonderful pre- 
~ servation. I: is Runic work of the 12th century, and the 
2202 characters have been translated to read, “Richard he me 
Bou wrought, and to this beauty carefully me brought." The 
2227 horses were then turned towards Cockermouth, and after 
Dit wee Juncheon ¿he visitors reassembled at the castle, of which 
222 Me. J. Е. Curwen gave a detailed account. While the 
greater portion of the building is in irreparable ruin, one 
» part is still utilised as an occasional home for Lord Lecon- 
hex / when in the North, and as estate offices. Going a 
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short distance, the antiquaries arrived at Cockermouth Old 


Hall. 


MEMBERS of the Hants, Wilts, and Dorset branch of the 
Auctioneers’ Institute of the United Kingdom met at the 
Star Hotel, Southampton, on the 7th inst., to hear a lecture 
delivered by Mr. J. Dawbarn Young, on “The Land 
Clauses of the Finance Act.” The lecturer, who is a 
Surveyor as well as a barrister-at-law, said thev had heard 
a good deal about the complexities and difficulties of the 
Finance Act. To a layman, no doubt, it would be com- 
plex, but it was by no means so to the surveyor who had 
time to read it. The main principles were quite simple 
in themselves to the surveyor. In the course of his expla- 
nation of the various land clauses, he emphasised the fact 
that an objection to the official valuation of land must be 
made within 60 days. The commissioners could grant an 
extension of time, and he gathered that the gentlemen at 
Somerset House would be grateful if people did apply, 
because they wanted an extension as much as anyone else 
did. ‘There was very wide scope given for appeal, and the 
method was simple and just. А reference committee had 
been appointed, consisting of the Master of the Rolls, the 
Гога Chief Justice, and the president of the Survevors’ 
Institution. They were to appoint referees, from whom 
there was an appeal to the Court. He thought they could 
say that the Act had done surveyors no harm, and their 
position as a profession had been considerably elevated. 
The fact that the Legislature had placed the administration 
of the Act upon the profession showed what confidence 
people had in the surveyor. 


THe Congress of Archeological Societies of Great Britain 
and Treland met on Wednesday, the 6th inst., at the rooms 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, under the 
presidency of Dr. C. H. Read, Keeper of British and 
Medieval Antiquities, British Museum. 


Tre third meeting under the auspices of the Old Edin- 
burgh Club took place on Saturday afternoon, when, by 
kind permission of H.M. Office of Works and the officer 
commanding 2nd Battalion Royal Scots, the members had 
the privilege of visiting the castle. The party, numbering 
about 150, met at the castle gateway, and Mr. Hippolyte 
J. Blanc, R.S.A., acted as leader. At the entrance gate 
Mr. Blane gave an interesting sketch of the architectural 
history of the castle. He said that about the 7th century 
there was a monastery on the rock, as well as the ancient 
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fortifications. ‘Great improvements were introduced by 
(Jueen Margaret, who brought from her Saxon home ideals 
of domestic comfort and architectural beauty unknown in 
Scotland. Proceeding by the inner barrier, pend of 
Argyle ‘Tower, and Argyle Battery, the party visited 
Queen Margaret’s Chapel, Mons Meg Battery, Crown 
Room, Queen Mary’s Rooms, and the Banqueting Hall. 
{n his remarks about the chapel, Mr. Blanc stated that in 
later times it was used as a powder store [ог the Mons 
Meg Battery, and that Queen Victoria, on a visit, expressed 
her surprise and disapproval of such desecration. Since 
then it has been restored to its present condition. There- 
after the party were admitted to the kitchen, vaults, and 
southern parapets, and inspected with interest the dungeons 
in which were incarcerated the French prisoners and the 
Marquis of Argyle. The return journey was made by 
Foog's Gate and the Argyle Tower. On the motion of the 
president (Mr. W. B. Blaikie), a hearty vote of thanks was 
awarded to Mr. Blanc. 


Last week the Mayor presided over the monthly meeting 
of the Lostwithiel! Town Council. Мг. C. Liddicoat 
moved that the council erect a new town hall and municipal 
buildings on the grammer school site, and that the present 
Guildhall be let. Mr. Liddicoat said he included municl- 
pal buildings in his scheme because they had been informed 
that they could not borrow money to build a new public 
room only, Of late years the town had been improved in 
many ways, and it was time the council provided better 
accommodation for meetings, екс. Mr, F. А. Green 
seconded. He suggested employing a practical architect 
to advise them. Although the new hall might not be а 
source of revenue, he thought it would pay its way. The 
Mayor said the resolution did not state what steps would 
be taken after that meeting, aud he was afraid it would 
sop there unless something definite was stated. ‘They all 
knew a public hall was needed. When members talked 
about a new public hall being built by private gentlemen 
they must remember that the site was town property, and 
he did not think anyone would care to build on a property 
of which they could not get a freehold. The resolution 
was declared carried. 


Мв. F. J. Cork writes the “Times” from University 
College, Reading, under daie July 8:—"In the north 
transept of the church of St. Mary, Cholsey, and in the 
east wall, is a very unusual round-headed recess of the 12th 
century, which has, sq far, received no adequate expla- 
nation. It is usually interpreted as an altar recess, but 
this explanation has always appeared to me unconvincing, 
and l have always regarded the arch as simply the 
blocked-up entrance into an apsidal chapel which had been 
completely destroyed. 1 therefore approached the vicar, 
the Rev. Н. С. В. Field, M.A., who very kindly allowed 
me to excavate the ground outside this wall of the transept. 
This has been done yesterday and to-day, and as a result 
we have discovered the almost complete foundations of an 
apse preciseiy corresponding in dimensions and position 
with the arch inside the transept. “These foundations are 
3ft. ¿o 4ft. below the present level, and consist of blocks 
of chalk arranged in a semi-circle and merely filled in with 
sand. The footing of the transept wall, however, 1s con- 
creted. The foundations of the apse have been greatly 
disturbed on the north side by subsequent interments, bu: 
with care we have been able to complete the excavations 
successfully. This discovery must be held to demonstrate 
‘the 12th century date of the transepts of the church— 
otherwise open to question. We therefore have in Cholsey 
church а rare example of a Romanesque cruciform parish 
church, which, apart from the extension of the eastern limb 
in (ће 13th century, an extension which is bevond criticism, 
is largely in its original condition.” 


Ме. јонм Lewis, of Maesyffynon Caerphilly, builder and 
contractor, who died on Мау: 27 last, left estate of the 
gross value of 49,150, of which the net personalty has been 
sworn at £6,860 14s. 6d. 


SIR FREDERICK TREVES and an architect having reported, 
as the result of a special inspection, that the Chichester 
and West Sussex Infirmary ‘buildings are inadequate for the 
increased ' work ‘and for modern scientific requirements, it 
has been decided to make important alterations and addi- 
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tions, estimated ¿o cost £20,000 to £24,000, which it is 
| proposed to form as a memorial to King Edward VII., says 
the “Times.” 


Mr. Tuomas EDGAR WILLIAMS, of 131, Victoria Street, 
S.W., architect, who died on June 7 last, aged 72 years, 
fourth son of the late Dr. Robert Williams, sometime 
senior physician of St. Thomas’s Hospital, left estate of 
the gross value of 421,967 6s. 6d., of which the net 
personalty has been sworn at 421,716 135. 4d. 

А DAILY paper, noting a special grant of 455,000 “in order 
to place the palaces in a condition fit for the occupation 
of their Majesties and Queen Alexandria," says this proposal 
does not touch, we suppose, the exterior facade of Bucking- 
ham Palace. A palace with a mean and dirty from may 
be fit for occupation inside, but the architectural poverty 
of the facade will be more unsightly than ever when the 
memorial to Queen Victoria is unveiled. А splendid pro- 
cessional road will lead past a noble monument to the 
shabbiest-looking palace in the world. 


Mr. Havard THOMAS'S statue of “Lycidas” has been added 
to the collection of British art at the Tate Gallery, Mill- 
bank. By special invitation of the directors of the New 
Gallery, the life-size wax model was exhibited there after 
the rejection by the Royal Academy, and during the whole 
course of that exhibition excited groups could be seen col- 
lected around the “Lycidas” and discussing the merits or 
demerits of this remarkable piece of sculpture, which stirred 
many artists and connoisseurs to unbounded enthusiam. The 
art critic of the “Daily Mai!” referred to the “ Lvcidas” as 
“perhaps the nearest approach in modern times to the grand 
classic style of the ancient Greeks.” 


THe ~ Telegraph” says Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, Richard- 
son, and Co., who were to have offered for sale the Hurst- 
monceux Castle Estate, Sussex, at the Mart on Tuesday 
next, have disposed of it privately. The estate, noted for 
its ruins of a 15th century castle, is five miles from Hail- 
sham, and about ten miles from Eastbourne and Hastings. 
It extends to 752 acres. : Hurstmonceux Castle is one of the 
most beautiful brick buildings of its kind in Grea: 
Britain, and it was fully described by Grove in his “ Anti- 
quities of Sussex." The existing buildings cover an area 
of about an acre, and adjoining them is an old walled and 
terraced garden. The agents concerned for the purchaser 
are Messrs. Rigby and Son, of Old Burlington Street. 


IN Parliament, on Wednesday, Mr. Runciman said tha: 
since the opening of the new Victoria and Albert Museum 
under the Board, the increase in the number of visitors had 
been most remarkable. ‘During the past twelve months over 
1,000,000 visitors passed through the doors. As a great 
industrial and art museum its reputation had spread all over 
the 'Continent, and with no small degree of pride he had 
heard some authorities say that the art museum at South 
Kensington was amongst the finest in Europe. Тһе science 
museum was a more or less temporary structure, which 
would be rebuilt in the near future, and he had been autho- 
rised to say that the Commissioners were prepared to make 
a grant of £100,000 towards the cost of a new building, 
the balance to be provided by the Treasury. 


CREDITORS and shareholders met under the winding-up 
order against the General United Slate Company (Limited). 
The accounts showed unsecured liabilities 454.067, no avail- 
able assets, and a total deficiency of 446,289 as regards 
contributaries. The company was formed in January, 1908, 
to acquire and work s'ate quarries in England, Wales, and 
France. Its present position was attributed to want of 
working capital, owing to the failure of the underwriters to 
underwrite the company's shares. The liquidation was left 
in the hands of the Official Receiver. 


ж E 


Ом June 30 the Mavor of Coventry formally opened the 
new refuse destructor the corporation has erected at Bishop- 
gate Green. The scheme includes the manufacture of con- 
crete slabs for pavements, and the delivery of steam to the 
errporat m electricity. works ninety yards away. The total 
сой Was over 4,25,000. 
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COMPETITIONS, 


SATURDAY, at noon, was the closing day cf the receipt of 
competitive plans for the Usher Hall,. and at that tme 
130 sets had been lodged with Mr. J. A. Williamson, the 
cuy superintendent of works. 


Tue architects appointed for the New Higher Grade School, 
Clydebank, are Messrs. Stewart and Paterson, 14, Blyths- 
wood Square, Glasgow. 


—*— ~ 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE JAPANESE BANK AT THE WHITE CITY. 


S. ОХАЖА, Architect. 
This is one of the most successful of the characteristic 
buildings at the Japanese Exhibition, and the effect, as 
seen in the sunshine, with the deep shadows cast from the 
wide-spreading roof, is very striking. 


HOUSE AT HEADLEY, SURREY. 


E. Guy DAWBER, Architect. 
This pleasing house design in hung in the present Royal 
Academy Exhibition. The house is situated on a site over- 
looking Headley Heath, with some miles of open country. 
It is built of red bricks with dark headers, with a wooden 
moulded cornice, and red tile roof. It will be seen that 
the house, cottage and stables have been designed together 
as a whole. The garden has also been laid out by the 
architect. Тһе interior is treated in a very simple man- 
ner, with white panelled walls in the parlour, and 
mahogany doors to the best rooms. The builders are 
Messrs. Oldridge and Sons, of Kingston, and the heating 


and sanitary work thas been carried out by Messrs. Dent 


and Hellyer, of Red Lion Square, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
EXTENSION OF ENGINEERING LABORATORIES. 


Briccs, WOLSTENHOLME AND THORNELY, Architects. 
This admirable range of new buildings forms an extension 
adjoining the existing engineering laboratories at the Liver- 
pool University on the north side, and forms in itself a very 
successful group of buildings. With the exception of 
the boiler-house, these are four storeys in height, with 
through communication to the old building at every floor. 
When completed the accommodation of the engineering 
department will be more than doubled. 

The portion now being proceeded with equals almost 

three-fifths of the whole, and includes new boiler-house and 
chimney shaft, steam engine and hydraulics laboratory, 
testing department, new drawing hall, class-rooms and 
library, and the cost, including furniture, will amount to 
abou. £27,000. It is expected to be ready for occupation 
in the autumn of next year. In view of the fact that the 
extension, when completed, will form one continuous block 
with the old, it has been designed to harmonise in some 
degree with the latter, which was erected about twenty- 
seven years ago, from the designs of the late Sir А. Water- 
house, R.A. 
_ The exterior will be in grey brick with red stone dress- 
ings, and the roofs will be covered with Burlington slates. 
The site was formerly a quarry, and the rock is at an 
average depth of 38ft., which has necessitated extension 
and costly foundation work in the shape of concrete piers 
and lintels. 

Messrs. Jones and Sons, M.iverpool, were the contractors 
for the foundations, and (Messrs. Joshua Henshaw and 
Sons, Liverpool, are the general contractors. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme and  Thornely, 
Fr.R.I.B.A. 


HOXTON HALL, N. 


LovEGROVE AND PAPWORTH, Architects, 
WE publish a view of the new buillings for the Bedford 
Institute Association at Hoxton Hall, N., a report of the 
laying of the foundation-stone of which appeared in our 
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issue of the 23rd ult. The old buildings shown on the 
right of the illustration were formerly a music hall, which 
fell into disrepute, and was converted for missim pur- 
purposes; these are now being modemised, The new build: 
ings cover the site of а seventeenth-century farmhouse, m 
which was some interesting oak panelling or the sixteenth 
century, and other relics of a date earlier than the heuse 
which are being preserved for re-use. ‘The elevation illustrated 
is kept lower than the rear portion of the building owing 
to the narrowness of Wilkes Place, and the rights of hight 
opposite; the brickwork will be in stocks with artificial 
stone of a warm cream colour, the rocf will be covered 
with bright red tiles. The window-frames are wood with 
won sashes, glazed with leaded lights. Messrs. Johi 
Grover and Son, of New North Road, are carrying out the 
work under the direction of Messrs. Lovegrove and Pap- 
worth, of 374-8, Old Street, E.C. 


CONCRETE CHURCH AT LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA. 


WE refer to this church in our article. “Concrete” describes 
the work as below: The Second Church of ‘Christian 
Scientists at Los Angeles, California, occupies a ground 
area of about rooft, by 15oft. In plan the main audi- 
torium is in the form of a Maltese cross. It has a seating 
capacity of 1,200, without galleries or obstructions of any 
sort. Its dimensions are 9316. by 1o6ft., surmounted by a 
dome 75Ё. in diameter, the crown of which is 961. above 
the floor. 

Reinforced concrete has been largely employed in the 
construction of this church, making it substantially fireproof. 
The dome is a noteworthy feature, and is said to be the 
largest concrete dome, not only in the United States, but 
in the world. 

The entrance vestibule extends 38ft. in length, terminat- 
ing in a groined’ arch ceiling that communicates directly 
with the fover, which is 321. by 65ft. To the right and 
left of the foyer are located the main stairways leading to 
the auditorium, while twin tunnel stairways leading directly 
ahead land in the centre of the auditorium. In addition to 
these two commodious rear staircases are provided, and are 
reached from the side entrances. 

In the rear of the foyer is the Sunday school, with a seat- 
ing Capacity, in cases of emergency, of over 800, and with 
special arrangements for children's classes. ‘Phere are also 
reading-rooms, cloak-rooms, and the secretarv's and direc- 
‘ors’ rooms, and an ample loft to house the’ great organ. А 
complete modern and thoroughly-equipped heating and ven- 
tilating plant is also installed. 

The materials used on the exterior of the church are 
light grey grauite for the underpinning, while the walls are 
faced with a dull glazed white brick, and trimmed with 
terra cotta of the same colour. ‘The dome and lantern sur- 
mounting it are covered with heavy copper, and the pedi- 
ment roofs with an olive green dull glazed shingle tile. 

The building rests on a stratum of gravel. In designing 
the foundations a bearing power of 3,000 pounds per square 
foo: was assumed, and the dead loads only were considered. 
The foundations are of concrete without reinforcement, with 
the exception of the footings of the four great piers carry- 
ing the dome, which was 18ft. square, and join. thick, 
reinforced with twisted bars. 

The floors, roofs, stairways, etc., are of reinforced con- 
crete, built in the usual manner. The floor over the fover 
is carried on beams spaced 12ft. on centres, having a clear 
span of 35ft., but, owing to the pitch of the bowled floor 
of the auditorium, these beams are but 26in. deep at one 
end. The columns carrying the floors are generally rain. 
square, reinforced with four Fin. twisted bars, wrapped 
spirally with No. 6 wire, spaced 21lin. on centres. The 
maximum load on these columns is 500 pounds per square 
inch on the area enclosed by the reinforcement. The four 
piers carrying the dome and its supports, consisting of a 
dead load of 1,400 tons, have each an area of го" square 
feet, and are reinforced by a steel column made of four 
зіп. by gin. tees in the outside corner. Тһе four con- 
crete girders connecting these columns have a clear span 
of 68ft., and are 20ft. deep at the supports, roft. deep at 
the centre, finishing 16in. thick. These girders are rein- 
forced by hollow steel trusses and twisted bars. 

In constructing this work “he steel columns were 
assembled in their full length and hoisted to their final posi- 
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tions. Short cross arms were secured to the tops, and the 
steel trusses hoisted by block and tackle, and hung from 
these arms. After the four trusses were secured in their 
correct positions, four hollow latticed girders зой. long 
and 5%. deep were bolted to them across the corners, at an 
angle of 45 degrees. The centres of the trusses and the 
girders are points of support for the dome. Eight addi- 
tional points of support are located at the centres of eight 
intermediate concrete beams on lines tangent to the dome, 
and are supported а: their ends by the trusses and girders. 

The concrete for the piers, girders, dome and roofs was 
hoisted in a concrete bucket to a point about zoft. above 
its final resting-place, and then dumped into a Jin. sheet- 
iron pipe, which conducied it to the forms. This pipe had 
a swivel joint at the centre of the building, which facilitated 
the delivery of the concrete uniformly in the forms on all 
sides of the building. Three bolts, #in., were embedded 
in the concrete of the trusses and girders directly below 
the centres of each of the columns of the dome, and gin. 
by дїп. blocks were afterwards secured by these bolts, and 
formed the supports for the outer ends of 32 radial trusses 
which supported the forms for the dome. The other ends 
of the trusses were carried on a 16Н. square wooden tower 
erecied on the floor of the auditorium. The rough board- 
ing of the form of the dome was made up in sections and 
hoisted into position. The first section of the dome consists 
of a 3ft. ring 16in. thick, bearing on the beams, girders, 
aud trusses and reinforced at the bottom with two шп. 
bars, and on the outer face with six rin. bars. The next 
section of the dome, as constructed, consisted of the 32 
columns and a horizontal circular ring connecting the tops 
of these columns. The columns have a minimum section of 
1211. by 14in., and are reinforced with four Fin. twisted bars 
wrapped spirally with No. 6 wire, spaced 2jin. on centres, 
the ends of the bars projecting 6in. or 8in. into the lower 
and upper rings. 

Mr. A. C. Martin was emploved by the architect in the 
capacity of structural engineer, who had direct charge of 
all structural features, and supervised their erection. The 
C. J. Kubach Company were the contractors. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 


To the Editor of THe BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

DEAR SIR,—In your kind review of "Decorative Furni- 
ture" in THE BRITISH ARCHITECT of the 1st inst., vou state 
that the publishers have not printed the titles on the plates, 
nor on the back of the plates. You will find, however, 
that we have in each case printed an interleaf fully de- 
scribing each plate, which comes in front of the plate. 
It has always seemed to us that the printing of titles oa 
plates detracts somewhat from their appearance. If you 
can find space to correct the wrong impression which хош 
review gives in regard to this point, we shall be very much 
obhged.—Yours faithfully, 

| T. C. and E. C. Jack. 
Causewayside, Edinburgh, July 6, 1910. 


—— — 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ VISIT. 


Y kind invitation of Messrs. Ком, Ingham Clark and 

Co., a party of members visited the works of Messrs. 

Robert Ingham Clark and Co. at West Ham on 

July 7, amongst them being Messrs. Percy В. Tubbs, 

F.R.I.B.A., Vice-President, C. Ll. R. Tudor, С. Dunch, 

С. F. Mitchell, С. Watkins, F. E, Rosser, С. E. Jackson, 

J. W. Rowley, G. Tretman, R. Се». Bare, H. A. Whit- 

bum, H. У. W. Emerson, A.R.I.B.A., С. McArthur Butler, 
secretary, and others. 

The Stratford works are situated on the sit® of Stratford 
Langthorne Abbey, or the Abbey of West Ham, fragments 
of which still remain in the shape of a small double window, 
just inside the entrance to the works. The Abbey was the 
second Cistercian establishment in England, and was 
founded in 1134 as the Abbev of Stratford Langthorne, and 
it was there where, in 1267, at the conclusion of the wars 
with the barons, King Henry TIL. took up his residence, 


a 


passed for delivery. 
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and held a reception of the Popes Терме. Exactly two 
hundred years later, in 1467, King Edward IV. temporarily 
sojourned at the abbey. 

The carly Victorian house was formerly occupied by the 
owner, and has now been converted into offices and dining- 
rooms for the staff and men. ‘The manager’s office is 
placed in an adjoining building, and near it is the test- 
room and a laboratory for the testing of all the products 
before they are used. A small sample of varnish is taken and 
tested at the time that the tank is filled, and is kept for 
subsequent examination in case of necessity. The tests 
depended: upon most are those for colour and sediment, 
the best varnishes, as a rule, being those of the lightest 
tints and having the smallest deposit. The buildings in 
which the various processes are carried out are mostly one 
storey, and planned so that in no case are the windows and 
doors of one opposite to those Uf another. The risk of the 
spread of fire, should one arise, is thus minimised. Ата 
great precautions are taken aga'nst fire, hoses, buckets, and 
sand being plentifully in evidence. 
consist of 


Tae raw materials gum (or fossilised 
resin), ой, and turpentine. Of these the gums 
are the mot Important; they are all fossilised, 


and are brought from many different parts of the world. 
A considerable amount of the best gums cume from West 
Africa, from the district of Sierra Leone and the Congo; 
but others are brought from Brazil, the Malay Straits, and 
New Zealand, which last-named country produces the well- 
known kauri gum. Some of the others are also of common 
knowledge, such as Damar and Sandrach ; but others have 
names which are only known in the trade, such as Benguela 
and Pontianac, which is the correct name for one of those 
of the kauri type. Тһе resulting varnish, of course, 
depends largely upon the gum or mixture of gums used in 
its manufacture. No attempt is made to clean the gum 
in its raw condition. After being crushed to a small- 
enough size, it is passed through а shuot to a floor below, 
direct to a large cauldron, and that is placed over a fire 
and heated up то some 600 ог 700 deg. Еаћг., and cooked, 
ог, as it 15 technically termed, “run.” When the gum 
becomes liquid, a scum of dirt rises to the top; but before 
this 1$ removed the proper proportion of oil necessary for 
converting the material into varnish is added. Тһе cauldron 
Is then left to cool, and when cool the contents are passed 
through a sieve into a tank and the specific gravity taken. 
It is at this stage that the necessary turpentine is added, 
after which the varnish is pumped into maturing tanks and 
allowed to rest for some months, the contents being tested 
ocrasionally before being passed out for delivery. Once 
the varnish has been passed as perfect, it only remains for 
it to be pumped to delivery-tanks, and then filled into tins 
for despatch. 

А certam portion of the works is given up to the manu- 
facture of enamel, this firm producing in its “Pearline” 
one which is remarkably white and, even-flowing. Its 
basis is zinc-white, which is worked down to a paste under 
heavy machinery, and then mixed with a special Наша, 
the resulting material being strained and sifted before being 
Other special materials made by this 
firm are a*wood-filler, “Antipore,” for treating wood, in- 
stead of sizing it, before varnish is applied, made in the 
form of a paste; and a similar patent filler called “ Lapcine, 
which 1s liquid. 

Messrs. Kobt. Ingham Clark and Со., Ltd., have pre- 
pared a model specification for varnish work, containing 
valuable suggestions for drawing up paint specifications. 
No description of the works would be complete without 
some reference to the magnificent collection of fossil resins, 
part of watch, usually domiciled at their City offices, 6, St. 
Helen's Place, E.C., is now displaved at the Japan-British 
Exhibition, Shepherd's Bush. ‘The proceedings concluded 
with an inspection of the fine staircase and other interior 
work in the offices. 


———*——— 


FURTHER discussion on the question of the proposed pavilion 
at the Low Green, Ayr, took place at a special meeting of 
Avr Town Council on the 27th ult. The Works Committee 
recommended the acceptance of tenders amounting 10 
45,664, and that the work be proceeded with as soon as 
possible, The minute was approved by eight votes to seven. 
The expenditure for furnishings, lighting, etc., is expect 
to bring the total cost to £6,359. 
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SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
OF ARCHITECTURE. 


HE next session will begin on October 5. The 
lecturer will be present at the University on October 


3rd and 4th, from 9.30 to 12.30, to see intending 
students. The Department provides:—(1) А Prelimin ry 
Year Course, meeting the requirements of the R.I.B.A. Pre- 
liminary and the Matriculation Examinations. (2) A Two 
Years’ Day Certificate Course. (3) An Advanced Course for 
Diploma; part day, part evening. (4) Courses in Surveying. 
Students who are unable to take a complete course may, by 
arrangement, attend any part or parts of the day or evening 
courses approved by the lecturer. Students who desire to 
attend the day or evening lectures, but find the stated time 
inconvenient, are advised to inform the lecturer. 

The two years’ day certificate course gives a systematic 
course of training for students wishtng to become architects, 
to be taken by them before entering an architect’s office, 
though not necessarily before they are articled. The advanced 
course for diploma forms a continuous course of study for 
students during their pupilage, and also for qualified assistants. 
Either course is open ‘to those who are already in architect,’ 
offices. The University grants first and second class certificates 
to students who complete their courses and pass the examina- 
tions at the end of the tw» years’ day certificate course 
Diplomas will be awarded to students under similar conditions 
at the end of the advanced course for diploma. Тһе courses 
are adaptea to the requirements of the examinations of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Subject to the approval 
of the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
exemption from the R.I.B.A. intermediate examination will be 
granted to students of the University of Sheffield on the same 
conditions as those applying to students of the Architectural 
Association of London The lecturer is assisted in the work 
and supervisi n of the advanced courses by leading members 
of the architectural profession in the city, and in the two years' 
day certificate course by members of the staffs of the faculties 
of arts, pure science, aud applied science, and of the cechnical 
school of art. | 

A preliminary year course has been arranged to meet the 
requirements (1) of the K.I.B.A. preliminary examination, 
(2) of students desiring to pass the matriculation examination, 
(3) of those students whose previous training has not been 
such as to enable them to follow with advarftage the ins ruction 
given in the two years' day certificate course. 

As to fees, they are as follows :—Preliminary Year and Two 
Years’ Day Certificate Course— Сто 10s. per term, or £26 55. 
per session. Advanced Course for Diploma, Third Year— 
№5 155. 6d. per term, ог £14 145 per session. Fourth and 
Fifth Years— 43 3s. per term, or £7 7s. per session. In 
addition to the foregoing fees each day student pays an annual 
registration fee. This fee is £1 is. for students taking more 
than four hours in the daytime per week per session, and 
105. 6d. for those taking fewer than four hours in the daytime. 

The staff includes :—Architecture, lecturer, W. S. Purchon, 
A.R I.B.A., and an assistant lecturer. Architectural ornament, 
А. C. C. Jahn, A. R.C A., and staff of Technical School of Ari. 
Honorary lecturers for evening courses :— Design, E. M. Gibbs, 
F.R.I.B.A.; English architecture, С. F. Innocent, A. R.I.B.A., 
J. B. Mitchell-Withers, А.К I.B.A.; Italian architecture, 
H. L. Paterson, A.R.I.B.A. The Board of Architectural 
Education has appointed its chairman, Sir Aston Webb, and 


Mr. Halsey Ricardo, to act as visitors, 
БЕЙНЕТ" | 
THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL DESIGN. 


HE suspicion w th which an architect's work is regarded 
has found a voice ina letter which appeared in the 


“Liverpool Courier ” on the eve of the consecration of 
the Cathedral Lady Chapel. Mr. Henry C. Richmond com- 
plains that there has been no published record of what is going 
to happen inside the church. and that the knowledge is confined 
to the half-dozen members of the executive committee without 
the aid of outside criticism ; thus the public, both general and 
profession1l, is qu.te in the dark as regards the details of tbe 
interior. In effect, the committee are almost entirely depen- 
dent on their architect, a very young man. "nd it must be 
remembered, says Mr. Richmond, that Mr. Gilbert Scott is not 
a member of the Anglican Communion, but belongs to a 
church which has totally different ideals of public worship. 
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Mr. Richmond continues :—‘' The walls of the cathedral are 
now over 60 feet high, and so far have things gone that the 
choir stalls were, I understand, put in hand over a year ago. 
But very few, either clergymen or laymen, at any rate of those 
whom I have'met, seem to have anything more than the very 
vaguest idea of what is really going on. We are to have the 
biggest church in England. If other modern Anglican cathe- 
dral churches have been a disappointment in size and position, 
in our own case, at any rate, an ideal site—quite equal to that 
at Durham—has been obtained, and the dimensions are, well- 
the only adequate term is, I think, the word ‘colossal.’ The 
church is to be half as high again as Westminster Abbey. 
And in this huge building the Holy Table, according to present 
arrangements, is to be 150 feet from the nearest row of 
worshippers in the transept, the part of the church in which 
the main portion of the congregation is to be seated. Let 
anyone consider what this means. The nave of Chester 
Cathedral is 145 feet long. Thus the clergyman at the Holy 
Table will be as far from the nearest part of the congregation — 
the very nearest row, be it remembered—as a man standing at 
the western door is from the choir screen at Chester. And 
this in a church half as high again as Westminster, viz., 140 feet. | 
And this with the officiating clergyman standing sideways to 


- the people all the time, except at the reading of the 


Commandments. The Communion Service will, I fear, be 
simply worship in dumb show. How, indeed, can it be other 
wise ? Even at the other services, the Precentor will apparently 
be some 80 feet away from the nearest row of people in the 
transept. The very thought of this is alarming. It will be 
impossible for me to be at the annual meeting of the general 
committee, of which I am a member, on Thursday afternoon, 
and I have not been able to be present at the annual meeting 
in either of the last two years. Hence this letter. 
The building of Cathedral Churches in the Anglican Com- 
munion during the last 60 years, from that at Calcutta 
onwards, has not been a success. It has, in fact, been the 
extreme opposite. As witness Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Hobart, Goulburn, Cape Town, Montreal, and other Anglican 
Cathedrals. I well remember my bitter disappointment on 
visiting Sydney Cathedral as a young fellow of two-and-twenty . 
(now over thirty years ago). Melbourne Cath:dral was not ' 
then built; Victorian Churchmen, indeed, had not even 
secured a site, and. hence when they did build they had to 
be content to build their Cathedral flush with the street in 
the very centre of the city, on a most restricted site. Oh, the 
pity of it! Indeed, all our Anglican Cathedrals up and down 
the Colonies are trumpery twopenny-halfpenny affairs—mani- 
fest and really ridiculous failures. But in Liverpool we have 
a really great opportunity, if it be not lost. '—Yours, etz., 
HENRY C. RICHMOND, 15, Portland Street, Southport. i 


— 


"LIBERTY. BUILLINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


К. W. H. LEVER and Mrs. Lever were “at home" 
M on the 7th inst. to visitors numbering 400 or 
more at the School of Architecture of Liverpool 
University, now lodged in the fine old building in School 
Lane, which dates from 1717, and which has been long 
known to Liverpool as the Bluecoat School. “Liberty 
Buildings” appears on the front, and in the same bold letter- 
mg may be read “Liverpool University—School of Archi- 
tecture and. Civic Design.” For a session, or the greater 
part of it, the old school has been occupied by students in 
the Architectural School of the Faculty of Arts, or in that 
of the Department of Civic Design, otherwise of town 
planning. It is to the munificence of Mr. Lever that Liver- 
pool University owes this acquisition as it owes to him the 
foundation of the School of Civic Design as a department. 
of the Scheol of Architecture, which had been established 
for some years. It happens that a town-planning confer- 
ence has been sitting not far away, and among the most 
interested of visitors were a party of Germans whom that 
assembly had brought to Liverpool. 

The schoo! is in the charge of Professor С. H. Reilly, who 
was able “о direct attention to some highly creditable 
students’ work hanging upon the walls. The department is 
in the charge of the associate professor, Mr. 5. D. Adshead. 
The old building has lent itself on the whole most admir- 
ab'v ю its new uses. The School of Architecture was 
founded and the courses in the school are designed to pro. 
vide for all students intending to practise as architect a full, 
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liberal, and professional education at a university standard 
side by side with the students of other professions. The 
teaching of design is based upon the methods of the: Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris and of the great American schools 
of architecture, adapted to British needs. While the 
student is taught design on a basis of monumental plan- 
ning, to enable him with confidence to approach «ће larger 
prob-ems of architecture, an attempt is made also to give 
him ¿hat intimate knowledge of materials and construction 
which the best domestic work requires. As it is felt by the 
University and by the Board of Architectural Education 
that students of architecture should have a sound and 
liberal general education before entering upon a course of 
professional training, students are urged first to take a full 
degree course in arts and science. The School of Archi. 
tecture includes а well-fitted studio, a lecture-room, a 
museum, and cast-room. There is also a large collection 
of architectural plates, drawings, and photographs for the 
use of students. The museum contains examples of build- 
ing materials, models of building construction, and а repre- 
sentative collection of architectural casts, ‘ogether with a 
departmental library of reference books, including the chief 
folios of measured drawings of ancient and modern build- 
ings. The School of Civic Design owes its inception to 
“the very evident demand which exists for а system of 
training in the broader aspects of architecture and engineer- 
ing,” and claims to be the first organisation of its kind ex- 
clusively designed to meet the need of students who wish 
to study this subject. It is recognised that town planning, 


although intimately connected with architecture апа 
engineering, is a distinct and separate study, and the 
primary object of the school is. to equip architects, 


engineers, and others with a knowledge of the supp'e- 
mentary subjects which town planning calls for, enabling 
students to equip themselves for advisory and permanent 
positions which, it is foreseen, must be created as legisla- 
tion affecting civic development and extension becomes 
- more efficient. — Manchester Guardian." 
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BISHOPSTONE CHURCH. 


-ОМЕ зо members and friends of the Brighton and 
Hove Archeological Club visited the pleasant South. 
down village of Bishopstone on Saturday afternoon. 

This detightful old-world spot, hidden in a fold of the 
downs from its busier neighbours Seaford and Newhaven, 
has preserved Xs pleasant rural surroundings unspoiled, 
- while few Sussex churches possess a greater interest to the 
antiquary than the venerable fane which was the objective 
of the club's excursion. A lecture of about an hour’s 
duration was then given upon the architecture of the church 
by Mr. O. H. Leeney, the following summary of which 
was published in the " Sussex Daily News": He first com- 
pared the church to that at Sompting, the last visited by 
the club. Although Bishopstone, he said, contained less 
variety of medieval work than Sompting, and by reason 
of the re-pointing of its walls, did not possess so antiquated 
an appearance at first sight, it possessed, on the other hand, 
features which were probably unique in Sussex and of the 
utmost archeological value. Broadly speaking, the fabric 
of the church dated from three distinct periods. Of the 
original church, which unquestionably dated from pre- 
Conquest times, there remained the south wall of the nave, 
the porch (which perhaps was originall a side chapel), 
and probably the north wall above the nave arcade. This 
work, particularly that of the porch, was a fine example 
of Saxon technique, the quoins in some instances being 
huge blocks of local sandstone, constructed on the "long 
and short" principle. The absence of pilaster strips, such 
as were found at Worth and Sompting, indicated a very 
early date—this primitive structure might be referred to 
the roth or even the oth century—and № was possible that 
Alfred the Great had worshipped there. 

Mr. Leeney pointed out the height of the walls of the 
nave and porch, a marked feature of pre-Conquest churches 
—4loubt'ess owing to defensive purpose. “We hear a good 
deal nowadays about invasion, concerning which there is 
a difference of opinion in men's minds; but we may be 
sure that the masons who raised these walls had a very 
real dread of Viking inroads, and built them high so that 
the roof might not be so readily fired and stripped by 


‚ lecturer had noted it in the Romanesque of Spain. 
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Scandinavian pirates.” It was worthy of note, too, that 
Bishopstone was nearer a navigable river than it was now, 
In the second period, probably late in the 1rth century, 
a substantial addition was made to the church by the con- 
struction of a massive tower—one of the finest examples 
of Norman architecture in the whole country—which domi- 
nated the village as does no other steeple in Sussex. 
Perhaps a little later the Norman masons added the dimi- 
nutive quasi-porch against the existing Saxon one; and at 
the same time, or earlier, rebuilt the Saxon chancel. The 
new Norman chancel was doubtless square ending, with 
walls -a continuation of the nave walls. Two Saxon quoin 
stones remaining in the east end of the south side of the 
aisle nave indicated that the walls of the Saxon chancel 
were not in line with those of the nave, which was, of 
course, a normal arrangement at al] times. Before entering 
the church «Mr. Leeney drew special attention to the 
ancient sundial, inscribed with a cross and the letters 
“Eadric,” carved upon a block of Caen stone and placed 
over the porch. The lettering was so clear, and the inci- 
sions so little the worse for the flight of years, that one 
was almost inclined to doubt its genuineness. “We must 
regard it either as an impudent modern forgery, or as one 
ot the most valuable relics of our Ang'o-Saxon forefathers 
which we Sussex people possess.” On the whole, how- 
ever, the lecturer regarded it as perfectly authentic, and 
gave his reasons for so doing at some length. Its excellent 
preservation was to be attributed to the good qualities of 
the stone; many such stones in the tower had weathered 
equally well. These latter were, of course, of Norman 
fashioning; and this suggested the fact that the dial was 
carved, or at any rate set in its place, after the Norman 
Conquest; and it might be regarded as a protest against 
the invader by one of the natives of the soil. It had been 
stated that here was a clue ¢o the dedication of the church 
(which is not known), but this was mere conjecture; and 
the name was far more likely to commemorate the crafts- 
man who carved it, or the Thane who paid for it. 

Possibly dating from this same Norman period was the 
diminutive coffin-lid attached to the south wall of the 
tower; its sculptured ornament rendered it, perhaps, the 
most interesting feature of the church. Little seemed to 
be known about it, though ecclesiologists were agreed that 
its details showed foreign craftsmanship. They were of a 
delicacy and refinement which one hardly found in the 
Romanesque of England in the 11th century, whether Saxon 
or Norman; while the subjects, particularly that of the 
doves drinking, were recognised as Italian, though the 
In the 
third period, probably quite the close of the 12th century, 
considerable alterations and additions were undertaken. 
The Norman chancel was rebuilt in the Transitional style 
of the period, with much beautiful detail, and was еп- 
larged by the eastward extension of a little square ending 
sanctuary ; at the same time the north wall of the chancel 
was cut through and pierced by an arcade, and an aisle 
tacked on to the north side of the nave. These works 
showed a highly interesting admixture of Norman 
Romanesque and Early Gothic details, both capitals and 
bases being worthy of careful study. In the sanctuary 
some ornamentals bore a great resemblance to those in the 
chancel at Broadwater, so much so as to suggest that they 
were both by the same hand. It was remarkable that pre- 
parations had ‘been made for giving the chancel a stone 
vault which was never carried out, the existing ceiling being 
a modern one of plaster; while the capitals of the nave 
arcade were of a meagre profile not often seen in work 
of the period. This would point to the fact that early 
in the 13th century the Bishopstone people grew short of 
funds, and had to economise! At the same time, however. 
they inserted some lancet windows in the nave. It was 
noteworthy, too, that from that time onwards practically · 
nothing was done to the fabric of the church. It was a 
rare thing to find an ancient church where larger windows, 
to improve the lighting, had not been inserted at some time 
or other between the 13th and 16th centuries. This, how- 
ever, Was not done at Bishopstone; save for a few unim- 
portant restorations, the church was lighted to all intents 
and purposes just as it was six centuries ago. Мг. Геепеу 
concluded his remarks with a reference to a beautiful niche, 
probably of the early 14th century, brought to light during 
a restoration, and the Jacobean communion rails, now no 
longer in situ, but placed in the tower. 
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THE DECAY OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


T the second session of the Conference of Museums 
Association, at York, under the presidency of Dr. 
Tempest Anderson, a new theory as to the nature 

of the destructive agency causing the decay of ancient 
stone buildings was propounded by the president in a Paper 
dealing with the preservation of stone antiquities. . 
Tempest Anderson said the subject was of national impor: - 
ance. The decay of the stone work in St. Mary's Abbey, 
St. Leonard’s ‘Hospital, and York Minster, among other 
buildings, had been most marked. Eminent architects 
had been consulted, and they had reported variously as to 
the cause, but they had generally attributed it to the smoke 
from burning coal. 
applications had been tried, but without success, and the 
disease still spread. They had tried lime-washing at St. 
Leonard’s Hospital, with a gentle brown colouring, but it 
had peeled off and left a whitish crumbling dust. Having 
explained the action of wind erosion on the siones in the 
deserts of Iceland and on the lava slopes of Vesuvius, Dr. 
Anderson said some of the new work in the lodge at the 
museum had gone, but there was no evidence of the erosive 
action of the wind. All the patches of decay were as finely 
marked and as definitely edged as a rodent ulcer or other 
parasitic disease. It had long been recognised that the 
decay of wood was due to a micro-organism, and he felt 
no reasonable doubt that this decay in their stone antiquities 
was due to some micro-organism. He had taken some of 
the dust from these spots, and had the bacteria in it culti- 
vated, and found in one case thousands of these organisms 
growing. Two years ago selected stones were treated with 
all the germisides he could think of, some with bichlorate 
‘of mercury, and others with sulphate of copper, and they 
found that the latter was the most useful in resisting decay. 
Volatile germicides were of little use. He had discussed 
the question with Professor Boyd Dawkins, who agreed that 
some low organism flourished on the soot from the air, and 
that these organisms caused the secretion of the acid in 
the stone. | 

Mr. Sheppard (Hull) saw no reason for rejecting the 
accepted belief that the presence of carbonic acid gas was 
the destructive agency at work where they had limestone 
buildings subjected. to. atmospheric action. Ninety per 
cent, of the erosion on antiquities exposed to the weather 
was due со the combined action of frost and carbon 
di-oxide. Waterglass was a very effective treatment. 

Mr. H. M. Platnauer (York) was unable to accept the 
bacillus theory, and deprecated any comparison between 
the decay of stone and wood, for whereas one was purely 
mineral, the other was almost entirely organic. ‘The prin- 
cipal disintegrating forces at work in York were the carbonic 
and sulphurous acids in the atmosphere. The smoke con- 
tained a large amount of sulphurous hydrates, and in the 
moisture, which unfortunately was ever present in the York 
atmosphere, it attacked the alkaline carbonates of their 
stones. There was absolutely no precedent for a belief in 
a bacillus which lived on sulphate of lime. 

Mr. Holmes (Pharmaceutical Society's Curator, London) 
said that if carbonic acid was present in the atmosphere, 
It would, when added to the rain, undoubtedly attack the 
surface of the stone, and to a certain extent disintegrate 
it. Certain lichens, too, would produce the same effect on 
limestone. On the other hand, the natural tendency of 
soot was to contain a substance of a creosotic nature which 
would act as an antidote. | 

Dr. Bather, F.R.S. (British Museum), said it was obvi- 
ous that wind erosiori did not produce the result complained 
of. He was himself inclined “о accept the bacillus theory, 
for they were learning daily how largelv microbes entered 
Into processes which they previously believed were purely 
physical, as in the case of the production of nitrates in 
South America, which they now knew were due to the work 
of germs. If this decay was due to organic agency they 
would find sulphate of copper very destructive of the agent. 

After further discussion, ‘Dr. Tempest Anderson replied 
to the queries, and answering the question why this bacillus 
should only have developed an appetite for stone during 
the las? twenty years, the period in which the erosion was 
most marked, said that probably that period synchronised 
with the coming of that particular bacillus, as instances 
were frequent of the operations of particular germs com- 
mencing at a definite time. 


Dr. | 


Waterglass, lime-washing, and many 
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THE foundation-stone of St. Gabriel's Church, Sunder- 
land, was laid on the 7th inst., by the Right Hon. Lord 


Barnard. Mr. С. A. Clayton Greene тіз the architect. 


Ir has been decided to rebuild the Windsor Place Presby- 
terian Church, Cardiff, on the exact lines of the fabric 
destroyed by fire in February last. A cheque for 49,300 
has been received from the insurance company. 


ON the 6th inst. Lord Rothschild laid the foundation-stone 
of a new hospital for Ealing. It is intended as a memo- 
rial to King Edward and is, by special permission, to be 
called the Ealing. King 'Édward Memorial Hospital. The 
cost of the scheme is £17,500. 


AN inquiry was held in Ennis last Friday by Mr. McCabe, 
Local Government Inspector, into an application by the 
Ennis Urban Council for a loan of £12,500 for the erec- 
tion of houses under the Housing of the Working Classes 


Acts. 

| 
THE Welsh Weslevans of New Tredegar have outgrown 
their present temporary premises, and they now contemplate 
a church of their own. The new chapel, which it is pro- 
posed will seat 250, will cost £600. ‘The architect 
is Mr. Martin, surveyor to the Powell Duffryn Collieries in 


the Rhymney Valley. 


THE Moriah C.M. Chapel, Ynyshir, which was opened on 
Saturday afternoon, is built of local stone with grey Forest 
of Dean stone dressings, at a cost of £4,000, and is situate 
on the main road at Ynyshir. И is elevated and set back 
from the roadway, and provides seating accommodation for 
750, With a vestry providing seating accommodation for 
320. The architect was Mr. R. S. Griffiths, M.S.A., of 
Tonypandy, and the builder, Mr. David Richards, of 


Ynyshir. 


PLANs of a new hospital for Wishaw were passed at the 
Burgh Dean of Guild Court on the 4th inst. They show 
buildings of a composite kind consisting of four pavilions 
—scarlet fever, enteric fever, diphtheria, and convalescent 
wards—having provision for the treatment of about fifty 
patients. ‘There is also an administrative block with 
accommodation for a large staff. The Local Government 
Board have approved of the plans. Тһе hospital is esti- 


mated to cost upwards of £12,000. 


THE foundation and corner-stones of the proposed secondary 
school for girls, which is to serve the combined districts of 
Puntefract, Featherstone,  Kmottingley, and the adjacent 
rural parishes of the Pontefract Union, were laid on Satur- 
day afternoon. The building now in course of erection will 
occupy a site 34 acres in extent, at the Featherstone Lane 
side of Pontefract Park. It 1s being built from the plans 
of Messrs. ‘Tennant and Collins, architects, Pontefract and 


Barnsley, and will cost, when complete, over £11,000, 


THe new Cheshire High School for Girls at Altrincham 
was formally opened on the 4th inst. ‘The school stands 
on the highest part of Bowdon Downs, and joins to this 
advantage those of a spacious, wooded, and open site. The 
total accommodation is now for 186 children, 36 of whom 
will be taken into the preparatory department, but it will 
admit of expansion to another 50 or 60 in the future. The 
formal ceremony consisted of the presentation of a key by 
Mr. J. Cubbon, the architect, and the unlocking of the door 


by Judge Bradbury. | 


Ат a meeting of Dundee School Board, the Rev. Provost 
Holder moved that a new school be erected in the west-end 
at a cost of £30,000, and that Horn's Academy be con- 
verted into a supplementary school. The accommodation 
in the academy was restricted, and rather than alter or add 
to the building, it would be in the interests of the ratepayers 
and of education to build a new school. Mr. W. S. Nicoll 
moved that the matter be delayed till it was laid before the 
ratepayers at the April election. Provost Holder's motion 


was carried by eight votes to six, 
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Dr. WHITESIDE, Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool, was 
present at St. Helens, on the ıoth inst., where a demon- 
stration was held in connection with laying the foundation- 
stone of the new Church of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
near the ruins of the old Windleshaw Chantry. The 
church is being erected at the corner of Denton’s Green 
Lane and Greenfield Road, and will accommodate about 
500. The edifice wil be in the decorated style, and 
when completed will have a tower which will be as near 
as possible a copy of the old Windleshav tower. It wil! 
be of stone over 1oott. in length, and over 7oft. wide. 


Tue opening ceremony of Christ Church, New Southgate, 
took place on July 6. The buildings are faced externally 
with red Leicester bricks, with Bath stone freely used in 
the dressings. ‘The present portion uf the scheme 15 com- 
plete, comprising church, with bold square tower, church 
parlour, and three vestries, but provision has been made for 
a future institutional block of buildings. Тһе work has 
been carried out by Mr. James W. Jerren, of Crown Works, 
East Ham, E., under contract for 44,597, from the design 
and under the superintendence of Messrs. George Baines 
and Son, s, Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C. 


ON June 29 a summons, issued at the instance of the 
L.C.C., and addressed to “The Owner of the Structure,” 
was heard at Greenwich, asking for an order that сетан. 
repairs to the church of St. Nicholas, Deptford, should be 
done. The vicar, the Rev. Arthur Hart, and the church- 
wardens answered the summons, and consented to an order. 
Mr. Hart stating that he hoped that in a short time the 
building would be im good repair. The building is enriched 
with some of the carvings of Grinling Gibbons. The 
Bishop of Southwark is taking an active part in the effort. 
to raise the money (over 4,5,000) required to put the church 
into repair. 


AT Paisley Dean of Guild Court on the 6th inst.—Dean 
of Guild Henderson presiding—the following plans were 
passed :—The trustees for the United Free Presbytery of 
Paisley to erect a newchurch in connection with the Ralston 
congregation. The new Ralston church will adjoin the pre- 
sent building, which will be converted into halls for the use 
of the congregation. A small gallery to the rear accom- 
modates roo people, whilst the accommodation of the area 
is 500. "There are two entrances from Cyril Street, and 
the usual vestry, session house, and retiring rooms are pro- 
vided. In the Queen Street school the building is on the 
line of the street, and is close by the present school. It 
will be of two storevs, with four class-rooms. 


THE foundation-stone of the nave of St. Peter's Church, 
Barnsley, was laid on Saturday afternoon by the Vicar (the 
Rev. Т. J. Pickle). Тһе scheme has been on hand for 
many years, and its approaching completion is largely due 
to a handsome gift of 44000 by an anonymous donor, 
followed by a gift of £1,000 by the vicar. А separate 
parish was created in 1883, and a temporary church erected 
at а cost of £300. This was soon found to be insufficient 
and the present scheme was projected, plans by Mr. 
Temple Moore, London, being adopted. Тһе estimated 
cost of the building was 458,000. In 1893 the chancel, 
side aisles, and vestes were erected with the £3,000 
raised, and since then an organ and side chapel have been 
added. 


THE New Brighton Presbyterian Church was opened last 
Friday. Plans were prepared by Messrs. Woolfall and Eccles, 
architects, of a building to seat 550 worshippers. The 
foundation-stone was laid in May of last year. The style 
of the building is the late Decorated Gothic, with tracery 
windows carried out in terra-cótta stone, and with walls in 
Ruabon brick. The tower-spire is about 120ft. high. 
The principal entrance, which is through the church tower, 
is approached by a broad flight of steps at the junction of 
the two roads. This leads mto a large vestibule, divided 
from the main building by an oak glazed screen, and giving 
access by a small staircase to the west-end gallery. The 
church inside, with its nave, transepts, and choir, is lofty 
and spacious, the boarded roof, the Storeton-stone dressings 
of the arches, windows, doors, etc., the terra-cotta tracery 
work, make an artistic interior. Тһе chancel 1$ panelled 
in oak, of which material the carved choir stalls and the 
pews are also composed. The oak pulpi, which is after a 
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design by the architects of the church, is in harmony with 
the chancel panelling. ‘The entire cost of the buildings has 
been £11,000, of which sum about 45,000 has still to be 
raised. 


THERE was formally opened recently at Dunblane the 
memorial chapel of the Queen Victoria School, the foun- 
dation-stone of which was laid by His late Majesty on Sep- 
tember 28, 1908. The chapel is situated on a commanding 
site to the south of the school buildings. It forms the 
chief architectural feature of the scheme, and is in style 
late decorated Gothic of a distinctly Scottish character. 
The building is rectangular in plan, with one transept and 
a small chancel, with a nave and two aisles. There is a 
small back gallery primarily intended to accommodate a 
band. ‘There is seating accommodation for 400 people. 
At the junction of the transept with the nave there is a 
massive central tower and spire. The exterior of the 
building is rough-cast, with stone base and stone dressings 
at the entrance door, windows, etc., and the roofs are 
covered мић special slates selected to harmonise with the 
stone and rough-cast. The interior is finished in a simple 
and dignified manner in plaster, with a restrained use of 
stone dressings, the tile sills of the windows giving a 
pleasing touch of colour. The pulpit, communion table, 
lectern, clergy chairs, and gas fittings have all been speci- 
ally designed. The architects are Messrs. John A. Camp- 
bell and A. D. Hislop, Glasgow. 


ж 
TRADE NOTES. 


His Majesty the King has accepted an advance copy of the 
new edition of Darlington’s “London and Environs,” care- 
fully revised by Mr. Е. T. Cook, M.A., with new maps 
and plans and indexes of 12,000 references. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. Kirkshy Bowes, architect, 
Littlehampton, the Boyle system of natural ventilation, em- 
bracing the latest patent air-pump ventilator and air inlets, 
has been applied to the Baptist Church, Littlehampton. 


THE Isolation Hospital, Egham, is being supplied with 
Shorland’s patent warm air ventilating Manchester grates, 
patent exhaust roof and special inlet ventilators by Messrs. 


E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of  Failsworth, 
Manchester. 


Messrs. WM. Potts AND Sons, LTD., clock manufacturers, 
of Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, have received instruc- 
‘ions to fix a new hour striking clock and bell at The 
Stables, Swanland Manor, East Yorks, for Sir James 
Reekitt, Bart., which is now in hand. 


ThE Superior Jury of the Japan-British Exhibition, London. 
1910, have given the highest award in its class (the gold 
medal) to the Saxon Portland Cement Co., Ltd., Cam- 
bridge, for their exhibits relating to the manufacture, testing 
and uses of Saxon Brand Portland cement. 


THE municipal authorities of the city of St. Petersburg 
have now placed the contract for a large installation of 
plant for cremation of the refuse, and, after consideration 
of designs and tenders submitted by the leading British, 
American, and Continental engineers, the order has been 
awarded to Messrs. Heenan and Froude, Limited, 
Manchester. 


——— kK ——— 


MR. JAMES ¡BEADEL Low, aged 77, of Wraxall House, 
Wraxall. Somerset, retired timber merchant, has left 


433.832. 


A NEW Baptist church. erected in St. Robert's Road. 
Beverley, a new thoroughfare, for the making of which the 
Wel! Lane Baptist Chapel had to he taken down, was 
formally opened on the 7th inst. It is a brick building 
with stone dressings, and comprises not only a commodious 
place of worship, but a large schoolroom, vestry, and other 
necessary adjuncts. The architects were (Messrs. Garside 
and Pennington. of Castleford and Pontefract, and the 
architects Messrs. Foley and Potts, of Beverley. 
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aß [A JOURNAL OF ARCHITECTURE AND ITS ACCESSORY ARTS 


LONDON: FRIDAY, JULY 22, 1910. 


THE PARSONAGE HOUSE. 


HE simple, economical designs for parsonage houses 
T issued by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
excited some acrimonious criticism in the pages of 
“Country Life,” which, it seems to us, is hardly called for. 
That something less wasteful and ambitious than the designs 
so constantly coming before the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners and the Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty is much 
to be desired no one who has seen many of them can 
possibly doubt. As a corrective to all this the suggestions 
of the Commissioners should be verv useful, and it can 
hardly be assumed that they are put forth as a definitely 
acceptable scheme for probably one house in a hundred. 
The cheaper design (for £1,500) looks to us possible for 
a smaller cost, carried out in this unpretentious cottage 
style, and the larger scheme looks the better value for the 
money. We do not suppose, however, for one moment that 
the Commissioners desire to emphasise the need for going 
to a certain firm for certain manufactures, for underground 
flues, or for kitchens facing south-west; such diagrams as 
those supplied are evidently not intended to take the place 
of fully thought-out designs for different localities by inde- 
pendent architects, but may well serve to check those 
foolish and iM-considered schemes which run so far ahead 
of the possible expenditure. It is certainly very difficult 
to give wise and useful counsel to those who most need it. 
Those who need it least can assimilate it best! They are 
ever ready to take a hint and to learn with intelligent out- 
look in every quarter. But it would be a truly dreadful 


thing if the Church Commissioners were to inculcate the 


theories of design which the critic, who perhaps desires to 
find fault, can read into the suggestions they have put forth. 
The parsonage house has been invested with some superior 
sanctity and costliness of erection, no doubt. It is not ап 
ordinary house, for the clergyman is a servant of the public 


and must be ever теаду to do the public a service, both in. 


public and in private. That he is able to dispense the 


hospitalities he would desire is often, alas, impossible, but 


even the smallest. parsonage ‘house must be regarded in 
some: sense as open to.the public, as is the house of a 
doctor, and, so far as cost permits, this should be provided 
for. What we mainly read into the suggestions issued from 
the Commissioners is a protest against extravagant and im- 
possible expenditure. The extreme simplicity of the 
designs would often be wisely modified, no doubt, but a 
difficulty always arises as to providing a home which has 
to serve successively for very differently constituted indi- 
viduals. A parsonage should not, theoretically, be а 


hermitage ‹ anv more than it should he а lodging house, but 


it’ may have to house first a: learned ие "and then a 
At cannot obviously be equallv suited for 


both, ‘but that it should provide the largest amount of 
accommodation for the least cost, and in the least preten- 
tious form. appears to us to be the point of chief import- 
ance which should dominate the design. 


——»*——— 


NOTES. 


HE South African war memorial erected іп the 


Mall, opposite to the Duke of York's 
and unveiled ољ Wednesday by he Duke 
of Connaught, has for its main point of interest 
а р: icturesque group of sculpture (a winged figure restrata- 
ing a war horse), but except for its placing and arrange- 
ment, it suffers the drawback of nearly all our sculptured 
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with that of Sir Charles Barry, whom he survived. 
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memorials—a want of quality and distinction in the architec- 
tural details, 


IN a small pamphlet entitled “A Theory of Drawing"* Sir 
Montague Pollock considers the essentials of good drawing 
in a very interesting way, apropos of an essay on the prin- 
ciples ot teaching drawing at the Slade School, by Mr. 
J. R. Fothergill. Here is a good definition which he gives on 
page 35. “ We can see in what way the photograph falls short 
—technically, at least—of the good drawing—and this quite 
apart from the facts that it attempts to express colour, 
and that it has no power of selection, recording as it does 
every uninteresting detail. It falls short in its expression 
of form, not because ‘it does not tell us anything new,’ 
but because by slavishly reproducing every variation in the 
strength of the light, which is often irregular, confusing, 
and unintelligible, it.thus fails tu convey clearly and directly 
the form which the far simpler drawing of the artist 
adequately succeeds in doing. If we turn over the pages 
of a collection of photographs from the Antique we shall 
find ample illustration of these points. Not only does 
the photograph. reproduce the veins in the marble and the 
stains upon it, which tend to confuse the eye and hinder 
its perception of form, but the lighting is frequently coarse 
and inadequate, so that parts of the statue are in uniformly 
dark shadow and other parts in uniformly high light, snow- 
ing no such delicacy of modelling as we should find in a 
sensitive drawing, whilst the effect may be further compli- 
cated by false lights and unexpected shadows.” 


'— Your Italian ° 


MR. ARTHUR BOLTON writes in the “ Times’ 
correspondent's co.nmunication of to-day on the state of the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa and two unknown English architects 
would have been a sad blow to the vanity of the author cf 
“The Autobiography of an Octogenarian Architect” (pub- 
lished by: Longmans, 1870). George Ledwell Taylor and 
Edward Cresy were two heroic souls of the early roth cen- 
turv. They walked 4,000 out of the 7,000 miles of the 
grand classic tour of those days, and where they halted they 
measured and drew, as it were of course, the architectural 
monuments. Reaching Rome, besides the usual antiquities 
they disposed of St. Peters itself, at Pisa the cathedral, 
Leaning Tower, and Campo Santo, while at Vincenza the 
entry is: “This week occupied in visiting, measuring and 
drawing Paladio's palaces at Vincenza and its vicinitv. 
We have traced all his productions, and I have drawings 
of them with accurate English measurements.” Few 
modern students could, perhaps, rival a record of so much 
work as is here stated so concisely. Taylor’s tour coincided 
He 

could not refrain from a comment on Fate’s dealings and 
the poor comparative reward of his strenuous labours. In 
him the divine spark of genius was lacking, for the archi- 
tect of Morlev's Hotel in Trafalgar Square, and of some 
of the stucco palatial terraces of Bayswater has been en- 
tirely forgotten. Taylor and Cresv’s “ Antiquities of Rome” 
is, however, a classic, with English students at any rate, 
and no more accurate rendering of the antiquities had up 
to that time probably ever been made. The drawings of 
Pisa were separately published, and will also be found 
bound up in the autobiography, which used to be a familiar 
book on secondhand stalls. “My copy, a quarto in brown 
cloth, was bought some years ago, but the book is now 
most likely broken up, like the “Memoirs of Sir Charles 
Barry,” which used to be an equally common sight. The 
drawings of Pisa are certain to have been absolutely accur- 
ate at the time they were made. ‘His reference is amusing 
in its brevity: —" At Pisa we could not resist the tempta- 
поп to measure and draw with care the Cathedral, 
Baptistery, and Leaning Tower, which we subsequently 
published.” One can forgive the blemishes of this auto- 
biographical record, with its strange admixture of vanity 
and human weaknesses, on realising that the achievements 
of the Victorian epoch, semi-fabulous - as they may well 
appear to future historians, were due to the indomitable 
strenuous spirit that inspired the vast labours of men like 
Taylor and Cresv, and their contemporaries, Barry, 


Cockerell, Donaldson. and Gwilt. 


Miss A. Cresy also writes to the “ Times” :—“ I, as the last 
surviving child of the said Edward Стезу, beg to inform 


— --------- 


* А Theory of Drawing,” bv L. "Montague Pollock, Bart. 
G. Bell and Sons, price 6d. 
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the inquirers that they wil find all the measurements and 
details, with engravings, in a work published by my father 
and Mr. Taylor in 1829, entitled, “Architecture of the 
Middle Ages in Italy,” published by the authors at No. 6, 
Suffolk Street, Pail Mall East, printed by, Josiah Taylor, 
Hoiborn, and Priestly and Weale, High Holborn, in 1829. 


On Saturday afternoon, members, associates, and friends of 
the Halifax Antiquarian Society visited Sowerby. Old 
Haugh End was the first place of call. Mr. J. Selwyn 
Rawson, J.P., received the visitors in what is now his office, 
and which, traditions say, was the b’rthroom of Archbishop 
Tillotson. On the stone mantlepiece is carved, on one side 
1, and «n the other T, the date 1630 beng in the centre. 
Above the window is a carved oak cornice, having in the 
centre a large grotesque human face. The panelling below 
the window is original. The large mantelpiece in the 
dining-room was seen. The date, 1703, and the initials of 
a former owner, Joshua Harton, appear in the same style 
as those in the “ Tillotson-room.” The inference is that 
the latter were cut about the same tme as the more recent 
date. On the front of the house is a sundial, on which are 
the initials o£ Jonas and EFzabeih Stansfield, and the date 
1705. Мг. Kendall read a lengthy and very interesting 
history of the house and its owners, dating from 1526. 
Sowerby Hall was next visited. A description of the build- 
mg was given. After tea, Ball Green was vis tel. Неге 
Mr. Kendall read a Paper, the earliest reference being under 
date 1541. when William Dickson surrendered lands 
and buildings to John Dickson, of Sowerby, and John 
Wood, of Wood Lane. Over a door leading into the vard 
is a merchant's mark inclosing the letter H., above it 1634. 
The various designs were really the trade-marks, indicating 
the marker of the piece of cloth to which such was attached, 
and were alsa regarded as a guarantee of correct measure- 
ment, as stated on the leaden seal bearing the “merchant’s 
mark.” | 


THE members of ће Yorksivre Archeological Society visited 
сп Thursday week the remains f. the once magnificent 
Priory, Bridlitigton. Mr. E. W. Crossley, J.P., of Triangle. 
hon, secretary of the society, read а Paper on the general 
history of the monastie house, in which he pointed ош that 
at the time of the Domesdav Survey in 1086 a church 
already existed, and adduced proof that the foundation of 
the monastery could mot have been earlier than the vear 
1110. Speaking of the suppression and «роһаГоп of the 
Ргогу, Mr. Crossley quoted some interesting letters which 
showed the Duke of Norfolk at that time as the active 
agent in the work. ће Duke, who was the King's 
Lieutenant in the North, wrete to Henry VIII.: “Tf it be 
vour pleasure to have the houses of Bridlington and Jervis 
(Jervaulx) suppressed. Т will ride. th ther aud accomplish 
vour commands. Û think I should be at the suppression 
because the neighbouring country 1s populous and the houses 
greatly beloved by the people, and also well stored with 
cattle and other things that will arg all come to light so 
well БГ ђе absent. | Jervis 1: well covered with 
lead, and as for Bridlington, ther? is none like it. Tt has 
а barn all covered wth lead, the longest, widest, and deepest 
roof that ever I saw. The whole lead cannot b^ worth 
less than £3,000 or 4.000, and standing near the sea it 
can be easily carried ахау.” On June 5 the Duke wrote 
again to the King saving that he was sending up to him 
in two boxes all such things as were on the shrine at Brid- 
утес. “The rest of the silver gear remains here,” he 
added. “И as very old stuff and would be better broken 
up, amounting to about 3.470 ounces.” The domestic butld- 
ings and the church, saving the nave, which was a parish 
church, were destroved at 1530. After luncheon the party 
drove to Flamborough, where the chureh was first inspected. 
А brief Paper, summarising the history of the building. 
which has suffered terrible at the hands of restorers and 
rebuilders, was read by Мг. Crosslev. Subsequently the 
narty were led bv Mr. Thomas Boynton, F.S.A., through 
the famous prehistoric earthwerks known as Dane’s Dyke. 
A brief visit was also paid ta Bempton Church, 


THe members of the Yorkshire Archeological Society con- 
tinued their investigations in the Bridlington district on 
the reth mst.. the numbers being augmented by the mem- 
hers of the East Riding Antiquarian Society, who were 
invited to attend. Motors conveved the рату to Carnaby, 
Rapmetor Skipsen. and Витя Agnes. At the first nlace 
Mr. J. Bilson, F.S.A., of Hull, gave an account of the 
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architecture of Wold churches in general, and compared 
them with the Holderness churches. The Wold churches 
usually date from the first half of the twelfth century, and 
originally had an aisleless nave and an aisleless chancel, 

Carnaby and Burton Agnes Churches show interesting 
developments of this primitive type. In Holderness, as at 
Barmston and Skipsea, for example, the buildings have been 
much more altered. It was apparent that in the twelfth 
century the rise of prosperity after the waste of the Norman 
conquerors, resulted са the rebuilding and refurnishing of 
the churches. ‘The fonts in the Wold district are of parti 

cular interest, are usually cylindrical in shape, and orna 

mented with lozenge-shaped designs of various patterns. 

Some fine examples were examined, and were remarkable 
for the similarity of their workntanship.* In connection with 
these churches, Mr. Bilson stated that he wished to pay 
a tribute to the late Sir Charles Strickland. Sir Charles 
believed in the church being repaired, not "restored," and 
was one of the pioneers in preserving the structures in this 
district, as against the absurd method of rebuilding and 
restoration. which was once so fashionable. At the other. 
сћителев Mr. Bilson gave useful descriptions, and Mr. 
Crossley supplemented his remarks. At Skipsea (Brough) 
the party alighted to examine the remarkable series «f earth- 
works of British date. "These were briefly described by 
Mr. T. Boynton, F.S.A. The earthworks are of altogether 
exceptional interest, and cover several acres of land. И 
was п асе that in two or three parts they had been exca- 
vated and much material had been carried awav. On the 
proposition of Mr. J. Clav, F.S.A., it was decided to 
request that the earthworks be scheduled under the Act for 
the Preservation of Ancient Monuments, so that they may 
b» preserved intact for all time. At Barmston Church, and 
also at Burton Agnes, much time was spent in examining 
the fine alabaster monuments, which were wrought in the 
fifteenth century. The material from which they are made 
was probably obtained from near Tuxbury, in Derbyshire. 
At Burton Agnes the quaint old church was visited under 
the d'rection of Mr. Bilson, but the principal object of 
interest was the fine old hall, which was kindly 
thrown open for the visitors by Mr. and Mrs. W:ckham- 
Boynton. ‘The elaborately carved alabaster chimnev-piece, 
removed from Barmst.m many years ago, the finely-carved 
secre, the oak-panelled rooms, ete., etc., were seen, and 
the prneipal pictures etc., were described. 


On the 12th inst., the annual meeting of registered plumbers 
and the West of Scotland was held in the 
Technical College Buildings, Glasgow. Тһе president ¿f 
the local council, Мт, J. К. Sutherland, M.Inst., C.E., 
Gla:gow Corporation water engineer, occupied the chair. 
In the report for the past vear the council expresied great 
satisfaction with the classes in the Technical College, which 
since the year 1902 have been under the direction of a 
special committee appointed by the governors amd repre- 
senting the trade and the public interest, to which the local 
council contribute three members. Since last annual meet- 
ing the council had nom‘nated for registration eleven applt- 
cants. The new issue of the list of registered plumbers m 
the district would shortly be printed and issued to the 
san'tarv authorities, municipal and county officials, агом- 
tects. builders, house factors, and thers. Adverting to 
the failure of som» to maintain their registration bv the 
regular payment of their renewal fees, the report stated 
that legal proceedings had been taken in certalm cases, and 
that interdict in Scotland and injunction in England had 
been obtained from the Court against persons continuing to 
describe themselves as registered plumbers who had failed 
to comply with the conditions. The new scheme of central 
administration was now 'n full operation, there being а 
general council representative of the Worshipful Comnany 
ef Plumbers. all the local councils throughout the kingdom, 
the trade societies, and the publie bodies interested in the 
public health. the Worshipful Company being the register- 
me and certifvine body, and dischargine the dutv of keep- 
ing and maintaining the register. Mr. Sutherland. in mov- 
ing the adoption of the renort. expressed the belief that the 
time would soon come when the public would insist on al 
plumbers who entered their dwelling-houses beimg registerec 
as qualified craftsmen. No trade was so vitallv concerned 
with the health of the commun'tv as the plumbing trade. 


[LATE on Trielav night last week, Mr. Frederick Tames л 
vorne architect. ef Hastings, oot out of his depth whilst 
bathing at the free bathing station, East End, Hastinos, 
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and was drowned, says the “Manchester Guardian.” A 


young man named Rowe made a gallant attempt at rescue, 


but was unsuccessful. ‘The body was found about twenty 


minutes afterwards. 


Last week Mr. Bottomley asked the First Commissioner of 
Works whether he could state the approximate cost of 
supplying a stone front to Buckingham Palace in place ot 
the present stucco and paint facing; and how much of 
such sum would ђе expended m labour. Mr. Harcourt 
replied: "The approximate cost of refronting Buckingham 
Palace in stone to an improved design is £150,000. 
Almo;t the whole of this amount, except the contractors’ 
profits and the cost of materials and carriage, would be 
expended in one form or another of labour. Mr. Bottomlev 
said: Will the right hon. gentleman consider the practica- 
bility of obtaining this money in view oft the large amount 
of labour which it would emplov, and the great addition it 
would give to the value of the building when the time comes 
for a Socialist Government to take it over? Mr. Harcourt: 
l am willing to submit to the pressure which a majority of 


this House puts upon me. 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL writes to the "Scotsman :— Ме 
have, alas! too few remaining monuments of early ecclesias- 
teal architecture in Scotland. Тһе Cathedral of St. 
Magnus is the “stone minster” begun by Jarl Rognvald, 
nephew of the saint, in 1137, and remains without parallel 
ansing Scottish structures ав an example of Norman, 
transitional, and early pointed design. In no other chure h 
in Great Britain has the use of coloured stones been carried 
to sum fine effect. Some anxiety, therefore, as to the kind 
vf "restoration" to be applied to this grand building may 
be considered pardonable on the part of those who regard 
ancient buildings as a chief enrichment of any country. 


THE proposed agreement between Edinburgh School Board 
aml the town council, under which the board sell to the 
corporation Lothian Road School a; a site for the Usher 
"Hall and the corporation sell to the board part of the 
Fountainbridge area as a site for a new school, was con- 
sidered on the 12th inst. There was à. proposal for further 


delay, but treasurer Leishman, who 1; also a member of 
that the Board 


Ше School Board pointed out 

had agreed to give up the school before proper 
arrangemənts were made for anocher school jn order 
to expedite a great city mproven: ant. . If, however, thev 


thought the board Was going to ма: out of that sc hol 
without having a definite leg al proposition. before them that 
that ground was available at a part cular spot to start build- 
ing they were making a great mistake. Further delay would 
be very ill-advised, as they would run the risk of delaying 
the start of the Usher Hall. The agreement was approved. 
Mr. Lorimer, of Messrs. Lorimer, Fairburn and Lightbody, 
surveyors, Was appointed measurer to assist Sir Aston Webb, 


the assessor of the competitive plan, 


AN autho rtative statement is issued with regard to the 
Holland Park estate. ‘There need be no immediate appre- 
һеп пол as to this historic house being dismantled, or its 
collections dispersed, says the “Telegraph.” The owners 
propose, at any rate at present, to maintain the property 
as it now is, so far as the house and surrounding gardens 
аге ccacerned, and they hope baat it may not be necessary 
to interfere with those facilities for games which have for 
some time past been granted to loc al lst ‘tutions m Ken- 
sington. The only portion of the property which is at the 
moment being offered for building is the frontage abutting 
on to the Kensi sington Read, w tha depth of some 138ft. 
The desire of the owners has always been to preserve the 
park in its present state, not only on account of its historie 
asociations, but also for the benefit of the neighbourhood 
generally, 1f thev felt any confidence that the rate of the 
land taxes, a; fixed by the Finance Act, was final, and 
would not be increased in the future, the position would 
be somewhat different. Having regard, however, to what 
has been said in public by the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and to what seems to be the ultimate object of 
the party which supports him, they can have no such con- 
fidence, In these circumstances, they feel it incumbent 


upon them to keep their hands as free as possible, 


at Northwood 


THE estate; of King’ s College, Cambridge, 
The 


and Ruislip, are, it is stated, about to be déveloped. 
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college has been reluctant to allow the land to be opened 
up gn the usual indiscriminate manner, and as the estate 
consists of 1,300 acres, within fifteen miles of Charing 
Cross, and thas four stations on it, it has been decided to 
have it planned and laid out as a whole as a garden city. 
A public town-planning competition has therefore been 
arranged, with Sir Aston Webb and Mr. Raymond Unwin 
as assessurs. This will be one of the first large schemes 
under the Town Planning Act, and will be a very interest- 
mg example of what сап be done by a large landowner, 
working in hearty co-operation with the loc al autnority. 
When the whole estate has been developed the college will 
have received over £200,000. А temporary office has been 
taken at 33, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


On the 14th inst., Messrs. Christie’s sale included a suite 
of gilt-wood furniture of Louis XVI. design, the seats and 
backs covered with Beauvais tapestry, Consisting of a settee 
and eight fauteuils, which fetched 840 guineas (Jones). 


(HE memorial stone of a suite of public baths being erected 
by the King’s Norton and Northfield Urban Council at 
Stirchley, at a cost of 10,000, was laid on the 19th inst. 
W. A. Cadbury, а d.rector of Messrs. Cadbury 


by Mr. 
Brother; (Limited), who are the donors Е the зле. The 
buildings will occupy the corner of Hazelwell Street ‘aml 


Bournville Lane, to which they will present a quadrant 
elevation, and with the local Carnegie library, which thoy 
adjoin, will form a block which will const'tute a distinctive 
architectural feature of the locality. The baths are to ecm- 
prise a swimming bath 75ft. long by дой. wide, first and 
second-class slipper baths for both Sexes, first and second- 
class spray batas for men, and a Russian or steam bath. 
The spray and Russian baths are 5 that aro new ty 
the Birmingham district. Phe baths wH also be dist ne- 
tive in the provisión for school children, for whom а dres- 
sing-room, approached by a separate entrance, and fitted 
with shower and fot baths, is specially provided. ‘The 
architect is Мт. E, Crowder. 


NOT since the Lord Henry Thynne sale of English porcelain 
in 1901 have two such beautiful Chelsea vases woth their 
covers been seen at Christe s as the pair soll this week as 
bringing the huge sum ¿f 3,500 
guineas, given by Messrs. Willis and Simmon: Palpably 
decorated under Serves influence. on mottled dark blue 
ground, gilt, with floral and serollwork designs, each is 
painted with a Fragonar.] subject of lovers at blind man’s 
buff, with a balan’ ng panel of birds m а landscape. 
‘Twenty and а half inches high, thev are larger than the 
pair in the Гћуппе sale, says the “Telegraph.” 


"te property of а lady,” 


THE Royal Archastogical Institute of Great Britain and 
Treland opened its su mver meeting at Oxford on ‘Tuesday. 
A civic welcome was given by the Mayor (Mr. J. E, Salter) 
and the c. rporation in | the municipal buildings. The mem- 
bers of the institute proceeded to the She а: ап Theatre, 
were welcomed by Sr John Rhys, Principal cf 
on behalf of the University. In addressing 
Sir John Rhys said the law of this country 
as regarded the preservaton of ancient monuments was 
practically a deal letter. Ho suggested that the 
Archwolog cal Institute should: appoint a committee to pre- 
pare a statement which should serve as the bass f a new 
law. He took it that a Government which bad been 
frightened enough to appoint taree Royal. Солт 55 ens to 
make an imventory of the ancient monuments of Scotland, 
Wales, and England, and to specify (осе deserving Gf pre- 
servation, would only bs too pleased to pay favourable 
attention ts the deliberate opinion of such а weigaty body. 
The remainder of the dav was spout n visits to the Bodleian 
Library, Brasenose, and АП Soul? Colleges, and the 
University church. Іп the evening Mr, Aymer Vallance 
read a Paper at the Ashmolean Museum on “The Develop- 
ment of the Cullege Plan.” | 


where they 
Jesus College, 


the gathering, 


THE antique Japanese screens now on view at the Galleries 
of the So^ietv of British Artist; will strike the average visitor 
as singularly unattractive. “Though the signs of antiquity 
may be condoned, the dulness Anl: іп some cases, even 
the rawness of colouring, and in several the lack of grace 
or distinction in drawing, make the exhibition, as a whole, a 
somew hat dull affair, a ил Чан ид the s'ngular beauty of 
work in Nos. 16, 19, 20, and 45. “There is superb colour 


. 
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in the gold screen by Sotatsu (20), and the colour in Nos. 
16 and 45 1s delightful. The collection is well worth see- 
ing. 


THE times are full of alarms as regards old buildings all 
the world over. We are deep in the uncertainties as to 
the foundations of Winchester, and have been temporarily 
lulled to half security as to St. Paul's, the Campanile at 
Venice has just had to be rebuilt, and now we are told the 
leaning tower at Pisa is unsafe. If this last is to fall, it 
is safe to say it will not be re-erected, but probably great 
efforts will be made to keep it standing as it is, some 16ft. 
out of perpendicular. The names of Cresy and Taylor 
are well known to architects in this country, who will read 
with some interest the following from the " Times" corres- 
pondent at Rome this week:—“ The Italian Embassy in 
London has been asked to make inquiries as to the history 
of the measurements made in 1829 by two Englishmen on 
the Campanile of Pisa. Their names were Cresy and 
Taylor, but their plans are only known through a publica- 
tion by Raniero Grassi in 1859, and nothing is known of 
their scientific standing, whether they were employed by, 
or belonged to, any English institute, or, in fact, anything 
about their scientific qualifications. On the other hand, all 
the other measurements which they recorded—of the height 
of the tower, circumference, and matters which could not 
alter—tally exactly with those of the recent commission, 
so that it is difficult to escape the disquieting conviction that 
their measurements of the inclination of the tower out of the 
perpendicular are also accurate.” Тһе “Messaggero,” a 
Roman journal, says that a Government Commission during 
a recent examination has reported a marked change in the 
inclination, which appears to indicate an additional fall 
outwards of some 21ft. since Taylor and Cresy's measure- 
ments. 


WE regret to have to chronicle the death of Mr. Alfred 
Hessel] ‘Tiltman, who has had a successful career as an 
architect, but died at the comparatively early age of 56, on 
the 7th inst. Mr. Tiltman will be best remembered by 
his hospital design, which he had made a special study of. 
He entered a: number of competitsms, and almost always 
gave evidence of marked ability in his designs. 


AN endeavour is being made to secure for £7,000 the 
property of the late Mrs. Rotch (Lowlands), lving at the 
foot of Harrow Hill, to keep it as an open space. 


THE president and council of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
have issued invitations for the British Medical Association 
meeting, at the new premises of the institute and the Parkes 
Museum of Hygiene, on Wednesday afternoon, July 27, from 
3 to 6 p.m. 


Tue sixty-third annual general meeting of the Builders' 
Benevolent Institution, was held at 31 and 32, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C., when the president (Mr. Howell J. 
William, J.P., L.C.C.), presided. “The committee of 
management submitted its sixty-third annual report, and 
deeply regrets the continued depression т the building 
trade generally, which is reflected іт the diminution of con- 
tributions to the funds of the institution. Everv effort has 
been made to meet the emergency, but an additional sum 
of £500 worth of stock has had to be sold in order to meet 
the calls upon the institution funds. Some modifications 
of pensions have been made in consequence of the intro- 
duction of State pensions. The committee earnestly appeals 


for a continuance of generis support, upon which depends: 


the entire or partial subsistence of the beneficiaries. The 
committee thanks, most heartily, Mr. Howell J. Williams 
for his past valuable services as president, and for his 
generous support. Also to the trustees (Mr. F. J. Dove, 
Sir Arthur C. Lucas, Bart., Mr. T. F. Rider, Mr. J. 
Howard Colls, Mr. T. Stirling, and Mr. John T. Bolding), 
the hemorary auditors (Mr. John Т. Во пр and Мг. R. J. 
Ward, F.C.A., and the dinner stewards. Mr. William Willett 
has accepted the presidency for the coming year. 


——*——— 


WE understand that Mr. A. Pole Small, F.R.I.B.A.. has 
taken into partnership Mr. Arthur Ashton, P.A.S.T., of 
Ilford, Essex, the style of the firm being Small and Ashton, 
architects and surveyors. 


taken place in beginning the work. 


the tower wind and water-tight. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
DECORATIVE WORK. 


| By MABEL EsPLIN. 

Ir is a pleasure to be able to chronicle the success of Miss 
Esplin in a branch of design which is peculiarly well suited 
for a woman's energies, but which is nevertheless seldom 
undertaken with any degree of distinction. As our readers 
know, the one unattainable quality in the work of many 
designers is breadth of treatment and dignity of handling, 
which counts for so much from the point of view of the 
architect. But it is in this direction that Miss Esplin is 
successful, and this she no doubt owes to her training in 
design under Mr. Selwyn Image, now Slade Professor at 
Oxford, and her instinct as to oraftsmanship from the in. 
fluence of Professor Lethaby. The figures of SS. Andrew 
and Peter have been recently painted in the church of St. 
Andrew, at Thornton Heath, and are executed life size on 
gold background on either side of the altar. Some im- 
portant commissions for painting and glazing in churches 
are about to be undertaken by Miss Esplin. The figure of 
S. Angela was executed in glass entirely by her own hands. 
The excelent qualitv of the figure and heraldic work for 
domestic glazing shown on our plate may be gathered, as to 
its form and invention, from our illustration. Original 
and vigorous work of good decorative character is none 
too common, and many commissions should find their way 
to the studio of Miss Esplin at 43, Willow Road, Hamp- 
stead. ; 


------Ж---- 


ST. MAGNUS CATHEDRAL, KIRKWALL. 


HE “Scotsman” has the following notes on the restoratiun 

‚ о Kirkwall Cathedral. The plans were submitted for 
adjud:cation to Mr. John James Burnet, A.R.S.A., 

and those of Mr. George Mackie Watson, ‘of Edinburgh, 
were selected, Though Mr. Watson has not so far carried out 
any restorations on his own account, he has in the course 


of his professional career been thoroughly conversant with 


such work. “The plans have been in hand for over two 
vears. There are three parties interested in St. Magnus 
Cathedral—the Town Council of Kirkwall, the heritors, 
and the Presbytery—and to the prolonged negotiations 
between them, not, it is understotxl, as to the plans, 
for these have not been touched, but as to the respective 
rights of parties in the building, is due any delay that has 
These differences, it 
seems, are now adjusted, and the restoration may ђе ex 


pected to be commenced forthwith, 


The cathedral, at the intersection of the choir, nave, and 


transepts, is surmounted by a square stone tower. The 
original spire is supposed to have been of slender symmetry, 


in height proportionate to the building which it surmounted. 
From the fact that it was burned down in the seventeenth 
century the mference is that it was constructed of wood, 
probably covered with lead. In place of the spire burned 


down, and possibly from want of money to restore it, A 


low pyramidal roof was put in its place sufficient to keep 
What is now proposed 
is a light symmetrical spire 55ft. im height above the wall 
head of the square tower. The-architect, to avoid all 


unnecessary weight on the supporting old walls, has adopted 


a strong, light form of construction with steel framing, 
wood-lined ‘outside, and covered with sheet copper—the 
steel framing well anchored to the walls of the tower to 
resist the gales of wind incidental to the Orkney Isles. 
The wooden frame—they had no steel in those days— 
covered with lead or other metal, was quite a common form 
of construction of the medieval spire. It is proposed to 
remove the parapet and corbelling of the tower, which were 
put up about 1850, and to replace them with what was à 
more usual finish of Scottish central towers, a plain parapet 


and corbelling in keeping with the work of the period when 
the tawer was built. 


From the setting of the west front it is gathered that it 
was intended, after the abandonment of the idea of having 
western towers, that it should be similar in design to the 
east end of the church. About the middle of the last 
century, when manv restorations were made of the parapet, 
pinnacles, etc., the buttresses at the west end were 
terminated with pinnacles, which, as already indicated, were 
wrongly placed. It is proposed to alter these to their 
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proper positions and to more proportionate diameters, and 
to carry down the skews of the gable and finish them like 
the other gables of the building. 


With reference to the great east window of the choir, 


this was originally of two lights, with à wheel-light in the 
upper part. The intermediate mullions (making the window 
into one of four lights) are modern, and may have been 
inserted along with the renovation of the wheel, which was 
restored about the middle of the last century. The archt- 
tot has decided, after a careful study of the east facade, 
to retain these, as the mullions rather help the proportivns 
of the window, and it would simplify the design of the sub- 
jects of the stained glass memorial which it is proposed to 


insert here to Sheriff Thoms. 


As to the interior, at present it is only the choir that is 
used as a place of worship. To make it suitable for this 
purpose it had been shut off from the nave by glazed screens, 
and it has a gallery on its northern wall. (t is known that 
Sheriff ‘Thoms was greatly impressed with the admirable 
restoration which was effected on St. Giles’ Cathedral by 
Dr. Chambers, and that he wished in like manner to see 
St. Magnus Cathedral restored to something of its pristine 
glory, with the whole building open from end to end and 
available for worship. The choir gallery and the screens 
will, therefore, be removed, and the whole imterior in this 
way opened up. The chancel or choir as originally con- 
structed by Bishop William in the twelfth century was 
lengthened a century later by а successor, when ritual 
became more elaborate. The architect, to adapt the choir 
to the Presbyter'an form of worship, proposes to screen off 
the original portion. of Bishop William's choir with a low 
open screen, so that a view of the whole length of the 
church will not be interfered with. At the back of this 
screened off portion an ambulatory is retained to which 
access 15 had by the choir aisles. Within the screened off 
portion are placed the Communion table and stalls for the 
ministers, elders, and choir, while the pulpit is set at the 
north-east pier on a base of red sandstone. АП the wood- 
work here and throughout the church will ђе of Scottish 
oak, aml in the designing of the ornamentation the archi- 
tect has adopted a phase of Seuttish woodwork which pre- 
vailed in the early part vf the sixteenth century, examples 
of which are existing at King's College Chapel, Aberdeen, 
and in a few fragments belonging to Bishop Maxwell's t me 
in St. Magnus Cathedral. 

The roof of the chancel is of vaulted stone, so, too, is 
that of the nave along the length of five bays Three bays 
of the nave are covered with lath and plaster in imitation 
of the adjoining vaulting. That will be removed, and 
stone vaulting substituted. The transept roofs are open- 
timbered, and it is proposed that they should be left in that 
style—the present timbers, which are much decayed, being 
replacad by oak. 

The floor of the cathedral requires considerable attention. 
The building is situated on ground which slopes from the 
south-east to the north-west, and the subsoil being of clay, 
the water is bound under present conditions to keep the 
building in a state of dampness. It is proposed that the 
Whole interior of the church should be excavated to a suffi- 
cient depth, stone bottoming put in, and asphalted on the 
top; over that will be a bed of concrete, on which will be 
lad stone paving in polvchrome treatment, with oak wood- 
block flooring in the seating area cf the nave, transepts, 
aml aisles. The choir and choir aisles will be treated in 
the same way, but prepared for tiles and marble, which 
Was the original form of treatment of the flooring im these 
parts. The steps leading from the nave to the choir will 
be of marble of a colour to harmonise with the glazed en- 
caustic tiles with which most of the flooring will be laid. 
Мапу old encau tic tiles of the old flooring have been found. 
It should be said that the stone walls of nave, choir, and 
transepts, which had been roughly dealt with in the past 
m тапу parts, will be suitably treated and pointed. The 
flat tombstones placed between the nave pillars in 1848 will 
be retained in their present position as their original sites 
are now possibly unknown. There will be no seats placed 
above them. It is suggested that the two raised cenotaphs 
further east might be removed and placed in suitable posi- 
tions at the east end of the choir aisles; and that Bishop 
Tulloch’s tomb, fragments of which remain in the cathedral, 
should be reinstated in its former position in the south aisle 
of the choir. It is proposed that provision should be made 
in the nave and transepts for a congregation. of 700; that 
the heating should be on the low-pressure hot-water system, 
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with pipes im ducts in the floor, with gratings so that по 
horizontal pipes should be seen; and that the windows 
should be glazed with Jeaded glass of medieval pattern, 
the glass to be used being what is known as “cathedral 
glass.” Fragments of such glass from one of the earliest 
windows have been found. ‘fhe principal entrance at the 
west end, it may be stated, и is proposed to protect with 
an internal porch, with swing doors to prevent draughts. | 

As to the external roof, the roof of the nave and its 
aisles, and the choir and aisles will be constructed of oak. 
As the nave aisle roofs are seen through the trifor'um arches, 
the timbers will be dressed and oiled. ‘There are two 
chapels in the transepts, which it is proposed to open up 
and convert into vestries. The architect. proposes, on the 
restoration of the external roof, to preserve the 
present slates and ridges for re-use, making good any 
deficiency with similar ones. ‘They are of good texture 
and beautiful colour, and typical of the locality, 
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ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 


N Wednesday of last week, a meeting, presided over 
by Sir Wiliam Preece, K.C.B., F.R.S., was held 
at Caxton Hall to consider the desirability of form- 

mg an Association of Consulting Engineers, the object of 
the association being to improve the status of the profes- 
son and to place и on a more satisfactory basis than 
hitherto. 

Invitations had been issued to a number of consulting 
engineers, at the instance of a Provisional Committee, and 
the invitation was signed on behalf of this committee by 
the following members :— 

Representing Civil Engineering :—Messrs. W. T. Douglass, 
E. L. Mansergh, Midgley Taylor, and Henry Rofe, 

Representing Electrical and Mechanical Engineering : — 
Messrs. B. M. Jenkin, W. M. Mordey, Llewellyn Preece, 
and James Swinburne, 

Representing Gas Engineers:—Messrs. С. G, Hunt and 
E. H. Stevenson. 

Mr. A. H. Dykes, as hon. secretary of the Provisional 
Committee, read letters of regret at their inability to attend 
the meeting drom Messrs. Charles Bright, E. M. Lacy, С. 
Hunt, H. Humphreys, W. H. Patchell, C, P. Sparks, W. 
T. Douglass, H. Rofe, and J. F. C. Snell, ali of whom 
expressed themselves as being heartily in sympathy with 
the objects of the meeting. 

Mr. Midgley Taylor, who presided at the opening of the 
meeting pending the arrival of Sir William Preece, who 
was detained, said that the object of calling the meeting 
Was to form an Association of Consulting Engineers. The 
subject had been before several consulting engineers for 
the past two years, ur more, and as some initial step had 
to be taken. the members who originally took the subject 
up formed themselves into a Provisional Committee, and 
had held a large number of meetings, with the result that 
the present meeting had been called ta confirm, or other- 
wise, the action taken by the committee in the past. The 
object of the meeting was to see whether the general idea 
of the formation of the association met with the approval 
of consulting engineers in this country. ` Everyone knew 
that quite recently the Institution of Civil Engineers had 
helped the consulting engineer to the best of their ability 
by forming rules for professional conduct, and he was sure 
that every engineer would feel that that was a step in the 
right direction. He had no Кай that from the point of 
view of the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
they (the council) had gone as far as that body could go. 


Не thought the membership of the institution was something 


approaching 10,000; probably the regular consulting 
engineers in this country were not 5 per cent. of that body, 
am] therefore the self-appointed committee considered that 
the council Gf the institution could not, in the very nature 
of things, give all the protection that was desirable for the 
consulting engineer. He wished to emphas'se the point 
that the committee had not been working in any antagonism 
to the Institution. of Civil Engineers, but had been 
endeavouring to go one better than was possible for that 
body. He felt that the public wanted protecting. At the 
present time, if municipal authorities erected works, even 
of large magnitude, they were not compelled to employ a 
qualified man to advise them, and there was nothing to 


prevent an absolutely unqualified man going to the particular 
authority, touting for the work and be.ng employea. Under 
these circumstances he felt they shoula endeavour to form 
an association such as would not unly protect themseives, 
but would also protect the various public bodies and per- 
sons in this country who were anxivus fo get a properly 
qualified man to advise them on engineering works. He 
felt that those unqualified men who endeavoured to take 
the work out of one’s hands, even after the appointment 
had been made, should mot have the standing that would 
° belong to the members of a body such as it was proposed 
to form. “The committee hoped that the meeting would 
result in the formation of the association, but at ine same 
time they wanted to have an open expression of op пюп 
from everyone, whether thev were favourable or otherwise. 
He then callel upon Mr. James Sw.nburne (who had 
interested himself in the movement from the very begin- 
mng) to propose the formation of the association. 

Mr. James Swinburne formally proposed that the associa- 
tion be formed at once, but he first. wished to say that the 
self-appointed committee had met with many difficulties. 
. First, there was an idea that there was some antagonism 
between the proposed Association ¿f Consulting Engineers 
and other institutions. ‘The only thing that а body like 
the civil engineers could do was to frame rules of etiquette 
which were very good things in themselves, but which really 
limited the powers of the genuine consulting engineer rather 
than helped him. It was, therefore, mecessary that con- 
sulting engineers should work in sympathy with the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers and other institutions, and that 
they should, in addittm, form an association themselves, 
not for the ригро е of technical papers, but purely to guard 
the interests of consulting engineers as such, and of the 
public in so far as the latter were bound up with 
interests of the consulting engineer. The great difheulty 
in forming an association was that people were apt to split 
over small differences of opinion. He therefore asked the 
meeting to kok at the matter as broadly as possible, and 
not to consider whether апу partcular rule interfered with 
their own ideas. He also urged the older members of the 
consulting profession not to stand aloof because they were 
in a position sufficiently independent not to be affected by 
the malpraotices of those who were not genuine consult ng 
engineers. By lending their mames to the movement they 
would ђе helping the vounger consultant, who was the man 
to be looked for. As to the rules that had been cireulated, 
the idea was not to adopt them immediately. All they 
could do was to sav whether they were going to have an 
Association of Consulting Engineers or not. If. they were, 
then they had to appoint something—a temporary committee 
or samething of that sort—to which the details of forma- 
tion and rules of the association could be handed over for 
consideration to be finally approved by the members «f the 
association. In the case of this first meeting it was 
obviously ¿impossible to make the list of invitations as com- 
plete as the committee would desire. It was hoped that 
any who had not vet been communicated with, would under- 
stand that the association was intended to cover the broadest 
possible field consistent with its objects, and that those 
corporate members of the Institution of Civil Engineers who 
were practising purely as consulting engmeers, would, by 
sending in their names, asist the secretary in comp'hng 
his list of membership for submission to the committee. 

The motion having been seconded by Mr. E. L. Man- 
sergh, a general discussion ОК place. 

Mr. E, H. Stevenson remarked that he only wished such 
an association had been started twenty or thirty years ago, 
and although it might not now affect the older members 
like himself, it would be of verv great assistance to the 
younger consulting engineers, Мг. Robert Hammond 
dwelt upon the importance of such an association from the 
public pomt of view. Although a private company was 
quite at liberty to have work carried out in any way that 
might seem desirable, in the case of municipal work it 
became highly desirable that public money should be spent 
only under the guidance of properly-qualified engineers. A 
good deal of the discussion turned upon the queston of 
the name of the association. Thus, Мг, A. Н. Preece, 
whilst expressing ст behalf of his firm entire accord with 
the step that had been taken, thought that a committee 
might be sufficient without any formal association. On the 
other hand, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Midgley Taylor, Mr, Low- 
cock, Mr. Hammond, and others, were strongly in favour 
of am association. with a council, owing to the fact that 
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such a body would carry more weight with Government’ 
officials, Courts of Law, and the general public. Mr. 
W. M. Могу saw no objection to the formatin of an 
association from the point of view of adding to the already 
long list of societies, because its functions would be very 
difterent from those. of the ordinary society. He was of 
opinion that a great deal depended upon the selection of a 
suitable name, and he thought it would be best to call the 
society an association. 

There was also some discussion as to whether the term 
“consulting engineer" was altogether the best to be adopted 
in the name of the association, Mr. Druitt Halpin thought 
it was undesrable, but other speakers thought :t was 
difficult to substitute any other term. Mr. A. P. 1. 
Cotierell askel whether the Instituton of Сул Engmeers 
were in favour of the scheme, as otherwise the association 
might come in conflict w th the institution sooner or later, 
which would be higaly undesirable. In reply to this 
question, Мг. А. H. Dykes sad that he had received 2 
letter of a sympathetic nature from the secretary of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 

The formation of the association was also supported 
briefly by Mr. Campbell Swinton, Mr, B. M. Jenkin, and 
Mr. H. W. Handcock. 

Sir William Preece, who had arrived during the discus- 
sion amd had taken the chair, said he was entirely im 
sympathy with the movement. Most of the discussion had 
been on the question of the name which was not very 
important at the moment. Не assured them of the sympathy 


. of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and he wa; sure that 


the committee of the association would be received heartily 
bv the council m me discussion of апу points that might 
arise. Wihat they wanted was to band themselves together 
as brothers in a similar profession with a very strong com- 
mittee and strong chairman. He then put the reso.ution, 
that the association be formed, to the meeting, and declared 
it to be carried unanimously. 


The chairman then read the list of names of the suggested 
committee, the names being as follows :— 


As representing Civil Engineering:—Baldwin Latham, 
S. К. Lowcock, E. L. Mansbergh, Henry Rofe, and 
Midgley ‘Taylor. 

Electrical and Mechanical Engineering :—Messrs. Robert 
Hammond, B. M. Jenkin, W. M. Mordey, W. H. Patchell, 
Sir Wm. Preece, J. F. C. Snell, James Swinbume 

Ga; Engineering:—Messrs. С. Hunt, E. H. Stevenson 
and Henry Woodall. 

No further names being forthcoming, the committee were 
elected as above, with power to add to their number, to 
take what steps they considered desirable for the formation 
of the association, and to formulate rules to be submitted 
to a general meeting to be called in the autumn. 

Мг. B. М. Jenkin explained the [nes on which а code 
of rules had been drawn up by the Provisional Committee, 
and placed them formally at the disposal of the new com- 
mittee. The committee drew up a set of rules which they 
handed to the Institution of Civil Engineers for considera- 
tion. There was a proposal at that time that the insituti ii 
might distinguish in their list of members between those 
acting as consultants and others, but the council were not 
prepared to do so. The object of the rules was to define 
what a consulting engineer was, ard one of the objects of 
the association was to make all consultants join together 
and work together along definite professional lines. That 
was extremely difficult, as one could only define а ca 
sulting engineer by saving what he could or could not do, 
but it was hoped that the rules would define. pretty. clearly 
what he might or might not do, and would be a help to 
voung consultants as to what their professonal conduct 
should be, and teach the public what a consulting engine?r 
is. The idea was to print the rules with a list of members. 
so that anvone who wished to obtain a consulting engineer 
could consult the register. The rules were not complete, 
or in their final form, but were issued primarily w:th à 
view to discussion later. | 

Mr. James Swinburne proposed the election of Mr. A. H. 
Dykes as honorary secretarv, reminding the meeting that 
the success of the matter was entirely due to him, amd this 
was seconded and carried unanimously . T 

Mr. Dykes responded briefly in accepting the position, 
and the meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to S:r 
Wm. Preece for presiding. 
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THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE, 


VISIT ТО CHINGFORD RESERVOIR Works. 
Y the courtesy of Mr. William B. Bryan, M.Inst.C.E., 
B chief engineer of the Metropolitan Water Board, the 
members of the Concrete institute visited the new 
Chingford Reservoir Works on Wednesday, June 29, 1910. 
Ihe members assembled at Enfield Lock Station at 10.45 
a.m. sharp, when the party were conducted over the Works 
by Mr. Charles F. Marsh, M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. 12242; 
Deverell, M.Inst.C.E., resident engineer. 

The reservoir having been visiteu, lunch was served at 
about 1 p.m. at the Fountain Inn, and afterwards the party 
viewed the river diversion works, returning from Angel 
Road Station on the conclusion ot their visir. 

The Chingford Reservoir wiM contain about 3,000 
million gallons. The water area is 416 acres, and the 
length or embankment about 44 miles. 

The embankment is being formed of material excavated 
from within the reservoir. | 

The top portion of the inner slope will be lined with 
concrete, and this for a distance of 4ft. below top water 
will be faced with brickwork. The lining will consist of a 
brick-faced vertical wall 3ft. high, with concrete coping, 
Which will be rounded off at the bottom to meet the lower 
portion of the lining which is formed on the slope. 

The water will be pumped into the reservoir from the 


River Lee and River Lee Navigation at the north end, 


through ‘five lines of 48in. cast-iron pipes passing up the 


< outer slope and discharging into a chamber at the top of 
the embankment. From this chamber the water will pass 


over a long granite sill down an inclined slope into a 
stepped channel. 

The outlet from the reservoir will be at the south-east 
comer. The valve houses on the outlet shafts will be con- 
structed of concrete and have domed roofs. The inner 
shaft wall be connected to the reservoir embankment by a 
reinforced concrete bridge 6ft. wide between parapets, and 
20ft. span. The parapets of this bridge will be rein- 
forced to act as girders supporting the decking. 

From the outer shaft the water will pass through a line 
of 36in. pipes to a chamber controlled by an automatic 
valve on the south side of Marsh Lane. From this cham. 
ber an outlet channel conducts the water for a distance 
of about two miles to an existing basin, from whence it 
can be passed to the other reservoirs of the Metropolitan 
Water Board's Eastern District, and thence to the filter 
beds at Lea Bridge. From the outer shaft of the reservoir 
there will be a further line of 361n. scour pipes discharging 
into the River Lee Diversion. ` 
‚ The construction of the reservoir necessitates several con- 
siderable subservient works. The River ‘Lee has been 
d.verted for a distance of three miles through a channel 
55ft. wide, with side walls of concrete faced with Kentish 
rag stone, and coped with concrete blocks. 


Intake channels are also in course of construction from 


the River Lee and River Lee : avigation to the site of the 
pumping station at the northern end of the reservoir. 

A channel three and a-half miles long has been con- 
structed along the eastern side of the works, to divert the 
contaminated water from the hillside, and discharge this 
below Flander's Weir into the old river channel. 

An overflow weir has been constructed to pass flood 
waters from the Lee Navigation, discharging into the old 
River Lee below the reservoir. ‘The public road crosses 
this channel on a concrete bridge. The towing-path 
Crosses the overflow weir on a reinforced concrete bridge; 
It also crosses the weir, supplving water to the pumps from 
the Lee Navigation, by a similar bridge. 

The Lee Valley road has been diverted for a length of 
1,000 yards. the surface of the diverted portion being of 
tar-macadam. 

The intake channel from the River Lee and the River 
Tee Diversion are crossed by five reinforced concrete 
arched bridges, one of which—that carrving the public road 
Over the Lee Diversion—has three spans of 2756, with 
Sft. rise, and will be on the skew. The other br'dees have 
single spans, one of 5oft., and the other three of ssft., 
the rise in all cases being 54ft. The width of the public 
road bridge will be 4oft. between parapets. and that of the 
other bridges raft. between parapets. One of the ssft. 
Span bridges is for foot traffic only, being of a different 

gn, and only 6ft. wide between parapets. 
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THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY'S Works. 

; A CEDE of the Concrete Institute was held at the 

Royal Uniteu Service Institution, Whitehall, London, S.W., 

on June 30, 1910, at 8 p.m., Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, 

Y.K.LB.A., M.C.L., in tne chair. 

After Mr. Herbert E. Steinberg, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., and 
Major Louis Tebbutt, J.P., had been elected members ot 
the Concrete Institute, Mr. A. Alban H. Scott, M.S.A., 
М.С.1., read а Paper entitled “Тһе British Aluminium 
Company's Works at Kinlochleven,” which was profusely 
Ulustrated by lantern slides. The following is an abstract 
of the Paper :— 

Aluminium, the author stated, was now obtained elec- 
trolytically from bauxite, a cay contaming a high percentage 
of aluminium oxide. The British Aiuminium. Company 
Were now producing metal containing 97.3 per cent. pure 
aluminium. They nad extensive bauxite mines m France 
and at Lame. The alumina was extracted from tae bauxite 
at Larne, and from there sent to Foyers and Kinlochleven 
to be made into the commercial form of metal. The 
company had also extensive works at Stangtjord in 
Norway, Orsieres in Switzerland, and at Greenock, and 
their rolling mills were situated at Milton, in Staffordshire. 
The total water-power at the various works exceeded 
60,000 h.p 

Kinlochleven is situated on the west coast of Argyllshire, 
and is separated from the county of Inverness by tae Loch 
and River Leven, access being gained to the works by train 
so far as Ballachulish and Glencoe, thence by steamer up 
the Loch Leven, for a distance of about nine miles, the 
new village and works being situated, as the name implies, 
at the top of Loch Leven. This district is one of the most 
rugged in the Highlands, and is noted for its magnificent 
scenery. The only road leading into Kinlochleven is from 
Fort William, a distance of 24 miles, and this road is not 
available for heavy traffic, nor was it available for use as 
access to the site during the course of construction. of the 
works. 

Kinlochleven works were started early in тооз. and the 
work was rapidly carried. through, an average of about 
3,000 men being emploved on the works continuously, and 
during the finer months of the year over 5.000 were en- 
gaged upon the work. 


| CONSULTANTS AND CONTRACTORS. 

The consulting engineers for the dam hydraulic works, 
and wharves were Messrs. P. W. and C. S. Мак; for the 
clectrical work, Sir Alexander Kennedy and J. W. Jenkins. 
The contractors of the dam and hydraule work were 
Messrs. Sir John Jackson and Sons; for turbines, ete., 
Messrs. Jens Orten. Boving and Co.; for the generators, 
Messrs. Dick Kerr and Со. ; for the telephones and street 
lighting, Messrs. Johnson and Phillips; for the switch- 
board, control panels, and motors for No. 2 Factory. 
Messrs. Siemens Brothers; for the village, power house, 
NO. 1 factory, and staff houses, Messrs. McLaughlin and 
Harvey; and for No. 2 factory, Messrs. McAlpine and 
Sons. | 
The author of the Paper had the honour of being archi- 
tect for the factory buildings, and for the village. staff 
houses, etc. Mr. W. Murray Morrison, M.Inst.C.E., was 
the general manager of the company, under whose direction 
the whole of the work was carried out. 

The systems of reinforced concrete wed were 
| The cement 
used was supplied by the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers (1900), Ltd. 


Dam. 
The dam has been constructed at a distance of about | 
five and a-half miles from the head of the loch. Ву its 
means the water of three existing lochs was thrown into 
one. | 
The top of the dam is 1.068. above the sea level, tne 
level of the three original lochs being 992Н., r.o»2ft.. and 
1,028ft. respectively. The catchment area formed by their 
unification is from so to бо square miles, and as the rain- 
fall is about rooin. per annum яп that part of Scotland, 
the possibility of a shortage of water. and its harmful con- 
sequences, is very remote. This gives the Kinlochleven 
works an advantage over a great many other hydro-electric 
stations, which are liable to run dry in summer. 
The dam is about three-quarters of a mile long and 86ft. 
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high in the centre, the width at the bottom being 63ft., and 
the width at the top той. The whole оЁ ће dam is con- 
structed of concrete. The foundations are sunk sft. 6in. 
into the solid rock. The dam is surmounted by a tower, 
from which the valves at the outgoing conduit are 
controlled. | 

The water is conveyed from the dam along the mountain 
side for a distance of about 38 miles па reinforced con- 
crete conduit, the inside section being 8ft. by 8ft., and the 
conduit has a steady fall of ift. in r,oooft. Along the 
length of the conduit the various side streams from the 
mountains are picked up so as to take advantage of all the 
water available; the main penstock chamber is at the 
junction of the concrete conduit, and the six 3gin. diameter 
iron pipes form the main pipe line. Here the main control 
of the water supply is operated. | 

The pipe line, which is about rl miles in length, con- 
уеуз the water down to the main distributing valves, which 
are placed immediately above the entrance of the water to 
the power house, the water passing through these valves 
to the bus-pipes and thence to the distribution pipes (which 
are below the general level of the floor of the power house) 
direct to the nine high-pressure turbines {Pelton wheel 
type) of over 3.200 h.p. each, and two 930-h.p. turbines. 
An output of 20,000 k.w. at 250 to 275 v. is secured bv 
means of 18 generators, each capable of running at full 
load dav and night continuously for months at a time, at 
a normal speed of 300 r.p.m. 


SITE, POWER HOUSE, AND No. т FACTORY. 

The site before апу works were commenced was simply 
in the usual condition of the uninhabited Highlands. 

The ground was very varied and treacherous, large tracts 
of peat overlying portions of the site. The levels also 
were extremely awkward for arranging the railway, village, 
and factories on convenient sites, and а verv large amount 
of excavating, not only in soft material, but also in some 
of the very hardest stone, had to be carried. out. 

The foundations of the powerhouse are constructed of 
ordinary plain concrete, and in these foundations is pro- 
vided the bus-bar chase, tail-race, and subways for the 
pipe connections. The floor of the power house is tiled 
with red Cheshire tiles and Hawkeslev’s treads, A power- 
ful electric crane is installed here, so that any part of the 
machinery can be moved by the crane. The roof is formed 
of steel trusses, steel and wood purlins, roof-boarding, 
felted and slated with Ballachulish slates. The main out- 
side walls are constructed of local stone, the dressings being 
of Kintallen granite and artificial stone made with the local 
rock. 

No. т Factorv, which contains all the electrical furnaces, 
is built of similar materials, and covers a very extensive 
floor area. The workshops are arranged along one side of 
No. 1 Factory, and abut on to, and have access from, the 
power house and furnace-room. The main stores wall be 
built on the south side of the general factory buildings. 


THE CARBON FACTORY. 

The process for manufacturing aluminium requires a 
great amount of carbon, and in order that a plentiful supply 
of electrodes may be always to hand, the British Aluminium 
Companv have erected a carbon factory for its manufac- 
ture at Kinlochleven. In constructing this building a very 
treacherous subsoil was come upon, which resulted in part 
of the foundations having to go about 55Н. below the 
general floor-level. The whole of the foundations are 
formed of reinforced concrete on the principle of spread 
foundation slabs stiffened bv cross and longitudinal beams. 
The columns are carried from the foundation slabs up to 
the underside of the top beams, these beams carrving the 
very heavy stone walling; the columns carry the walling 
and roof, and also in some cases the bunkers and contents. 
Some of the columns take over 250 tons. The upper rein- 
forced concrete floors are constructed to carrv from 8 to 20 
ewts. per foot super, and concentrated heavy machinery, 
such as motors, etc. 

The walls, with the exception of those which are made 
temporary for the purpose of future extensions, are con- 
structed of coursed random rubble built in cement, the 
stone being local rock, and the walls vary in thickness 
from тїп. to 36in.. many of them going to a considerable 
height. The roofs generally have steel trusses of various 
spans, with steel and wood purlins; in some cases the roofs 


are boarded-to receive the Ballachulish slates, and in some 
of the rooms the slating has been fixed direct on small steel 
purlins without any woodwork at all. Two large flats are 
constructed of reinforced concrete, and it is interesting to 
note that these flats are quite watertight, although. no roof 
covering has been’ put on. 

In this factory overhead reinforced concrete bunkers are 
constructed to carry 4 tons, 10 tons, 60 tons, 140 tons, 
350 tons, and 2,000 tons, the latter being carried on 16 
reinforced concrete columns each 2ft. 3in. square. The 
design and work of these are of a very complicated nature, 
and the author believed the 2,000-ton bin is the largest 
bunker constructed entirely of reinforced concrete without 
the aid of R.S.J. s. | 


ROADS, LIGHTING, SEWAGE AND WATER SUPPLY. 
Very extensive roads have been laid out and constructed. 
The whole of the factories, streets, houses, cottages, and 

other ‘buildings are lit by electric light. 

The general drainage of the village 1s carried on with 
3in. to 18in. diameter stoneware and iron pipes. The sur- 
face water has a separate system of lange culverts. Septic 
tanks wil] deal with the sewage at the outfall, the surface- 
water outfalls disaharging direct into the river. The sur 
face-water culverts are constructed in various ways, some 
being open with the sides formed of rubble masonrv, others 
being open reinforced concrete culverts, whilst there are 
also circular and square forms in reinforced concrete. 

The water supply for the village is obtained from the 
catchment area of Согпетога. A comparatively small 
dam has been constructed, so that the reservoir will contain 
when completed sufficient water for a population of over 
6,000. Iron pipes have been used throughout the whole 
of the domestic supplies. 


STAFF HOUSES, OFFICES, LABORATORY, ETC. 

The staff houses naturally vary in size and ‘accommoda- 
tion, but they have generally been constructed with ordin- 
arv concrete foundations and 6in. concrete over the area of 
the site, the walls being of rough rubble of varying thick- 
ness, from пут. to 22in. The walls are in some cases 


"coated with cement rough-cast, and the inside of all 


external walls battened and lathed and plastered. The in- 
terior walls are formed of brickwork in cement, the floors 
being as usually constructed in the South. The roofs, 
however, are considerably stronger than usual, and have 
boarding and felt, and are slated with Ballachulish slates, 
which are very thick and heavy. These slates give an ex- 
cellent appearance to the roofs. The slates are fixed in 
diminishing courses, which again helps the appearance, and 
this district, having such a little sun, the thick and rugged 
slates give a greater relief than the thin and even slates. 
The Ballachulish slates seem to be particularly adaptable 
and serviceable for that part of the country, as they with- 
stand the verv severe weather. 

The offices and laboratory are constructed of similar 
material as the staff houses. In all these buildings the 
lintels are of reinforced concrete, and the upper floor of the 
offices is also of this material. | 


COTTAGES, COTTAGE FLATS, SINGLE-MEN’S QUARTERS, 
| SHOPS, ADMINISTRATION BLOCK. 

The housing accommodation for the general employees 
consists of various classes of buildings, which can be gener- 
ally divided as follows: Self-contained cottages; cottage 
flats; and single men’s quarters. 

Permanent shops have been erected, including the neces- 
sary bakehouses, stores, etc. 

The earliest forms of houses were constructed of two 
3-brick walls, from the ground line right up to the eaves. 
with 2lin. cavity between, and were rough-cast on the out- 
side, and ‘plastered direct on to the brick walls inside. 

The lower cottage flats and single men's quarters and 
administration block are built on quite a new method. the 
whole of the main constructional work being of reinforced 
concrete, the walls being formed of reinforced concrete 
posts and beams, and the panels thus formed by the posts 
and beams being filled in with two тп. slabs with 21n. 
cavitv between. and the whole face cement rough-casted. 

This form of construction had. the author thought, to à 
very great: extent solved the difficulty of . obtaining well- 
built, solid and efficient houses at such a low cost that. 1 
was possible for the lowest-paid class of labourer to be 
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housed in а more decent manner, with à lower rent, th 
n . 3 an 
had hitherto been the case. | 


RAILWAYS, WHARF AND JETTY. 

An electric railway has been constructed from the factory 
to the wharves at the head of Lock Leven ; the total 
length is about three-quarters of a mile (double track). 

Yhe wharf and jetty are constructed of wood, and have 
electrical cranes, both stationary and movable, for quick 
loading and discharge of steamers. 

, The largest boat that has used the lock Was 1,500 tons 
displacement, carrying a cargo ot nearly 1,000 tons. Until 
these works were constructed, steamers of only a Very 
small tonnage could use the loch, as at one part, called 
"The Narrows,” it was very shallow, even at high water. 
This, however, has been dredged, thus allowing com- 
paratively large vessels free course. 

A discussion followed in which Mr. W. G. Kirkaldv, 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., M.C.L, Mr. T. Malcolm McAlpine, 
Assoc. Inst.C.E., M.C.L, Mr, H. K. С Bamber, F,HC., 
M.C.L, Mr. G. C. Workman, M.C.L, Mr. Lucien 
Serraillier, M.C.I., Mr. Percival M. Fraser, A.R.LB.A. 
M.C.L, Mr. J. Ernest Franck, A.R.I.B.A., M.C.I, and 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A., M.C.L, took part. 

The meeting then terminated. 

The Paper and the discussion, together with the illustra- 
tions, will be published in full in the Concrete Institute's 
"Transactions," as also a full description of the reservoir 
at Chingford, illustrated by working drawings and photo- 
graphs. 

———X* 


BUILDING NEWS. 


THE foundation-stone of the new building for the Pearl 
Life Assurance Co., Ltd., at Leeds, was laid on the 4th 
inst., by the president and founder of the company, and 
the total cost of the land and building will exceed 
460,000. The work is being carried out from the design 
and under the superintendence of Mr. William Bakewell, 
Е.К.1.В.А., architect, Leeds. 
LS Em. 

THE future of the Cameron Estate, which the Buckhaven 
Town Council purchased about a couple of years ago, is 
at present under consideration. The estate consists of 
about 37 acres, and includes the old mansion of Cameron 
House. Among the many proposals for the utilisation of 
the estate that have been mooted is a scheme to make the 
Major part of it the site of a “garden city,” to build an 
infectious diseases hospital upon part, and to lease the 
mansion. At a meeting of the council, Councillor Thom- 
son stated that it would require the spending of £500 to 
make the house habitable. It was agreed that the burgh 
Surveyor should draw up an estimate of the probable cost 
of repairs to it. A tentative site has now been selected 
for the hospital, and further preparations for its erection 
will ere long be in progress. The town clerk stated that 
he had already five or six inquiries for feus on the estate. 
Councillor Comrie suggested £20 ап acre as a reasonable 
rate for feus, as the place would have every facility of life. 


On Wednesday the Unionist Methodists of Exeter opened 
their new chapel at Mount Pleasant. Erected in one of the 
new suburbs of the city, this place of worship occupies а 
commanding position on the rising ground near the top of 
the hill, at the corner of Pinhoe and Mount Pleasant 


Roads, , The building is designed in “Perpendicular 
Gothic." It is built of local red bricks, with Bath stone 


dressings and tracery, the roofs being covered with Cornish 
slates, and the windows filled with leaded lights. Inter- 
nally the plan consists of nave, choir, and transepts of 
slight projection, minister’s and choir vestries. The nave 
15 Soft. long and 42ft. wide. It is seated with open 
benches, and a handsome rostrum and communion space is 
Provided. The benches are of pitchpine, and the choir 
front, rosttum, and communion rail of Austrian Wainscot 
oak. The total accommodation is for 582 persons, i.e.. 
426 on the ground floor, 120 in the gallery over the en- 
trances and lobbies, and 36 in the choir. The heating is 
Y hot-water Pipes and radiators, and the lighting by elec- 
tricity. The roof has open timber hammer-beam principals 
of Pleasing design and good construction. The buildings 
have been erected by Messrs. Westcott, Austin, and White, 
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contractors, of Exeter, from the designs and details of Mr. 


Dunn, F.R.I.B.; ., architect ^ 
Chambers, Waterloo Street, Birmingham. » Of Clarendon 


THERE has been issued to members of Leith Town Council 
a report by the town architect on the proposed public hall 
and library for the town. The report stated that for a 
public hall surplus land acquired by the tramway under- 
taking at Leith Walk was adequate, having an area of 
2,230 yards. ‘The buildings on the site were old, and the 
architect considered a fair present value of these was 
47,000. The main hall would accommodate 2,450 per- 
sons and an upper hall would seat 175. The cost of 
erection, including ordinary furnishings, would be approxi- 
mately 424,000. Spread over 30 years the annual payment, 
meluding principal and interest at 34 per cent. would be 
41,625. It might be fairly assumed that the yearly revenue 
would meet the expenditure and leave a sufficient. surplus 
for upkeep, ete., apart from charges. To provide a public 
library. additional property would have to be acquired on 
the south, having an area of 517 yards. The owners 
expected for this £4,500. "The plans for the free library 
provided on the ground flour a reading-room for about 100 
readers and other apartments. He estimated the сой of 
erection, including ordinary fittings, at £11,000. The cost 
of a hall and library on an alternative site near the foot 
of Leith Walk would be £55,000, including—site, 
4,515,000; compensation £2,000; hall, £26,000; and 
library, £12,000. ‘The sub-committee of a special com- 
mittee on the subject recommend the dropping of the pro- 
posal to build a library, but that the public hall be erected 
on the tramway site. 


———ж——— 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. E. H. SHORLAND AND BROTHER, Ітр., of Fails- 
worth, Manchester, have recently supplied their warm air 
ventilating patent Manchester grates to the Tredworth 
Schools, Gloucester. 


A LARGE clock, with two dials and chiming the quarters, 
has been fixed in the Parish Church at Edmondthorpe, 
near Oakham, by Messrs. John Smith and Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby, who made the clock for the neigh- 
bouring church at Wymondham, and chimes at Buckminster, 


a short time ago. 


IN our issue of July 8, in our article on “ Ро пе Tiles," we 
ought to have stated that the action of Messrs. Bells in 
starting asbestos cement tiles and sheet manufacture in 
England was the direct outcome of Mr. Lloyd George's 
revision of the Patent Act, under which the Eternit patents 
owned by Austrians were revoked in 1908-1909, in con- 
sequence of non-manufacture. | 


OWING to the rapid increase in their business as lift manu- 
facturers, Messrs. Smith. Major and Stevens, Ltd., have 
for some time past found their Battersea premises verv in- 
adequate for their growing needs, and have been compel led 
to provide new works, which are now in course of erection 
at Northampton. A spacious plot of land has been 
secured affording ample opportunity for further expansion, 
and it is intended that the new premises shall embody not 
only the most modern manufacturing improvements, but 
shall provide also for the greater comfort and health of the 
workmen and staff. It is hoped that all will be ready for 
occupation in the autumn. A portion of the staff and a 
considerable number of workmen will be retained in 
London in the interests of the extensive connection роз- 
sessed by the company in the Metropolitan district, where 
they and their predecessors have been established for 140 
years. | 
THE advantage to property owners and occupiers of keep- 
ing premises in sound repair is obvious, but especially is 
this the case where special exposure to all kinds of weather 
occurs, such as with church spires and chimney shafts. 
In chimney shafts the work usually becomes bad at the top 
first, owing to the fumes and other causes. The pointing 
for about 2oft. down gets washed out by bad weather, and 
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Parish Church, South Hackney. 


the top bricks become loose and dangerous. The same 
occurs with church spires; the top portion of the spire 
being very slight, each side receives the full force of all 
storms, the joints of masonry get washed out, and the 
stones being very small near the top quickly hecome 
perished and crumble away. The old and expensive system 
of an elaborate scaffolding no doubt made the question of 
investigation and repairs a serious matter, but with the new 
system of “laddering,” chimney shafts and spires can be 
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examined and repaired much more expeditiously and 
economically. We give an illustration of a church at South 
Hackney, showing the spire recently under repair by 
Messrs. Lever Connell and Co., of 14, Pemberton Ter- 
race, Highgate, N. The figure on the left at the top of 
the spire is Mr. Connell. There is no doubt that in the 
case of these loftv and exposed constructions periodic in- 
spection is most necessary. This firm also make a specia- 
lity of copper tape lightning conductors. 
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COMPETITION DISABILITIES. 


OMPETITIONS are again to the fore, and it is to be 
regretted that the. results of reform are not always 
apparent. In some cases the promoters make very 

emphatic statements as to the objectionable features of their 
schemes. Here is a condition which should take away all 
the attractiveness from the Maesteg Town Hall Competi- 
tion except for architectural adventurers. The committee 
do not intend to engage the authors of the designs for which 
premiums may be awarded to carry out or supervise the 
work. ‘This is very clear; the winning of a paltry premium 
of 25 or 10 guineas is the limit of ambition. The designs 
received in this competition will probably be worthy of the 
conditions. At Folkestone the competition for a new 
secondary school for 150 can only be entered by fellows, 
associates or licentiates of the R.I:B.A., or members of 
the Society of Architects; a most unfair condition, and 
one which rules out some of the ablest architects. In this 
competition, moreover, the deposit of two guineas 15 ге- 
tained if the applicant for, conditions does not send a 
bona-fide design, instead of allowing it to be returned if 
the conditions appear unsatisfactory. In the case of the 
Kingstown Carnegie Library Competition the deposit of one 
guinea is refunded if the list of conditions is returned. In 
this competition we could wish that the premiums were 
awarded to the second and third designs, leaving the first 
designer to be rewarded bv the commission. But the mis- 
takes in conditions appear to have culminated in the Stock- 
port Carnegie Library Competition, as to which Mr. G. H. 
Willoughby writes : — 

No. 1.—Paragraph 3: The premiums offered for an 
“invitation” competition, among 46 architects, viz., £50, 
430, and £20 for designing a building of this size and 
character are quite inadequate, especially as the £50 
merges into the successful competitor’s commission, and 
consequently becomes a myth. Should the project, how- 
ever, be abandoned, 1} per cent. is the recognised fee, 
stipulated by the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
their regulations for competitions, for the successful com- 
petitor to receive—assessed on the estimated expenditure 
(not #50 as offered), and the “three” premiums should be 
disbursed in full to the authors respectively of the next 
three designs in order of merit. Will the promoters please 
reconsider this paragraph, and place the matter on a more 
equitable footing? No. 2.—Paragraph 5: 
declaration issued to each competitor intended to preclude 
his engaging any outside temporary help, for lining in or 
lettering his drawings, or even taking on an “extra hand,” 
assuming the number of his staff has been гесеп у reduced 
owing either to a dearth of work or illness? Does this 
paragraph also require that each competitor shall “per- 
sonally” plan his heating scheme, and is “outside expert 
assistance” also to be barred with respect to same? No. 
3.—15 there any necessity for each competitor to show on 
his drawings heating pipes, drains, and fire-hydrants ? 
Surely these are matters to be settled in the future by the 
“successful” competitor in co-operation with the promoters 
and your borough surveyor. Drains, heating svstems, and 
fire-hvdrants will not affect, in the least, any assessor's 
decision when determining the merits of competitive designs 
for a public library. Why give 46 architects such un- 
necessary labour? No. 4.—What possible advantage can 
It he to any one, at this stage of the project, to require 46 
competitors to incur the trouble and expense of preparing 
"external" and "internal" half-inch scale detail dra wings ? 
Апу experienced assessor would be able from the Ath scale 
drawings submitted to judge the merits of the “architec- 
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tural treatment” of the various designs. Cannot this un- 
necessary labour and expense to the profession also be 
avoided? No. 5.—Is it wise for the promoters to seriously 
insist on Portland stone being used for the dressings to the 
facades (must be are the words used, see paragraph 4, page 
9). It is common knowledge in the North that Portland 
stone fails to resist the sooty sulphur-laden atmosphere of 
manufacturing cities and towns, and soon becomes streaked 
with black and disintegrates. Might not a less perishable 
and less costly material be substituted from quarnes nearer 
at hand (either Derbyshire or Yorkshire), or, as an alterna- 
tive, a non-absorbent vitreous terra-cotta, either of which 
would more effectively retain its colour and lasting proper- 
ties as well as reduce the expenditure? No. 6.—Is it 
reasonable to require 46 competing architects each to give 
his estimate for “pulling down the existing building and 
re-using the old material” (page 8, paragraph 4), as this 
will necessitate every competitor or his surveyor personally 
obtaimng detailed particulars of the existing structure, and 
then inviting tenders from “wreckers,” if the information 
asked for is to be at all reliable? Might not this para- 
graph very properly be deleted and the matter left for your: 
borough ‘surveyor to deal with? It has no bearing on an 
architectural competition. 

All these are fair and pertinent criticisms, and should 
receive attention and consideration. The history of com- 
petitions continues to illustrate the necessity for proper 
advice being obtained as to the framing of conditions. If 
it 1s hoped to attract a response from the best members of 
the profession, the conditions should be as easy and equit- 
able as possible, and they should on no account exclude 
members of the profession who do not see their way to 
join any particular society, and perhaps sign a statement 
that they will not cheat in their business. 


——— ж——— 


THE SCHOOLS OF ART COMPETITIONS. 


UT of the awards distributed over more than thirteen 
thousand works in the Schkols of Art Competitions, 
architecture does nut come in for any conspicuous 

honour, though we are inclined to think the designs are 
better than usual. А bronze medal goes to Wm. Н. Jack- 
son for a town club, to Bertram E. Lisle for a theatre, 
and to Kershaw Peters for a secondary school. John L. 
Northam, for measured drawings of St. Paul's Church, 
Sheffield, receives a bronze medal, and Horace J. Sadler 
receives one for measured drawings and wrought-iron 
chancel-screen and gates, All Saints’ Church, Derbv, and 
also George F. Barker for design for a village school. 
The work generally appears to us more than usually interest- 
ing in many classes, such as modelling, black and white 
work, and ironwork. Ме shall hope to refer to further 
subjects another week. 

The drawings for an assurance company's building, by 
Joseph H. Farrar (Leeds), are admirable, and indicate re 
finement and skill in both design and drawmg. Harold 
Horth (Hull) has produced an able and Ingenious design 
for a pavilion and art gallery, and Charles T. Pledge 
(Camberwell) sends a very meritorious set of drawings for 
urban district offices. Albert E. Lawes (Newcastle-on-Tyne) 
has a good design for entrance gates and lodge, excellently 
set forth. Wm. Henry Jackson (Lambeth L.C.C. School of 
Building) stands amongst the best competitors with a boldlv 
and simply-designed town club—this student must ‘have 
come under good influence. A church in reinforced соп- 
crete, by Francis H. Morley (Leicester), has, we think, 
appeared before at the Institute. It is original and clever, 
without being very attractive in proportion and detail. A 
Shakespeare memorial theatre is the subject of several 
drawings of a grandiose Renaissance building, by Bertram 
E. Lisle (Lambeth), which deserved recognition. Wm. 
J. Kieffer (Birmingham) has produced a good Georgian 
design for a secondary school. Harold Hollas (Hudders- 
field) has done a little village church which comes near 
being very good. The battered tower and the flat-pointed 
arches are mistakes. Benjam'n Donaldson (Х ewcastle-on-Tyne) 
also scores well in his lodges and entrance gates. Albert E. 
Lawes (Newcastle-on-Tyne) has done well with a traditional 
Gothic church design. Ernest B. Norris (Manchester) 
shows much promise in his large and simple treatment of 
a school library; and a satisfactory exhibit is that of a 
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town house, Бу Leopold H. Crow (Manchester). With a 
little more simplicity of detail the school design by George 
F. Barker (Birmingham) would have been quite good. The 
arrangement of masses is good, but not quite the propor- 
tions of windows, etc. Amongst the best of the measured 
drawings are those of the Scnool House, Risley, Derby- 
shire, by Cecil T. Howitt (Nottingham). This subject 15 
well done, and was well worth doing. We are inclined to 
think there is more prumise than usual in plaster modelling 
and carved work. We should certainly like to see more 
of such capital work as the slate carving by Frank Agar 
(Leicester), and the modelling for iron fireback by James 
E. Marshall (Warrington). Unusually good is the cane 
chair design by Thomas Rotherham (Leicester). Very 
suggestive, too, is the iron lectern by George Skilbeck 
(Leeds); with simpler treatment, this might have been quite 
excellent. ‘The hanging sign in wrought-iron, by Mr. 
Shearsmith (Leeds), is admirable. It is quite refreshing 
to see such refined and pleasing simplicity in low relief 
modelling as that by Wm. H. Wright (Nottingham), in a 
full-s:ze design for a marble panel for a public library. 


E are still seeking safety in our past performances. 
The “Times” informs us in regard to the British 
Fine Art Palace at the Rome Exhibition next year 
it has been decided to adopt a masterpiece by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. It would have been easy to erect a vast 
gallery where gaiety, originality and modernity might mingle 
in an effective and showy ensemble. Тһе choice fell upon 
the upper order in the facade of St. Paul's Cathedral. We 
do not feel that this "upper order" would arouse our 
enthusiasm, though perhaps it is better than the upper 
order of the Banqueting House in Whitehall. But the 
final design is to be arranged by Mr. E. L. Lutvens, savs 
the “Times,” so it is permissible to hope that even unto 
this ^upper order" some fresh interest will be engrafted. 
Mr. Lutyens seldom fails to invest his work with interest, 
but perhaps this "upper order" will be too much for him 
after all. It has proved an easy direction towards com- 
monplace obscurity for many. 


A sPECIAL meeting of the Council of the Roval Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland was held at 31, South Frederick 
Street, on Monday last. The president, Mr. Frederick 
Batchelor, was in the chair, and there were also present 
(Messrs. G. С. Ashlin, С. H. Ashworth, Lucius O’Callaghan, 
` Frederick Hayes, F. G. Hicks, G. P. Sheridan, R. C. 
Orpen, С. A. Owen, hon. secretary. А large correspond- 
ence was dealt with. The honorary secretary announced 
that the new conditions of contract had been issued and 
were available for the use of the members. The date of 
the next general meeting was fixed for July 28, the agenda 
to be “Conditions of Contract.” A very handsome gold 
and enamel medallion, based on the design of the new seal 
of the institute, was presented by Mr. Albert E. Murray, 
fellow, to be worn by the president on formal occasions. 
A unanimous vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Murray for 


his generous gift. 


PROFESSOR BERESFORD Pire, F.R.I.B.A., on July 21 
delivered the second of his series of lectures on architec- 
tural education, in the Lecture Theatre, Royal College of 
Science, St. Stephen's Green, Dublin. The lectures are 
under the auspices of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction. Mr. T. W. Russell presided, and 
- there was a good attendance. The title of the lecture was 
“The Study of Architecture as а Constructive Art.” 
Professor Pite showed the interesting nature of the 
mechanical aspects of numerous photographs of Greek and 
Roman works. Не traced the evolution of the characteris- 
tics of the Gothic style from purely engineering necessities. 
The artistic quality of good construction. per sc. was em- 
phasised. Modern needs in construction and sanitation 
and the scope of scientific inquiry into materials and forces 
were explained. | 


THE Glasgow School of Art have awarded diplomas to 
eleven students. The diploma is the highest award the 
institution can give, and entitles the holder to an associate- 
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ship of the Glasgow Society of Art (dip. G.S.A.). The 
diplomas were awarded as follows:—Section of drawing 
and painting—Archibald E. H. Miller, Andrew Watson, 
Elizabeth Mary Watt, and James Young. Section of 
modelling and  sculpture—Robert M’Kean, Alexander 
Proudfoot, and John Sharp. Section of architecture (the 
Glasgow School of Architecture)—Alexander Adam, Walter 
Alexander, Charles Alfred Harding, and Thomas А. 
M’ Adam. 


AT a meeting of the committee of the London Association 
of Master Decorators, held at the secretary’s office, 92, 
(Jueen Victoria Street, E.C., last Monday evening, the roll 
of membership was augmented by the election of a number 
of new members. The association is making steady 
progress, and their efforts in combating some of the more 
glaring grievances of the trade are meeting with very satis- 
factory results. 


At King's College, Strand, Mr. T. E. Peet delivered his 
second and concluding lecture on the work of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund's officers at Abydos during the past sea- 
son, says the “Times.” Mr. Peet, describing the operations 
at the northern and southern cemeteries, said that the 
cemeteries themselves presented the appearance of a con- 
fused mass of sandhills covered with the remains of pottery 
and broken sarcophagi from the graves. Plundering 
apparently began soon after the burials were made. The 
burials of the 18th and roth dynasties very often disturbed 
earlier burials, and the earlier tombs were certainly 
plundered then, if not before. Under the Roman Emperors 
the exploitation of the Abydos cemeteries was one of the 
sources of Imperial revenue, the proceeds going to swell the 
Imperial coffers. 


Apropos of the leaning tower at Pisa, the following 
appeared in the “ Times":—Sir,—In “The Autobiography 
of an Octogenarian Architect,” by George Ledwell Taylor, 


‘vol. 1., pp. 23, 24, 25, there are careful measurements and 


drawings of the Leaning Tower made by Mr. Tavlor and his 
friend Mr. Стезу. Mr. Tavlor was civil architect to the 
Naval Department of Great Britain, Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, of the Society of Arts, of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, and of the Royal Institution of 
Civil Engineers. Mr. Tavlor was the discoverer of the 
famous monument. surmounted by a lion, mentioned by 
Strabo and Pausanias, which was erected in memory of the 
Theban Three Hundred who fell in the battle of Choronea, 
В.С 338.—JAMES H. Carr, Adisham Rectorv. 


"MR. WILLIAM STEVENSON, of Hawkhead House, Paisley, 


and of House Hill, Glasgow, quarrvmaster, of the firm of 
Messrs. Baird and Stevenson, of Carlton Place, Glasgow, 
who died on March 24 last, left, in addition to real estate 
of an estimated capital value of about £100,000,. personal 
е «аге in the United Kingdom valued at £38,674 os. 6d. 


Мк. WILLIAM OsMENT, of Sandford House, Clapton Com- 
mon, N.E., builder, who died on April 24 last, aged 71 
years, left estate of the gross value of £148,886 4s. 1d., 
of “а the net personaltv has been sworn at £101,055 
55. тд. 


Mr. ALEXANDER SOWERBY Hay, of Sacombe Park, Ware, 
Herts, a director of the North-Eastern Steel Company 
(Limited), of Dorman, Long and Co. (Limited), of Bell 
Bros. (Limited), and of the English and American Shipping 
Company (Limited), left £115,526. 


— — —M ——— 


On July zoth the foundation-stone was laid of the first 
house of a garden suburb of Liverpool. It is being erected 
by Copartnership Tenants (Limited), on land forming part 
of the Salisbury estate at Wavertree, and 180 acres have 
heen acquired from Lord Salisbury on a 999 vears” lease. 
It is proposed to put up ten houses to the acre instead of 
40 or 50 as in the case of other movements of a similar 
nature. The stone-laying ceremony was performed bv 
Ladv Salisbury. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


AT a meeting of the Middlesbrough Education Committee 
on the 26th inst., Mr. R. L. Kirby presiding, the minutes 
of the Building Committee were confirmed. These con- 
tained the report of the as:essors (Messrs. T. Mellard, 
Reade and Son, Liverpool) with reference to the plans of 
the Archibald Council School to be built in Ayresome 
Green Lane. There were 16 designs, and in their remarks 
the assessors say :—“ The initial difficulty presented to the 
competitors appears to have been that of providing proper 
access to the playgrounds and the various departments 
from one end of a comparatively narrow site. When the 
buildings have been placed transversely and the playgrounds 
have been arranged to be more or less square in shape, 
access from Ayresome Green Lane appears to have been 
only obtainable by more ог less undesirable passages. In 
assessing the relative merits of the plans, we have, how- 
ever, carefully weighed the advantages and disadvantages 
of each of the designs as a worked-out scheme, and we do 
not hesitate in placing design No. 5 (Messrs. Clark and 
Moscrop, architects, Middlesbrough) as «ће best design 
sabmitted. We consider it to be a clever plan, that may 
be accepted as providing the maximum of advantages рег- 
mitted by the site and conditions of the competition.” 
Having been requested to place a number of the designs in 
order of merit, the assessors put them ‚in the following 
order:—(1) Messrs. Clark and Moscrop ; (2) Mr. J. Forbes ; 
(3) Messrs. Kitching and Lee; (4) Messrs. Clark and 
Moscrop; (5) Mr. J. Forbes; (6) Messrs. J. M. Bottomley 
and Welbum; and (7) Mr. Haslock. The estimated cost 
of the design selected is £14,150, or just over 6d. per cubic 
foot. The committee adopted the recommendations. 


THE competitions open include the following: Maesteg— 
Alterations and additions to town hall and market hall, 
43,000; September 19; premiums: 25 to 10 guineas; the 
committee do not intend to employ the authors of pre- 
miated designs; apply, S. J. Harpur, surveyor, Town 
Hall, Maesteg, Glamorgan. Folkestone—Secondary schoo] 
for 150 boys; September 10; A. F. Kidson, town clerk, 
Folkestone; only members of the R.I.B.A. and Society of 
Architects to compete. Kingstown—Carnegie Library; 
September 1; premiums :. Жо and £20; J. Sherlock 
Vaughan, town clerk. Stockport—Carnegie Library; a list 
of 46 architects has ‘been selected. 


ж 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 
L.C.C. SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


STUDENTS’ WORK. 
Тн excellent quality of work which was to be seen in the 
exhibition of the students’ work last week at the Centra] 
School, in Southampton Row, is reflected in four typical 
examples which we illustrate this week. In each direc- 
tion the results are most encouraging. 


USHER HALL COMPETITION. 


ACCEPTED DESIGN. 


STOCKDALE, HARRISON AND Sons, Architects, Leicester. 


WE are indebted to the editor of the “Scotsman” for the 
reproduction of these illustrations. 


MES —— Жж——— 


ON July 23 was laid the foundation-stone of St. Andrew’s 
parish new hall, Litherland. It will provide accommoda- 
tion in the basement, main (first floor), and upper hall for 
WET 1,350 persons. 


THE site of the hall about to be opened in Union Street, 
Plymouth, has been acquired by Messrs. Andrews at a cost 
of £5,000, and the hall has been designed by Messrs. 
Thornley, Rooke, and Barron, of Plymouth, and will have 
4 Seating capacity of about 1,450. The building, including 
the installation of electric light, furnishing, etc., will cost 
а further sum of about £7,000. 


USHER HALL COMPETITION. 


SPECIAL meeting of Edinburgh Town Council was 
Cattle Markets, Gorgie, for the purpose of receiv- 
held on the 22nd inst. in the Corn Exchange at the 

ing and disposing of Sir Aston Webb’s report upon the 
plans sent in by competitors in the Usher Hall design com- 
petition, Lord Provost Brown presided, and Sir Aston 
Webb attended the meeting. 

Sir Aston Webb read his report, which was as follows :— 

Sir,—l have, in conjunction with Mr. J. A. Williamson, 
made a very careful examination of the 133 sets of plans 
sent in in competition for this building. ‘This very large 
response represents an enormous amount of skill, thought, 
and labour expended by the architectural profession in 
solving the by no means easy problem of providing a build- 


ng on this site suitable for its purpose, 


I am of opinion that the most suitable design submitted, 
having regard to the conditions of the competitions and the 
limit of cost prescribed by the corporation, is that marked 
No. r, and I therefore recommend that, subject to the con- 
‘ditions laid down, the author of the design No. т be 
appointed architect to the new building. From the draw- 
ings submitted, I believe that this design, when fully worked 
out, will provide the convenient, simple, and dignified build- 
ing suited to the site and purpose asked for in the condi- 
tions. | 
l am further of opinion that the premiums should be 
awarded as follows:—'To No. 86 the first premium of £250; 
to №. 54 the second premium of £150; and to No, 6 3 the 
third premium of £100. | 

I must express my thanks to Mr. Williamson for his assist- 
ance in examining so large a number of designs, and to 
Messrs. Lorimer, Fairbairn, and I aghtbody, the surveyors, 
appointed by the corpuration, for their assistance and advice 
on the question of cost. : 

There are, of course, other designs of merit submitted 
besides those premiated, but the cost of some of these, I 
am advised by the surveyors, is quite inadequate for a build- 
ing in this situation and of the character proposed.—I am, 
Sir, vour obedient servant, 

ASTON WEBB. 

19, Queen Anne's Gate, 

Westminster, July 22, 1910. 

The envelopes were opened by the town clerk, and the 
names of the successful competitors were announced as:— 
No. 1 (accepted design)—Messrs. Stockdale Harrison and 
Sons, and Mr. Howard H. Thomson, F.R.1.B.A., joint 
architects, 7, St. Margaret's East, Leicester. No. 86 (4,250 
premium)—Mr. Frank Worthington Simon, F.R.I.B.A., 
Dorset House, East Grinstead, Sussex. No. 54 (156 
premium)—Mr. Henry Edward Clifford, 225, St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow. No. 63—Mr. William Heywood, 245, 
Bristol Road, Birmingham, 

Mr. Lyon asked Sir Aston Webb if he knew anything 
against the successful firm. If he did, it was only fair 
that he should state it there. Sir Aston Webb said he knew 
nothing against the firm, but he must make some further 
inquiries. 

lt was agreed that all the plans should be open to public 
Inspection all the next week, from ro a.m. to 4 p.m., and 
from 6 p.m. to 8.30 p.m. 

In reply to questions as to the cost of the buildings in 
the selected plans, the Lord Provost said the fact that they 
had been selected showed that they fulfilled the conditions. 

Sir Aston Webb, in reply to Mr. Thomson, said while 
the design placed second was dearer than No. 1, he thought 
there was reasonable confidence of its being brought under 
£570,000. 

The members of council inspected the plans under the 
guidance of Sir Aston Webb, and when the Inspection was 
ended, Lord Provost Brown moved a vote of thanks to Sir 
Aston Webb. His lordship said he was sure his colleagues 
would like him to say how greatly obliged they were to Sir 
Aston Webb for the trouble he had taken, and while there 
might be in the minds of some of them some lingering thoughts 
—perhaps a little difference—in the way in which these 
awards had been finally allocated, there was the full assur- 
ance in their minds that he bad done the best thing. Thev 
were very glad that that responsibility had not been upon 
their shoulders, but on a man who had so very Much expe- 
rience. ‘They felt sure that when the building was erected 
—they hoped it would be begun at an early date—every- 
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one would be satisfied that they had done the right thing 
Im accepting the plan. 

Dean of Guild Allan Carter, who seconded, said he trusted 
the successful plan would shortly be put into execution, 
n that before long they would see a completed Usher 

all. 

In returmng thanks, Sir Aston Webb said the task had 
been a serious one. For some months over 130 of his 
professional brethren had been engaged im this competition, 
and probably 129 of them would not be altogether satisfied 
with the result. ‘That made it extremely difficult for any 
architect to judge these drawings, but he had spent as much 
time as was necessary over it, until he had quite formed his 
own opinion. Не ventured to think they would have а 
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the design has been approved as aforesaid, the architect 
shall proceed with the working drawings, details, and speci- 
fication of the building, and the employment of the archi- 
tect shall be subject to а dbond-fide tender from a’ reliable 
contractor or contractors bemg obtained for carrying out 
the work within 45,000 in excess of the estimate of 

65,000.” 

"The style of architecture of the accepted design, said 
Sir Aston Webb, might be called “English Renaissance. 
The elevation, while quite simple, is, in the view of the 
assessor, very suitable to the site, and expresses its purpose. 
The architectural features of the elevation are associated 
chiefly with the three main entrances, which are placed— 
one facing Lothian Road and the other two in Cambridge 
Street. These are flanked bv Doric pilas- 
ters surmounted by a balcony, and the 
design is carried above the wall-head in thc 
form of an Oriental tablet with emblemati- 
cal figures at each side and Roman braziers. 
Each doorway is similarly treated. The 
height to the wall-head is 45ft. ; to the dome 
cuvering of the roof of the great hall 706. 
То Grindlay Street the elevation is of a 
plainer kind, showing two rows of windows, 
six on each row, the cloak-rooms, etc., on 
the different levels. 


The main or central doorway from 
Cambridge Street gives entrance to the 
grand tier or first gallery. It opens on a 
crush hall 336. by 22ft., with staircases 
|| Git. біп. wide on both sides. These 
& debouch on a crush hall оп the grand tier 

ТИ level of similar size, from which entrance is 
— | had to a corridor and to the grand tier itself. 
The two entrances in the angles are for the 
main body of the hall. Each, as will be 
seen, has a crush hall of like size, 38ft. by 
22ft. There are also entrances to the front 
part of the area of the hall from Grindlay 
Street and the back lane. To the second 
gallerv there are two entrances in 'Grindlay 
Street and two in the lane. Of this arrange- 
ment of the entrances to all parts of the 
house approval was expressed by the 
assessor in his explanation of the plan to 
the members of the corporation. 


The general plan of the hall 15 horse-shoe 
or trumpet=shaped, the small end being to 
the south-east. iAs indicated, there are three 
main divisions—the main body of the hall or 
area, which, including 410 fauteuils in front, 
(9) is seated for 1,470 persons; the grand tier, 

or first gallery, with seven rows of seats, 13 
seated for 540; and the upper gallery, with 
ten rows of seats, has accommodation for 
990 people. The staircases to this upper 
gallery, four in number, as already stated, 
are 4ft. біп. in width. The encircling 
corridor of the hall on the ground floor 1s 
git. in width, and it is carried round the 
grand tier, or first circle, at the same width. 
The cloak-room accommodation on its outer 
side is also practically repeated on the grand 


Usher Hall Competition. Accepted Design. Stockdale, Harrison tier. Two foyers in addition are provid 
and Sons, Architects, Leicester. From the “Scotsman.” ott the main grand tier corridor. There are 


good building, and one suited for its purpose, and suitable 
to the place in which it was to be put. It had been a very 
dificult problem in many cases; but he believed it had 
been done satisfactorily, and when the building came to be 
opened thev would have a building of which they would be 
proud. 

Mr. J. A. Williamson, city architect, was also thanked 
for his services. 

Mr. James A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., city architect, was 
associated with Sir Aston Webb. A premium of £250 was 
offered to the design placed second by the assessor, tne of 
£150 to the third design, and one of тоо to the fourth 
in merit. 'The hall, it was appointed, was to be of such 
dimensions as to seat in the auditorium not fewer than 
3,000 persons, with a platform to accommodate another 500. 
One of the clauses in the «mnditions is as follows :—“ When 


also suitable crush halls and cloak-room 
accommodation on the outer side of the top gallery 
corridor. 

The platform, which will accommodate goo more people, 
has below it in the basement, and about it on the other 
levels, as will be seen, generous accommodation for the 
assembly of a platform party, for musicians and chorus. 
The artists’ entrances, it will be noted, are in Grindlay 
Street and in the lane. On the top of this part of the 
building kitchens are provided, and lifts communicate with 
the different levels of the house. At the back of the plat- 
form provision has been made for an organ. In the base 
ment are placed the stores, boiler-house, motor and pump 
rooms, and contrivances for ventilation, it being proposed 
that the heating and ventilation should be on the Plenum 
system. 

To the members of the town council, Sir Aston Wehb 


per cubic foot, gives £30,630. 
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called attention to the fact that the interior of the hall was 
trumpet-shaped. It was like that, he said, for acoustic 
reasons, which he thought good. I is circular at one end, 
and diminishes towards the platform. That, he said, was 
good for sound, as far as one could tell. On this import- 
ant question the architects themselves say that certain 
points considered as axioms for good acoustic properties 
have been adhered to. These are described in some detail. 
The walls of the orchestra and organ chamber are set to 
throw the sound forward. The ceiling of the concert hall 
has a slight curve, and in appearance will have the effect 
of a cambered flat ceiling. Anything approaching a domed 
ceiling has been particularly avoided. | 

In his oral statement to the town council, and speaking 
more especially of the exterior elevation, Sir Aston Webb 
said that, if the design was worked out, certain improve- 
ments and refinements would be brought into it. The plan 
must be treated merely as a first sketch for the design, 
but as far as he was able to form an opinion, it promised 
to make a very good design indeed. The cost, he further 
stated, was put down at about £62,000, which gave the 
architects а very good margin. 

In regard to the other details, the architects in their 
notes say that all the external walls will be of stone; the 
internal of brick; the floors and staircases will be fire- 
proof; the two staircases to the grand tier of marble; and 
the columns of the central crush hall will also be of marble. 
The parapets of the building abutting on the theatre will 
be well carried up above the flat roof as a provision against 
risk of fire. The corridors, crush halls, and foyers will 
be heated by radiators. 

The concert hall, with corridors, orchestra, and other 
rooms, contains 1,050,173 cubic feet, which, priced at 7d. 
All the front buildings, 
and the remainder not included in that estimate, contain 
623,072 cubic feet, which, priced at Is. a foot, gives 
£31,154—total, £61,784. 

The architects were invited to give suggestions as to how 
the new hall might, for administrative purposes, be con- 
nected with the Synod Hall. On this point the successful 
architects say that that could be done from the grand tier 
corridor passage adjoining the platform. 

The ground plan shows that provision has been made 
for a memorial subject, possibly a group representing 
“Music,” with a medallion of the late Mr. Andrew Usher, 
in the space between Lothian Road and the hall. Such a 
memorial, it is suggested, might cost between £3,000 and 
44,000, but, of course, that does not come into the scheme 
of the hall. As an ornamental feature in front of the hall 
a number of the other competitors also show a memorial 
statue Or group. 

The plan placed second has an elevation in a French 
Renaissance style of a dignified and monumental aspect. 
Mr. Simon, who, by the way, is a mative of Edinburgh, had 
set his building with the platform or orchestra end towards 
Lothian Road, in order, as Sir Aston Webb explained, to 
have the music between the noise of the traffic and the 
audience. The two chief entrances are placed in Gnindla y 
Street, next the theatre and in the lane. A feature of this 
front elevation is an imposing window, flanked. with 
columns. Internally the hall is almost circular, with the 
platform projecting into it. 

The third premiated plan, by Mr. Clifford, is of classic 
design. This had many good points. It is well placed on 
the ground, with the principal entrances parallel with 
Lothian Road. The elevation is a very satisfactory one. 
The assessor, however, remarked to the town council that 
the roof did not suggest that there was a large hall under. 
neath it. The entrances are also rather confined, and the 
assembly rooms are too far from the hall itself. 

The fourth premiated plan by Mr. Hayward has a showy 
elevation, in what was called the “ Neo-Greek style.” It 
showed a colonnade of five bays with Doric columns. It 
took the fancy of a good many members of the council. 
Sir Aston Webb explained that it was the only one of the 
premiated plans which disconnected the hall entirely from 
the Lyceum Theatre by means of a lane, but in doing so 
the architect had been forced to restrict the width of his 
entrances and corridors. 

It is understood that several sets of plans were thrown 
out of the competition, as it was the view of the assessor 
that they could not be carried out at the sum to be spent 
on the building, —“ The Scotsman." - 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK.* 


By 5. BYLANDER. 
7 | ‘HE preparation of the plans for a building where the 


skeleton consists of steelwork as compared with a 
building where the loads are carried on walls or 
piers differs considerably. 

I intend in this lecture to deal with the general principle 
of steel construction as far as it may interest the architect, 
and will not extensively go into the question of strictly 
theoretical methods for the calculations of the various 
members m a structure. 

Steel is becoming а more and more important material 
in building construction. As the sizes of the buildings are 
increased and fireproof construction adopted, steel con- 
struction can be used with advantage. Heavy brick walls 
are substituted with steel stancheons, and rolled steel 
beams are used instead’ of wooden joists, thereby saving 
rentable space, and by the use of fireproof floors the danger 
of ruinous fire materially reduced. When steelwork con- 
stitutes the skeleton of the structure, it is obvious that the 
application of this material should be given careful atten- 
tion. The architect must, therefore, make himself well 
acquainted with the principles of steel construction, or 
be in frequent consultation with an engineer competent in 
steelwork design. It is entirely wrong to prepare the final 
architectural design independent of the steel construction, 
and ask a contractor or engineer to design steelwork to suit 
the lay-out of the different floors. Steel should be em- 
ployed to its greatest advantage, and not merely as a 
substitute for ‘brick and stone: as is often the case; for 
mstance, where lange rooms are required in the lower 
storeys, white in the upper storeys are placed heavy divi- 
sion walls and brick stacks, and where positions of the 
columns vary in the different storeys. 

Economy is, after all, the essential thing to aim at; con- 
sistent, of course, with suitable planning and good architec- 
ture. The object of the design should be to obtain the 
best result for the minimum amount of money, and this 
can only be obtained when the different building materials 
are employed to their greatest advantages. it is obvious 
that the steelwork, brickwork and stonework must be 
designed simultaneously: in order that no material should 
be wasted. The amended London Building Act of 1909 
will give guidance to the architect and engineer, and ensure 
uniformity in specifications and designs and undoubtedly 
prove of great advantage to the quality of construction 
generally. | | 

Building regulations wil! not, in my opinion, retard the 
use of any satisfactory material, provided restrictions are 
made for all materials, and all treated on a fair basis, and 
I hope before long the necessary additions to the present 
Act will be made covering other classes of materials as we'l 
as steelwork. The advantages promised in the Act of 1909 
will, however, not be complete until all buildings are 
treated on the same basis. At present, there are no regu- 
lations for buildings constructed in accordance with the 
ad Act, while stresses and loads are definitely specified | 
for steel framed buildings. The first consideration the 
designer has to take into account is the factor of safety 
and the loads which should be used in the calculations for 
the different members. One sometimes hears very strange 
opinions about the expression "factor of safety" If a 
specification requires that the steelwork shall be designed 
for a factor of safety of four, this does not necessarily 
mean that every member is four times as strong as that 
required to carry the specified load. Often a structure 
cannot carry more than twice the specified load on account 
of imperfect loading, material and workmanship, although 
it is designed for a factor of safety of four. "The factor 
of safety is intended to cover unknown quantities which are 
not considered in the calculations. Good practice is to use 
а. safe stress for steel equal to one-quarter of the ultimate 
strength of the material, or seven and a half tons per square 
inch, if the ultimate strength of the material is 30 tons 
per square inch. As the elastic limit of medium steel is 
about 15 tons per square inch, the actual factor of safety 
will be two. | 

The construction of the steelwork must be adapted to 
suit the particular class of building for which it is required. 
Buildings may be classified as follows : —Apartment houses, 
hotel, office buildings, public buildings, warehouses, 
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and factories. The general lay-out of stee'work for a 
building is primarily dependent upon the size of rooms and 
type ot floor construction; secondly, upon loads to be 
carried and requirements as to decorations. The spacing 
of columns should be uniform, if possible, in order to per- 
mit repetition of sections and details. ‘lhe actual live ‘oad 
is not used in the calculations, but the corresponding dead 
load which would cause the same stress in the steel as the 
actual live load. 

This dead load is usually referred to as “Superimpos-d 
toad,” and varies from 70 lbs. to 120 lbs. per square foot 
for apartment houses, hotels, and office buildings, and from 
150 105. to 400lbs. per square foot for warehouses and 
factories. To the above loads should be added tie weight 
of the floor itself (including steel girders and beams), 
which is about 100 lbs. per square foot for an average con- 
crete floor. The dead load of floor must be carefully 
calculated in each particular case. 

Steel may be used m a building for the following 
reasons: By necessity, for economy, and for fireprooting. 
Steel may have to be used in buildings where the design 
will not permit of the use of only brick and stone work, on 
account of large rooms, great loads, architectural features 
or planning requirements. It is used by reason of economy 
where sted! is found to be cheaper than o:her material, or 
where the floor space saved by using steel columns of brick 
wall or piers, will more than compensate for the extra cost 
of steel compared with the cost of brick. Steel beams and 
concrete is substituted for wooden joist floors and roof3 in 
order to obtain a more fireproof construction, often to a 
considerable increase in the first cost of the building. 
However, the fireproof building may be more profitable to 
the owner than the old wooden construction when the re- 
duced insurance premiums, and the increased rigidity and 
stability are taken into consideration. 

No doubt fireproof construction wil soon be adapted 
generally for large towns, and I will, therefore, in this 
Paper only deal with that kind of construction. In addi- 
tion to the before-mentioned rea.ons for using steel in 
buildings, there are others more or less important according 
to conditions or circumstances: Rapidity of construction ; 
possibility of changing the arrangement of rooms after the 
carcase of the ‘building is completed; increased stability 
and rigidity; uniform distribution of "loads on foundations 
to prevent unequal settlement. Rapidity of construction is 
generally a question of economy. By speedy completion 
of the building, interest on the capital is saved. Possibility 
of changing the arrangement of rooms saves cutting away 
brick walls and putting in steel girders to suit the client's 
requirements. Such alterations of rooms may in many 
cases increase the ratable value of the building. А steel 
framed building, where steel is properly covered with pro- 
tective material is, I believe, the most durable fireproof 
building that can be produced at reasonable cost. 

Let us compare the setting out and construction of a 
brick building, and a steel-frame building. The setting 
out of a, brick building need not be very accurate as to 
dimensions. The builders can set out the walls and founda- 
tions to the architect's plans and elevation drawn correct 
to scale, but not necessarily dimensioned. The accurate 
dimensions of the site are often not ascertained before the 
old building is taken down, and the builder is readv to start 
work building the walls. A little variation between the 
dimensions scaled from the drawings, and the actua! dimen- 
sions of the site will not present any great difficulties, or 
cause delay or additional cost. The dimensions can simply 
be agreed upon between the builder's foreman and the 
architect's representative on the site. It is neither neces- 
sary to have particulars of details when starting the work, 
as cutting away of little brickwork is not accompanied bv 
any great difficulty, should it be found at a later date that 
some alterations were necessary on account of some of the 
detail drawings not being ready when the work was com- 
menced. In the case of a steel structure, however, it is 
most essential that the drawings are completely worked out 
beforehand, and all details made. Ventilation, heating, 
drainage, lighting arrangements, etc., should be set out 
beforehand, and tbe general lay-out and steel plans made 
to suit the different requirements. 

Economy is the essential thing to aim at, and generally 
speaking, steel is being used in buildings because it admits 
of cheaper construction than other materials, and at the 
same time ensures a reliable structure. By the use of steel 
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the rental floor space is increased considerably; it also 
permit; tne use of large spans and less pilars, thereby 
enabling the future tenants to arrange the rooms according 
to tiem requirements. Buildings can Фе quickly erected 
and completed, thus saving interest on capital. 

in onder to obtain true economy, however, it 15 necessary 
that the plann.ng and designing, and also the method of 
carrying out the work should be systematical, and in 
accord with the general principles which I will deal with 
hercunder. | 

The steelwork ‘plans should be ready several months 
before work can be started on site, to allow for the time 
required lor tae manufacture of the steelwork at the 
m.lls; also it should be borne in mind that the steel can 
be obtained at a smaller cost, if ample time is allowed for 
the steel contractor. It is advisable to order the full 
quant.ty ul each section in one lot, and get the pieces cut 
to exact Cengths at the mills. Considerable waste occurs 
if the shop has to draw material from stock. To take 
material from stock should only be permitted when very 
queck deliveries are absolutely essential. Generally speak- 
ing, complete dimensioned shop drawings should be made 
in the office in preference to setting out the rivets, connec- 
tions and details by workmen in the shop. It is, of course, 
necessary for the engineer in charge of making the detail 
drawings that he must have a well-trained staff of draughts- 


шеп who are thoroughly familiar with shop work, as the’ 


draughtsmen are called upon to do such work as the tem- 
pate worker would otherwise do according to the old 
practice. Positions of every rivet should be shown on the 
detail drawings, and nothing should ђе left to the judgment 
of the workmen in the shops. More reliance can be placed 
upon drawings which 'have been checked than upon setting 
out in the shop, which setting out is not usually checked. 
Another advantage of having complete shop drawings 15 
that every p.ece can be inspected and compared with the 
detail drawing, and errors in shop work can more easily 
be desvectad than cf the work 15 set out in the shop without 
shop drawings. Every piece can be made comp.ete to the 
detail drawing, without fitting the different pieces together, 
and still they must fit perfectly when erected. ‘The essentia: 
thing to remember in steel construction is that there should 
not be any alterations of the steelwork on the site. 

It is a very serious proposition to make alterations to the 
steel. design during progress of manufacture, and still more 
during erection. Not only will it incur delay and addi 
tional cost, but also less satisfactory work. Alteration 
work cannot as a rule be so well made as is possible if the 
original design was carried out. Records are difficult to 
keep and inspection is unreliable. If all drawings are 
properly worked out and completed before work is started, 
the possibility of alterations is materially reduced. We 
wil now follow the progress of manufacture of the steel 
from the date the stealwork drawings are ready and handed 
to the steel contractor. | 

The first thing the contractor has to do is to issue orders 
for ro.ling of the material. 

An inspector will ‘be appointed by the architect or 
engineer to inspect the quality of material at the place of 
manufacture. The inspector will be at the mills when the 
material is rolled. He will be present when the chemical 
and physical tests are made, and make records of the results 
of the tests, and order additional tests to be made if the 
material does not run evenly. 

The inspector will reject and order such material to be 
removed which wi! not meet the requirements of the 
specification, and stamp and approve such which is satis- 
factory. | 

The approved rolled material is stamped with the 1n- 
spector's mark of approval of quality of material. Any 
piece coming from the rolls is stamped with the blow or 
melt number, and this number is referred to on the test 
sheet reports. The material in one and the same blow 1s 
usually the same, as great care should always be taken to 
have the melted metal well mixed before it is put into the 
ingots. 

Every piece is also marked with an identification number 
given on the detail drawings. This number is used for 
reference when consulting the drawings in the shop, or when 
locating in which place the piece is to ђе erected on site. 
After being rolled and straightened the material 15 placed 
in the stockvard until required in the shop. As a tule the 
material cannot be rolled in the order it is required in the 
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shop, but in such order as the rolls go in according to the 
rolling programme for the rolling mill. | 

Weeks and often months may elapse before same section 
is rolled again. It is often, therefore, advisable to roll the 
beams for the roof at the same time as for the ‘lower floors 
when same section is used. In the shop, however, the 
material is usually fabricated in the order as it is required 
on the site. The inspector is kept well informed as to the 
dates of rolling and manufacture, so that he can be present 
and inspect as required, and as the work proceeds. 

From the stockyard the material is brought to the work- 
ing shop, and skilled workmen mark on the position of 
the holes, lines of cutting, etc., on the steel pieces direct 
with or without template. The number of the shop draw- 
ing and number of job is often painted on the piece before 
it leaves the working shop, in order to assist the checker 
and inspector. 

Therefrom the marked material is brought to the drilling 
shop. In the case of built-up sections, as for instance a 
column composed of angles and plates, all the angles and 
plates are not marked and drilled separately, but only a 
few holes are first drilled; the different plates and angles 
are then bolted temporarily together, and the whole thick- 
ness of metal is drilled through at the same time, thus 
saving time, and assuring greater accuracy, and all holes 
being true. Several drilling machines can be used for one 
member at the same time. Burrs are removed after the 
drilling, and the ready-drilled piece is sent to the assembly 
shop. Some pieces are milled or ground to fit; the differ- 
ent pieces forming one member are temporarily bolted 
together and sent to the rivetting shop. : 

During assembly the detail drawings are consulted and 
dimensions checked. 

When the pieces are rivetted they are sent to the milling 
machines if any part has to be machined, such as ends of 
columns, or bearing plates on girders. 

Before assembling some surfaces must be painted, as 
after assembly they are inaccessible. Open holes which 
are to be filled with rivets in the field are marked by the 
assembler, so that such holes shall not be filled in by 
rivets in the shop. Holes in small pieces and brackets 
are generally punched and rimered after assembling, but 
main members are drilled. Before the finished steelwork 
is painted it is examined by the inspector, and all dimen- 
sions are checked. Ends of compression members which 
are machined must be examined, and it is ascertained if 
the ends are square to the axis of the member. 

If all measurements are correct, and the workmanship is 
satisfactory, the inspector stamps the piece with his shop 
inspection mark. The material will now receive its shop 
coat of paint or oil before shipment. Any piece or bundle 
of pieces must not be shipped unless having the following 
marks applied: (1) Blow or melt number; (2) Identifica- 
ton number; (3) Mark of mill inspection; (4) Mark of 
shop inspection; and (5) Shipping mark. When painting 
the material before shipment, all marks made in the shop 
are extinguished (except those above stated). А small 
circie or triangle with white paint is made around the 
marks previously indented by stamps. The shipping mark 
` and the identification mark is applied by paint in large 
and distinct letters or figures. Sometimes pieces for 
different parts of the building are painted in different 
colours, or a spot or ring of a distinguishing colour is 
applied to facilitate selection of the material at erection. 
If the above-described methods are used, little or no diffi- 
culties will arise at erection, and no risk is taken of 
material arriving at the site incorrect. 

The inspector makes remarks on his copy of the shop 
drawing when approving anv plece at the time when his 
stamp of approval is applied. He has also to see that 
the material is shipped in the right order as required on 
the site, 

After completing inspection for each lot, he makes up a 
Proper list of material. The works do likewise, and the 
two lists are compared and checked. 

Several days before a shipment is made. the shipping 
statement 1s written out in detail, and instructions are issued 
for shipment or transport of the material to the site. 

As the material passes out of the works it is weighed, 
and the inspector records the weight and counts the pieces 
weighed. and sees if they are in agreement with the advice 
of shipment. The weighing machine should be checked 
at regular intervals by an independent party, to assure that 
it registers the correct weight. The shipping statement, 
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advice and invoice is now sent to the contracior 45 S 
material is shipped, if the contractor only buys the materia, 
but executes his own erection. According to requirements 
the steel is transported on van, railway car or barge, or by 
ship. Considerable damage to the material may occur 
during transport if proper precautions are not taken against 
careless handling when loading and unloading, so that 
small pieces are not bent or crushed by large or heavy | 
pieces placed on top. 

Delay, mixing up of the different consignments, 15 4 
source of great inconvenience, and prevents speedy and 
methodical erection. The material is usually brought 
alongside the building on vans, and is hoisted by the егес- 
tion cranes to a place on the building near to where It Js 
to be erected, or sometimes directly placed in its final 
place. The different pieces are first temporarily bolted 
together, and afterwards set to correct level and made 
plumb, after which all holes are filled with rivets. 

The steelwork is painted immediately after erection, and 
if more than one field coat is applied, different colours of 
paint should be used. Floors and walls,are built, and fire- 
proofing applied. ‘The erection of the steelwork should be 
two storevs ahead of the floors. The floors should be put 
in one storey ahead of the walls as may be convenient. 

In cases where walls partly support the floors or girders 
the walls must, of course, be built the same time as the 
steel is erected. In order to prevent accidents to the work- 
men below, the floors should be put in close to the steel 
erection, or the floor framing should be boarded over to 
prevent any tools or material falling on the men below. At 
the same t:me, the different trades should be kept separate, 
so as not to interfere with the rapid progress of the work. 
When the carcase is complete, and the root is on, heating, 
ventilation, etc., are installed, partitions built and joinery 
and finishing completed. In the carrying out of a large 
job, it is not always satisfactory to put the responsibility 
on to different parties for designing, detailing, manufac- 
ture, inspection and erection, as no one particular system 18 
followed. 

In my opinion, one man should be responsible for the 
systematic carrying out of the work. The engineer 
responsible should bear in mind that no work 15 satistactors 
unless the following requirements are fulfilled : —Economic 
and safe design; good material and workmanship; correct 
work as to dimensions; prompt deliveries; and proper 
erection. Satisfactory design can only be obtained by 
making a special study of the conditions, and prepare 
accurate drawings and calculations. Good material can 
be assured by tests and inspection. Correct work can be 
obtained by systematic working and supervision. Prompt 
delivery is dependent on each portion of the work being 
ready in schedule time. Careful watching of each depart- 
ment 15 necessary, particularly at the early stages of the 
work. И is wrong to suppose that after a good design and 
specification are made the responsible engineer’s work is 
done. А good specification is of equal little use without 
Inspection as a Clever design without proper shop draw- 
ings. The practice of taking a few test pieces from a job 
and sending them to a testing firm is not reliable, and is 
more deceiving than convincing. It may be that the test 
piece selected will show good results, while material in 
other parts of the structure is bad. The material should 
be tested at the mills during the progress of manufacture. 

As I have previously said, satisfactory results can ђе 
obtained by the use of steel for building if the architect 
and engineer work hand in hand, and the work is carried 
out systematically in all details. 

When preparing plans and calculations for a building the 
work should proceed in the following order:—The speci- 
fication drawn up for stresses and loads. The principal 
members for the structure to be calculated, and it should 
be ascertained whether the setting out of the columns and 
girders is economical and reasonable, and if necessary such 
modifications made as will improve the construction. 

When the architectural plans are completed the engineer 
will calculate all the loads of floors, walls, etc., make stress 
sheets for each member, after which a set of plans is made 
and the required sizes given. The sizes of the steelwork 
thus obtained are drawn to scale on the architectural plans, 
and, where necessary, the engineer will modifv the sections 
to suit architectural requirements ; after which the architec- 
tural plans are practically completed, the shop drawings 
made, and the contract placed with the steelwork con- 
tractor. 


BIRMINGHAM TOWN PLANNING. 


BOUT a hundred owners of property in the Harborne 
and Quinton town-planning area met at the Council 
House, on July 20, for the purpose of hearing 

explanations respecting the proposed scheme. The meet- 
ing was held in pursuance of regulations issued by the 
Local Government Board under the Housing and ‘Vown- 
planning Act 1909, and was presided over by the Lord 
Mayor. | 

The Lord Mavor said the occasion might almost ђе ге- 
garded as an historical one, inasmuch as Birmingham was 
the first city that had taken advantage of the Town-plan- 
ning Act, and the present was the first meeting of its kind 
that had been held under the statute. Тһе object of the 
Town-planning Act was to encourage and assist the со- 
operation of all concerned in the building of towns— 
corporations, landlords, builders, and others—in the 
development of new areas. Hitherto the development of 
towns had been left to individuals, each one struggling in 
a more or less selfish manner for his own interests, the 
result being the irregular and awkward extensions of the 
towns of this country which they all deplored. He did not 
think the old arrangement was for the good of anyone. It 
was very seldom that the acutest speculator gained much 
that was not taken from him by some subsequent developer 
or builder, who perhaps built some jerry edifices in his 


vicinity, or put small houses close to his larger ones, the 


result being the chaos and wretched development of which 
instances were so abundant. The Corporation of Birming- 
ham wished to take the fullest advantage of the new Act in 
order to develop certain definite areas, so that they would 
grow upon proper lines to the advantage of everyone 
concerned in the district. They were anxious to do all they 
could for the advantage of the property owners. They 
were willing as far as they could to modify the present 
building by-laws and by-laws affecting the width of side 
streets, and they were willing to try and obtain the relaxa- 
tion of some Government regulations which might in some 
measure unnecessarily hamper the development of such an 
area as that in which those present were particularly 
interested. They were anxious, however, to have good 
wide arterial roads, along which it would be possible to 


lay tramways in the centre while giving plenty of space . 


nearer to the kerbs. They were aware how, if a person 
owned a large estate such as that which Lord Calthorpe 
owned at Edgbaston, he prepared an estate plan laying out 
proportionate roads and arranging for houses of different 
size according to the roads. The result was the beautiful 
suburb of Edgbaston, which was the pride of the city and 
the envy of other towns. The Harborne and Quinton 
district might not be able to compete with Edgbaston, but 
it could nevertheless be treated as a whole rather than the 
individual owners being left to run wild with their own 
ideas. He wished all to realise that the city council 
wished to do all they could to co-operate with the different 
owners for their mutual advantage and the advantage of 
the community. Their entire staff of experts was at the 
command of anv landlord, property owner, or builder, who 
would confer with them as to how they could lav out their 
particular part of the estate. 
meeting the broad proposals, and would be prepared to 
answer any questions or to enler into private conference. 
He proposed to call on Councillor Nettlefold, to whom the 
country was much indebted for the part he had taken in 
relation to this subject. | 
Councillor Nettlefold said there was an impression in the 
minds of some people which he wished to dispel at once. 
It was the impression that in making а town-planning 
scheme for Harborne and Quinton the corporation intended 
to force the owners of land to develop it at once, whether 
they desired to do so or not. There was no such intention. 
The whole idea of the Town-planning Act and those who 
were endeavouring to work it was to settle beforehand how 
the development should take place when it was com- 
menced, not to sav it shall be developed this vear, next 
vear, or in any given year, but to consider beforehand and 
have a comprehensive plan which would be carried out in 
its various parts as and when, and not before, the owners 
of those various parts wished to develop their land. The 
first thing to be done, and which had been done by the city 
surveyor, was to ascertain the various ownerships in the 
area proposed to be dealt with. The survevor had already 


They would submit to the 
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had more than one conference and several private inter- 
views with individuals upon the subject. The desire of the 
corporation to co-operate with landowners had been already 
put in practice by the surveyor. The next thing was to 
settle where the main arteries were wanted, and upon a 
plan now exhibited there were shown lines which repre- 
sented the proposed new roads. By aid of the plan, Mr. 
Nettlefold indicated a new northern and a new southern 
road through the district, and also a cross road running 
northward from California which hereafter might form a 
section. of the future ring road round 'Greater Birmingham 
which some enthusiasts looked forward to. The southern 
road followed the ridge of high land from Metchley Park. 
The principal roads would be 8oft. in width. The plan 
also showed a number of narrower roads. Mr. Nettlefold 
regretted that the southern road interfered with two golf 
courses, but it was hoped the road would be designed in 
such a way as to cause the least possible inconvenience to 
the golfers. The next thing was to consider what foot- 
paths could be done away with when the roads were made. 
Many of them did not like to see any footpaths done away 
with, but practical people were aware that footpaths near 
a large town were liable to become objectionable, and 
therefore some at anv rate would have to be closed. This, 
however, was a detail which must be settled by conference 
between the committee and the owners immediately con- 
cerned. 

Another matter to be arranged beforehand was provision 
for a reasonable amount of open spaces and playgrounds 
—fields for cricket and football clubs, and plavgrounds 
for young children. The area with which thev were deal- 
ing was 830 acres, and the general idea was that there 
should be one acre in ten left open, which would be 83 
acres of fields and plavgrounds. Already one or two 
owners had approached the committee and had asked to be 
informed of what was likely to be wanted under this head- 
ing. And with regard to the roads, the city surveyor had 
asked him to express the committee's appreciation of the 
way in which owners had met them with regard to giving 
up land for roads. The general idea was that bv indicating 
the roads beforehand the owners would see how great an 
advantage it would be to have good wide roads running 
through the district; while from the ratepayers' point of 
view it was obviouslv better that the roads should be of 
adequate width in the first instance rather than that thev 
should be widened later by pulling down buildings which 
ought never to have been erected. He had given the 
general idea of the scheme. If апу owner wanted special 
information, or wished to submit a scheme for the develop- 
ment of his own land, the committee would be ready to 
hear from him and go into the matter in detail at the 
earliest possible moment. The number of houses to be 
erected to the acre was а matter for further consideration, 
but in the matter of small houses it was suggested that ten 
houses to the acre would furnish a reasonable commercial 
basis; and it was hoped they might be able to arrange for 
this number not to be exceeded.—“ Birmingham Post.” 


VERY much wider public than the unfortunate share- 

holders in the ill-starred Law Guarantee Trust and 
| Accident Society will be interested in one of the 
liquidator's obiter dicta in explanation of the serious 
troubles which have overtaken that company. Mr. Peat 
stated that the society was largely interested in mortgages 
on residential flats in London, and that such flats were a 
positive “drug in the market.” No one, he said, wanted 
to invest in that class of property at present; while those 
who had money invested would be only too glad to get it 
out if they could. But, as it was impossible to secure 
anything like reasonable terms, they could not sell except 
at scrap-heap prices. These statements of Mr. Peat have 
passed unchallenged, and they may be taken as tolerably 
accurate. But there is room for decided difference of 
opinion as to the reasons why residential flats have thus 
fallen out of popular favour. Mr. Peat said that many 
more mansions had been built in recent years than had 
really been required, and that contemporaneously with this 
overbuilding in London itself there had been a feverish burst 
of erecting houses in the area encircling the metropolis, 
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due to an increasing desire on the part of large sections of 
the community to live in more countrified surroundings. 
Much is to be said for the view that the main reason tor 
the slump in residential flats is much the same as the reason 
why there is such a plethora of certain well-defined classes 
of empty houses. It is that so many of these flats seem 
to have been designed without adequate thought for the 
comfort of the tenants who are to live in them. 

It is not the flat system which is at fault. On the con- 
trary, that is evidently the ideal housing system for large 
numbers of middle-class people who live im London and 
desire, whether from choice or necessity, to reside some- 
where near the centre. The fault lies in the flats them- 
selves, and in the short-sighted policy which has clearly 
prevailed with so many of the owners. Instead of contriv- 
ing to secure every possible convenience for the tenant, they 
seem to have taken a delight in ignoring his interests. 
Many large blocks of comparatively new flats in London 
are without service lifts; dustbins and coals have to be 
taken up in the passenger lifts, and then through the halls 
of the flats themselves; the kitchens are either dark and 
dismal, or face to the south, and are intolerably hot; cup- 
board accommodation is of the scantiest, and the smooth 
working of the establishment is rendered almost impossible 
by countless daily irritations due to causes which fore- 
thought and a slight additional capital expenditure might 
have prevented. Or, again, is it not incredible that some 
of those who build flats should fail to recognise what ап 
enormous boon a constant supply of hot water is to the 
tenant? It is practically universal in New York; here in 
London it is a rare luxury. And yet probably ninety-nine 
per cent. of those who live in flats would willingly pay 
the small increase in rent required to cover the cost of such 
an installation. — Daily Telegraph." 


———k——- - 
ARCHITECT'S ACTION FOR FEES. 


N Saturday week, in the King’s Bench Division, Mr. 
Justice A. Т. Lawrence heard on further considera- 
tion the action of Hodge v. the Urban District 

Council of Matlock Bath and Scarthin Nick, and John 
Nuttall, which was tried at Derby Assizes on July 9, before 
his lordship and a special jury. 

The plaintiff, Mr. Е. W. Ackland Hodge, claimed 
architect’s fees alleged to be due to him from defendants 
in connection with the erection of a new Kursaal at Matlock. 
Defendants denied that there was a binding contract to 
employ plaintiff as architect. The jury answered a num- 
ber of questions apparently in plaintiff's favour. At the 
trial plaintiff appeared in person, but on Saturdav he was 
,represented by Mr. M. Shearman, K.C., and Mr. Grim- 
wood Mears. Defendants were represented by Mr. Hugo 
Young, K.C., and Mr. Sandlands. 

Mr. Shearman said the questions submitted to the jury 
and their answers were as follows: 

Did the plaintiff induce his joint architect, Nuttall, bv 

misrepresentations untrue in fact?—No. 

Was the plaintiff's dismissal wrongful ?— Yes. 

Did plaintiffs work produce the agreement between 

the hotel company and the council ?—Yes. 

Did the defendants have the benefit of the work and 

skill of the plaintiff >—Yes. 

What amount do you say he is entitled to for the work 

done himself ?— £230. 

And for the work done by plaintiff and Nuttall up to 

the time of the plaintiff's dismissal ?— £260. 

What damages is he entitled to if his dismissal was 

à breach of a binding contract ?— 7,280. 

He said he did not exactly understand how the jury had 
arrived at those figures. 

His Lordship said thev were alternative findings. 

Mr. Shearman contended that on these findings plaintiff 
was entitled to judgment for one of the amounts; it did not 
very much matter which along with the costs of the action. 

Mr. Young said the important matters they had to con- 
sider were three and five, and the point of the law whether 
even on the findings anv judgment could be entered for the 
plaintiff. Оп finding three he contended that it was no 
part of the plaintiff’s work as joint architect to bring about 
the agreement with the Roval Hotel Company. 


His Lordship said there was evidence on both sides to 
support this finding. 

Mr. Young further contended that finding five could not 
be supported. On the main question of law, whether | 
before plaintiff could recover he must show a contract 
under the seal of the council under the Public Health Act, 
he agreed that if he could not rely on the Act he was 
thrown back on the ordinary common law in regard to 
corporations. His first point was that it was in evidence 
that when plaintiff was appointed joint architect it was on 
certain plans which he had already prepared and submitted. 
At that time the corporation were proposing not merely . 
the building of the Kursaal under the special Act, but 
were proposing a joint undertaking. It was admitted the 
plans showed that the corporation had the idea of combin- 
ing with the statutory Kursaal the building of corporation 
offices under the Public Health Act. 

His Lordship said this scheme for a Kursaal had been 
rumbling about a long time before the plans were sub- 
mitted. It was not suggested that Mr. Nuttall’s previous 
plans included offices for the corporation. He thought the 
facts were against defendants on this point. 

Mr. Young then argued that this was a matter which 
required a contract under seal of the council, and that 
though the jury had found the defendants had some benefit 
it was not such a benefit as would take the case out of the 
general rule of law that a contract under seal was necessary. 
lf he was right in his contention plaintiff could not recover 


‚anything. 


After considerable argument Mr. Shearman replied on 
the points of law raised. 

His Lordship said he had a clear opinion in the case. 
He held that the contract not being ultra vires the corpora- 
tion could not get the benefit from plaintiff’s services and 
refuse to рау for them. In the view of the jury the сог- 
poration had received benefit from plaintiff's services and 
he thought he should give judgment for the plaintiff for 
£230. 

A stay of execution was granted upon terms.—“ Notting- 
ham Guardian.” 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


A BELGIAN firm of textile engineers are about to establish 
works in the neighbourhood of Bolton. Am Oldham firm 
of architects have the work in hand. 


On July 21 was performed the opening ceremony of a new 
infants’ school at Fochriw. The new school consists of 
four class-rooms for 152 infant scholars, with a central hall. 
The school was designed and erected under the direction 
of Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, F.S.I., county architect, Cardiff. 


AT a meeting of the Surrey County Council, it was decided 
to hold a conference with the Middlesex County Council 
and the Thames Conservancy with a view to taking over 
and preserving Stevens’ Eyots at Kingston as an open space 
for the use of the public. 


AT a meeting of the Building and Sites Committee of the 
Cardiff Education Committee on the ıgth inst., the tender 
of Mr. F. Bond, Beda Road, Canton, of £12,265 155. 1d. 
was accepted for the erection of a new elementary school 
in Kitchener Road, Canton. The school is to accommo- 
date 1,094 children. 


THE Salford Education Committee have come to the con- 
clusion that it is desirable to take steps at once for the 
building of a new secondary school for boys, and plans 
have been prepared in which provision is made in twelve 
class-rooms for 330 boys. The cost of the school, if 
erected in two storeys, is estimated at 414,000. 


A NEW Roman Catholic church is being erected at Gosforth 
at an estimated cost of over £4,000, exclusive of furnish- 
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ings. The work is being carried out by Mr. W. C. Fleck, 
contractor, ‘Gosforth, from designs prepared by Mr. С. J. 
Menart, architect, Glasgow. It is expected that the foun- 
dation-stone laying ceremony will take place in about three 
weeks’ time. 

THE work of the late R. D. Darbishire, of Manchester, is 
to be commemorated by the erection of a home for the 
Manchester Governesses’ Institution, in which he took great 
Interest, and of which he was treasurer. The committee 
have bought a plot of land at the corner of Upper Brook 
Street and High Street, where they hope to erect a building 
which will be more in keeping with the purpose which the 
Institution has to serve, and will enable the work, for which 
there is a great and increasing need, to be carried on on a 
more extended scale. At the new “Darbishire House,” 
standing on this site, and designed by Mr. J. W. Beaumont, 
there will be room for 25 residents, in addition to the staff, 
and the building is so arranged that if the demand for 
accommodation increases in the future, as it almost certainly 
will, 23 more ladies will be provided for in a wing for 
which the necessary space will be reserved. The total cost 
of the new building, including everything except furnish- 
ing, will be £4,262. 


AN engineering correspondent writes: —Two large bridge 
contracts for Canada have during the past few davs been 
awarded. ‘The first of these contracts comprises the тесоп- 
struction of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company's 
bridge over the St. Lawrence River at Lachine, about ten 
miles above Montreal. The new structure will have double 
lines, and will accommodate the heaviest traffic available. 
It is now authoritatively stated that the contract has been 
awarded to the Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, of 
Montreal, whose works are situated at Lachine Locks— 
practically on the site of the bridge. ‘The second contract 
is the one placed by the Board of Control of the City of 
Winnipeg for a new structure spanning no fewer than 48 
tracks of the Canadian Pacific Railway at Winnipeg, and 
affording a connection between Brown and Brant Streets in 
that city. The total length of this bridge will be 2,168ft., 
and, in addition to several small approach spans, carried 
on steel trestles, there will be one span of 34oft., two of 
25oft., and five of 81ft. each in length. The contract for 
the carrying out of the work—which is to be completed 
within twelve months—has been let to the Cleveland Bridge 
and Engineering Company, Limited, of Darlington, the 
amount of whose tender for the steel superstructure is stated 
to have been 205,160 dollars. 


THE new Grammar School at Yarmouth, the foundation- 
stone of which was laid on May 5, 1909, was declared open 
by the Bishop of Norwich on Saturday. The site, of about 
four acres, on which the new school stands, is bounded 
on the south by Beaconsfield Road, and on the north bv 
Salisbury Road. The site was a sandy waste, and required 
a great deal of filling up with sand and mould to make it 
suitable for the purpose. The filling up the site, the 
laving down with grass, the gravelling, the tar paving, and 
the fencing, cost about 41,175. Mr. ‘Harman’s contract 
for the building was 46,450. The governors resolved to 
limit the total expenditure on the school, including furni- 
ture and the laying out of the site, to £8,000. The “Raven 
Memorial Tower” was decided on after the contract was 
signed, and will cost about #100. The “Norwich 
Mercury” says: To obtain a large sheltered playfield, the 
whole of the buildings are arranged along the Salisbury 
Road, which is to the north of the site. The centre block 
of buildings cover a space of about 134ft. by goft. “The 
school is divided into senior and junior divisions, with 
separate entrances, lobbies, lavatories, and corridors, lead- 
ing into the hall, 57ft. by 32ft. Two adjoining class-rooms 
can also be thrown into the hall on occasion, by means of 
folding partitions, making a total hall area of 2,556 square 
feet. Grouped round the hall are eight class-rooms, 
accommodating from 20 to 24 boys each. Adjoining the 
south side of the hall are the headmaster’s and junior 
master’s rooms, the school library, and the stores. Two 
south entrances are also arranged adjoining these rooms 
direct to the plav-field. A spacious fire-proof staircase 
leads up to the first floor, the whole of which has a con- 
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crete arched floor with sub-ceiling. A wide corridor leads 
to the art-room, 31ft. by 26ft., lighted by a large projecting 
north window. The lecture theatre, 3oft. by 20ft., with 
raised seats and demonstration table, next to which is a 
spacious laboratory store and preparation room. Adjoining 
the laboratory store is the chemical laboratory, 3oft. by 
26tt., fitted up with the latest type of fittings of pitch ‘pine 
and teak tops to all benches. There is also a dark room 
for photographic work. The warming apparatus is 
arranged in the basement, and adjoining is a large store for 
games, apparatus, and chairs, etc. The whole of the 
central block is warmed by hot-water pipes and radiators. 
The east block contains the caretaker’s house, the day 
bay's dining room, the technical instruction room, 38ft. by 
221t. Space as reserved at the north-west corner of the 
site for a gymnasium and swimming bath, which it is 
hoped will be undertaken before long, if funds will per- 
mit. The isolated blocks of buildings are for senior and 
junior offices, and bicycles. The exterior elevations are 
built in deep red brickwork, with dark headers, to avoid 
the monotony in red brickwork, and the sills, the arches, 
the cornices, and the decorative features are in grey terra 
The roofs are covered with thick Port Dinorwic 


cotta. 
‘lating. The whole of the floors are of pitch pine wood 
blocks. The hall has an open hammer beam roof, but the 


majority of the rooms have flat ceilings to obtain good 
ventilation. The list of tradesmen concerned in the erec- 
tion of the school were: —Mr. J. D. Harman, contractor 
for the building; the Bispham Hall Co., the terra cotta 
work; Mr. West, plumber, decorator, etc.; Messrs. F. 
Braby and Co., the zinc work; Messrs. Dawber, Townsley, 
and Co., Ltd., the slatings; Messrs. G. N. Haden and 
Sons, the hot-water warming; Mr. A. R. Pank, the electric 
lighting; Messrs. Reynolds and Branson, Ltd., the labora- 
tory fittings; Messrs. А. С. W. Hobman, Ltd., the tar 
paving. The architects were Messrs. Olley and. Haward, 
of Great Yarmouth. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Tue St. Thomas’s Old Boys’ School, Exeter, is being 
ventilated by means of Shorland's patent ridge ventilators 
and patent hygienic inlet panels, supplied by E. H. 
Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


Tue Finsbury Borough Council have granted a contract 
‚or ten years to the Gas Light and Coke Company for the 
lighting of all their streets by new inverted burner lamps, 
which will show an increase in total illuminating power 
of 100,000 candle power over the existing system of light- 
img. but with a reduction in cost of 4525 a vear. This, 
decision was taken after the latest examples of gas and 
electric lighting had been carefully inspected and relative 
costs considered. 


NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


` 


(*) Signifies the deposit required. 

Ashton-on-Mersey. Wesleyan Sunday School. 
Barrow, Barker's-lane, Ashton-on-Mersey. 

Belfast. Sept. s. — Queen's University, to cost about 
#.52,000. Premiums: £150 and £100. Assessor, Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A. Secretary, Queen's University, Belfast. 

2 25, 

Edinburgh. Hall, for the Corporation (Sir Aston Webb, 
C.B., R.A., and J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., assessors). 
Town Clerk, City Chbrs. Edinburgh. £2 2s.* 


J. 9. 


Folkestone. Sept. 10. School. Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Folkestone. £2 25.% 

Kingstown. Sept. 1. Carnegie library. Premiums: 
450 and £20. ‘Town Clerk, Town Hall, Kingstown. 
Жі ı5.* 

Maesteg. Sept. 10. Alterations and additions to town 
hall and market hall. Premiums: 25 to 10 ‘guineas. 


5. J. Harpur, Town Hall, Maesteg. 
County offices, for the Meath C.C. 


Navan. Aug. 23. 
Secretary, Meath C.C., Ireland. 

Winchester. School. Town Clerk, Town Hall, Win- 
chester. 
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GARDEN DESIGN. 


TTENTION was called to Japanese gardens by two 
writers in the “Times” on July 19, one of whon, 


The other writer says:—While it is 
it is Nature perfected and 
idealised, Nature so cultivated, so sophisticated, so curbed 
and trained, and so restrained that sometimes convention js 
carried almost to the point of artificiality, and the first 
essential idea of calm and герозе 15 lost in the too stilted 
perfection. 

Now this is to our mind a sufficient condemnation as a 
type for emulation in this country. Тһе universal desire 
for imitation and make-believe has its uses no doubt, but 
it does not usually lead to the production of fine decorative 
effects. Тһе charm of an English garden is that it doe; 
not pretend to be something other than an attempt to afford 
à placid, orderly setting of a house so as to soften the hard 
formalities of a building into gradual harmony with the free- 
dom and irregularity of natural landscape. А Japanese 
garden, with its simulated effects in miniature of various 
forms of landscape, may be Interesting; it may even be 
beautiful in a sense, but it is something of far less: account 
m the decorative art of the gardener than a well-designed 
typical English garden. We were admiring such a garden 
the other dav—the approach drive, leading in a fine easv 
Sweep through the park land (which formed a cultivated 
link towards the natural landscape), up to the formal court- 
yard and enclosure; the long lines of terrace and ivv-clad 
pergola bordering formal lawns, which led down to gradually 
undulating sweeps of well-kept turf, with access bevond to 
woods and wild gardens—all this represented that linking 
up of the architectural formalities of the house, with grada- 
tions of gradually softening lines and surfaces to the outer 
environment of open landscape, which constitutes the special 
charm in the setting of an English country house. 
point of view is, of course, everything. Some people value 
a garden chiefly for the flowers it produces. Some love it 
the more it disguises the evidences of man’s control and 
care. Some like it for its irregularity, and others for its 
formality and agreement with the lines and disposition. of 
the house. From the architects point of view a garden is 
somethmg more than a place for the enjoyment of beautiful 
flowers and shrubs. That the things grown in it should 
have full scope for their development he quite admits, but 
he would-only use such things as are suited to the places 
assigned in his scheme. He wishes the garden to be beauti- 
ful, and to Brow beautiful things, but all subordinated to a 
general design which shall form a pleasing decorative en- 
vironment fo the house. The craze for pergolas in all 
sorts of foolish positions, the harshness and awkwardness of 
formal terraces and beds, the interposition of features which 
Spoil the views and the enjoyment of a garden, are amongst 
the faults which a revived enthusiasm for gardens has brought 
forth, but they are not to be laid to the account of those 
who understand how to give a real architectural and decora- 
tive value to garden design. 


——— Ж——— 
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MR. Јовтан MANDER, of ‘Overstone Park, Northampton, 
architect, who died at Bournembuth on June 22, aged 72, 
left estate of the gross value of £ 17.737, With net personaltv 
17,410. He bequeathed £400 to the Northampton 
Hospital. Mr. Arthur Mastin, aged 42. of 13. Cavendish 
Street, Sheffield, builder and contractor, has left 459.319, 
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WINCHFIELD CHURCH. 
(See Illustration.) 


HE term “restoration” as applied to churches is now 
regarded. very differently from its general significance 
in the year 1849, when the interesting old church of 

Winchfield was “restored.” Here is what thev did at that 
time in the name of “restoration”: 

The upper part of the tower, the belfry stage, which had 
been previously faced over the original work with red brick, 
was refaced with stone, and imitation Norman windows in- 
serted. Оп each angle of the tower was worked a roll 
moulding, not going up mear to the parapet, but stopping 
some way down under the square angle. This was 
not only a clumsy awkward effect, but the result was to 
weaken the tower to a dangerous extent. 

The quaint old sounding board over the pulpit was 
destroyed, and it appears evident some parts of it were used 
to build up the praver-desk. | "E 

A painted head of St. Mary, executed in broad red out- 
line, was removed from a recessed arch near the pulpit. 

Inside the chancel there were Many points of interest of 
various dates ; some still remain, but many were done away 
with at the time of the restoration. 

Above the rood steps, high up, close to the wall plate, 
was a very small Norman window, no doubt part of the 
Original building. There was also a plain Easter tomb 
partly withm and partly without the Jacobean altar rail. 
Both these were destroyed in 1849. 

The three-light Early English window of good proportion 
and in good preservation was also taken away in 1849, and 
the present imitation Norman window put in its place. 

A large four-light Perpendicular window had been im- 
serted on the south side—no doubt to admit light to a 
chancel otherwise very dark: this was removed in 1849, and 
replaced by the present imitation Norman window under 
the mistaken notion, say the editors of an interesting book 
from which we quote,* that the removal of a subsequently 
added feature, and the insertion of a modem copy of what 
Was supposed to have originally existed, was true restoration! 

That is a pretty fair record for a work of restoration ! 
Unfortunately it is typical of numberless dealings with old 
churches throughout the country. 

When the architect for the present works of preservation, 
Mr. T. E. Colleutt (Messrs. Collcutt and Hamp), came 
upon the scene two years ago, he set to work to save the 
church from imminent destruction without any interposition 
of modern designs, or suppositious “restoration.” . The 
tower was only saved from collapse by taking out the corners 
with the roll mouldings entirely, and building up the 
angles with large quoins of solid Portland stone, and the 
roof was recovered to an agreeable outline. The porch on 
the south side was cramped up to the wall of the main 
building, from which it was falling bodily away, and the 
evidences of its previous history carefullv preserved, as note 
the rough brickwork with stone coping over the old Tudor 
arch. This porch, with its Jacobean seat, and interesting 
effect of tone and texture and capital proportion, is now 
one of the most pleasing parts.of the whole building. In 
many ways, careful repair and preservative work Was 
carried out so that the whole building has been rendered 
thoroughly sound and stable. Тһе old oak timbers 
of the open roofs of the nave, chancel, and aisle 
were repaired, and new roof coverings of old tiles 
were put ол. А new heating chamber and an effective 
heating apparatus were also added. А fine organ was placed 
high up at the west end of the nave, with the manual below, 
This was erected by the well-known builders. Messrs. Hil] 
and Son. It has a compass of C to С--56 notes. The 
pedal organ has a compass of C to F —36 notes. The 
bellows are placed in the tower and the reservoir in the 
organ. The organ is т a case of oak fitted over the tower 
arch, and the connections with the key-board on the floor 
of the nave is made by tubular pneumatic action, carried 
through the wall of the tower. It is from the specification 
and “есеп of Mr. C. Е. Abdv Williams. The whole of 
this and of the restoration works have been carried out at 
the cost of Mr. Spencer Charrington, the lord of the 
manor. Such benefactions as these not onlv earn the 
gratitude of the local residents, but of all who value the 
artistic and historical records which we possess in our old 
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*“Winchfield, Hants: Past and Present.” Jacob and Johnson, 
| Winchester ; 1891. 
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parish churches. The work has been admirably carried 
out by Messrs. Pool and Sons. | 

The special interest of this old church lies in the fine old 
Norman chancel arch, and the similarly carved Norman 
doorway to the south porch, which are both remarkably 
well preserved. ‘The workmanship is somewhat rough, but 
the etfect 15 striking. The hagioscopes, or squints, remain 
at either side of the chancel arch. ‘Traces of sgraffito 
decoration were found on the outside western wall of the 
tower, like that on Romanesque churches in Italy. The 
fine old Jacobean pulpit, dated 1634, is in good preserva- 
tion, but it is much to be regretted that the old canopy of 
the same period was taken down in 1849. 


‘T is often both instructive and amusing to read the letters 
of unsuccessful competitors, and we print to-day a letter 
from an Edinburgh competitor for the Usher Hall, who 

is anxtous to clear Edinburgh architects from the discredit 
which might attach to the failure to produce a better design 
than the one accepted. We presume that the organ-chamber 
and also, in consequence, the whole hall, in the accepted 
design, will not have to be raised because there is only a 
space of 15ft. for the organ-prpes. If a minimum of 32ft. 
pipes 15 required, they will be disposed somewhere, as in an 
elevated turret shown, or elsewhere, so that the conclusion of 
the argument by this competitor is probably unsound. ‘The 
access and egress to the ground floor of the hall are so 
good that he complains of the comparative inadequacy of 
the approach to and from the upper staircase, which is 
surely another unsound conclusion. | Competitions are, or 
may be made, highly educative, and we welcome all useful 
and pertinent comment on the results. 


MR. GEORGE AITCHISON, of Harley Street, London, W., 
R.A., Past-President of the Royal Institute of British Arch)- 
tects, who died on May 16, aged 84 vears, left estate of 
the gross value of £13,007 18s, 7d., including £10,947 
15. 4d. in net personalty. The testator bequeathed Zoo 
each to the Roval Academy Fund for Architects’ Pensions 
and the Royal Institute of British Architects’ Benevolent 
Fund ; ‘his two University College of London prizes to the 
Roval Academy, and his Roval gold medal (after the death 
of the survivor of the trustees) to the Royal Academy of 
Arts. The books which were m common use by the family 
during their childhood, and the chimney ornaments designed 
by his father, including candlesticks and other articles made 
from piles of old London Bridge, are to be distributed among 
brothers and sisters. 


A SURVEYOR for the erection of the Usher Hall was appointed 
by Edinburgh Town Council on the 26th ult. The Lord 
Provost said the feeling of the sub-committee was that they 
should appoint Messrs. Lorimer, Fairburn, and Lightbody, 
who had acted as measurers to Sir Aston Webb, the assessor, 
especially having regard to what the assessor had said as 
to the manner im which the work had been discharged. 
Dean of Guild Carter moved that they appomt Mr. James 
D. Gibson, who was at present chairman of the Edinburgh 
Society of Ordained Surveyors, and Mr. Gibson was 
appointed by 20 votes to 14. 


At the Court of Common Council on the 28th ult., the Lord 
Mavor announced that he ‘had acceded to a request on behalf 
of organisations representing all classes of 'ndustries and 
millions of workers to grant the use of the Guildhall, and 
to preside at a conference at which the national sentiments 
and views on the vital subject of. apprenticeship and train- 
ing of the young might be adequately voiced. Не had 
stipulated that the conference should be thoroughly natienal 
and non-political in character, and that its proceedings 
should be so arranged as to focus the conclusions of the 
conference in the form best fitted to promote the important 
object in view. He hoped the court would nominate six 
members, including two aldermen, to act with him on a 
committee. He proposed to open a fund for the provision 
of the initial expenses, which would amount to about £300. 


А PARTY of members of the Archeological and Architectural 
Society of Northumberland and Durham visited Easby 
Abbev, Kirby Ravensworth, and Richmond, on July 27, 
for their third meeting of the vear. Оп arriving at Rich- 
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mond Station the party drove to Easby Abbey, where the 
remains of the Praemonstratensian Abbey of St. Agatha 
were visited, and then on to Gilling, a seat of the Saxon 
Kings and noted for the murder of Oswyn, King of Deira, 
by the King of Bernicia m 651. After visiting tne remains 
ot the Castie at Kirby Ravensworth, the party returned to 
Richmond and had dimmer. 


THE names of ninety-three candidates for Licentiateship of 
the R.1.B.A. have been issued. 


THE Rev. W, Marshall continued his lectures on English 
Ecclesiastical Architecture at the Cambridge summer meet- 
ing, at York, on the 29th ult., when he dealt with the 
“ Decorated” period. He said that the feature in which the 
principles of this style were most readily discerned was in 
the tracery of the wmdows. There was no material differ- 
ence in tine groundwork, but styles later on became тоге 
elaborate, greater spaciousness was aimed at, and the pillars 
became smaller and were placed at greater intervals, as 
was seen in York Monster and the fine parochial church 
at Boston, Lincolnshire. About this time there was a very 
general building of ladye-chapels, generally at the east end 
of churches. To the same period belonged the Eleanor 
crosses, of which only three remained—those at Northamp- 
ton, Waltham, and Geddingt'm (Northants), Any land 
might well be proud of these magnificent series of works of 
art. They represented three distinct styles, the octagonal, 
the hexagonal, and the sexagonal, each containing a statue 
of the Queen and bearing the arms of England. 


AT the quarterly meeting of the magistrates for the County 
of London at Newington on the 29th ult., the following 
resolution was unanimously passed:—(1) ‘That it is abso- 
lutely necessary, in the opinion of this Court, that a central 
building for the Sessions of London should at once be con- 
structed; (2) that any building on the south side of the 
Thames will not, in the opinion of the Court, be convenient 


for the purposes of the work of the county. Mr. 
Wallace, К.С. (chairman), said that he had never 
doubted that the Standing Joint Committee of the 


justices had the power to supersede the London County 
Council in the matter of erecting a hall of justice. While 
reluctant to proceed so far, the committee had made it clear 
that they would not remain at the Newington Sessions House 
In its present unsatisfactory condition for another vear. 


Mr. Burns laid the foundation-stone of the first house in 
the Romford Garden Suburb on the 28th ult. The “Times” 
says:—A large company had been invited to the ceremony, 
but the stone-laving was an accomplished fact before those 
invited to witness it arrived on the scene. Тһе guests were 
only in time to hear the concluding shouts of an interrupter, 
who was escorted from the ground by the police after having 
loudly criticised Mr. Вита. Mr, Burns afterwards called 
for three cheers for Mr. H. H. Raphael, M.P., the archi- 
tect, the promoter, and evervone engaged in the enterprise. 
Mr. Burns said that they were inaugurating that day another 
link in the garlanded chain of garden suburbs that were 
surrounding the great metropolis of London. The object of 
these garden suburbs was an attempt to bring the town into 
the country and the garden into the town, and by a judicious 
amalgamation of both to secure not only for the working 
classes, but for the whole of the people, irrespective of class, 
something more tolerable, more decent, more beautiful, and 
more human than many of the collections of houses of all 
sorts that had been dumped in and around London during 
the past тоо vears. This garden suburb was something more 
than a new environment for а privileged section of the 
community. This movement was not confined to Romford, 
nor to Britain, nor to the continent of Europe. ‘There was 
not a community of civilisel people who wanted to be more 
civilised who were mot thinking out, planning, scheming, 
and shaping the future of their houses, towns, villages, and 
cities on lines similar to this, and it was right that it was 
so. He was soundly British in all his housing and archi- 
tecturallv domestic views. He was for the homestead 
against the tenement; he was for the house versus the flat, 
the home against the barrack; and he was for the cottage. 
and was for death to the institution. He liked the detached . 
house, the separate garden, the private home with the col- 
lective playground. He believed we had nothing to дат, 
but that we had all to lose, by imitating Germany, America, 
and France in our domestic architecture and in our neigh- 
bourly relations. M 
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The Union Government Buildings, Pretoria. 


BE SOUTH AFRICA 


Perspective view, from the south-west, of the buildings now in course of erection, from 


a drawing by the architect, Mr. Herbert Baker. (By permission from “South Africa.”) 


AT a meeting of the Court of Common Council held at the 
Guildhall on the 28th ult., the chairman of the Bridge House 


Estates Committee stated that no difficulty was anticipated 


as to the reconstruction of Southwark Bridge, but with 
regard to the new bridge, conferences and correspondence 
had taken place between the Bridge House Estates Сот- 
mittee and the committee of the London County Council, 
which his committee had hoped would have resulted in their 
бете able to present a favourable report. Оп tuesday last, 
however, they received a communication frum the London 
County Council of such an extraordinary nature that he 
proposed to read his committee's letter and the reply thereto. 
Mr. Thomas added that his committee would report on the 
Whole matter after the vacation, and might decide to pro- 
ceed with their application to Parliament without the 
London County Council. 


ON the 23rd ult. the fourth Saturday summer visit of the 
Manchester society of Architects took place, when the mem- 
bers had a long afternoon's sketching at Nantwich. The 
14th and rsth century parish church, with its beautifully 
vaulted chancel, fine choir stalls, exquisite buttresses, and 
well-known octagonal lantern, is one of the architectural 
уза of Cheshire, and naturally received most attention. 
ss famous, but deeply interesting in a quiet way, are 
several examples of domestic work of Georgian and earlier 
date, which show most admirable proportion and a тіге 
feeling for scale; their architectural charm giving keen 
pleasure, although realised through the simplest possible 
means. Mr. A. Е. Corbett was the leader. On the follow- 
mg Wednesday- a large number of members under Mr. J. H. 

house’s leadership visited “The Acorns,” Fallowfield, 
Where, by the kind courtesy of Mr. W. L. Behrens. they 
enjoyed a unique opportunity of viewing the extensions and 
alterations to the house by Messrs. Т. Worthington and Son, 
and the wonderful collection of works of Japanese art housed 
m the galleries, and the fine specimens of furniture and 
objects of art of many periods and nationalities in the various 
rooms. lt was hardly possible in one short evening to 
realise the magnitude and priceless value of Mr. Behrens’ 
collection, and time did not allow for the beauty of more 
than a very small proportion of the thousands of objects to 
be individually appreciated. The original work of Messrs. 
Worthington is no less interesting than the skilful way in 
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which the fine old panelling which lines the main gallery, 
and the great fireplace, have been adapted to the building by 
the architects. Afterwards the party proceeded to the 
“Oaks,” the new hall of residence for women students of 
the university, also the work of Messrs. Worthington. One 
wing of the quadrangle is almost complete, and forms a 
delightfully grouped building, one of the most striking 
features of which is the clever and successful use of the 
various materials employed, Ravenhead bricks, Alderley 
stone and Cotswold slates to the roof. The windows are 
sashes and frames, set near the face of the wall and painted 
white. ‘The party was conducted over the building by Mr. 
Percy 5. Worthington, M.A., the president of the society. 


------Ж----- 
COMPETITIONS. 


IT is to be hyped that the unanimous condemnation of the 
Maesteg Town Hall competition conditions will really unite 
architects for once in a wholesale refusal to compete, 


THE City Corporation, at a meeting, decided to erect addi- 
tional public slaughter-houses at the Metropolitan Cattle 
Market at Islington, at a cost not exceeding £20,000, and 
to obtain the plans by competition, 


Tue following letter appeared in the “ Scotsman” of 
August т as to the Usher Hall competition :—“ Sir,—As 


the result of this competition is being looked upon in some 


quarters as a reflection upon Edinburgh architects, I think 
that in fairness not only to them, but to all the other com- 
petitors, public attention should be drawn to one or two 
important points regarding the accepted design. It would 
be easy to criticise the design from a purely artistic and 
architectural standpoint, but I desire to confine myself 
strictly to matters of fact, upon which no argument 15 
mecessary. The assessor commended this design рату ђе- 
cause the accommodation had been obtained in such 
small compass, and that the hall may be erected for’ con- 
siderably less than the stipulated sum. In the first place, 
this has been obtained by a direct breach of the condi- 
tions in more than one instance. The hall was to ђе 
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primarily for high-class concerts. The design of the 
space for the organ is therefore of the utmost importance, 
and the conditions rightly stipulated that a height of 4oft. 
was required from the constructional floor of the organ 
to the ceiling. In the accepted design the height is 28ft. 
at the highest point, and the organ case is soft. wide by 
gft. high at the sides, rising to 15ft. іп the centre. These 
are the heights to the ceiling of the organ space, and the 
pipes are shown in direct contact with the ceiling, which 
is necessary if they are to have any appearance at all. 
We hardly think that any organ builder of standing will 
consent to erect an organ in such a position. This is not 
a matter which can be cured by a slight alteration. The 
walls and roof of the hall must be raised, as well as the 
organ chamber, adding enormously to the cost, and com- 
pletely altering the proportions of the hall. In the second 
place, the conditions stated, and rightly, that all the seats 


must have an uninterrupted view of the platform. Taking 


as the minimum that all seats should at least see the con- 
ductor in the centre of the platform, it will be found that 
from many of the seats towards the side of the top gallery 
it will be impossible to do so, and if the soloist stands 
towards one side of the platform, as is usually the case, 
he or she will be invisible from a large number of the 
seats on the near side of this gallery. The assessor draws 
áttention to the splendid accommodation for exits, and on 
paper these do look remarkably well. It may be pointed 
‚ош, however, that they facilitate only the limited num- 
ber of people in the area. The two galleries necessitated 


by this tvpe of plan require more and higher staircases than . 


in the single gallery type, and the 990 occupants of the 
upper gallery get no benefit from the crush halls on the 


ground floor, which are, as a matter of fact, extravagant, | 


and quite in excess of the requirements. If the selected 
plan is, in the opinion of the assessor, the best for the 
site, by what process of reasoning did he place the second, 
which differs from it so absolutely? This design gets over 
the difficulty of the organ space by making the height of 
the organ chamber 4oft., but the upper той. is practi- 
cally a box above the level of the hall ceiling. This is 
equally impossible from a musical point of view, and the 
effect is made even more disastrous in this case by the 
high window at the back of the organ chamber, which is 
the principal architectural feature seen from the Lothian 
Road, but which only lights the space behind the organ. 
'The chief feature of this plan, as pointed out in the report, 
is the placing of the platform between the noise of traffic 
and the audience. ‘This might be commendable if organ 
and orchestra were going fortissimo all the time. But 
what benefit will it be to have the occupants of the 
cheaper seats in the quieter parts of the hall if the poor 
soloist is distracted by the noise of traffic? ‘Moreover, by 
this arrangement the most suitable and appropriate part of 
the site for exits and entrances is lost, the main entrances 
in this design being placed—one next the Lyceum en- 
trances, and the other to the lane—the two most unsuitable 
positions on the whole site. There are many fine designs 
which have none of these objections, and which have been 
kept strictly within the limit of cost by adopting another 
type of plan, but only one of them has been placed—viz., 
the third premiated design. ‘The design placed fourth has 
the roof in the form of a truncated pyramid, anything in 
the nature of which is condemned by the authors of the 
accepted design. The assessor thinks that the ideas of the 
authors of the accepted design will work out well acousti- 
cally. It is to be hoped that the thought will be trans- 
lated into a reality when the necessary alterations have 
been made to bring the design into line with the require- 
ments.—1 am, etc., COMPETITOR.” 


© 
OUR LETTER BOX. 
THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY COMPETITION, 
STOCKPORT. | 


То the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

Dear Sir,—I am glad to see Mr. G. H. Willoughby 5 
protest, and your editorial remarks thereon, in yours of 
July 29. The objectionable competition instructions come 
out boldly in this competition. 

Is it too late for No, 2, paragraph 5, to be cleared out, 


maids 


- 


root and branch? or is the red tape of the R.I.B.A. craftily 
knotted? One cannot see any good motive in it from any 
standpoint. This “individual” paragraph looms like some 
huge prehistoric relic, towering far above all economics 
destroying the "liberty of the subject," to say the least ; the 
honest and fair ambition of the assistant is completely 
eliminated by it. But perhaps we are too hasty. Mayhap 
this edict is ratified, approved, and blessed by the infallible 
finger of the R.I.B.A.? И this be so, then the sinner 
who dares to earn his bread assisting in the design of 
Carnegie’s Library will be committing a “ mortal sin." 

I would say, Let the whole of the forty-six competitors 
stand well together in an emphatic protest, and we may be 
sure the committee, as business men, will act promptly, and 
surely make ап end of paragraph 5 altogether, ¿nd possibly 
of the other unreasonable parts of Nos. 3 and 4, which seem 
as impractical as they are ridiculous. 

Should this happy result occur, I think all competitors 
will thank Mr. Willoughby for his timely protest. Assuredly 
the final result will be “the greatest good to the greatest 
number,” and the collective wisdom of the designers will 
culminate in the production of a monument worthy of the 
donor, which shall exhibit the very best ideal of a library 
in every part of its design.—I am, yours, 

« B." 


Manchester. 


A MISREPRESENTATION. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


Dear Sir,—The Council of the Royal Institute have 
directed me to ask you to be good enough to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to the fact that a man giving the name 
and address of Walter Browne, 21, Gresham Road, Brixton, 
S.W., has been in communication with tradesmen recently, 
and has been making use of the initials “A.R.I.B.A.” This 
man is in no way connected with the Royal Institute, and 
is mot entitled to make any use of the initials in question.— 


Faithfully yours, 
IAN MACALISTER, 


Secretary. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
WINCHFIELD CHURCH. 


Restoration by COLLCUTT AND Hamp, Architects. 


FROM the sketches our readers will be able to gather how 
much of interest this careful restoration has preserved to us. 


GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, PRETORIA. 


HERBERT BAKER, Architect. 


Mr. BAKER has done much interesting work in South Africa, 
as our readers know, including the new Groote Schuur for 
the late Cecil Rhodes. His fine scheme of new Government 
Buildings at Pretoria promises to be a very successful work, 
designed in a broad, simple way. Our illustration of a 
portion of the front is from a drawing by the architect 
published in “South Africa.” 


———k ——— 


THE TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE. 
\ PRELIMINARY announcement has been. issued as to 


the arrangements for the Town Planning Conference 

in October. | 
Original papers, many illustrated by lantern views, will 
he read on—Cities of the Past: ‘The Hellenistic Period, by 
Professor Percy Gardner, LT..D.; Rome, by Dr. Thomas 
Ashby, of the British School at Rome; The Roman Empire, 
hy Professor F. J. Haverfield, M.A., F.S.A.; and others. 
Cities of the Present, by Professor Baldwin Brown, Hon. 
Associate R.T. B. A., Mr. C. Mulford Robinson, of Rochester, 
N.Y., Mr. H. У. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., and others. City 
Development and Extension, by Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
Monsieur Augustin Rey, A.D.G., of Paris, Mr. W. F. 
Riley, F.R.I.B.A., superintending architect of the London 
County Council, and Professor Dr, Rudolf Eberstadt, of 
Berlin. Cities of the Future, by Professor C. H. Reilly, 
M.A.Cantab., of Liverpool University ; Monsieur Eugene 
Hénard, A.D.G., author of “Les Transformations de Paris.” 


AUGUST 5, 1910 


Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, of Chicago, U.S.A., and Mr. 1. 
Cope Cornford. 


Special Papers are promised by Col. Eustace Balfour, 


A.D.C., F.S.A. ("The Town Planning Azt and Open 
Spaces‘); Sir W. B. Richmord, K.C.B., R.A.; Professor 
Geddes, of Edinburgh (“The Civic Survey”); Mr. H. H. 
Statham, Ё.К.1.В.А. ("A Suggestion for the Treatment of 
Trafalgar Square”); Mr. John Sulman, F.R.L.B.A, (“Тһе 
Federal Capital of Australia"); Mr. T. H. Mawson, Hon. 
Associate K.I.B.A. ("Public Parks and Gardens”); Mr. 
Basil Holmes, C.C., secretary of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association (“Open Spaces, Gardens, and Recrea- 
tion Grounds"); Mr. W. H. McLean, city engineer of 
Khartoum (“The Planning of Khartoum and Omdurman’”) ; 
Mr. Arthur Crow, F.R.1.B.A. (“Town Planning in Rela- 
tion to Old and Congested Areas, with Special Reference 
to the Inner Belt of London”); Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, 
F.K.LB.A. ("Town Planning and Land Tenure"); Mr. 
Harold C. Dowdall, M.A., B.C.L., of the University of 
Liverpool (“The Growth of Legal Control over Town 
Development in England”); Professor S. D. Adshead, 
F.R.LB.A., and others. Тһе executive committee will be 
glad to receive Papers on any of the above subjects for 
presentation to the conference. Papers may be written in 
English, French, German, or Italian. Papers must reach 
the executive council before September 12, 1910. 

By the courtesy of the Royal Academy, an exhibition of 
models and drawings illustrating important town planning 
schemes in various countries will be held in the galleries 
of the Royal Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly. With 
the consent of the Corporation of London, the city surveyor, 
Mr. Sydney Perks, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., has undertaken to 
arrange a selection of maps and plans of London, from the 
City collections in the Guildhall. ‘The rooms of the library 
of the Roval Institute of British Architects Will be devoted 
lo an exhibition, arranged by the librarian, Mr. Rudolf 
Dir:ks, of literature deal:ng with the subject, as well as of 
Maps and original drawings possessing either a direct or 
cognate interest, selected from the Institute collections. 

The inaugural meeting will be held at the Guildhall (by 
kind permission of the Court of Common Council) on 
October 10, when the maugural address will be delivered by 
the Right Hon. John Burns, М.Р. The conference dinmer 
will take place at the Hotel Cecil on Wednesday, October 12, 
in the Grand Hall, at which it is expected that a large 
number of members of the conference, including ladies, will 
attend. Ihe following visits have been provisionally 
aranged:—On Tuesday, October 11, to Letchworth Garden 
City, Hampton Court Palace, and Hatfield House. The 
Art- Workers: Guild have kindly undertaken to arrange a 
visit to the Inns of Court, and to offer tea in their hall of 
Clifford's Inn to the. visitors. On Wednesday, October 12, 
to Bedford Park, the London County Council Housing 
schemes, St, Pauls, St, Bartholomew's, the Tower, and 
Greenwich Hospital. On Thursday, October 13, to Hamp- 
stead Garden City, and to Kensington Palace and gardens. 
On Friday, October 14, to Regent's Park and neighbour- 
hood, Bridgwater House, and Stafford House. Оп Satur- 
an le 15, to Port Sunlight, Bournville, Bath, and 
xford. 


GATESHEAD BUILDING BY-LAWS. 


A LOCAL Government Board inquiry was held at 
Gateshead Town Hall on the 29th ult., on the 
question of the new by-laws of the borough, and 
to hear objections to their confirmation. Mr. Richard 
Deane Roker Sweeting, M.D., one of the medical officers 
of the Local Government Board, took evidence, and he 
Was accompanied by Mr. Arthur Henry Worsley, 
A.R.T. -A., one of the Board's architects. 

Mr. W. w. Gibson, jin opening for the objectors, said 
that, as regarded Lord Northbourne, he owned about 100 
acres of land lying between the new Durham Road and 
the old Durham Road, at present nearly all agricultural 
land, with houses practically all round. At the present 
time, Messrs. Wakefield and Nicholson were building on 
а small area of Lord Northboume’s land of about two 
a Lord Northbourne’s objection to certain of these 
laws was generally that they were not necessary, that 
they Would tend to increase the cost of building, of houses 

Ang built or likely to be built, and would, therefore, re- 
tard the sale of his unsold land as building land. Messrs. 
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о and Nicholson's Objections were more from 

к a P of view, that they were not necessary, 
EMO Increase the cost of building, and render com- 

petition with builders in other more comfortably situated 

areas more difficult and onerous than at present. 

passed, they could not have the garden city building 

Mr. Gibson Pointed out that if these by-laws were 
carried out on its present lines. 

Other Witnes‘es were heard, and the proposed bv-laws 
were explained by the borough Surveyor, | 

Мг. Gibson: The reason you go for a 20ft. centre 
street Is that it will be more economical for lighting? 

Ihe Borough Surveyor: Yes, 

Do you agree that the Musgrave system is more econo- 
m-cal to the builder ?— Yes. 

Mr. J. A. Dixon, who said his objections were very 
much the same as those of Mr. Gibson, said there was at 
the present a slump m property in Gateshead, and asked 
the surveyor if it was not desirable to encourage building. 
The Surveyor: Yes ; in a way.—And the cheaper you make 
houses the more you will encourage it?—You can go tou 
far in that direction. 

Speaking on the width between houses, the Borough Sur- 
veyor said the proposed width of zoft. was better for the 
neighbourhood, and from the point of view of the public 
health. Mr. Dixon: If дон. is sufficient for an ordinary 
thoroughfare, why object to it as the space between house 
and house? The Borough Surveyor: І want to improve the 
present by-laws. 

Mr. Nicholson, a builder, gave evidence in favour of 
the modification of No. 19 by-law, which provided for a 
133in. solid external wall to houses. He suggested an 
тит. hollow wall, and said that such walls were allowed 
in adjoining districts, and instanced Chester-le-Street which 
adjoined Gateshead on the south. The тип. hollow 
wall was equally satisfactorv, and meant a saving of ЖІП 
on a house the selling price of which was between 4,450 
and 4500. The Town Clerk: In whose interest should the 
framing of by-laws be made?—In the interest of the 
general public. 

W. H. Paramor, a builder, maintained that a 14in. 
wall was making a house more expensive for the working- 
man, amd put it beyond his power to purchase because of 
the heavier cost. Ву the Town Clerk: His objection was 
not solely n the matter of cost. 

J. Scott, a Newcastle architect, said they were in that 
district anxious to increase the number of semi-detached 
houses, and to dimimish the number of houses built in 
Streets. ‘So soon as they did that, the cost of the outer 
wall was a very serious item. In Newcastle, in detached 
and semi-detached houses, they had abandoned the solid 
wall in favour of the hollow wall. 

Alderman Penman, a property owner in County Dur- 
ham, Newcastle, and Tynemouth, said he had great ex- 
perience of property owning, having bought his first lot 
48 years ago. His experience led him to say that no тип. 
hollow wall, having only 44 inches of brick work out- 
side, would turn the wet and damp of the North-East 
climate. In these days of heavy traffic they needed thicker 
walls. Мг. Purser spoke in favour of hollow walls, and 
Mr. N. а. P. Herdman said a gin. cavity wall might ђе 
а better wall than a тип. wall, and involved the use 
of better materials. | | 

Mr. Nicholson gave evidence as to the required footings 
for front and back external walls, and said the present 
practice in Gateshead had only required a footing to be 
22 inches instead of 28 inches. He thought that practice 
might be allowed to continue, as he found it to be quite 
safe. | 
Objections were heard as to timbering of roofs and 
to the yard space required under the new by-laws. | 

Ald. Armour said the present by-law gave а sufficiency 
of yard space, and the space required in future would be 
in excess, and was more than was necessary, although it 
might be necessary for tenements. | . 

Mr. Fallaw said that if thev considered enclosed stair- 
cases as part of the building, they discouraged wooden 
stairs with a cover, for which would be substituted stone 
and cement stairs, which were dangerous in winter, and 
lid not afford the same privacy. 

Кт Borough Surveyor рош! out that in о 
the proposed by-laws, the area of vard space would по 
be more than it was under the old. 
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be more than it was under the old. 

On the completion of evidence, Councillor Fibbens, 
who said he appeared for 20 unions, embracing 4,000 
Workers, appealed on behalf of the people who had to 
live in the houses, and supported the proposed by-laws in 
the interest of the workers. 

Mr. Gibson, speaking on behalf of Lord Northbourne 
and his other clients, said that his lordship did not want 
to encourage a system of cheap and nasty houses. He 
was the last man in the world to wish that, but he 
naturally wanted to sell his land. Не found, and so did 
Messrs. Wakefield and Nicholson. that the demand was 
for small self-contained houses, with more garden ground 
than self-contained houses had hitherto had. What people 
wanted was a cheaper kind of house, with more land, and 
Messrs. Wakefield and Nicholson found that their pur- 
chasers would rather pay more for the land and less for 
the house. 

The Town Clerk pointed out that the arguments brought 
forward were the objections of those interested in the sale 
and building of property, whilst it was the duty of the 
corporation to look after the interests of the whole of the 
ratepayers. The corporation in framing these by-laws had 
before them the interests of the public health, and, on 
behalf of the council, he hoped the board would see its 
wav to confirm the by-laws as passed bv the council. 

The enquiry then terminated.—" Newcastle Chronicle.” 


-----Ж--- 


CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 


ROFESSOR F. J. HAVERFIELD (Christ Church) 
gave a short lecture in the Ashmolean Museum, on 

“The Extent of Wolsev's Work in the great Quad- 
rangle at Christ Church,” on July 21. Professor Haver- 
field said there was an Oxford body which desired to put 
an end to the college system, and members of the Institute 
of Archeology had seen so much of the colleges in the last 
few days that they would be almost inclined to agree with 
those reformers, so that he would assure them that his 
remarks on one particular college would be extremely 
brief. The point he wanted to bring before them concerned 
the west facade of Christ Church, which looked out on St. 
Aldate’s, and the construction of that front. They would 
possibly have observed that it was impossible to get a 
front view of that aspect, ‘but from the side-view thrown 
on the screen, he pointed out, it seemed to be a very 
symmetrical building, but at the same time the facts 
suggested that in the first place the front was constructed 
on an entirely different principle; that there was only one 
bastion, and that no tower was intended where the present 
tower stood in the original plan, and that the original 
building stopped short at the bastion on the north side. 
Thus a plan which originally might have been one-sided 
had now been turned into a symmetrical facade, which was 
one of the finest of its kind in England to-day. The front 
was a somewhat mechanical and plain arrangement, ‘but 
the view he wanted to maintain was that the original 
building consisted of the lower of the south bastion and 
the buildings up to the point where the north bastion now 
stood, and that the whole of the northern portion was of 
Jater construction and by a later plan. They knew that 
Wolsey collapsed in the course of the building’s erection, 
and it was possible that the plan he intended was never 
carried out. Wolsey’s Chapel was intended to go right 
along the north side of the great quad where the Canons’ 
houses and their gardens were at present, and the question 
was whether it was possible to suppose that the original 
design of the college, as drawn ‘by Wolsey in 1525, should 
have consisted of a quad with one side left out, and the 
chapel with its connections built along the top. In the 
first place, on the east side there was a great thickness of 
wall which later ages had scooped out and made into bath- 
rooms, etc. Оп the west there was discovered a wall 
which seemed to show that the building ended at the north 
bastion. The wall with which it ended was a solid wall, 
about three feet thick, and there was no question about 
its being intended to be a permanent wall. Some traces 
of them were discovered in 1830, and some of them in the 
speaker’s time. He once inhabited the rooms which 
covered the area at the original north-western corner, and 
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in constructing a doorway it was found that there was in 
the wall a window looking out.north, and later, in con- 
structing another doorway, another window was discovered 
looking in the same direction. There was further evidence. 
In reconstructing some internal walls along the north, 
some relics were found of the shrine of St. F rideswide, 
which was destroyed in 1538. Some of the fragments 
were thrown into a well, but a few of the fragments had 
been built into a wall of the college, and thus this must 
be later than Wolsev's time, which fitted in well with the 
windows found, and gave them some definite conclusions, 
The point they had to face was whether that whole facade 
was so completely one whole that it must have been 
designed at one period, or whether they would believe that 
not only was it built up to the northern bastion and the 
other piece added, ‘but that it only intended originally to 
go up to that point. It was to some extent an esthetic 
notion, but these were the points he wanted to put before 
them simply, and he would be glad if anvbody had any 
further light to throw on the subject. There were other 
consideration which had been worked out lately as to 
whether the tower was intended to go on the зошћет 
bastion, but he was not acquainted with the result of those 
investigations. Some old ‘books had been discovered 
lately; one, which was kept in the Dean’s library, men- 
tioned that the north bastion was built in 1608, so that 
whatever the original plan was the facade was not con- 
structed until the north side of Christ Church was added. 
— Oxford Chronicle.” | 
———ж——— 


LIVERPOOL REMODELLED. 


WO illustrated articles of great interest are con- 
tained in the current number of the “ Town Planning 
Review,” the quarterly journal of the Department 

of Civic Design at the School of Architecture of the 
University of Liverpool. The magazine, which is “edited 
by Patrick Abercrombie; in collaboration with C. H. 
Reilly and 5. D. Adshead,” has only reached its second 


number, but it is apparently destined to play an important 


part in moulding the Liverpool street plan of the future. 
The couple of articles to which we are drawing special 
attention are: —(1) “Liverpool: A Preliminary Survey, 
with Some Suggestions for Remodelling its Central Area," 
by S. D. Adshead, F.R.I.B.A. (Professor of Civic Design 
at the University of Liverpool; and (2) “ The Development 
of Liverpool and its Circumferential Boulevard,” by John 
A. Brodie, M.Eng. (Liverpool), Wh. Sc., M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.Mech.E., Liverpool city engineer. 

Proceeding to examine the plan of Liverpool as it exists 
to-day, and as üt might be improved, Professor Adshead 
says:— | 

The plan of Liverpool conforms to the theoretic setting- 
out of a water-front town, but it shows irregularities. 
Commencing at Derby Square and passing up Castle Street 
North, the continuity of this street is obstructed by the 
Town Hall, and ultimately blocked by the Exchange. 
This blockage has resulted in the diversion up Dale Street 
of much of the interest that should legitimately have 
passed into Oldhall Street—in fact, Oldhall Street has 
been locked out. Notwithstanding this, however, the topo- 
graphical position of Oldhall street has assigned to it à 
character which no such obstruction could entirely efface. 
Hence Exchange Street East and Rumford Street, the 
nearest ways round, have come to be more important than 
otherwise their position will admit; and sites here are to- 
day perhaps the most valuable in Liverpool—a condition 
of things entirely due to the obstruction caused by thé 
Exchange. The erection of the new Cotton Exchange т 
Oldhall Street has finally proved the unrivalled value 
which this street should by its position command. Passing 
along Castle Street South, here the Custom House has 
resulted in obstruction again, with the resultant termination 
of interest in this direction. Coming to the radial arteries, 
those from the north and from the east connect at Lime 
Street and bring with them traffic which, owing to the 
indirectness of its further course, separates, and passing 
along Dale Street or through Clayton Square, proceeds 
down Lord Street to the centre of the town. The arterial 
streets from the south-east are inconveniently obstructed or 
indirect, but joining at the foot of Leece Street and Mount 
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Pleasant, eventually pass along Bold Street, or ‘by Ranelagh 
Street and Lord Street to Derby Square, the climax of their 
career. Incidentally, it was a fortuitous circumstance 
which decided that the tramway should pass along Renshaw 
Street and Ranelagh Street, and not along Bold Street. 


THE THREE RAILWAY TERMINI. 

Of its railway termini, Lime Street Station is both topo- 
graphically and arterially, well situated. The position of 
Central Station, situated on what is practically an island 
site, is, on the whole, satisfactory ; but had this line been 
continued under Berry Street and, emerging alongside 
Lime Street, been so arranged as to form twin stations, it 
mischt thus, as a terminus, have been more convenient. 
But in view of its more recent connection with Birkenhead 
by the Mersey Railway, and of its being essentially a river 
front line, it should, after leaving Garston, have been con- 
tinued underground along the river front, should have had 
a commanding station in the centre near Derby Square, 
and been continued as a through line. ‘Exchange Station 
should never have existed at all; the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire and the Cheshire Lines might have amalgamated, 
and there should have been the one through line. | 


А Civic CENTRE. 

Of Liverpool's important public buildings, the Cotton 
Exchange is correctly placed, but has по adequate 
approach, and its site is too cramped. Exchange Build- 
ings, Which, with Exchange Square, now practically de- 
funct in so far as that it has ceased to serve the original 
purpose. for which it was designed, is, notwithstanding 
lts value as an architectural monument, a serious menace 
to the progress of the city. As has happened in most 
of our older towns, the town hall has long ago been 
found inadequate for the municipal staff, hence the muni- 
cipal offices in Dale Street, and it is a pity that at the time 
when these were erected, a great and effective civic centre 
had not been acquired; ‘but, in view of the recent pur- 
chase by the corporation of the island site facing St. 
George's Hall, perhaps it is not too much to hope that а 
civic centre for Liverpool may yct become a realised fact. 

Glancing at the river front and recent developments in 
this direction, it is not a prophetic vision, but a prac- 
tical certainty that this development will gradually рго- 
ceed towards the north, that ultimately Liverpool will 
have an extensive and unobstructed river front, and that a 
system of new docks will one day be constructed on’ the 
low-lying ground to the north of Bootle and about the 
back of Waterloo. Retail and business premises and 
Offices are bound to extend along Oldhall Street and 
Great Howard Street, and the defunct warehouses situated 
between here and the river will eventually be pulled down 
and converted into offices and buildings of the Water 
Street type. 

Two more buildings deserve particular notice, the 
university and the cathedral. Unfortunately, neither has 
adequate connections and approach. As an architectural 
monument, the university posses:es neither traditional in- 
terest nor an interest which is representative of the best 
architectural intellect of the day. The cathedral, which 
promises to be as perfect a medieval monument as under 
modern conditions we are able to erect. stands on an 
elevated, open, and altogether most magnificent site, but 
it is shut away. Liverpool’s one boulevard, commencing 
at Риисе’; Park and directing itself almost exactly 
towards the centre of the town, suddenly and most unfor- 
tunately terminates at the junction of Catherine Street 
and Upper Parliament Street. 

Taking the city as а whole, what is required is a com- 
plete scheme, whieh will not only rectify past errors, but 
Which will lay down the initials of a complete system 
capable of development during many years to come. Іп 


putting forward one's suggestions for a future Liverpool, | 


| © à 
one is tempted to show what might happen were, for in- 


Stance, the whole railway system reorganised and recon- 
structed; but certain as it is that this will one day come 
about (a sketch plan for railway concentration already 
exists) if Liverpool is to retain its present proud position 
and compete with other progressive cities, yet it ds un- 
likely that anything of this nature will be undertaken in 
the immediate future. The suggestions put forward, there- 
fore, regard the railway system as immovable, and pro- 
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pose merely local improvements in connection with what 
at present exists. | . 

The improvements to be dealt with may be considered 
under the following headings:—{1) The river front; (2) 
the continuance of Castle Street into Oldhall Street; (3) 
the construction of a new street immediately connecting 
St. ¡George's Hall with the front; (4) the university and 
its connection with the city and the residential districts 
to the south; (5) the continuance of Prince's Avenue; 
(6) the cathedral approach; (7) the Exchange station 
approach. These improvements are, in a way, intimately 
connected with one another, and a plan, showing the sug- 
gested alterations explains the connection between the 
parts and the whole. | 

It is assumed that the pierhead development will pro- 
ceed along the river to the north, absorbing the Prince’s 
and Waterloo docks. The Trafalgar and Waterloo docks 
will ‘be connected, forming a new dock parallel to the 
front, and entered from the Clarence dock. The north 
end of the Waterloo warehouse will need to be pulled 
down to form a new entrance to the dock, and its south en- 
trance will be built up. We should then have a river 
front and sites for offices extending from the dock 
offices to the Clarence dock. Ultimately, the obstruction 
to the continuation of Castle Street, caused by the town 
hall and Exchange flags, will become extremely acute. 


А Пвлвтіс PROPOSAL. 

My suggestion is that the central portion of the Ex- 
change buildings be bodily removed, and that the abuttmg 
ends be formed into pavilions flanking the new street. 
Traffic would then pass round the town hall and go 
direct into Oldhall Street. The effect of the town hall, 
seen between these pavilions from Oldhall Street, would 
be exceeding fine. The junction of King Edward Street, 
Olhall Street, Great Howard Street, and Leeds Street, 
at once suggests a natural point, and а new street cut 
direct from there to St. George's Hall would be axial 
with its western front. Unfortunately a new street in this 
direction would necessitate the demolition of Exchange 
station, and, desirable as this might be, it is not put for- 
ward as practical. Putting on one side this direct connec- 
tion, the alternative is that Leeds Street be widened to 
the other side of thé railway, and be made 120ft. wide; 
from this point it would continue north as ап  8oft. 
thoroughfare until it emerged on Townsend Lane, and 
opened out on the country beyond. From the same point 
a new 8oft. street would be cut through comparative slums | 
until it emerged at St. George’s Hall; this would then 
form the main thoroughfare from St. George’s Hall, and 
would take the whole of the traffic from the east and south 
direct to the river front. 


NEw CIRCUS STREETS. 

The new circus in Oldhall Street and Great Howard 
Street would be assisted by an outer ring which would 
take the flow of traffic from the east proceeding to the 
north and to the south. Exchange station would be 
immensely improved by the removal of the sugar refinery, 
thus providing space for the formation of a “station place,” 
the approach to which would 'be greatly improved by con- 
tinung North John Street across Dale Street into. the 
“place.” Then, if Bixteth Street were continued through 
into the new circus, and if South John Street were con- 
tinued on the other side of the Custom House into Park 
Lane, this street would be continuous, and would 
immensely relieve Castle Street of traffic moving north 
and south. As a further improvement in connection with 
Exchange station, it is suggested that the electric service 
as it enters Exchange station on the west be sunk, and 
passing out underground under North John Street, be ulti- 
mately connected with the Cheshires Lines. The new 
streets would afford magnificent sites, and the proposed 
new municipal offices would come axial with the new 
approach to the centre of St. George’s Hall. 


FUTURE OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

The suggestion with reference to the university is that 
the site of the present workhouse be acquired, and that 
there be erected here a new main block capable of hous- 
ing its principal departments for very many years to 
come. It would create a site for an architectural monu- 


ment really worthy of Liverpool, and the acquisition of 
property between here and Clarence Street would enable 
it to look out upon an open space. Brownlow Hill and 
Mount Pleasant would be widened, and the triangle thus 
formed would gradually be taken up by property of a 
better class. 

From the top of Mount Pleasant a boulevard could be 
cut through into Bedford Street, leading into Prince's 
Avenue, and opeuing a proposed new square at its junc- 
ture with "Upper Parliament Street, and so  Prince's 
Avenue would be directly connected with the centre of 
Liverpool, linking up the university and St. George s Hall 
as it passed along. Incidentally it is suggested that the 
Adelphi Hotel be rebuilt and set back, thus affording space 
for an island in this dangerous position. 

As an approach to the cathedral, what is naturally sug- 
gested is that Renshaw Street be continued through the 
body of St. Luke’s Church at the top of Bold Street, and 
direct up the hill. The tower of St. Luke’s Church could 
be left standing, the body of the church being taken down 
and rebuilt parallel with Berry Street. | 


In order to afford more space on the west side of the 


cathedral, and to enable Rodney Street and the new cathe- 
dral approach to emerge with effect on the cathedral 
front, it is suggested that the whole of the buildings 
along James Street be razed, and that a new terrace, pro- 
viding residences for the cathedral ecclesiastics, a school 
for the choir, and other high-class residences, ђе rebuilt 
to the new line. This improvement, if taken in hand at 
once, could be carried out at comparatively small cost. 


DIVERSION OF OVERHEAD RAILWAY. 


The extension of the docks to the north, with a simpli- 


fiel and connective traffic system, and the problems in- 
volved in the collection and distribution of goods, will 
form the subject of a separata study; but to take the 
present Overhead Railway underground as from some- 
where about the Waterloo dock to the Custom House is 
part of the present scheme. The modern city, to keep 
pace with the social problems of the dav, must necessarily 
be in a condition of constant adjustment to new require- 
ments. 

In his article on “The Development of Liverpool and its 
Circumferential Boulevard," Mr. Brodie savs:— The city 
of Liverpool, favoured by natural position, and aided by 
the enterprise of her citizens, has developed immensely 
in modern times, and, handled on right lines, she will not 
lag behind in anything which tends to the prosperity, 
health, or comfort of her citizens. With a view to pro- 
viding an outside road connecting up to various main 
approach roads, the course of a main circumferential road, 
approximately three miles radius from the business centre 
of the citv, has been mapped out, extending from Sefton 
Park on the south, to the neighbourhood of Walton Church 
on the north, and passing through districts which are 
likely to be developed for building purposes at an earlv 
date. By using this road it will be possible for traffic 
coming in bv anv of the main approaches to the town to 
skirt the busy business centre and to reach anv part of 
the city without passing through the congested area. This 
road has a minimum width of 84ft., a maximum of 108lt. 
wide, and a total length of about six and a balf miles, 
of which a length of about four and a half miles has 
already been «constructed. It has been carried out at 
different dates, and the sections into which it has been 
divided are punctuated bv the radial roads that cross it; 
these give the names of the sections. This circum- 
ferential boulevard begins at the north-end at Rice Lane 
—one of the original radial roads. and the main route to 
Preston and the North. The Queen's Drive, Walton 
(north), section extends to Cherry Lane, a distance of one 
mile, with a width of 84. Tt was constructed in 1904. 
and was the first portion undertaken. Including the pur- 
chase of somewhat expensive land at the outlet into Rice 
Lane, the cost to the corporation has been £ 3.000, which 
includes the laving out and planting of the areas not at 
present required for traffic purposes. The landowners 
gave a width of 6oft. free, and paid for 36ft. width of 
street works. | Queen's Drive. Walton (second length), is 
three-quarters of a mile long. The width is also 84ft. 
In this case. the owner sold the land to the corporation, 
and has agreed to pav for 36ft. street works, and cost of 
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land in a frontage charge when the adjoining land is 
developed. The Larkhili Lane section of Queen's Drive, 
three-quarters of a mile in length, is partly the widening 
of an existing old road and partiy new. The new portion 
of the road between Three Butts Lane and Lisburn Farm 
estate will be constructed for 36ft. width of street works 
by the corporation, and the cost repaid by the owner as a 
frontage charge when the land is developed. The Queen's 
Drive (south), Broadgreen Road to Childwall Road, sec- 
tion is in course of construction. Its width is 108ft., and 
length three-quarters of a mike. The corporation con- 
structs the necessary street works in the first instance, and 
the cost will be repaid in a frontage charge when the 
land is developed. The Childwall Road to Woolton 
Road section has a width of 108ft., and is in length half 
a mile. The corporation constructed 36ft. street works 
in the first instance, and the cost will be repaid in a 
frontage charge, when the land is developed. The Wool- 
ton Road to Allerton Road section, which is crossed by 
Menlove Avenue, was constructed in 1909. Its width is 
84ft., and length nearly half a mile. The owners gave 
the minimum land required by the by-laws—viz., 36ft.— 
and constructed the street works for that width only, the 
corporation paying a rea:onable price for the extra land 
between 36ft. and 84ft. limits, and laying out this extra 
width in grass, and planting trees; the corporation to 
construct the 3Ó6ft. street works in the first instance, and 
the cost of the street works to be puid for in a frontage 
charge when the land is developed. 

The Allerton Road to the London and North-Western 
Railway section is situated on the Elm Hall estate. Its 
length is half a mile. The landowner gave up sufficient 
land for a total width of 6oft., or 24ft. more than was 
then the prescribed by-law width, the corporation рш- 
chasing the balance of the land required to make it 84ft. 
wide, at a price representing the average value of the un- 
developed land. The owner also pays a frontage charge 
as the abutting land is developed. It is proposed, even- 
tually, to continue this boulevard across the London and 
North-Western Railway, skirting Sefton Park, to join Aig- 
burth Road, the main high road running south parallel 
with the Mersey to Garston. Many of the radial .roads 
which cross this boulevard have been, and аге being, 
widened. 

The Walton Hall radial avenue is in length, one mile. 
width 72ft. This radial avenue crosses the north end of 
Queen's Drive at right angles, and forms a connection 
between Walton village and Fazakerley, and will open up 
a portion of Liverpool previously inaccessible except by 
a very circuitous route. About half-way along the avenue 
is a clump of trees and evergreens surrounding the site 
of the old Walton Hall, which, as a natural feature, will 
be preserved. The owner pays for 36ft. street works as 
a frontage charge when development takes place. Меп- 
love Avenue is in length three-quarters of a mile, width 
1148. This avenue crosses the Allerton Road section of 
Queen's Drive, and carries on in ап easterly direction 
Smithdown Road, one of the main traffic routes out of 
Liverpool. The arrangement with the landowner was to 
purchase all the land beyond 36ft. in width, at a moderate 
price, the frontagers paying for the 36ft. street works, and 
the corporation bearing the expense of the works for the 
balance of the land. In connection with this scheme, the 
Tramways Committee co-operated with the Health Com- 
mittee, and purchased the extra width between 84ft. and 
1140. for tramway purposes, a special condition in the 
arrangement being that the cost of the permanent way, 
plus the cost of the Jand, shall not exceed the usual cost 


per mile of double tramway track. The owner agrees: 


to pay the cost of 36ft. street works as a frontage charge 
on the land as developed. 

Mr. Brodie adds that he thinks it would be an advan- 
tage if a few of these wide radial roads could be further 
greatly widened, so that the present-day idea of parks as 
areas through which it is not proper to provide main 
thoroughfares and modern methods of travel might be 
modified. and that wide belts of planted open spaces lead- 
ing out into the country would be better essentially. and 
from every point of view, especially if so arranged that 
thev were continued in advance of building operations. 
It is difficult to estimate what the henefit to Liverpool 
might be to have a few wide avenues leading out from the 
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neighbourhood of the existing parks to the open country. 
Such avenues or radial lungs, by providing exceptionally 
good sites for large houses on their frontage, might also 
help to induce the more moneyed classes to remain within 
the town area. 

The change in legislation will not all at once transform 
the areas surrounding a town into garden cities, and it is 
even doubtful whether such garden cities, if constructed 
for the poorest working man, would long remain satis- 
factory. The proper upkeep of planted areas costs a 
good deal, both in time and money, and it may be doubted 
whether a sufficiently satisfactory return is likely to be 
obtained for the necessary expenditure on gardening, etc., 
by private parties, whose incomes are limited, particu- 
larly as results are especially difficult to obtain in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a large city, owing to smoke 
and other causes. In all classes of poor property, the 
saler line is to develop whatever open spaces become 
available under the control of the public authority, who 
will probably in the future see their way to deal more 
generously in the matter of grass, trees, and plants, flowers, 
etc., and to renew these out of the public purse as part 
of their policy, in the same way as at present is done 
in the matter of parks.—“ Liverpool Daily Post.” 
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ROYAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


HE members of the Royal Archxological Institute 
began their summer meeting at Oxford on Tuesday 
week. The University reception on Tuesday morning 

was preceded by an inspection of the corporation s remark- 
able and historic plate, and by a hearty welcome fren the 
mayor and civic authorities. In the afternoon there was а 
succession of visits. After dinner a lantern lecture by Mr. 
Aymer Vallance on “The College Plan." And at nine оп 
Wednesday morning the hard-working archawlogists were 
mounting motor cars for a delightful trip to Dorchester, 
Wallingford, and Ewelme. In the evening there was 
another Paper by Mr. Vallance, and on the 21st inst. the 
visitors worked assiduously in making the acquaintance ol 
more of Oxford's colleges and churches. 

At the exhibition in the Assembly Коот at the town 
hall of the corporation plate on Tuesday, the plate was 
described by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. Mr. St. John 
Hope said he did not know whether the City of Oxford 
claimed an equal antiquity with the City of London, but 
the city had been governed by a mayor and bailiffs and а 
number of aldermen from a very early time. They formed 
the corporation up to 1834. Не supposed that corpora- 
tion, like many others, possessed) insignia, but there was 
nothing among the plate exhibited of an earlier date than 
the 16th century. The great mace—and the said “great” 
advisedly, because it was the biggest civic mace he hac 
handled, though he had come acruss a good many—stood 
5ft. 43in. high. That was, of course, the successor of а 
much earlier one, but that one which they were examining 
dated only from the Restoration, and there was an inscrip 
tion on it recording the fact that it was made m 1600. It 
was of the usual type. ‘The head had the Roval badges 
and the King’s initials on each side, and there were the 
Royal Arms on the top, these constituting the proper orna- 
ments for every mace. The small mace was the one borne 
by the bailiffs’ sergeant. It was made in 1606, and on 
It were the initials “B.H.” There were three little dolphins 
formed to support the foot. At the top’ there were the 
Royal Arms of James I. Of the other two maces one was 
reminiscent of the oldest type, with the blades which formed 
the business-end of the original maces. This belonged to 
the Restoration, and bore the Roval Arms of the Stuart; on 
the top. Both of the smaller maces were carried by the 
mayor's sergeants, of whom there were two. 
of plate, continued Mr. Hope, was not as exten ive as that 
possessed in some towns. As some of them would remember, 
the Corporation of Norwich had one of the most magnificent 
collections of plate in the countrv, because some of the 
articles were Elizabethan, and the Corporations of Lynn and 
Bristol also had very fine sets. London, of course, had 
a very large quantity of plate, but it was nearly al! modern, 
and, therefore, of no historic value. The most noteworthy 
of the Oxford collection was the gold cup. It was not much 
to look at, and was not striking, except for its colour, but 
Tt was of solid gold. There was only one other corpora- 
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tion in the country which possessed a solid gold cup, and that 
was the Corporation of York. ‘The cup he held in his hand 
bore the hail mark of 1680, in which year it was given to 
the corporation. It was a very beautiful thing, and it bore 
the arms of George, Duke of Kuckingham, the donor of the 
cup. The corporation claimed with London to serve the 
оћсе of butlers at the curonation feast of our Sovereign, and 
they had twa grace cups, one of which was given to the 
Corporation of Oxford on the occasion of the coronation of 
Charles Il. There were the King's badges all round it. 
The other pieces of plate did not call for any special interest. 
They were fine things in their way, and had been given tc 
the corporation by various people at different times, For 
the remainder of the points of interest about those things, 
they could get all they wanted by looking at them. There 
were some excellent examples of silver plate; some of them 
very nice things of the 17th century. ‘The могу of the 
development of the maces was curious, They begun with 
the time when the Royal Sergeants went about the country 
to arrest people, and as people objected then то being 
arrested, as at present they sometimes objected 10 bemg 
arrested by the policeman, it was necessary that the 
Sergeant-at-Arms should be armed with something in the 
same wav that a constable was armed with a truncheon. 
Thus he was given a mace, and he carried about a little 
thing made of steel and with blades at the end, capable 
not only af knocking a man down, but of splitting his head 
open, and the mere fact of his carrying one of those weapons 
with him was sufficient for him to command the respect due 
to him, In the course of time the maces became ornamental 
appendages. On many of the early maces they would find 
that the steel blades had become replaced by silver blades. 
As the maces were also typical of the Royal Authority m- 
vested in the mavor, a little button was placed on the reverse 
end to the blades, and on that button were the Royal Arms. 
That button with later maces had gradually become larger, 
until it had now become so big as to be the upper end of 
the mace and the blades the bottom. Thus as the maces 
were carried now they were really upside down, and they 
had also increased in size until they had become unwieldy. 
That accounted for the difference m form between the little 
steel maces in the beginning and the big maces they saw, 
the question of size being only one of degree because the 
maces were carried as badges of authority by the bailiffs. 
As thev walked before the mavor they carried them as a 
token of office. In many towns the mayor had a special 
officer who in time became the mace-bearer. There was 
one thing on the large mace of the Oxford Corporation which 
they did not find often on maces, and that was the crown. 
In the case of that mace the decorations of the crown were 
not as they might be, but they would find it was а very 
difficult matter for that part of the mace to be made well 
from an artistic point of view, and anybody interested in 
the designs might try to do so. Under the head there were 
supporting brackets. They were the remnant of the little 
flange at the bottom. These flanges began to creep up the 
stem, and that was why they were near the top in the case 
Thus the foot had to be enlarged to balance 


of that mace. 
reason for the large bulb at 


the head, and that was the 


the bottom. 
Sir Edward Bradbrook said the Society of Antiquaries to 


which many of them belonged, and which might ђе con- 
sidered to be the mother of them all, was one of the bodies 
which had a right to carry a mace, and had the privilege 
of having a sergeant to carry the mace. They had a mace, 
but it was a most unworthy сопе. It was a model of an 
old war mace which existed m Iron, and had been repro- 
duced in brass gilt fur the use of their president. “The 
council had long been dissatisfied. with it, and thev had 
asked Mr. Hope to design a new mace, and he hoped that 
some day a mace worthy of the society would be evolved 
from the knowledge which Mr. Hope possessed. 

Mr. Hope said with regard to the large mace that it 
would be difficult to connect together the different pieces 
if the mace were simply tubular, but as a matter of fact, 
those larger maces were always strung on a wooden pole. 
They could easily unscrew them, and they could sometimes. 
screw а part of the foot on the head and make it into a 
drinking cup for use at banquets. He believed it could be 
done in that case, 

At the Sheldon‘a Theatre the members were welcomed bv 
Sir John Клуз, who, in the course of his remarks, said:— 
There 18 one suggestion which I should like to make to vou: 
the Welsh Monuments Commission has been the means of 
making me realise the unsatisfactory state of the law m this 
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country as regards the preservation of ancient monuments. | 
All the evidence I have heard goes to show that it is imade- 
quate and inefficient, I may say practically a dead letter. 
My suggestion, then, is that the Royal Archeological Insti- 
tute should, in the course of its Oxford meeting, discuss 
that question, and appoint a committee to prepare а state- 
ment which should serve as the basis of new law. You have 
à most distinguished list of patrons. 

After luncheon the party paid a visit to the Divinity 
School, and were much interested in the fine vaulted ruof. 
Mr. St. John Hope described the school. He said he 
thought they would agree with Mr. Madan that that was 
the most magnificent roof in Oxford. About the middle of 
the 15th century the building was projected, but the carry- 
Ing out of the work was prolonged owing to the want of 
funds, and it was not until late in the reign of Henry IV. 
that it was completed. ‘They would find in the middle bay 
the arms of King Edward IV., which showed that the build- 
‚ing was in contemplation in 1483, and so they might get 
near the exact date of that wonderful construction. It was 
a unique structure in the matter of vaults, for it had many 
peculiarities. “The vaulting sprang from the side walls, 
but the vaulting was canted up at each end to let the windows 
run up into the vaults. So the vault was cocked up at 
each end, and the space was filled in with tracery work. 
The vault which showed that style of thing more plainly 
was in the Henry VIII. Chapel at Westminster. The 
speaker would like to know whether Опе could find out 
the name of the freemason, as the architects were then 
called, who designed it, because he was probably one of 
the firm who put up vaults in St. George's Chapel, Windsor, 
and were also the builders of the Henry VII. chapel as 
well. They met with the pendants attached to the roof 
in the Henry VII. chapel, although the nature of the pen- 
dants was rather different. ‘They would notce that the pen- 
dants and the main rib were one, but whether there was a 
a piece of iron running through the whole or not he did 
not know. They might bear that roof in mind when they 
went to Christ Church, and they would see that the arch 
visible in the Divinity School disappeared above the vault, 
and that the vault was carried on continously underneath. 
All the different junctions of the ribs were covered with 
bosses, which the builders called eaves. In the middle of 
each bay there was a principle key, and they were all sur- 
rounded by other devices. “The principal benefactors of 
that roof were Archbishop Kemp and Thomas Kemp, 
Bishop of Stepney. There they got some wf the last traces 
of heraldry, but its execution was nothing like as good as 
1t would have been had it been done a century earlier. They 
dil not know what the fittings of the buildings were, 
and the whole building had been lately divested of coats of 
whitewash put on it from time to time. It seemed to him 
то be rather tempting providence to expose to the atmos- 
phere work that had been. protected all these vears by coats 
of limewash, and he was not sure it would not be a good 
thing to give it a thin coat of limewash again. 


(То be continued.) 
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On Wednesday the Lord Mayor of London and Lady Knill, 
accompanied by the sheriffs, visited Herne Вау for the 
purpose of opening the new pier pavilion, After duly 
declaring the pavilion open, the Lord Mayor, at the subse- 
quent luncheon, congratulated the architect on the magnifi- 
cent hall, and the builders upon the success with which they 
had carried out their work. He also paid a tribute to the 
healthly and attractive features of the Вау. The council 
has undertaken the provision generally of entertainments for 
the increasing number of visitors who annually visit this 
favoured seaside resort. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 
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NEW day and parish schools are being built at St. Helens. 
The new schools will be thoroughly up-to-date and will 
accommodate 630 boys and girls. ‘The plans have been pre- 
pared by Messrs. Biram and Fletcher. The site has been 
secured at a cost of 21,290. 


WoRK is about to commence on extensive additions to thé 
Clarendon Hotel, on the Hammersmith Broadway, for Mr. 
H. Foreman. The adjoining premises are to be converted 
inta an imposing entrance hall, giving access to a new dining 
saloon connected with the existing grille-room. A small 
music gallery, with balconies into both rooms, is situated in 


-such a position that the subdued strains of the band will 


be audible in both roms. The upper portion of the exist- 
ing hotel will be taken down, and in connection with the 
adjoining premises converted into a masonic lodge-room 
with ante-rooms and banqueting hall, which will be avail- 
able for private or public dinners and dances. In the base- 
ment will be new lavatory accommodation and cloak-rooms 
tor both sexes, heating chambers, cold sturage, and wine 
cellars. The work has been entrusted to Mr, A. E. Flex- 
man, and the architects are Messrs. Lovegrove and Pap- 
worth, of 22, King Street, Hammersmith, and 374-8, Old 
Street, E.C. 
eee ees 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. E. H. SHORLAND AND BROTHER, LTD., of Fails- 
worth, Manchester, have just supplied their patent Man- 
chester stoves with descending smoke flues to the Sana- 
torium, Lancaster. 


WE learn that the Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co., 
Lid., have secured from H.M. Office of Works the con- 
tract for large heating installation for the new money 
order office in London. 


Messrs. WM. Potts AND Sons, Ілр., clock manufac- 
turers, Guildford Street, Leeds, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
are now making a new illuminated turret striking clock and 
bell for Mr. J. R. Renwick, Whitewall, Malton. Also 
thoroughly restoring the clock and chimes at Prestwich 
County Asylum, Manchester, for the county authorities. 


ATTENTION was recently directed in these pages to the 
advantages of  Ceresit as a waterproofing material. 
Although only recently introduced into this country, it has 
already secured a considerable sale, with results highly 
satisfactory to the users, and it has been adopted by H.M. 
Office of Works, and a large number of public bodies and 
railway companies. Our attention has now been called 
to a direction in which Ceresit can be used to advantage 
and a very considerable saving effected—that is in the 
construction of damp-courses. According to figures plac 
before us, a damp-course of asphalte, either horizontal or 
vertical—three-quarters of an inch thick, in two layers, 
costs from 4s. 6d. to ss. per vard; slate costs 2s. 6d. to 
3*. per yard, while Ceresit costs only 15. 94. per yard. 
These are figures given to the British Ceresit Waterproof- 
ing Co., of Caxton House, S.W., by one of its customers, 
а large contractor, who points out that Ceresit has this 
added advantage—that whereas in the use of asphalte the 
work must be done by sub-contractors, who bring their 
own workmen and cannot always be relied upon for time, 
Ceresit, needing no special or skilled labour, can be used 
by the builder's ordinary staff. 
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A KING'S MEMORIAL, 


T is not an easy thing to design an adequate memorial 
. to a king. ‘Though we shall be inundated with ideas, 
there will probably hardly be one which will inspire 
general public appreciation. Of course, to the artist there 
is only one way, and that by means of some artistic expres- 
M. Rodin thinks sculpture the only adequate 
An architect thinks a new palace or building of 
some kind is best. A painter would probably suggest some 
form of painted decoration. The public have an open 
mind as regards all this, and though they almost inevitably 
call for a portrait and visible embodiment of the person to 
be memorialised, they are not greatly concerned as to the 
art of at. | 
The patent fact to all is that the late King Edward the 
Seventh was one of the most popular monarchs that ever 
lived; because of his innate sympathy for his fellow men, 
and his efforts to promote their well-being. His work 
on behalf of peace and in the support of hospitals are the 
two outstanding facts which deserve commemoration in his 
wide sympathies with all classes of his subjects. Of 
monumental memorials, obviously the most appropriate 
would have been a great Triumphal Arch, linking up the 
new processional way from the Palace to the People. 
Herein would have laid a significant symbolism of how much 
nearer he really came to the hearts of his people than the 
great Queen who went before him. But unless it were in the 
decoration of the arch and its surroundings to Trafalgar 
Square this opportunity is gone. There remains, however, 
the circle within the Mall entrance where most appropriately 
a fine statue might be erected, whatever is done elsewhere, 
and this might be done at the cost of the property owners 
who line the processional. road. An adequate and complete 
memorial of our late King, however, can only ђе some- 
thing which will appeal to, and perhaps benefit, evervone 
of his subjects in whose kindly remembrance he will always 


live, 
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AN ARTIST AND HIS WORK. 


OW that the artist is dead we shall perhaps find some 
keener appreciation of the work which has been 
issued during recent years from the studios of Mr. 

Wm. J. Neatby. If any of our readers are really interested 
in decorative art, and would realise at first hand some exam- 
ples of the best work latelv done in this country, thev will 
And an opportunity to look in at the showrooms of Messrs. 
John Line and Sons, in Tottenham Court Road. which 
exhibit the application of painted decoration to a hall and 
staircase of a quality which is verv rarelv equalled. Tn 
the hall are some richlv-toned paintings of landscape and 
figure decorations, and above the first stair landing are some 
lightlv-painted panels which have a charm and delicacy in 
such striking contrast that one would hardly expect them 
to come from the same hand. In the upper gallery is a 
long overmantel panel in a similarly dainty and light tone, 
which in its composition and colour comes as near perfec- 
tion as anything we have seen; one might. in fact, read 
an instructive lecture with such an example before us. 
These paintings all exhibit the placiditv and breadth which 
we look for in fine decorative work, and thev must afford 
unalloved pleasure to anvone who is sensitive to the charms 
of colour and composition. Jn their simple, broad expres- 
son of colour and form we have seen little which has so 
attracted us. The artist's natural modesty or sensitiveness 
's now hevond the reach of hurt from anv pra'se or blame, 
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but we publish some notes of his charming designs this 
week in the hope that some at least of our readers may be 
impelled to keep an open eye for the encouragement of 
good work before those who might benefit from it have 
passed beyond our help. It is яоѓ a great encouragement to 
know that people squander large sums on old furniture and 
old tapestries, whilst panels, like those above referred to, 
by living and enthusiastic artists, have almost gone a-begging 


at the value of a cab-horse! 


ж——— 

МОТЕЗ. 
N view of the necessary extension of the 
Manchester Town Hall Council Chamber, it 1s 
interesting to De reminded by the “Sussex 


Daily News” that on the completion of the Middle- 
sex Guildhall and Sessions House in 1892, the Build- 
ing Committee were courageous enough to declare it 
“adequate for the requirements of all time,” whilst another 
extension now to be undertaken will cost about £70,000! 
When the Government offices scheme is completed from Mr. 
Brydon’s design down Great George Street, and Mr. Miller’s 
Institution of Civil Engineers comes at the end of the street, 
we shall have quite an imposing thoroughfare. 


THE «турі at the Guildhall, which owes so much to the zeal 
and interest of the city surveyor, Mr. Sidney Perks, was 
opened to the public on Monday, the eastern part being 
now free of all the encumbrances which have so long 415- 
figured it. Those of our readers who only know it by 
hearsay should рау it a visit, for thev will, in such case, be 
surprised at its quality. It measures 77ft. bv 46ft. The 
great hall dates from 1411, but the crypt probably shows 
traces of a much earlier date. This restored part is now 
very happily used as a museum, and before long it is to be 
hoped that the whole of the crypt will be put into proper 


order. 


SOME pertinent remarks on the housing question are re- 
ported in the “Times” from the lecture by ‘Professor 
Chapman, of the Manchester University, at York. He said 
it Was necessary, in his opinion, that municipalities should 
provide a certain number of houses. At any rate. unless 
they did so, we should not carry out a satisfactory housing 
policy. But the municipality must not aim bv апу means 
at making a general provision of houses for the community 
as a whole. When it provided houses it must not provide 
them with the object of giving cheaper dwellings than 
private enterprise could afford. It certainly must not pro- 
vide cheaper houses at the expense of the rates, because 
that would be no aid to wages. As to the kind of house 
which should be built, thev must take into consideration the 
customs of the people. The adoption in this country of the 
German system of working-class house would not be found 
satisfactory» to English operatives. Тһе self-contained 
house was undoubtedly the best for English workers. They 
must also hear in mind to provide for the dispersion of the 
population in carrying out a housing policy. Discussing 
town planning, Professor Chapman said that we had been 
helped by the German example. Town planning must be 
distinguished from site planning. Town planning could 
only be fully carried out by effective site planning, which 
was to be secured by co-partnership. 


A RATHER important decision, under the Building Regula- 
tions Act, 1900, came before Glasgow Dean of Guild Court 
the other week, savs the “Glasgow Herald.” Some time 
ago Edward J. Mullen. Green Street, Bridgeton, obtained 
authority to make certain alterations in a shop: on his 
property at the corner of Main Street and Green Street. 
He afterwards lodged plans asking the authority of the 
Court to make modifications on these plans. The modified 
plans were objected to by the master of works in respect 
that the petitioner was proposing to enlarge a window 
adjoining the common passage or stair in the tenement in 
question. this in the opinion of the master of works being a 
contravention of the provisions of Section 75 (1) of the 
Glassow Building Regulations Act, tooo. It was main- 
tained by the master of works that the walls of the close or 
common passage to the tenement in question formed a 
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portion of the staircase in terms of the provisions of the 
Act. The petitioner denied this averment, and the Dean 
of Guild (Mr. М. Pearce Campbell) having heard parties 
on their respective averments at the Court on Thursday, has 
issued his judgment, in which he repels the objections and 
grants the motion. 


Mr. Ep. M. Wimperis, F.R.I.B.A., has been appointed 
surveyor to the Grosvenor Estate in London, in succession 
to Col. Eustace Balfour, who has retired from the post. 
Mr. Wimperis, (of ‘Messrs. Wimperis and Best, of 61, South 
Molton Street) has earned the regard of the profession for 
the excellence of his work. 


Mr. W. WALTER BROWNE, architect and surveyor, of 27, 
King William Street, E.C., has asked us to state that he 
is not the Walter Browne, of 21, Gresham Road, Brixton, 
S.W., ‘referred to in the letter published on page 76 in our 
issue last week (August 15), who was described as wrongfully 
using the letters A.R.I.B.A. 


THE work of restoring the ancient moat aud bridge at the 
west front of Hampton Court Palace is expected to be 
finished in about two months, says the “Times.” There 
were sufficient flat red bricks, of which the palace is built, 
recovered from the excavations to complete the walls of the 
moat where they were defective, and the freestone copings 
and embrasures are being made to harmonise with the rest 
of the buildings. The bottom of the moat was sown with 
grass seeds in the spring, and now presents the appearance 
of a well-kept lawn, access to which is obtained by a door- 
way placed in one of the towers abutting on the moat. 


“THE House and Garden” essay bv Mr. J. O. Allan, reprinted 
from the R.I.B.A. “Journal,” is one of the best things of 
its kind which have recently appeared, and in the course of 
his writing the author emphasises some essential points in 
good garden design. One of these is undoubtedly the in- 
sistence on the use of great masses of green foliage, which 
alone give depth, breadth and ђоду to the colours of a 
garden. Of the sundial, he says: It is best set in a quiet 
and sequestered part of the garden, with no more of man’s 
handiwork in view than a seat inviting rest, reading, or 
thought, and he quotes the quaint lines: 

I stand amid ye summer flowers, 

To tell ye passage of уе ћоџтез. 

When winter steals ye flowers away, 

I tell ye passinge of their day. 

O, man, whose flesh is but as grasse, 

Like summer flowers, thy life shall passe. 

Whyles tyme is thine laye up in store, 

And thou shalt live for evermore. 


Ат York, on July 27. was given the opening lecture of a 
series by the Rev. W. Marshall (King’s College, Cambridge) 
on English ecclesiastical architecture. The Norman style, 
the lecturer said, was a branch of the great Romanesque. It 
was marked by the supercession of the trabeated system by 
the arcuated, and this, and not the adoption of the pointed 
arch, marked the great turning point in the history of archi- 
tecture. The Norman period was a great building era. Mr. 
Marshall explained the origin of the pointed arch as the 
solution of the various attempts to vault a broad space. 
Contrasting the plans of cathedral and parochial churches, 
he pointed out that the apsidal east end was almost universal 
in the cathedrals, but was less frequent in parochial 
churches, and was seldom met with in churches of a later 
period. The characteristic eastern termination of ап 
English church is square, an arrangement peculiar to this 


country. 


ALETHEA WIEL, writing in the “Burlington Magazine.” says: 
The supposition that has existed for ages that the cylindrica] 
tower, built in the vear 1174 by Bonanno and Tommaso da 
Pisa, was meant originally to be slanting js also swept away. 
The examination of the foundations, besides showing them 
to be far narrower and slighter than was hoped and believed. 
also reveals that the tower was mot erected on a wide and 
solid base, but on a foundation built on arches no wider 
than the inner well of the tower—a clear proof, if all else 
were wanting, that the intention of the builders was that 
the tower should be straight and erect from the very 
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beginning, and with по idea of a slant. An earthquake in 
1834 is probably responsible for much of the evil in recent 
times, and some excavations which took place in the follow. 
ing year, 1835, were certainly not of a nature to arrest the 
damage already beginning to make itself felt. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


WE do not doubt that the Denbigh Town Council are 
sincerely desirous of promoting a fair and equitable com- 
petition for their municipal buildings, markets and public 
hall, yet they might quite easily have made the conditions 
more fairly definite as to their good intentions. (1) The 
promise of the appointment of a professional assessor gener- 
ally appears in all well-conducted competitions now. (2) 
Instead of saying they are not bound to accept any design, it 
sounds much fairer to say they intend to accept the best 
design, failing very good reason to the contrary. (3) The 
deposit should be returned within a certain limited time, in 
case a would-be competitor chooses to return the conditions. 
(4) The first premium is a farce, if it is to merge in the com- 
mission, and the better way is to give no premium to the 
accepted design, and reserve the premium money for the best 
of those who fail, for the appointment of architect is the 
only reward of serious value. (5) If the premiated designs 
are bought outright, the premiums should bear some reason- 
able relation to the value of the designs. The alterations 
above suggested would give better chances for the attainment 
of the council’s desire to obtain the best designs. 


Ir would appear that much of the success or failure of the 
Usher Hall designs turns on the question of the adequate 
provision for the rendering of orchestral music. The critics 
of the competition include Mr. H. H. Statham, who says in 
the “ Builders’ Journal.” that the successful competitors, 
Messrs. Harrison and Thomson, have made sad mistakes 
with the organ. The contrivance for providing for the 
largest pipes by sending them up in a tower practically 
outside the building is quite absurd, he says, and the organ 
kevboard ought alwavs to be placed down in front, just 
beneath the conductor’s desk, and the organist should face 
the conductor and have his back to the organ. This latter 
can obviously be rearranged, but the question of proper 
heights for the organ recess seems somewhat more difficult. 
The moral Mr. Statham draws from the competition 1s that 
it would be wise for promoters and architects before plan- 
ning an orchestra to take the opinion of someone who 
knows something about music and the conditions under 
which it is produced. He says the Queen’s Hall orchestra 
was planned by an architect who admitted that he knew 
little about it, and who, after the main plan of the build- 
ing and of the external walls was all settled, came to Mr. 
Statham for advice. Here, at any rate, is a sign post. 


—— | 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PAINTED DECORATION. 


By the late WILLIAM J. NEATBY. 


WE have alreadv expressed in these columns our sense of 
the loss which the practice of decorative art has sustained 
in the death of Mr. У. J. Neatbv, who has been removed 
whilst т the prime of his efforts. We give to-day some pen- 
and-ink suggestions of some delightful decorative panels 
he had recently completed. We are glad to know that Mr. 
Neatby’s son has inherited a large share of his father's 
talent, and will, we doubt not, have a successful career т 
that direction. ` 


A JAPANESE PAVILION AT THE WHITE CITY. 


(RAMBLING SKETCHES, No. 1,521.) 


THE pen-and-ink sketch indicates something of the sugges- 
tiveness and charm of the fine work at the Атр/о-/арал 
Exhibition. This pavilion 18 full of interest for its crafts- 
manship, the dainty thatched work of the roof verges, the 
fine metalwork, and the superb wood-carving. It is ал 
instructive lesson in the value of contrasts of plain and 
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The New Union Buildings, Pre:oria. 


ornamental surfaces, and of flat relief carving and pierced 
work. 


THE UNION BUILDINGS, PRETORIA. 


HERBERT BAKER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
Last week we published a view of one of the end blocks 
of this important group of buildings. We now give a 
general view and ground plan of the buildings, by courtesy 
of our contemporary “South Africa,” from whose record of 
the work we take the following: The hills surrounding 
Pretoria are far healthier than the valley in which lies 
the “old” dorp founded more than half а century 
back. The nearest of these hills is Meintjes Kop, 
the most considerable eminence on the northern 
side of the town, being within a mile of the centre 
of Pretoria, and half way to the principal suburbs. It 
forms part of the ridge which merges at its farther end into 
the plateau of Brvntirion, already the habitation of 
officialdom. Meintjes Kop is the highest point of the ridge, 
along the side of which, some way below the summit, there 
is a row of private houses stretching for the best part of 
а mile from Bryntirion towards the town. Here, where the 
atmosphere is most bracing and invigorating, the Govern- 
ment have decided to erect a magnificent pile of public 
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(By permission, from “South Africa.”) 


offices. The actual plateau on which the structure will 
stand is little more than half-way to the top, the natural 
shelf-formation being broken by a small kloof, widening 
out into a semi-circle, which has suggested the plan of the 
Union Buildings. On either side of the ravine will be a 
rectangular block of offices, connected, where the ground 
rises above it, by a semi-circular colonnade, forming both 
a covered passage between the two blocks and connecting 
each to the necessary common rooms, which are placed 
behind the colonnade. The effect of this colonnade, which 
is at a higher level than the main road and terrace in 
front of the building, and consequently necessitates a series 
of steps and terraces leadimg up to it, will be to give the 
building the appearance of rising with the hill, and of 
resting naturally upon it. These steps and terrace are 
arranged between the two office blocks, and against the 
large semi-circle, in the form of an open amphitheatre. 
Little substructure has been required for the rising tiers of 
the auditorium, which will be cut out of the face of the 
hill. Consequently, the amphitheatre. designed primarily 
to serve purely utilitarian purposes, will make one of the 
finest possible compositions. On either side of the amphi- 
theatre, where the colonnade meets the main blocks, will 
rise a pair of domed towers, giving a balance and sense of 
symmetry. The structure will ‘rest mainly on rock, the 
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strata of which runs in the opposite direction to the slope 
of the hill. The building is to suit the needs of a southern 
climate, and, as will be seen from the general view given 
below, contains many Italian suggestions. A dominant 
feature is a long, low, red roof, with great projecting eaves 
that run along the entire nine hundred feet of the building 
without a break. The four great columnar pavilions at the 
ends of the eastern and western blocks show something of 
. the grandeur of Greek architecture, and a characteristic of 
the design is the absence of all unnecessary ornamentation. 

Lord Selborne, when laying the foundation-stone of the 
Pretoria Post Office, said: “The site of the Union Buildings 
has been criticised, but I have no sympathy with the 
critics. I say that the people who chose that site have 
imagination, and that they have chosen one of the finest 
sites in the world; and when those buildings are erected— 
those most important buildings of the new and greater 
Pretoria—people will come from all over the world to 
wonder at the beauty of the site, and to admire the fore- 
thought and courage of the men who selected it.” 

With the plans, we reproduce official details as to the 
structure of the buildings. The Archives Department will 
extend under the greater portion of the block, and the 
43,000 superficial feet of space provided will be sufficient 
to stóre the records of the Government for many genera- 
tions, and will justify the cost of the excavations. These 
basements will include the old stone-quarries existing on the 
site, and, being in the solid rock, will be quite dry and 
secure, while, owing to the rapid rise of the ground, they 
will be well lit and ventilated. Though solid walls and 
thick reinforced-concrete floors are to separate them from 
the superstructure, they can be partly used for ordinary 
offices until required for housing the accumulated records. 
Under and disconnected from the archives floors, partly in 
an old quarry, are to be sub-basements for central stationery 
stores, book-binding departments, heating-rooms, and store- 
rooms for caretakers. These are to be connected with the 
tram lines by a subway, and with the offices in each block 
by separate lifts. By this arrangement all fuel, dust, and 
waste may be carried straight from each floor to the street 
without being Drougnt along the public corridors. Each of 
the east and west piocks will have three floors of offices, 
representing Over 100,000 superficial feet of floor-space, and 
providing accommodation for a thousand officials, in addi- 
tion to offices for Ministers and the Governor-General. 
The whole of the floors and ceilings throughout the build- 
ing are to be fireproof, and the woodwork and flooring 
throughout will be of teak. In the centre of these blocks is 
arranged, on each floor, a large fireproof working-room, 
where current records will be dealt with before they go to 
their permanent resting-place in the Archives Department. 
Ministers’ rooms and executive council chambers are placed 
in the projective corner pavilions. These have colonnaded 
balconies, which give the building dignity, and are regarded 
as the most original feature in the design. In each block 
the offices are grouped round three internal courts. The 
central or main courts are open to the sky, paved with 
stone, colonnaded, and have central fountains. Under the 
four columnar pavilions and the Ministers’ rooms are large 
vaulted entrances, through which framed wistas of the build- 
ing will be obtained. From one of these in each block is 
a staircase leading to the tram subway. Between these 
entrances are terrace walks, 1214. above the main road. Оп 
these, where it is not possible or desirable to plant trees, 
oranges will be grown in large terra-cotta vases, as in the 
Italian gardens ; or myrtles, and perhaps some South African 
tree, in wooden tubs, in the manner of Versailles and the 
Tuilleries. Beneath these terraces, and accessible from the 
public road, are to be covered cellars, providing accom- 
modation for 500 or 600 bicycles and a few motors. At 
the point where this main front terrace is cut by the central 
axis of the entire building, and where the vistas through 
the vaulted archways meet, a site is provided for a King’s 
statue. i 

The central block, which connects the eastern and western 
portions of the building, contains the necessary common 
rooms, linked together by an open colonnade of stone Tonic 
columns, 24ft. high and 2ft. 8in. in diameter. Here are 
placed two committee-rooms, with teak panelling and 
vaulted concrete ceilings, to hold 50 or 60 people each. 
On the east side is a circular conference room, soft. in 
diameter, with alcoves, galleries, and vestibule, affording 
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accommodation for approximately 300 people. A reading 
room is placed on the west side of the colonnade, and this 
can be used as a second conference room in case of 
emergency. Next to this is a reference library, which runs 
the full height of the two storeys, and will hold abou 
40,000 volumes. This is divided from the dining-room bv 
a central vestibule, leading on to a covered porte cochere. 
The dining-room has a barrel plaster ceiling, and is 
panelled in teak. Between this and the Ministers! private 
luncheon-room are the kitchen and servants! accommoda. 
tion. Under these rooms are placed the General Post Office 
and a large tea-room. Outside the tea-room will be cool 
resting-places under the vaults of the colonnade and amphi. 
theatre. The internal corridors are to be faced with rel 
stone from the quarries at Warm Baths, and paved with 
locally-made tiles. The whole of the facade of the build- 
ing will be in a pinky white stone, obtained from the 
Balmoral quarries north of Pretoria, on a base of rough 
granite. The long line of roof will be covered with dull. 


` red circular locally-manufactured tiles, of the type known 


as "pan" or "Italian." Care has been taken that each por. 
tion of the building shall be easy of approach. The public 
road is to be 8oft. wide, bordered by trees. Twenty feet 
below will be the tram-line, hidden by a high terrace. 
From this level two subways lead to staircases in each block. 
The building will be approached from the railway, city, 
and southern suburbs by an easy winding road; and on the 
north, where, at the back of the semi-circular central 
block, 1s a columned porte cochère, by a high level road 
from Bryntirion and Government House, which will be 
used on State occasions. Behind the plateau on which the 
building will stand rise the twin peaks of Meintjes Kop. 
Below the building the ground is at first rocky and steep, 
enhancing the simplicty of the horizontal lines, giving a 
monumental effect to the main outline, unbroken by any 
details, and thus poising the building aloft, like the rocky 
fortress temples of Thibet. From here the deep soil slopes 
gradually down to the main street sonnecting the city with 
«he suburbs, and will be laid out, on the principles of the 
great Italian and French models, in broad, formal [ines 
and masses, with avenues and grass, and wide central 
Vistas. Sites will be arranged for statuary, with evergreen 
backgrounds, 

It is evident from this description, and from our illustra- 
tions, says our contemporary, that South Africa will shortly 
possess in its administrative capital one of the most remark- 
able architectural features to be found in the world, which 
in conception and execution will be worthy to rank with 
the famous monuments of ancient Greece and Rome. 


DESIGN FOR A BRANCH PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Ву Guy WILFRID Наугек, M.Inst.Mun.E., M.R.S.I. 


Tuis design was recently submitted in competition for a ` 


metropolitan suburban library, and shows a successful treat- 
ment of a long, marrow site, such as library committees 
frequently have to contend with in the erection of libraries 
in a congested district. The frontage measured 5o feet, and 
the distance from front to back was 152ft. The only access 
to the site was from the front, and on two sides, buildings 
with ancient lights existed. "The library is designed in a 
simple form, both as regards architectural appearance and 
internal arrangement, with the object of reducing the cost 
of repairs and upkeep to as low a figure as possible, and 
allowing of a minimum of library attendants. The walls 
are of brick throughout, with stone dressings. The accom- 
modation provided is as follows: Newsroom, 1,276 
sup. ft., 32 readers at tables and 32 newspapers and 
periodicals on stands. Separate entrance is provided for 
this room, thus removing an objection frequently raised. 
Magazine room, 504 sup. ft., 30 readers at three sloping 
tables. Reference department, 504 sup. ft., 30 readers at 
three sloping tables served from lending department, which 
is inter-communicating. Lending department, 1.564 
sup. ft. ; the wall cases on three sides, and nine isolated 
double book stacks would provide for some 16,000 volumes. 
There is a receiving desk 12 ft. long, and an issue desk 
12 ft. long, also 13ft. lin. of indicator space, with counter 
behind. The public space provided amounts to 300 sup. ft.. 
the juvenile readers having indicators placed low down 
near floor level. On the counter. provision is made for 
showing.new books, half of the shelving being unglazed, to 


allow of inspection of books by readers. Accommodation 
for assistants, card charging trays, ticket shelves, catalogues, 
vouchers, etc., is provided. The Librarian room is 
adjacent to lending department, and the Janitor's office is 
in the main corridor, with control over each department by 
observation windows, and easy access by side staircase to 
his rooms over the library for residential purposes, as well 
as a separate and distinct entrance from street when the 
library proper is closed. The basement contains a staff 
mess-room, work-room, store-room, heating apparatus aml 
usual conveniences. It was proposed for economy of space, 
repair and replacement, to construct the library fittings, 
such as book cases, book stacks, counters, tables, news- 
paper stands, etc., of steel throughout. "The total cost of 


the building, exclusive of fittings, is estimated at 24.500. 
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‘LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


RCHITECTURE is a subject which appears to take 
a more prominent place in the provincial cities than 
in London, and especially does this seem noticeable 
at Liverpool. The activities of the School of Architecture 
at Liverpool have been largely stimulated bv the interest 
and practical encouragement of Мт. Lever’s benefactions, 
and it could be wished that others with Irke capacities might 
direct. their sympathies to such practical issues. The 
prospectus of the Liverpool School of Architecture is issued 
under the direction of the Vice-Chancellor and the Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts of the Universite, and a prominent 
feature of its work is the Department of Civic Design (Town 
Planning and Landscape Architecture), founded by Mr. 
W. H. Lever. 

The prospectus states that the School of Architecture 
was founded, and the courses in the school are designed to 
provide for all students intending to practise as architects, 
a full, liberal and professional education at a university 
standard side bv side with the students of the other profes- 
sions. The teaching of design is based upon the methods 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris, and on those of the 
great American schools of architecture, adapted to meet our 
somewhat different requirements. Ву this is meant that 
while the student is taught design on a basis of monumental 
planning, in order to equip him with the means by which 
to approach with confidence the larger problems architecture 
presents, an attempt 1: also made to give him that intimate 
knowiedge of materials and construction which distinguishes 
the best domestic work. With this double end in view, 
after his combined study in his first year of simple construc- 
tion and the elements of architectural proportion, he passes, 
in his second vear and in his later work, to a progressive 
series of designs alternately of a constructional and monu- 
mental character. For the latter he makes carefully 
rendered drawings, while for the former all the detailed and 
work'ng drawings necessary for a contract. 

The School of Architecture is housed in the beautiful old 
Queen Anne buildings, formerlv the Blue Coat School of 
Liverpool, now called Libertv Buildings, which Mr. Lever 
has placed at the disposal of the school. “The buildings 
form three sides of a courtvard, and are admirably arranged 
for the purposes of the school. They contain among other 
rooms à large studio, goft. by 4oft., an exhibition room of 
s'milar size, a suite of rooms for the department of civic 
design, a library, lecture rooms and private rooms for 
advanced students. The rest of building, not at present 
used by the school, is let as studios to sculptors and painters, 
while one set of rooms is reserved as a club, to which 
students of the school have access, where they can obtain 
luncheon and tea. The main studio contains a large collec- 
ton of architectural plates, drawings, photographs, etc., 
for the use of students, There is a museum of building 
materials, models of building construction, and a repre- 
sentative collection of architectural cats. There is also a 
department library of reference books, including the chief 
folios of measured drawings of ancient and modern build- 
ings. The leading English and American architectural 
Journals are subscribed to by the school, and are kept in 
the departmental library. At the University Museum of 
Hygiene, in Ashton Street, will be found examples and 
models of all kinds of sanitary apparatus. At the Tnstitute 
of Archeology is a collection of antique statues, casts and 
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other materia! useful to the architectural student. The 
architectural studio is open every week-day, during the 
un:vers.ty terms, from 9.30 to 5.0, and, except on Saturday, 
students taking a full course are expected to attend there 
unless at lectures. The studio is also open in the evenings 
at stated. times. | 

Some of the entrance scholarships of the university аге 
open to students taking degree courses in the school of 
arch tecture. 

А Holt ‘Travelling Scholarship of £50 for one year, for 
designs and measured drawings, has been founded by Miss 
Holt. Students who have completed the first three years of 
the degree, or a certificate course in architecture, are eligible 
for this scholarship. For further conditions students are 
referred to the " University Calendar.” 

It has been found possible to provide one or more addi- 
tional Travelling Scholarships which are awarded annually 
on similar terms. In 1909 the British School at Athens 
give a 450 Scholarship, and in того Mr. Ronald Jones, 
architect, gave a similar amount, to which the British 
School at Rome added another 425, while Miss Holt gave 
a second Holt Scholarship of 423. 

Three prizes of £20, £10, and £5 respectively are given 
annually by Mr. W. H. Lever, to be competed for by the 
senior Degree and Diploma students, together with the 
students of the Department of Civic Design for schemes for 
Javing out the remaining unoccupied land at Port Sunlight. 
Mr. Lever has already. paid Z roo for the right to execute 
one of the schemes submitted by a student for these prizes. 
For conditions see “ University Calendar.” 

The Liverpool Garden Suburb Tenants, Ltd., also offer 
prizes to be competed for in the school for houses and 
blocks of houses to be erected on their estate at Childwall. 

The prospectus now before us includes illustrations of 
some excellent designs by E. Prestwich, W. Allan, D. M. 
Griffin, P. C. Harris, C. А. Harrington, and O, М. Griffin. 
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INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


КОМ a review in the “Times” of the “History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture,” by the late James 
Fergusson, revised and edited with additions, two 

vols. (Murray, 425. net), we take the following:—In India 
there are almost as many architectural stvles as there are 
religious sects, if buildings are etudied in detail; but if thev 
are considered broadly, three groupings аге sufficient. 
These are the Buddhist, the Hindu (which includes the 
Jaina), and the Mahomedan, or Indian Saracenic. The 
Buddhist remains are the oldest, but even they can boast по 
great antiquity. Few, if апу, are earlier than the third 
century B.C., when stone apparently was first used. Thev 
are chiefly interesting for the carving on the rails or walls 
surrounding topes and temples, and on the Torans, or en- 
trance gateways, which lead to all sacred enclosures. The 
longevity of the Toran is truly remarkable, as its form— 
a pair of pillars supporting two or more cambered lintels, 
which project bevond their supports—is of immense anti- 
quitv. and vet still survives all over the East, and notably 
in Japan. Fergusson savs that among the earliest and most 
elaborate Torans in India are the four leading to the tope 
at Sänchi, the oldest of which dates from about rss B.C. 
Many Buddhist carvings are representations of the honey- 
suckle ornament and spiral and other patterns, generally 
arsoriated with Greek work. But such patterns are really 
vernacular in the East, where thev have existed from the 
earliest times, and came to India from Assvria, Persia, or 
Egvpt. and not from Greece. But the columns, capitals, 
and some of the figure sculpture in the Gandhara monasteries, 
in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, are Greek in origin. 
The elaborately carved Corinthian capitals at Jamálgarht, 
and the column with Ionic capital and base at Shah Dheri 
are instanced by the author as showing verv marked Greek 
characteristics. The question 15 how these forms found 
their wav into Northern India. In the earlier editions of 
this work two possible explanations were given, but neither 
is so probable as a third advanced in the new edition. Mr. 
Burgess believes that the carvings are either by, or due to, 
the suggestion of travelling Greeks, probably Tonians, who, 
about the commencement of our era, went from country to 
country ready to work for anvbody who would pay them. 
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Between Hindu and Mahomedan architecture there is a 
great structural difference. “An arch never sleeps," says 
the Hindu, and all his openings he therefore spans by 
lintels. When the opening is narrow a single beam suffices ; 
when it is wide a series of beams are placed each side, one 
upon another, each in turn projecting in front of the one 
below, until the opening at the top is reduced to а width 
that can easily be bridged. ‘The Hindus had no objection 
to the arch form, but when using the form they retained 
the above construction. In the north of India there are 
many Hindu domes in which the same principle of beam on 
top of beam is followed, until the aperture is no larger 
than can be covered bv a single stone slab. ‘Lhe 
Mahomedans knew how to construct arches properly, 
although at first, being dependent on Hindu labour, thev 
built them Hindu fashion. Their architecture reached its 
zenith during the great Mogul Empire, founded 1526, to 
which period belong the Taj Mahal at Agra, the domed 
Mosques at Ahmadabad, Delhi, and Bijapur, and the most 
striking buildings in the north generally. 

Indian architecture unfortunately has been treated as 
though it were a thing apart from Western, and so foreign 
to our ideas that it was useless to study it. But especially 
in planning and construction, and frequently also in mass- 
ing and main ordinance, it is full of valuable lessons. The 
planning of both Hindu temples and Mahomedan mosques 
is often superb. No Egyptian or Roman ever conceived 
anvthing grander than tne plans of the great temples at 
Bavon and Angkor Vat, both in Cambodia. Good draw- 
ings are given of these in one of Mr. Spiers’s chapters on 
Further India. No builder in anv century of the world's 
history showed greater «laring and constructive skill than 
are exhibited in Mahomed’s tomb at Bijapur, which dates 
from about 1650. The building is a square, 135ft. sin. 
within the walls, and over it is а dome 1251. sin. in 
diameter. The domes of the Pantheon, Rome, Florence 
Cathedral, and St. Peter's, Rome, the three largest in 
Europe, are slightly wider, being approximately 142ft., 
13sft., and 138ft. respectively. But in the Pantheon a 
hemispherical dome rises from a circular wall; at Florence, 
dome and supports are both octagonal; and in St. Peter's, 
a dome circular in plan starts from an octagon. But a 
hemispherical dome above a square presents much greater 
difficulties of construction. The largest in Europe so 
placed is that of St. Sophia, Constantinople, which is only 
ro6ft. in diameter. It is true that at Bijapur the square 
below the dome is surrounded by walls, whereas at Con- 
stantinople the dome is carried on piers and arches, but 
the height from the floor in each case is the same—viz., 
178{t. Indian carving is also well worthy of study. The 
Byzantine builders filled their windows with pierced marble 
slabs, many of excellent design, but none can compare with 
the wonderful windows in Sidi Savvid’s Mosque in the semi- 
Hindu, semi-Mahomedan town of Ahmadabad. Fergusson 
gives а woodcut (Fig. 394) of the most elaborate of these, 
hut it affords little idea of its surpassing beauty. 

The new matter introduced by Mr. Burgess into this work 
is not to be judged merely by the 200 or so added pages. 
They form but a small portion of his contribution. Very 
few pages of the original remain unchanged, and in manv 
instances whole paragraphs have been expunged and others 
substituted. Nowhere are the additions and alterations 
more extensive than in the chapter on the cave Buddhist 
monasteries in Bengal and elsewhere to which we earlv 
drew attention. The volumes are almost a new work so 
far as the letterpress goes. 
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THe rsth annual report of the National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest or Natural Beauty indicates much more 
valuable work accomplished, such as the acquisition of 
meadow land for preservation of the views of Windsor 
Castle, the acquisition of Leigh Woods, rights of naviga- 
tion over Derwent Water, etc. 


Tue Lincoln City Council have received an intimation from 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie that he would give £10,000 for a 
public library for the city on the understanding that a site 
was provided. Тһе council provisionally decided on the 
historic Grev Friars, a portion of which is already occupied 
by the city museum, says the “Telegraph.” 
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(Continued from Page 9o.) 


RIOR to the partys leaving the Divinity 
. School for the Bodleian Library, Mr. Falconer 
Madan spoke on the subject of the library. 
Не sad the Bodleian Library had much which 
would demand their attention, not only for its 


size, but also for lts importance. They would probably 
wish to know where it stood among the great libraries of 
the world. It stood seventh or eighth in size and import- 
ance in the world, and among English-speaking people и 
stood second; second, of course, to the British Museum, 
over which they had this advantage, that they had a century 
and a half of active work before the British Museum was 
dreamt of. Among the libraries that were not State 
libraries they were, he thought, eas:ly first. That was to 
say, they were: the largest University Library which had 
no State aid of any sort, but what they were quite as proud 
of, so far as thev might be allowed to have any provincial 
pride, was that they were the first free public library in 
Europe. A free public library did not mean that anvone 
could use it, but that with proper recommendations people 
might come in and were not charged anything, or рш to 
any trouble, and he believed that in 1602 when the library 
was opened there was no such library in Europe. It was 
impossible to say directly how many books they had, because 
they must distinguish between volumes, in which sixty or 
seventy pamphlets might be bound up, and the mumber of 
title pages. Of these thev had about a million and a half. 
The income of literary items was as much as well over 
two hundred a day. Thus they would see that the library 
was of some size, and was still growing. When that roon 
was finished, and before it was seen to be worth while to 
make a further effort and get a large room above for Duke 
Humphrey's benefaction, which overcrowded the old library 
in connection with St. Mary's Church, there was very little 
room, and im the last vear or two of the 16th century there 
came Sir Thomas Bodlev. That building began to be 
overfilled, and it was found necessary to put a great cross- 
piece at the east end, and then at the time of the Civil War 
another cross-piece was built at the west end, so that now 
the Divinity School with the Library above was in the shap- 
of a capital “H.” The next extension was the building 
of the dome, which covered another reading-roon, and ће 
hoped they would turn their attention there to what was 
a pioneer and an experiment in underground stores. They 
thought that everywhere that idea would be adopted wh n 
space was limited. біт Thomas Bodley was а great 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth. She was the first monarch 
to choose one of her statesmen from either of the Universi- 
ties. Sir Thomas Bodley became tired of state-craft, and 
in his own words he determined ta set up his staff at the 
library door in Oxford. Не did what he could to start a new 
library, and thev all knew the success which had attended 
his efforts. Early in his time, as early as 1610, they got 
the immense privilege of having every book which was pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom, and the Stationers’ Company 
bound itself to send one copy of every book. That had 
meant a great deal, and all their books were standard 
volumes. In the Civil War they were well treated, for one 
of the first thmgs which Fairfax did when he took the city 
was to set a guard over the library. They might be likely 
to ask what about the novels and the trash and the minor 
literature, and why they did not keep themselves clear of 
that? He could tell them why that was. Thev did not 
set themselves up as able to distinguish; when a small thing 
came in, it might be the first effort af a great writer. They 
kept the books, and said: “Let the next generation judge, ' 
and they would always find that the next generation kept 
them. It was only a matter of space, which problem was 
being solved by the provision of the underground store. 

The party went out into the quadrangle, where Mr. 
Madan mentioned the interesting features, and pointed out 
the striking characteristics of the tower gateway with the 
five classic orders on its west face. | 

At Brasenose, Mr, E. W. Allfrey provided the descrip- 
tion. He said the old quadrangle, with its fine gate-tower, 
was built between 1509-1518. The hall contained the 
brazen knocker brought from Stamford (Lincs.) in 1890. 
The chapel, built 1656-1666, had a handsome ceiling of 
fan-vaulting, inserted in the framework of a hammer-beam 
roof brought from the Augustinian College of St. Marv. 
The west block of the new quadrangle was completed 1n 
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1887, and the greater part of the High Street front in 1889 
by Mr. Т. G. Jackson, R.A. Тһе remainder was now 
under construction. 

All Souls College was described by Professor Oman, who, 
addressing the visitors in the front quadrangle, said that 
represented all there was of the original All Souls College 
when it was founded. ‘The college was instituted for study 
and research and nut for teaching, and it had always ге- 
mained in that condition, though in some of the mtermediate 
time not well discharging that purpose. The college was 
not founded for the instructim of undergraduates, but for 
forty fellows who were to study m Canon Law and Civil 
Law; a proportion of them, from a third to a half, always 
to be engaged in those studies. While many of the colleges 
which were inst.tuted for research became bodies of tutors, 
in fact, all of them, without exception, All Souls never had 
апу scholars except four Bible scholars, who represented their 
undergraduates. At one period it seemed likely that АП 
Souls would cease to be a residential college, because it 
was held that anyone who was in the King’s service need 
not reside at the college, and many of the Fellows at once 
took up commissions in tne Militia, but the college went 
back to its wr.ginal conditions after the first University 
Commission of 1858, when the examination was introduced 
in law and history, and the college might be said to have 
worked back in the course of time to something like 
Chichele's original ‘dea. The party eventually visited all 
the interesting parts of the college, and in the ame-chapel 
Professor Oman drew the visitors’ attention to the fine 
windows which, he said, were sume of the best specimens 
of English glass. With regard to the reredos, he explained 
that this was precisely the same as the original. In 1870 
а great part of the then existing reredos began to fall away, 
and the college was convinced that there might be something 
behind it. It was eventually taken down, and behind it 
was the p'an of that beaut'ful reredos which it was poss.ble 
to fit up almost accurately. Amongst other parts of the 
collere which were inspected was the old library, with its 
16th century ceiling covered with badges and armorial bear- 
ings. The hall, with its portraits, was seen, and Professor 
Oman's explanations were eagerly listened to. 

After tea the University Church was described by Mr. 
J. Wells. He said the tower and spire, dating from about 
1300, were the earliest parts standing, but since the restora- 
tion in 1893-1896 one only of the original statues remained ; 
the rest might be seen in the Old Сопотеџа паі House 
(begun in 1328) on the north-east of the church. The 
ladv-chapel, north of the present nave, was built by Adam 
de Brome in 1328. The chancel dated from 1462, the nave 
from 1492, and was finished in 1510. ‘The organ-screen 
amd the interior fittings of the nave were put up in 1827. 
The south porch. adorned with a crowned statue of the 
Virgin, the mtroduction of which formed one of the charges 
against Archbishop Laud, wag erected in 1637. 

In the evening a meeting was held in the lecture-room at 
the Ashmolean Museum, a Paper on the “Development 
of the College Plan." being read by Mr. Aymer Vallance. 
On Wednesday a motor tour was made. The first place 
Visited was Dorchester, where the Abbey Church was 
described by Mr. St. John Hepe. This church is remark- 
able in its arrangement, and nunercus tombs and other 
objects of interest. The long nave was originally 
Without aisles, and is of the 12th century. The north aisle 
Was added about 1280, the south aisle to the choir about 
1300, anl the south aisle to the nave about 1320. Тһе 
eastern extension of the choir dates from about 1330. А 
south porch was added in the 1 sth century, and the tower 
about 1680. А north transept and а chantry chapel 
adioming it on the east were pulled down about 1652. The 
Chister was to the north of the nave. The richly-orna- 
Mented Norman font of lead should be noted, as also the 
remarkable Jesse window in the choir. In the south choir 
usle are four goud tomb;. Remains of the shrine of St. 
Birinus now lie in the nave. 

Leaving Dorchestr, the party arrived at Wallingford at 
12.30, where St. Lecnard's Church and Wallingford Castle 
Were described by the Rev, J. Е. Field. St. Leonard's 
Church has some traces of Saxon work, a Norman doorway, 
an extremely rich chancel-arch, and another leading to the 
арас, with carved са pitals and unusual decoration. Walling- 
ford itself is nearly enclosed on three sides by an earthen 
rampart, probably af Saxon date, ага in the N.E. corner 
Sond the castle, the work of the Conqueror, of which noth- 
“Ig remains but three earthworks and the large mound of 
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the keep. Ruins of the collegiate church and college of 
St. Nicholas stand within the earthworks. 

Ewelme was the next “ port of call,” and here the Ewelme 
Church was described by Mr. Aymer Vallance, whilst Pro- 
fessor W. Usler (Regius Professor of Medicine) conducted 
the visitors over the Ewelme Hospital, which was founded 
by the Duke and Duchess of Sutfolk in 1437 for thirteen 
por men. Professor Osler also entertained the 
archzologists to tea. Ewelme Church is a fine 15th-century 
church of nave and aisles, western tower, chancel, and 
chancel aisles, that on the south being the chapel of St. 
John, attached to the almhouses, with fine panelled ceil- 
mg. The recumbent effigy and tomb in alabaster of Alize, 
Duchess of Suffolk (d. 1475), widow of William de la Pole, 
is of much interest. The rood-screen, in three sections, all 
of one design, with iron bars m the open work, runs across 
the church from side to side, each section having its gates 
complete. Тһе central part has unhappily been cut down. 
The font has a magnificent oak cover, with tier upon ter 
of pinnacles (restored). 

After tea the party left for Oxford, and in the evening 
a meeting was held at the Ashmolean Museum, Mr. Aymer 
Vallance reading a Paper on the buildings of Merton Col- 
lege. 
The visits of the members of the Archavologícal Inst.tute 
were continued on Thursday murning, the first place being 
Merton College, and in the front quadrangle Mr. Aymer 
Vallance, who was acting as guide, pointed out that that 
was not designed as a quadrangle, but as a court. The 
lower part of the hall in that quad had been so transformed 
that there was practically nothing of the original left. 
From the quad he drew attention to the outs de of the 14th- 
century windows of the chapel. One uf them had not only 
tracery, but sculpture, in addition, aud in that case the 
sculpture was bath inside and out. In medieval windows 
they would alwavs find them protected with ironwork, and 
a window which had been robbed of that protect.on looked 
bare. In the chapel, Мг. Vallance pointed ous а monument 
to Sir Thomas Bodley. Не said also that the side windows 
were built before the east windows, and they were filled 
with original glass. It was a beautiful scheme for the 
windows, with a diaphan of leaves and a wide border of 
colour. The main lights were the work of Price, early т 
the 18th century. ‘The rood-sereen stood, originally, not 
in the crossing, but between the last window and the last 
but one. There was also on the floor of the chapel the 
remains of the old black and white pavement, but this had 
been much spoilt by the laying in of tiles. Mention was 
made, too, of a monument to Sir Edward Saville, who was 
the head of that college, and the Provost of Eton. On that 
monument was the earliest representation of Eton College. 
The mob quadrangle and then the library was mspected. 
Mr. Vallance said the library was the oldest in Oxford, and 
the screens were excellent specimens of Jacobean work. 
The party made a tour of the gardens and examined the 
ironwork on ithe door of the hall, proceeding afterwards to 
Queen’s College. 

At Queen's College the party was met by the Provost (Dr. 
J. Magrath), who, after expressing the pleasure it gave him 
to welcome them, conducted them to the chapel. There he 
explained that Queen’s College at Cambridge was to be 
distinguished from Queen's Cullege, Oxford, because the 
Cambridge College was founded under the benefaction of 
two queens, whilst the Oxford College was found: d in honour 
«f one, viz., Philippa, wife of Edward III. It was, how- 
ever, not Philippa, but Caroline, the wife of George II, 
who was over the gate by which they had entered. Con- 
tinuing, he за that as they came into the quad they saw 
Sir Christopher Wren's contribution ta the college. He 
included the chapel of Queen's College, Oxford, in the list 
of ‘his work, but it was probable that he only furnished the 
elevation. ‘The cupola was devised by a local builder as 
a substitute for a very heavy ^ pepper-box." The first thing 
they had to do when they rebuilt the collese was to clear 
the ground, and they did so most effectively. Under the 
grass in the quad they had found the traces ¿f the old work. 
The picture on the ceiling of the chapel was the work of 
Sir James ‘Thornhill, and the wood-carving was supposed 
to be Grinling Gibbons’, theugh it was probable that it 
was not done by him personally, but bv his school, and 
under hi; supervision. The pictures of the windows, with 
one exception, came from the old chapel. The oldest were 
the west windows, which were made up from small windows 
Dr. Magrath made mention of some very 
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good brasses which were to be seen in the chapel. Тһе 
lectern, which was almost exactly the parallel of the one 
ш Canterbury Cathedral, had an interest.ng history. 
People thought there was a great clearing out in Cromwell's 
time, but there, at any rate, there was very little ciearing out. 
John Реше, whose name was on the lectern, had no right 
whatever to be a fellow of Queen’s College, but he was 
put in by the visitors, made friends with his colleagues, 
and bequeathed on his death the money with which the 
college afterwards purchased that lectern. ‘The Provost 
pointed out that the candlesticks on the altar were of a very 
good type, and after the visitors had inspected the various 
parts of the chapel, the thall was visited and briefly de- 
scribed by the Provost. ^ Other parts of the college also 
came under the notice of the party before their attention 
was turned to St, Peter-in-the-East. 

At the church of St. Peter-in-the-East, Mr. C. Lynam 
provided the information required. The crypt is vaulted 
throughout in rubble, without ribs. The cross-arches and 
those of the arcades are plain im section, their width bemg 
for the most part constructed of single stones. The piers 
are short and have cushion capitals. ‘The general character- 
istics are those of early work. 

At a visit later to New College, Mr. L. Wickham Legg 
described the points of interest. Tihe college was founded 
in 1379 by Wilham of Wykeham. The chapel was com- 
pleted in 1383, and the remaining buildings in 1387. ‘The 
chapel, with its fine reredos, was built on an entirelv new 
plan, due to the genius of Wykeham. It consists of a long 
choir with a short nave with aisles. Some of the originai 
glass may be seen in the nave windows. The hall is in 
line with the chapel. In the north-east of the quadrangle 
is the original muniment tower. The cloister, with the 
detached bell tower, which occupies the site of а 
former bastion on the city wall, was completed c. 1409. 
The library is in the east range of the quadrangle, which 
has suffered by the erection of an additional storey between 
1573 and 1599. The new work of additional wings, on a 
stepped plan beyond the quadrangle, was completed in 
1684. ‘The garden is bounded on the nurth and east by the 
ancient city wall, which the college was under obligation 
to repair. The college possesses the crozier of the founder, 
the remains of his mitre,.and other ornaments. 

This completed the morning’s excursion, but after lunch 
the work of exploring was continued. Wadham College 
was described by Mr. J. Wells. The college occupies the 
site of the dissolved Austin Friary, but it incorporates none 
of the ancient buildings. The college was laid out on a 
perfectly. formal and symmetrical plan between the years 
1610 and 1713. The ante-chapel and hall occupy the 
eastern range of the quadrangle. Behind stretch the choir 
of the chapel on the north-east and the kitchen, with library 
aver, on the south-east. Between runs a cloister, which 
led from the chapel to the ancient burial-ground. “The 
work, with the exception of the carpentry of the hall and 
chapel-screens (executed by John Bolton, of Oxford), was 
carried out by Somersetshire men, brought here expressly by 
the foundress. The glass in the east window of the chapel, 
1621, by van Tinge, is worthy of examination. 

At Trinity College,-Dr. H. E. D. Blakiston (president) 
was the guide, and explained the various interesting points. 
This college was founded in 1555 on the site of the sup- 
pressed Benedictine Durham College. Тһе oldest parts 
remaining are the buttery, the old bursary, and the library, 
which is in the east range of the old quadrangle. The 
hall, in the west range, was built in 1620, but was much 
altered internally in the 18th century. The chapel, erected 
1691-1694, replaces the original building: the reredos 15 
the work of Grinling Gibbons. Enclosed in panelling 15 
. the founder's tomb to the left of the altar. Kettell Hall, 
a picturesque Jacobean house on Broad Street (1616), was 
acquired from Oriel College in 1882. Тһе iron gate: of 
Trinity College, facing Board Street, were erected in 1737. 
those at the east end of the garden м 1712. 

St. John’s College was visited, and described by the Rev. 
W. H. Hutton. Addressing the party in the gardens he 
said he would direct the'r attention to the front of the col- 
lege. ‘The window at the south end was the conclusion of 
the building they would afterwards see, the original library 
of the college. Тһе librarv was finished in 1596, and in 
1636 the rest of the building was completed. That portion 
was even bv Archbishop Laud, who decorated the опа 
with the fieures of Charles T. and Henrietta Мага, That 
front building had now suffered in the Oxford climate, and 


because it was in existence before the college. 


was undergoing a process which they had every reason to 
believe would preserve it for future generations. Mr. 
Radford, who was conducting the renovation, briefly ex- 
plained the process wh:ch was being employed. | 
Immediately after tea Mr. Hutton resumed his remarks. 
At the outset he said he would like to explain that the 
college was not showing the party their plate, because of 
the difficulty there was in displaying, and also because they 
had not any ancient plate there such as they might see in 
other colleges. They gave most of the:r plate to Charles 1., 
and, of course, never saw it again, A cup of 1651 was 
about the oldest they had, and though they nad sume good 
cups of that period they were much after the style of many 
they would have seen already. St. John’s College occupied 
an interesting place among the colleges as regarded its his- 
tory and its architecture. It was founded as a college by 
Royal licence in 1555 by Sir Thomas White, sometime Lord 
Mayor of London. The Monastery of St. Bernard, with the 
chapel, hall, and tower, stood vacant at that time. They 
would see the chapel later, and the hall they were in at 
that time. ‘The hall had been a good deal changed, and 
the last bay, which was nearly a half as large again, was 
added when the hall was enlarged. At that time there was 
found to be a fine oak roof over the old part, but the cullege 


' being unable to afford to put a similar roof to the remainder 


of the building, it was covered up again, and the plaster 
roof which they saw put on. After the college was founded 
its composit'on came to be for fifty Fellows and scholars, 
and later William Lamb founded another soholarship, rais- 
ing the number to fifty-one, which was the present number. 
Thus the history of the college was like that of many another 
college; it was a new foundation on an old site. The 
college had the unique distinction also of having supplied 
two Archbishops in succession, and the remain; of Arch- 
bishops Laud and Juxon lay in the chapel. The greater 
part of the front of the buildings belonged to the time of 
Archbishop Chichele, though the street front was of a much 
later «late. The chapel and the hall were of the 16th cen- 
tury. The ancient cellars, which they would see eventually, 
showed the strength of the old building, which was the 
monastery of St. Bernard. The large cellar, to which he 
would conduct them—there was nothing to see >п the smaller 
cellars—was undoubtedly the old beer cellar o: the Cister- 
cians. Until 1845 the chapel was a fine example of thc. 
classical work in which the 17th century excelled, but when 
it was altered the acoustic properties were destroyed. The 
library was like a building in two parts. The quadrangle, 
he thought, was a fine piece of work, with Gothic outline 
and with suggestions of Italian work, and the cloisters were 
in their time very famous. They would agree that the 
garden front was the most beautiful of the whole, and was 
iis of the architectural glories of Oxford.—* Oxford Chront- 
cle." 

The members of the Archaological Institute brought 
the summer meeting at Oxford to a conclusion on the 
28th ult. By general consent it was acknowledged to have 
been one of the most successful and interesting gatherings 
in the annals of the Institute. 

On Saturday the members of the institute continued 
their tours of the colleges, and the first college visited 
was Corpus Christi. Corpus was founded in 1517. by 
Bishop Fox. Bv 1528 the whole college stood complete. 
The hall posse:ses its original hammer-beam roof. Тһе 
librarv is fitted with seventeenth century woodwork, and 
a gallery overlooking the chapel. The cloister south of 
the chapel was replaced 1706 by a classical piazza. The 
dial and pelican on the column in the centre of the quad- 
rangle was erected 1581. 

Mr. Case (president of the college) described this 
college. The party was first shown the plate of the 
college, which Mr. Case said was all given by the 
founder, Fox. The founder’s crosier was a Very fine 
piece, and was supposed to be of 1492. Then there were 
some engravings which represented the salt-cellar as !t 
really was, and it had been very much altered. The 
chalice was a remarkable piece of plate, because it was 
the only pure gold chalice in England, and it bore the 
London hall-mark of 1507. 

Addressing the party with regard to the college, Mr. 
Cave said the first thing thev should see was the kitchen. 
| Tt was 
supposed to be the refectory of Urban Hall, which was 
there before the college. The college was founded on 
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five halls, which were bought by the founder, partly from 
Merton, partly from Godstow Nunnery, and partly from 
St. Frideswide's (the cath). Having seen the kitchen, 
they came into the college of Fox himself. The speaker 
would point out that Fox was a great friend of Henry 
VII. before he was king, and he was abroad in France 
with Henry, and brought back with him a love of the 
Renaissance, which had considerable effect on the archi- 
tecture of his time. That he was a man of taste they 
would see from the beautiful things he gave. With regard 
to the buildings, he would warn them not to trust all they 
saw with their eyes. The buildings were much more 
beautiful in his days than they were at present. The old 
college consisted of the quad, the hall, the library on 
the south of the quad, the chapel to the east of 
the librarv, and beyond that there was a ‘Gothic cloister 
and cloister chambers, and beyond those the college 
garden. It was a complete college as left by Fox him- 
self. The hall had not the present woodwork, which 
seemed far too heavy for it, as also did the woodwork 
in the chapel. They knew that the fault of Gothic archi- 
tecture was that the windows were generally small and 
very low, and there was a great difficulty about light. If 
they looked at the Gothic windows in that college, how- 
ever, they would find that the windows of the founder 
were larger than usual, and that they were very high. The 
founder drove his windows high into the top of the roof. 

This was a case in which the work of a great man had 
been spoilt bv the work of ordinary people. Іп the in- 
terior of the rooms, later generations had added heavy 
woodwork, and in 1706 they put up Turner's Building. 
which from the garden was a very beautiful building in 
itself, but from the cloister inside they found it was much 
too high, and it was very deep, and the consequence was 
that the beauty of the old Gothic cloister was completelv 
spoilt, and the chapel darkened, and the whole place ren- 
dered dark. The most vital spoiling took place in 1737, 
when a third story was added to the existing buildings. 
That story was disproportionate to the two others, and it 
had ruined the appearance of the college. Then, later, 
they had blocked up one of the windows in the chapel. 
Thus out of the best of motives for the improvement of 
the college came the worst possible results. 

Leaving Corpus, the party proceeded to 
where they were met by the Rev, H. A. Wilson. 
dalen was founded by William of Waynflete, 1458, on the 
site of the hospital of St. John, where he began his build- 
ings in 1474. The chapel was completed 1479-1480, the 
fourth side of the cloister in 1490. The north side of the 
quadrangle and the southern range of the cloister were 
rebuilt in the nineteenth century. The muniment tower 
adjoins the north end of the chapel, and further north is 
the magnificent “Founder’s Tower," designed to be the 
chief entrance of the college. The library, on the first 
floor, extends from the tower to the north-west end of the 
quadrangle. The hall occupies the first floor of the south 
range, in continuation of the line of the chapel. The 
great tower south of the chapel was begun in 1492, and 
finished in 1504-1505. The original gateway, opposite the 
west end of the chapel, was replaced in 1635 by one 
designed by Inigo Jones, and this in turn gave place to 
another, by Pugin, in 1845, taken down in 1885. West 
of the college was Magdalen Hall, of which nothing now 
remains but the picturesque Grammar Hall. 

The Rev. H. A. Wilson addressed the visitors in the 
chapel, and he said that the President (Dr. Warren) had 
asked him to express his regret that he conld not meet 
the members of the institute. Proceeding, he said they 
had to remember that the college was not the first occu- 
pant of the site on which it stood.  Waynflete, who 
founded St. Mary Magdalen Hall, on the other side of the 
High Street, on property belonging to the Hospital of St. 
John-the-Baptist, founded the college on the site of that 
hospital. The hospital was said to have been founded 
їп 1233 by Henry III. -As a matter of fact, it was in 
existence a good many years before that time, for there 
were State documents which showed that it held land 
granted by King John. The hospital, therefore, went 
back to the reign of Richard III. There were two parts 
of the old hospital remaining; one was the college kitchen 
and the other was embedded in the buildings which faced 
the High Street, between the great tower and the gate of 
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the college. If they looked at the front of that building 
they would see a blocked-up doorway а little мау 
from the tower. That was one of the old entrances to 
the hospita], and between that and the stone pulpit lay 
the chapel of the hospital, which had below it a vaulted 
chamber, of which some parts still remained. There 
were the remains there of the ‘bases of some of the pillars 
and also of some of the windows. The present chapel was 
really only a shell, for the interior had been altered again 
and again, and particularly at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. The cloisters were placed on the north side of the 
chapel, and the domestic accommodation placed over 
them. 

On Monday attention was first paid to the Oxford 
Castle, where the members of the institute assembled at 
9.15. Mr. Hope, who was in charge of the party, called 
attention to the fact that before the Norman conquest 
there were no castles at all, or, at least, only two could 
be definitely said to be pre-conquest. One of the means 
by which the Conqueror effected the conquest was by 
establishing such castles as that at Oxford at every 
strategical point from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. They found them at such places as Durham, Nor- 
wich, Shrewsbury, Arundel, Lewes, Tunbridge, and here. 
At every important centre there was one of these castles. 
As to the origin of the castles, he urged they could only 
be of Norman origin, for in Saxon times was not under 
any dominant king. The Oxford Castle was one of a 
great series placed all over the country with the deliberate 
intention of accomplishing the conquest of the country. 
The castles had to be put in important positions, and the 
first people with whom the Normans had to deal were the 
Danes, who were accustomed to go about in ships and 
boats, thus using the waterways. They would find that 
every important town which was situated near a waterwav 
had a castle, and the castle was always at some point 
which was near the waterway. At Oxford the castle was 
planted at the end of the town, at a spot where it im- 
pinged on the river. Of course, they must remember that 
the country was not drained then as it is now, and there 
were waterways at places where now there was scarcely 
a brook. These castles which the Conqueror threw up or 
had thrown up were almost all of one type, one of the 
chief features being a great mound of earth made by dig- 
ging a ditch and throwing the material in the middle. 
There was one important point he should like to mention. 
Historians had been writing a great deal about Oxford 
of late years. A great amount of learning had been ex- 
hibited, but one or two things had bothered them com- 
pletely, because they had not borne in mind the fact that 
this castle was of Norman origin, and not earlier, and 
they thought the mound was part of the castle constructed 
оу Ethelred before the conquest. One of the things 
which bothered them was the description of Oxford given 
in the Domesday survey, in which it was stated that in 
Oxford there were 243 houses which were taxable, and. 
500, less 22—which was 478—which were not taxable, 
because they were waste or destroyed. That was a very 
large number of houses which should be in ruins, and it 
had been a puzzle why Oxford should contain such a lot 
of ruins. A lot had been said about a supposed siege of 
Oxford by the Conqueror in 1068, when it was supposed 
a great many of these houses were destroyed. This sup- 
posed siege was a myth altogether, as far as Oxford was 
concerned, because the entries in the chronicle referred 
to a place called “Exonia,” instead of “Oxonia,” which 
was Exeter, instead of Oxford. Не suggested that the 
solution was to be largely found in the formation of the 
castle itself. The castle was bounded by the stream, *Bul- 
warks Lane, Castle Street, and Paradise Street, which 
formed the inner bailey of the castle. He called atten- 
tion to the original site of the church of St. Peter-le- 
Bailey, which in documents was called the church of St. 
Peter-in-the-Bailey. It was built in the outer bailey of the 
castle, which extended over a whole quarter of the city, 
extending as far as Carfax. That would account for a 
very large proportion of these боо houses that were 
destroyed, and which were mentioned in the survey. The 
builder of the castle was Robert D’Oilev, and in 1074 the 
buildings were sufficiently completed for him to establish 
there a collegiate church of St. George, the remains of 
which they would see. There must also have been a great 
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hall, which was now represented by the Assize Court. At 
Leicester and Oakham tne old hall of the castle was still 
in existence, the one comparatively early Norman and 
the other late Norman, being still used tor the purposes 
of assizes. At Cambridge and at Oxford the hall had 
given place to a new block of buildings. . The Oxford 
Castle was entered from Castle Street by a bridge, some- 
where where the Salvation Army Barracks were at present 
s.tuated. 

The party proceeded to inspect the crypt of the col- 
legiate church of St. George, Mr. Hope pointing out that 
the work was probably done by Saxon workmen, under the 
direction of the Normans. The tower and the mount, 
with its vaulted well chamber, also claimed the attention 
of the visitors. 

Subsequently the party motored to Rycote and inspected 
the chapel, which was built in 1449 by Richard Quarter- 
mayne, adjacent to his manor house, of which only a frag- 
ment now remains. The chapel, it was pointed out, 1s 
all of one date. ‘The interior has been filled with elaborate 
Jacobean fittings, which include two great pews, that on 
the north having an upper story reached by the rood 
stair. Attention was called to some of the earlier pew- 
ing which still remains, and the original гоод screen 
whica is worked into the later fittings. 

Thame was next visited, and the party was conducted 
over the Prebendal House, which is an interesting example 
of a thirteenth-century house, now partly ruined, with 
additions of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
earliest portion had the chief rooms on the first floor, and 
still retains complete the chapel and the solar, with its 
fourteenth-century lengthening and roof. Тһе fifteenth- 
century hall on the ground floor, with its porch, solat, 
etc., form the present dwelling-house, which is now de- 
tached from the rest of the building, through the loss of 
the intermediate thirteenth-century great chamber, etc. 
The building and its officers were disposed about a quad- 
rangular courtyard, and were apparently once surrounded 
by a moat. 

(To be concluded.) 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


THE memorial-stone of the new Parish Church at Grange- 
mouth was laid on Saturday. 'Mr. Wilson, architect, 
presented Dr. Dyer, on behalf of the contractors, with a 
silver trowel suitably inscribed as а memento of the occa- 
sion. ‘The church is situated in Ronaldshay Crescent, a 
residential part of the town, and will accommodate 800 
worshippers, and hall, 400 persons, the total cost being 
between £7,000 and £8,000. The design is perpendicular 
Gothic. ‘The architects are Messrs. Wilson and Та, 
Grangemouth. 


AT a cost of £2,500, the Christian Temple, Ammanford, 
which is the mother of the Welsh Congregational churches 
in tne Ammanford district, has been completely renovated. 
The exterior improvements have also been very neatly 
carried out. Forest of Dean dressed and moulded stone are 
used on the front gable, whilst the porch, which is new, 
is of Forest of. Dean stone, relieved with limestone dressings. 
The architect was Mr. Henry Herbert, Brynmorlais, and 
the contractors Messrs. Jones Bros., Tirvdail. The paint- 
ing was carried out by Mr. J. R. Jones, and the wiring by 
Messrs. Pritchard Davies, Llandilo. 


THE Renfrewshire Territorial Force Association is at present 
erecting drill halls at Barrhead, Pollokshaws, and Renfrew 
for the companies of this battalion which are stationed in 
these districts. The hall for the Renfrew company is 
situated in Campbell Street, Renfrew, and the Barrhead hall 
is being erected on the Fereneze estate on Paisley Road. 
These two halls will each accommodate one companv of 
infantry, with all their arms and stores. The site for the 
Pollokshaws hall is near Auldhouse Bridge, on the Newlands 
Road. and this building is designed on similar lines to the 
others, hut on a larger scale, as it is to accommodate both 
the Pollokshaws and Thornliebank companies. АП the 
buildings have been designed with the idea of fulfilling to 
the fullest dearee the regulations issued bv the War Office 
for the construction of such halls. On the ground floor of 
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each building is situated an orderly-room, officers’ room, 
armoury, quartermaster's stores for clothing and equipment, 
general stores, and lavatories for officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men. ‘The main drilling hall is in rear of these 
offices, and has attached to it a miniature cartridge rifle 
range, which will be fully equipped to enable musketry 
practice to be carried out during the winter months. On 
the first and second floors are situated lecture and recreation 
rooms for the non-commissioned officers and the rank and 


file, and also a dwelling-house for the sergeant-instructor in 


charge. The lecture and recreation rooms on the first floor 
are so arranged that thev can be thrown into one by means 
of folding partitions when so desired for social functions. 
For such purposes thev have serveries and pantries attached. 
The elevations are designed in simple Scottish Baronial 
stvle, and are to be finished with Gourock stone and rough- 
cast. The halis are being erected with all possible speed, 
and it is hoped that they will be completed in time for the 
companies to occupy them during the coming winter. The 
architects appointed by the Renfrewshire Territorial Force 
Association to carrv out the work are Messrs. J. Craig, Barr 
and Cook, of Paisley. 


———*——— 
JOTTINGS. 


THE new preaching cross in St. Paul's Churchyard was com- 
pleted on the 4th inst. 


IT appears that the council chamber of the Manchester Town 
Hall is too small, and it is said that there are two proposals 
to meet the case—either to enlarge it, or to hold the coun- 
cil meetings in the large hall. The latter we should think 
would be quite impracticable. The cost of enlargement is 
stated as £6,000. We should think Mr. Alfred Waterhouse 
hardlv expected to be called upon to enlarge the hall, or, 
perhaps, even that his son, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, would be 
asked to do it. · 

Mr. EDWARD ROBERT Rosson, Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and Fellow of the Institution of 
Survevors, being now free from all public appointments 
(except that of architect to the Royal Institute of Painters 1n 
Water Colours), announces that he has taken as junior 
partner Mr. Joseph Harold Gott, and that the practice will 
henceforth be continued under the title of “E. R. Robson 
and Gott.” 


© 
TRADE NOTES. 


THE Coldingham Schools, N.B., are being supplied with 
Shoriand’s patent Manchester stoves by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


Тне Willesden Paper and Canvas Works, Ltd., announce 
the declaration and payment of dividends at the rate of 15 
per cent. on the ordinary shares and го per cent. on the 
deferred shares for the vear ending June 30. 


Tue stone used for the New Art Gallery, Swansea, came 
from the Monks Park Quarries of the Bath Stone Firms, 
Ltd. This building was designed bv Mr. Glendenning 
Moxham, of Castle Street, Swansea, and erected by Messrs. 
Lloyd Bros., of Swansea. The same firm also supplied the 
whole of the Bath stone for the two west towers of Truro 
Cathedral, which have been completed under the supervision 
of the architect, Mr. F. L. Pearson. 


A LARGE illuminated clock. with four ft. біп. dials, and 
striking hours on a large bell, was set going by Mr. J. 
Pindar, one of the founders of the Marsden Mechanics’ 
Institute, Huddersfield. about бо years ago, the streets 
adjacent being filled with large crowds to watch the open- 
ing ceremony, a little before 8 p.m. on Friday last, the 
sth inst. Mr. Firth kindly gave {so towards the fund, Mr. 


William Griffiths being secretary, and Mr. Schofield treasurer 


of the committee. It is the first public clock erected in the 
town, and will be a great boon. Messrs. Wm. Potts and 
Sons, Ltd., makers of the above, of Leeds and Newcastle, 
are also making a large clock for Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart., 
Sledmere, East Yorkshire, and another for Messrs. Knight 
and Forster, printers, lithographers and bookbinders, Leeds. 
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A BAROQUE CITY. 


(Sce Illustration.) 

Г a very interesting aud pleasant way Mr. Brigus tells 
us all about the history and appearance, the past and 
present, of a practically unknown сих, in a volume 

just issued by Mr. Melrose, with the title, “In the Heel 

of Ttalv.”* Ву his method of procedure our interest in the 

City of Lecce is made vivid and real, He describes how 

he went, what he saw, and what he has learnt about the 

слу, tracing its history downwards through many centuries. 

He tells us how Leece was a great place in Roman times, 

and how in the Middle Ages it мате with all its neigh- 

bours, but his book really leads up to the main fact for 
architects that Гессе ts of great interest as а daroque city, 
surrounded by medieval walls and gates. The greater part 
of the city as we now see it belongs to a brilliant archi- 
tectural period during the 17th and 18th centuries. The 
primary and distinctive interest of Гессе is its possession of 

a more representative and picturesque collection of buroque 

buildings than any other town in Пау, in such quantity 

that it forms to all intents and purposes a barogue city. 

"The ‘whole town is, so to speak, simply one mass of 

sculpture and detail. Unnatural embeliishments twist round 

piace baiconies—pila-ters and pediments appear in front of 
one anotber—churehes display facades adorned fantasti- 
cally with swags, figures, and carvatides—statues crown 
them. statues flank them. At Santa Croce, for instance, 
is elaborate faney becomes delirious. It is a veritable 
orgy of what one would call anywhere else bad taste. But 
here the bad taste is too intense, it revels in a fury of 
тШ too merry for the term to keep its proper meaning, 

(ле More so as on this shining chiselled front an almost 

Eastern light blazes; and, when fancy remains so much 

alive, when the harmony of flagged streets, the freshness of 

ће shadows, the geniality of the sun, all combine so 
nappilv round tais architectural paradox, the idea of bad 
laste cannot ever come into one’s head, T'he eve із charmed 
to tac point of being dazzled, the mind pleased almost to 

ravishinent by this mannerism in stone, which lies like a 

ресе of guipure lace, or embroidery, in the midst of the 

little сін.” This brilliant word picture by M. Bourget 
brings vividly before us the Lecce architecture which has 
been the product of medieval and Spanish influences. 

Our idustrations include two baroque churches: that ot 

the Carmine and that of the Jesuits. the latter (built. in 

i10 one of the most baroque in Lecce, the former one of 
the earliest and least florid of the baroque period. We also 
give а reproduction of one of Mr. Briggs’ own sketches. of 
the court of the Palazzo Conte Castriota, which looks just 
se an example of work from брат. The oniy fault we 
have to find witn this book is that it does not contain many 
more of Mr. Briges’ excellent drawings which illustrate the 

architectural facts clearly and weil. We are quite т 

sympathy with the author when he says. “Although there 

are many glaring faults in these buildings, eccentricities and 

Weaknesses withal, they have many strong points in their 

favour. They are interesting. picturesque, and hold; thev 

possess many details which no architect need be ashamed 
to study ; and in combination they produce some of the most 
hoautiful [ttle streets in Europe.” 

Mr. Briggs savs | There is a strong feeling in the nrofes- 

sen in favour of copvism pure and simple, a feeling just 

so strong now as it was in Paliadio's dav. But.” savs ће. 

"for à је of architecture to be unpopular is no hall mark 

of inferiority.” © Baroque has its weak points. They are 

A Shaw Brives, А.К.Г.В.А, 


*Ta the FH d o6 Rabe ће Martin | 
Andrew Melrose. York Street. (` want Garden. Ss. od. net. 
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many and obvious, but not universal." “At the time when 
England broke into the style of Kirby and Hatfield, Italy 
evolved baroque.” " Baroque was a revolt against schoolmen, 
an expression of weariness for this studied pedantry, and a 
longing for something bolder and more picturesque. " 
"Italian architecture has nothing to compare with the 
magnificent architectural achievements of the Tudor age in 
England." These remarks detached from Mr: Briggs’ book 
serve to emphasise the value of catholicity ot outlook. 


-----Ж--- 


NOTES. | 


ROM the first report. which has just been 
issued, of the Royal Commission appointed "to 
inventory the ancient and historical monu- 

ments and constructions of Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, and to specify those which seem most worthy 
of preservation,” the following two extracts are taken from 
the " Times” report. The first deals with the Roman station 
at Caersws, and says: This is a site in the County of 
Montgomery. parish of Llauwnog, and village of Caersws. 
sight excavations in the year 1857, and at a later period, 
had clearly demonstrated its Roman character, and the 
greater portion of the walls of the camp was plainly trace- 


able. Within the camp а farmhouse named Pendret had 


been erected. The farm, consisting of 52 acres of land, 


the owner. Mr. David Davies. M.P., of Llandinam, had 
agreed to sell to the Montgomery County Council for the 
purpose of the Small Holdings and Allotments Act. These 
circumstances having been represented to the Commission, 
it drew the attention of the county council to the regrettable 
destruction of <o important a monument. Simultaneously 
with the action of the Commission, the Committee for 
Exeavation and Research in Wales and the Marches, w hich 
has its headquarters in Liverpool, obtained permission to 
result has been such an 
at there 


excavate upon the site. The 
awakening of public interest through the county th 
is every prospect of the preservation of some of the 
excavated buildings. The other note we take is on ће 
medieval Castle of Newport. as follows: ‘The little that 
Cate of Newport, consisting of the 
sadly disfigured frontage to the River 

at on the 


remains of the 
picturesque though 
Usk, lies tightly wedged between two bridges. th 
north carring the Great Western Railway, and on the 
south the town bridge connecting the two parts of a large 
and rapidly-increasing town. The widening of the town 
bridge, it is alleged, will soon become imperative, and 


during this operation it will he necessary to construct а 


bridge which must pass through the curtain wall 
he central tower on the river front 
The attention of the 


temporary 
of the castle between t 
and the tower at the southern angle. 
Commission was directed to the matter, and during the 
Commission's visit to Cardiff the members visted Newport. 
ух made a most thorough inspection of the castle. which 
even in its decline contains some interesting early 53th 
century details that are well worthy of care and preserva- 
Hon. No decision has vet been arrived at as to the 


reconstrurtion of the town bridge. 


нат the ordinary railway sleeper of wood can be im- 
proved upon appears evident from some notes in “The Rail- 
wav News.” From these we learn that on January т. 1908. 
the United Kingdom had 38.356 miles of railway lines con- 


‘verted into single track: if we take 30.000 miles for vearlv 


ance, the adoption of the system Hintermann of 
reinforced concrete sleepers would, on these figures, give 
the United Kingdom an annual economic saving of about 
as compared with oak sleepers, whilst. the 
| invested in railwavs in this country would 


mainten 


4.2. 500.000, 
ordinary capita 
benefit to the extent of about 1 per cent. 

nen 
S. GIBSON is working with the Middlesex County 
he scheme of the Westminster Guild- 
hich 


MR. JAMES 
Council engineer on t | 
hall extension. according to the “Times” report. w 


refers to the inherent defects of the present badlv-lighted 
and ventilated semi-octagonal court. and this outiines the 
work to be done as follows, involving an outlay of over 
£79.000: Two new courts, with a public waiting-hall 
adjoining, are to be provided on the ground floor. On the 
first floor will be the rommittec-rooms and offices, with a 
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w.de circular corridor giving direct access to every room. 
The present council chamber, which seats 78 members, on 
the second floor, is to. be replaced by one having accom- 
modation for about 105 members, with a reporters’ and 
‘public galleries. The committee are authorised to obtain 
tenders for the carrying out of the work from not fewer 
than 12 contractors approved by them. The materials for 
the new building are to be Portland stone and red brick. 


THE excavation of Maumbury Rings, Dorchester, is ex- 
pected to be resumed on the 29th inst., and will continue 
for about three weeks, says the "Birmingham Post.” 
Further attention is to be paid to the north entrance from 
the town of Dorchester, where a good deal of digging has 
already been done. The ground lving between the trans- 
verse sections made in 1908 and 1909 will be explored, and 
the arena will be excavated for a distance of Loft. south of 
the excavations made in the first and second years, which 
resulted in the discovery of the double rows of post holes. 
The outskirts of the arena on the north-west side wiil be 
examined as far, at least, as the middle of tne curve, in 
order to ascertain whether the row of post holes 15 соп- 
tinuous, and when the middle is reached a corresponding 
cut will be made on the east side to determine the width 
of the arena. The original length has already been ascer- 
tained to be 196ft. A cutting will also be made in the 
terraced west bank in order to find, if possible, the level of 
the natural chalk. 

Mr. F. A. Burton (St. John’s College, Cambridge) urges 
the antiquarian societies of the county to undertake some 
excavation work at Aldborough. Не said there was а 
Roman town there waiting for investigation. Most of the 
site of Roman Isurium (now Aldborough) was simply green 
fields awaiting the spade of the excavator to reveal very 
valuable results. 


THE proposal to establish a cathedral church in Aberdeen 
was under consideration at a meeting of representatives of 
Episcopal churches which were recently held in that city, 
with the Bishop of Aberdeen in the chair. The Bishop is 
to take the opinion of the diocese as to the means of doing 
it. The idea is to extend St. John's Church, and by 
acquiring some property, secure a handsome entrance from 
Crown Street. To carry out the scheme in an adequate 
manner, the cost, it is stated, will be about 430,000. The 
“Glasgow Herald” says the proposal has been for some time 
before the different congregations in Aberdeen, and has 
been strongly advocated by the Bishop. 


I OBSERVE that in your issue of July т, a writer in “T. P.’s 
Weekly” says, vou quote several passages from an article 
which appeared in a recent number of the ^ Daily Chronicle" 
describing à peculiar scent which is noticeable about the 
ruins of Glastonbury Abbey. I believe that a similar 
phenomenon also exists in the Cathedral of St. Soph'a. in 
Constantinople. Both these have their origin in a common 
cause—namely, the fact that during their construction the 
builders used stone, cement, and so forth which had been 
strongly impregnated with musk and other powerful 


perfumes. 


UNDER the auspices of the Allied Architectural Societies, 
the Three Towns branch of the Devon and Exeter Society 
are showing at the Plymouth Atheneum 42 examples o! 
architectural study, being a selection from designs and draw- 
ings submitted in the Roval Institute of British Architects 
prize competitions. Ten of these sheets comprise studies 
sent in by candidates for the intermediate examination. 


We regret to have to chronicle a disastrous fire at the 
Brussels Exhibition on Sunday night last, when the main 
buildings of the British section were burnt down. The fire 
also did great damage to the French section and the Belgian 
section. It is said that the importance of isolating the 
varjous sections has been demonstrated by the saving of the 
German and Dutch sections. Many verv valuable examples 
of old furniture and decorative art were destroyed. 

Ме. Wintour. the Commissioner-General of the British 
section of the Brussels Exhibition, on Tuesday informed the 
President of the Exhibition Committee that he was going 
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to consult with his committee as to means of 
British section. The British Commission has Cited th. 
Belgian Commission to appear before the Courts in order 
that the responsibility for the fire may be determined. __ 


rebuilding tie 


THE unveiling of the Queen Victoria Memorial facine 
Buckingham Palace, has been provisionally fixed ‘the 
“Yorkshire Post” says, to take place during the Coronati " 
period. Mr. Brock, R,A., the sculptor, is making his plans 
to that end, which it is the hope of all connected with the 
Court and Whitehall may be accomplished. Obviously. thy. 
ceremony will be performed by King George, as it woud 
have been by King Edward, had he lived, In some quar. 
ters the slow progress of the work has given rise to criticisin 
But in fairness to Mr. Brock, it should be recognised Lat 
from the very first he stipulated for ten years within whieh 
to fulfil the great task, and that term has not yet expired, 


THE death is announced of Mr. James Potts, of the fira 
of William Potts and Sons, Ltd., the well-known clot 
makers, of Leeds. Mr. Potts was in his 63rd year. Н,» 
father, Wm. Potts, a Darlington clock-maker, who migrate:! 
to Pudsev 75 years ago, and afterwards came to Leeds Was 
the founder of the business, says the “ Yorkshire Post,” 
which has since earned a world-wide reputation. Mr. Jam» 
Potts was connected with the business the whole of his life. 
Some years ago the firm were appointed clock-makers to the 
late Queen Victoria, and the firm's workmanship is alo 
represented in several cathedrals, including those of New. 
castle, Carlisle, and Lincoln, as well as many parish 
churches, such as Leeds and Bradford, and public institu. 
tions and railway stations. 


MR. HENRY SPALDING, aged 71, of 38, Belsize Avenue, 
Hampstead, London, architect and surveyor, has left 


£15,075- 


MR. JOHN HENRY James, of Braemar Avenue, Wood Green. 
builder, who died on April 12, left estate of the gross value 


of £125,632. 


Mr. CHARLES ROWLEY writes to the “Daily Despatch :— 
Hard-shelled memorials are a terrible infliction on humanity. 
The great Campo Santo, at Genoa, with its thousands of 
marble images in a delicious environment, is one of my das 
and nightmares. But when vou get a statue in our atmo» 
phere, and vou have to endure it every day, you are sorry 
vou were born to suffer. Look at the terrible lot on 
Р ccadilly: Can anyone be honoured by such monstrosities’ 
The van tv of the donors 1: past, but the blight of grim 
figures remains. Let us spare the next generation, and in 
memory of the genial Edward pull down the whole lot. I! 
memories do not live in the heart what good are they? We 
live in an age of grim materialism, and yet we are conscious 
that only the spiritual are the true artistic survivors. 

THE Rev. H. D. Rawnslev writes: А correspondent fears 
that the impres ion given bv our letter in vesterday's pape 
will be that the Princess Louise has completed her scheme 
of the purchase of the Borrowdale property ћу the Nationa! 
Trust. and that no more subscriptions are necessary. Гат 
Very anxious to remove this impression. What has happened 
is that the Princess has purchased thirteen acres of the toj 
of the fell to be a memorial of the late King. Meanwhile. 
before the whole fell and property can be obtained for the 
National Trust, it is necessary to raise 2,550 more, and 
any who care to help are invited to do so. | 


IN connection with the Festival of Empire next year, 1 15 
proposed to erect in the grounds of the Crvstal Palace 4 
series of buildings, replicas, some two-thirds of the actual 
size, of the Parliament House, or seat of Government, 0 
each of the self-governing dominions. Newfoundland will 
be represented bv the Colonial Building at St. John’s. 
Canada by the Dominion Parliament Buildings at Ottawa. 
and so on round the Empire—Australia, New Zealand. 
India, and South Africa, with the Crown Colonies inter 
spersed. The Indian section is being arranged with the 
approval of Lord Morley, and is in the hands of a repre 
sentative committee. These buildings. which will SIR 
a remarkable illustration of the vast scope of the Britis. 
Empire, will each contain a series of exhibits, showing ın 2 
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Versailles: The Basin of Apollyon and the “Tapis vert.” 


striking and original manner, by means of living tableaux, 
working models, pictures, and cinematograph lectures, as 
well as products, the extent, resources, industries, life, 
scenery, and development of the various. dominions. The 
different countries will фе750 arranged as to suggest, as 
nearly as possible, the progress of an “all-red” route, bv 
which a railway will run. The line will be about a mile 
and a half in extent, and will be equipped with ten full- 
sized coaches, enough to supply a two-minute service. 


THE “Chronicle” says: The palace itself, it is now intended, 
shall be devoted to an all-British exhibition of arts and 
industries, with a special section for women’s work. A 
country-life exhibition is another novelty which is being 
organised. It will include a competition for architects for 
the best design for a week-end cottage, the decision being 
arrived at by the votes of the visitors. There will be a 
model poultry farm, as well as the various branches of farm- 
ing which come within the scope of a small holding. And 
it is hoped also to have a representation of French garden- 
ing. showing the latest methods of intensive culture. | 


— — *x——— 


COMPETITION. 


Mr. W. H. Lever has again come forward with definite and 
practical encouragement for architectural design. He offers 


four prizes of £50, £25, £15 and Zio for architectural 
designs for hoardings for the Billposters’ Association. 


ж 
OUR ILLUSTRATION `. 


WATER DESIGN IN GARDENS. 


From the interesting essay on the treatment of gardens 
In connection with buildings, by Mr. J. A. O. Allan (Essay 
Medallist, тото), which has been published by the Institute, 
We reproduce, by permission of the editor, two illustrations 
indicating something of the fine quality which may be 
obtained by a simple and dignified setting of water spaces. 
[he magnificent water avenue at Versailles is a fine example 
on the grand scale, whilst the garden pond at Wych Cross 
Place is also notable for its placid dignity. In an entirely 
modem work like the latter, it is satisfactory to find the 
designer (Mr. T. H. Mawson) carrying on so well the 
traditions which have been inherited from the great gardens 
^f the world. Mr. Allan wily says that a pond like this 
5 much more satisfactory than any attempt to make an 
artificial pond look as if it were a naturally-formed sheet 
oí water. Mr, Allan points out that the series of fountains 
n the grounds of Versailles, аз laid out by Te Notre, now 
present rather a melancholy spectacle, as they are on too 
swat a scale for the water available. 


COTTAGES AT MERSTHAM AND KINGSWOOD. 


Paxton Watson, Architect, 4, Adam Street, Adelphi. 
We do not know of another parallel case to that of the 


plation. 


From “House and Garden" Prize E:say, by J. А. O. Allan. 


Rockshaw Road at Merstham, where every house is so much 
above the average merit of house design. There are, we 
suppose, over a score of houses in a continuous line, which 
form an object-lesson as to the advantages of architectural 
control in the development of building land. We imagine 
there are few similar examples where an architect has been 
able to control satisfactorily the design of so long a con- 
tinuous line of houses as these in the Rockshaw Road by 
Mr. Paxton Watson. There are two or three of the earlier 
ones, built quite a number of years ago, which could not 
easily be improved upon. Thus Rockshaw Road is excep- 
tionally well situated as a location for building sites. It 
runs east and west on a ridge of burr stone, 4ooft. above 
sea level, protected from the north by the range of North 
Downs, which rise to some 8ooft. There are beautiful 
views southwards, from Leith Hill westwards embracing 
the South Downs, to Crowborough Beacon in the east. The 
land, which all belonged to Lord Hylton, is carefully 
restricted for the benefit of the residents. The chief 
feature which may be claimed for the houses 1s their quiet- 
ness and simplicity of treatment. The house we illustrate 
has a pleasing little entrance hall, divided by an arched 
screen from the stairs and inner hall. The dining-room 
and drawing-room, with inner hall between, lie along the 
south front, and open on to a pleasant loggia. Some houses 
similar to that we illustrate are now being completed on 
charming woodland sites at Kingswood, from Mr. Watson s 


designs. Be 


TRADES TRAINING SCHOOLS WORK. 


THESE illustrations indicate the excellent quality of work 
being done at the Trades Training Schools at 153, Great 


Tutchfield Street. 


BUILDINGS AT. LECCE. 


THESE interesting illustrations are from ап attractive 
architectural book just issued by Mr. Andrew Melrose. The 
author is Mr. Martin Shaw Briggs, A.R.I.B.A. 


——— 
• 

On Saturday last Lady Harewood laid the foundation-stone 
of a new church for North Rigton. For the work altogether 
over £2,000 will be needed, but at present it is intended to? 
erect no more than the nave and tower. Messrs. William 
Hill and iSon, of Leeds, are the architects, and their designs 
provide for a stone structure, the style of which тау be 
described as Perpendicular in outline, with simple detail. 

The nave will be 43ft. in length and 23ft. wide, allowing 
seating accommodation for 116 persons. A tower, 4oft. in 

height, will occupy the west end, having a small baptistrv 

beneath. /Both the site and the stone used for the building 

are given by the Earl of Harewood. The stone for the 

walls comes from the Crag quarries, and the ashlar from 

Harewood. Mr. J. T. Wright, of Leeds, is the builder. 

The roof will be of oak, and oak seating is also in contem- 

Gifts of a pulpit and a font are promised. 


GARDEN DESIGN IN ENGLAND. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE Essay ву J. А. O. ALLAN, 
Essay MEDALLIST, 1910. 
. {f ` OMING to our own country, we find the first trace ot 
‘gardening during its occupation by the Romans. Ine 
troublous times that followed their departure жеге 


not favourable to the arts of peace, but after the Norman 


Conquest we find the words Лоти and Лоти occurring т 
the Domesday Book. As time went on gardens were taid 
out in connection with the monasteries, and small gardens 
Were made within the precinets of castles, chietly tor tae 
use of the ladies of the household. "These were high walled 
enclosures, laid out as a small green spot, with “knots” or 
beds of flowers, and seats, and perhaps au arbour. 

We have few accounts of the gardens of medieval times, 
опе of the earliest being found in the “ Kingis ан,” 
written by James 1. of Scotland during his eighteen years’ 
captivity in England, at the beginning of the 15th century, 

We pass on to the days of the ‘Tudors before we get any 
more detailed accounts of gardens. George Cavendisa, 
zentleman-usher to Cardinal Wolsey, describes some ol tie 
features of the surroundings of the palace which the great 
Cardinal commenced to build for himself in 1520 at Намр- 
ton Court. About this time the influence of the Renaissance 
of the arts in Italy began to be felt in England, and 
Henry УШ, when building the Palace of Nonsuch, in 

. Surrey, enlisted the aid of Italians. 

English gardens, or at least those of any size, nad 
already assumed a decorative character. Figure flower 
beds, straight alleys, fountains, and sculpture had become 
features of the garden, and it was about tnis time that 
the topiary art was first practised in England. Phe trim- 
ming of such trees as yew, hornbeam, holly, and privet into 
square and formal shapes was doubtless due to the neves- 
sity for keeping garden hedges within reasonable bounds. 
The custom aiso satisfied the ем лепе feeling taat formal 
divisions near the building to which the garden was attached 
should be treated in harmony with the house. The опјос- 
tion that any such clipping is unnatural is set aside by the 
consideration that a row of bushes or trees in an abso- 
lutelv straight line is equally unnatural. The whole 
arrangement of a garden should be frankly admitted as an 
interference with Nature. Man needs these for shelter to 
his dwelling and his garden, and they ате shaped to sub- 
serve his needs and purposes. 15 man for Nature, or Nature 
for man? We mow our lawns. Why may we not clip our 
hedges? At the same time, topiary work should be on 
the simpiest lines possible. 

Bacon s essay had doubtless a powerful 
moulding the design of the gardens of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean times. At least one garden is said to have been 
hud out in accordance with the great Chaneellor's views— 
that at Moor Park, belonging to the Countess of Bedford. 

"The perfectest Figure ot a Garden"* was evidently 
influenced by the gardens of Italy, and the same influence 
was clearly at work in the design of the gardens at 
Theobalds, Hatfield, Wilton, Montacute, and others laid 
out at this period. 

No great change in garden design is visible until we reach 
the days of Charles JL, when the influence of Le Notre 
made itself felt in England. Jt has been alleged that the 
gardens of Greenwich and St. James's Palace came from 
nis hands, but without sufficient proof. It is well known, 
however, that the King's chief gardener, John Rose, worked 
for some time under Le Notre. The impress of the French 
ша юг; work at Versailles and elsewhere is to be clearly 
traced in such gardens as those at Chatsworth, Badminton, 
and Melbourne Hall, in Derbyshire. ¡The great attention 
given to both garden design and horticulture in England ћу 
men of culture is evidenced in the Writings or John Evelyn, 
and others. | 

With the coming of William ПТ. and Mary the Dutch 
style of gardening became fashionable. The characteristics 
of the Duteh gardens of that day were excessive formality 
and symmetry, giving а stiff appearance to the whole garden. 
Phe abundant ornaments were of a small and trivial order, 
and the trees were clipped into all sorts of ridiculous 
shapes. This fashion, for it was little else, soon brought 
about the complete decay of garden-eraft in the country. 


influence in 


"Хо described by Sir William Temple. 
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The quaint conceits of the gardens of Levens Hall, West- 
moreland, and of Packwood, in Warwickshire, are youu 
examples of the absurd length to which the ars Торага 
was carried. Part of the gardens of Hampton Court were 
also remodeled in the Dutch style. English garden design 
had thus reached a stage in из dustory of which the wits ol 
the day were not slow to take advantage. When writers 
о’ tae calibre ОГ Addison and Pope made garden taste ol 
the hour the butt of their ridicule, it soon succumbed, for 
Its Vitality was spent and gone. 

The formalists had carried their freaks too far, and 
brought the art of the garden into ridicule, not only by dis- 
torting the works of Nature to the level of absurdity, but 
the gardeners of toe time extended their operations beyond 
the garden walls and sought to straighten out and drill the 
park and woods. The tables were soon turned, and the 
garden itself was invaded by the wildness of Nature. 

The movement which now set in was only one phase ol 
the wave of romanticism which swept across the fields of 
both art aud literature. The movement was doubtless 
needed to break down a dead formalism, but brought with 
It some of the Iconoclast's excesses. The sham Gothic of 
Horace Walpole’s house at Strawberry Hill was quite in 
harmony with his views on what became known as “land- 
scape gardening.” The idea that underlies the phrase is 
the sweeping away of any demarcation between the garden 
and the landscape beyond, and the attempt to reproduce 
landscapes in invitation ot the works of the great painters. 
The fashion thus ran in a different direction. 

Walpole takes occasion in his essay to praise the Work 
of Wilham Kent in tais connection. Kent was an archi- 
tect ot considerab.e ability, and also a painter. Walpole 
says that “ He leaped the fence, and saw that all nature was 
a garden.” Thinking of the many old gardens which were 
destroyed as a result of the new style, an American writer 
has grimly expressed the regret that Kent s leap was not 
immediately followed by а fatal fall. Walpole continues, 
however: " Phe pencil ot his imagination bestowed all te 
arts ot landscape on tae scenes he handled. . . 
Selecting Favourite objects, and veiling deformities by 
зетеейк of plantation; sometimes allowing the rudest waste 
to add из fou to the richest theatre, he realised the com- 
positions of the greatest ma-ters in painting.” Rent was 
ated as a great genius. Опе of his theories Was that 
Nature abhors a straight Hine: that wardens ought to be lud 
out dm studied irregularity, with no straight lines, but Wot 
serpentine Curves. 

There soon commenced the destruction of many ot 
England 5 gardens. The good went with the bad, and 
many an oid English pleasaunce, with its quaint charm and 
old-time memories, was tom up, the “рісасһей bowers’ 
destroyed, and the terraces flung down, so that the grass 
of the woods might be brought up to the windows of the 
mansion, in order, as far as possible, to give the impression 
that the landscape was in its pristine state. In order to 
coax the grounds up to the devel of the great masters 
pictures Kent had resort. to many expedients to give a 
fetitious interest to a landscape which he thought was in 
need of being “chastened and polished,” and so imitation 
rivers Were made, with broken bridges over them, and 
manufactural ruins erected to give а romantic touch to the 
view. He even went the length of planting dead trees "to 
give the greater air of truth to the scene”! 

The most extraordinary personality of this movement, 
however, was Lancelot Brown, known as “Capability”? Brown 
from his habit of speaking of the * capabilities of the place 
he was wmodalling. He was originaliv а kitehen-gardener 
and had no tramingon апу of the arts, vet, nevertheless, he 
Was greatly in request from end to end of the country, and 
hud our numerous estates after his style, which consisted in 
the formation of winding paths, the planting of irregular 
“clump” of trees. and the hollowing out of flat ground 
here and there in heaps so as to imitate Nature “in her best 
moods.” 

Looking back now. it seems almost ineredible that this 
man could be said fo have had almost supreme control 
over the art of gardening in England for ‘nearly half a 
сеп ту, The “immortal Brown.” “ omnipotent magician.” 
erstwhile kitchen gardener, had surely cast a powerful spell 
over his clientele when he was worshipped as “the living 
leader of the powers of Nature.” Being so, it was a small 
thing that Chatham should write that Brown “shares the 
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private hours ot the King, dines familiarly With his negi- 
бош of Sion (the Duke ог Nortnumberland), and sits down 
at tne tables of all the House of Lords. He iad special 
powers in the jormation ol artificial sucets ot Water, watch 
пе placed in all possible and impossible positions. Regard- 
ing some work of tnis character which be carried ош at 
Blenheim, be boasted that the Thames would never torgive 
him! His chef dauvre was Stowe, іп Виска. 
The craze for irregularity and wriggling paths spread to the 
Continent, and many gardens were repiaced by а “jardin a 
l'anglaise." | 

Brown was followed by Humphrey Repton, and the prin- 
ciples on which he worked are given in nis own words, as 
they form an admirable epitome of the views of the “Ішім. 
sape" school of garden designers: " First, it must display 
the natural beauties, and hide the natural detects of every 
situation; it should give the appearance of extent and free- 
dom by carefully disguising or hiding the boundary; 
thirdly, it must studiously conceal every intericrence of art, 
however expensive, by which the scenery is improved; 
making the whole appear the production of Nature only; 
and fourthlv, ail objects of Mere convenience or vomlort, 
if incapable of being made ornamental, or of becoming 
proper parts of the general scenery, must be removed or 
concealed.” 

During the rgth century the art of garden design has m the 
main followed the landscape school, although some notable 
exceptions have to be recorded here and there, such as the 
work of Sir Charles Barry, Nestield, and others. 

Within recent years, however, a number of architects have 
directed attention to the chaotic state ot affairs, and 
enthusiastically advocated a revival of the formai sarden. 
Foremost among these should doubtless be placed the name 
of the late John D. Selling, who wrote so sympathetically 
on the subject. There are others, architects and garden 
designers, whose works we have the pleasure to admire, but 
whose names it Were invidious to mention, since happily 
they are still with us. 
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THERE has been completed at York during the week the 
ге of Lendal Bridge over the River Ouse. The 
work has been carried out to the specifications of the city 
engineer (Мг. F. W. Spurr) by Messrs. Handy ide. 


Wych Cross Place (Thomas H. Mawson). 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
THE JUNE EXAMINATIONS. 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. о gut tes ai ы 


‘THE PRELIMINARY. | | 

НЕ Prelin pary Exammatios, qualifying for registration 

as Probationer R.1.B.A., was held ın London and 
provincial centres on the 13th and 14th June. One 
пића aad s veta four candidates Were admitted, and 
cimas forcxcmpicon from sitting were allowed to the number 


ба ини А. ‘bow rema ning 128 were examined, with the 


tollow.ng results :— 


aah 

District, а тен Passed Relegated 
Lonuon a E ET 62 42 .. 20 
Birmingham... т is 7 € S ia 2 
Bristoi iss 25% 2 ° ¿= 7 I 
Сас ... ¿ne wan ° ... 4 ... 4 
Glasgow £ = - 7 6 ... i 
Leeds SN n res 3 das 6 ... 2 
Manchester ... е T 25 .- 16 on 9 
Newcastle... 44% er 3 = 1 ... 2 
1.8 87 41 


Vues passed candidates with those exempted, made a total 
ol 133. 
Тн INTERMEDIATE, 

The овак На Examination, qualifying for registration 
as Student R.I.B.A., was held in London and provincial 
centres on the 13th, agth, 16th and 17th June. One hun- 
dred and thitty-three candidates presented ihemselves aad 
vere exam. l, with the following results :— 


Number : 

District. Examined Развед Releyated 
Lonvon = г. bos 76 e 31 ies 45 
Bristol = js Же 5 > I e 4 
Cardiff sive se 7 2% 2 ... 5 
Giasgow  ... у a I ¿= I o 
Leeds T E 167 = 56; 4 эз 12 
Manchester ... шін 2s 19 "v 5 € 14 
Newcastle „æ dus iu 9 ae 4 са 5 
133 48 85 


The successful candidates, who have been registered as 
Students R.I.B.A., are as follows, their names being given 
im order of merit as placed by the Board of Examiners :— 
Britan, Harold Willam, Crovdon; Mobbs, Hedley 
Adams, Oulton, near Lowestoft; MacGregor, James, Dun- 
fermline; ‘Foothill, John Cedric Penman, Shetheld; Hard- 
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man, Adrian Thomas, Potters Bar, Herts; Crouch, Frede- 
rick Alfred, Hove, Brighton; Lowes, Albert Edward, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne; Thoms, William George, Nottingham; 
Scott, “Theodore Gilbert, с/о Mervyn Macartney, Esq., 55, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; Young, Harold, Portsmouth ; 
Anderton, Richard, Preston, Lancashire; Benner, Walter, 
Nottingham; Gibbs, George Herbert, Westbury-on-Tryn, 
Bristol; Archer, Herbert Humbley, Derby; Young, Will.am 
Cecil, Heaton Moor, near Stockport; Pease, Alex., 
Horsham; Charlewood, George Edward, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Lofthouse, Wallace George, King's Heath, Birming- 
ham; Phillips, Arthur ‘Todd, Harpende:, Herts; ЕН, 
Thomas Gordon, Wood Lane, W.; Fincham, Edward, Marks 
Tey, Colchester; Bhedvar, Sohrab Keikhosru, Lee, S.E.; 
Baker, Harold, Birmingham; Moore, Frederick Willam, 
Keighley ; Ratcliff, Fred, Sheffield; Russell, Andrew Law- 
rence Noel, Vincent Square, S.W.; Bacon, George 
Whitaker, Thames Ditton; Batty, William Arnold, Hull; 
Betts, William Stanlev, Lavender Hill, S.W.; Cheston, John 
Allford, London; Cole, Leopold Edmund, Hampstead, 
N.W.; Dailey, Arthur Benjamin, Clapham, S.W.; Dearden, 
Henry, junr., Battersea Park; Edge, Walter Frederic, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham; Glover, Kenneth, Earl's Court, 
S.W.; Heal, Albert Victor, Cambridge; Hughes, Basil, 
Woldimgham, Surrey; Ingham, Walter, Derby; Mayhew, 
Alfred Ernest, Highgate, N.; McLachlan, Charles, 
Lewisham, S.E.; Milburn, Stanley Wayman, Sunderland ; 
Oates, Walter, Lightcliffe, near Halifax; Perry, Harold 
Charles, Bournemouth; Pratten, Alfred, Swansea; Sherwin, 
Cecil Thomas, Stafford; Taylor, Herbert Samuel, Kilburn, 
N.W.; Thomas, Edward John, Maesycwinmer, near Cardiff; 
Williams, Stanley Hurst, Sheffield. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 

The following Probationers, pos «ssing the qualifications 
required by the regulations, have been exempted by the 
Council from sitting for the Intermediate Examination, and 
have been admitted as Students R.I. B. A. :— 

Angus, Laurence Mortimer, Hampstead, N.W. (Мап- 
chester University); Owen, Wilfrid Scotter, West Hamp- 
stead, N.W. (Manchester University). 


THE FINAL AND SPECIAL. 

The Final and Special Examinations were held in London 
from the 23rd June to the 1st Julv. Of the 123 candidates 
examined, 54 passed, and 69 were relegated im various sub- 
jects. The following are the names and addresses of the 
passed candidates, the T prefixed to a mame signifving that 
a candidate entered for the Special Examination, which is 
designed for architects in practice and chief assistants 
exempted by the Council from the Preliminary and Inter- 
mediate Examinations, and from submitting ‘Testimonies of 
Study :— 

tArmstrong, Colvin Тамог (Special Examination), White- 
hall, S.W.; Ayre, David Wickham, Cork, Ireland; ТВамеу, 
Benjamin Charles Ernest (Special Examination), Thornton 
Heath, Surrey; Beare, Josias Crocker, Newton Abbot; 
Brock, Alan St. Hill, N. Cheam, Sutton, Surrey; Bulmer, 
Francis Holles, Balham, S.W.; fCalder, James Muir 
(Special Examination), Rochdale; Catt, Alfred Edward, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey; Chetwood, Henry John, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex; Cornwell, Arthur Redfern, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.; Cowper, James Bertie Francis, C.-on-M., 
Manchester; Cox, Herbert, South Hampstead, N.W.; 
Elkington, Hylton Basil, 7. Laurence Pountney Hill, Е.С. ; 
Fiddaman, William Alfred Masters, 17, South Norwood Hill, 
S.E. ; Grant, Thomas Francis Wiltshire, Hampstead, N.W. ; 
Gray, James Henry, 10, Hammersmith Terrace, W. ; 
tGummer, William Henry (Special Examination), 36, Cart- 
wright Gardens, W.C.; Gunton, William Henry, Bromley, 
Kent; Hall, Alner Wilson, Ealing; Hampson, Joseph Louis, 
Bolton; Heaven, Frank Henry, Bridgend, Glam. ; Hennell, 
Sidney Thorn, Wandsworth Common, S.W.; Hill, Samuel 
Woods, 8, Clifford's Inn, Temple Bar, E.C.; Hollins, 
George, junr., Newcastle, Staffs.; Hooper, Harold Ridley, 
Ipswich; Hoyle, Wilfred, Gravesend, Kent; tHuddart, 
Richard Melvil Fane (Special Examination), 17, St. Marv 
Abbott’s Terrace, W.; Jaques, Richard, Harrogate; Keir, 
William Ingram, Stockwell, S.W.; tKennard, John Harold 
(Special Examination), Gray's Inn, W.C.; Leigh, Douglas 
Chantler, Weaverham, Cheshire; Livock, Stanley Gage, 3, 
Portsea Place, Hyde Park, W.; Lvnham, Arthur George, 
Northampton; Маше, Edward Brantwood, B.A., Oxon, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, W.C.; Mulready, Paul William, Westminster, 
S.W.; Newnum, Eric George, 19, Nottingham Place, W. ; 
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Oliver, Basil, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.; Reis, Victor 
Cinatti Batallia, Highgate, N.W.; Rhodes, Thomas Herbert, 
Northwood, Middlesex ; Robson, Bernard, c/o Messrs. Essex 
and Goodman, Birmingham; Rowse, Herbert James, Liver- 
pool; Savage, Hubert, Bushev, Herts; Shiner, Lawrence 
Alexander David, Haymarket, W.; Smith, Hubert Niemann, 
Lewisham Hill, S.E.; tSnow, Alan Leslie (Special Exami- 
nation), 13, Ovington Gardens, S.W.; Stubbs, Edward 
Woodhouse, South Croydon; Swan, Thomas Aikman, Edin- 
burgh; tTopley, Samuel Douglas (Special Examination), 6, 
Cheapside, E.C.; Turner, Horace George, ‘Thornton 
Heath, Surrev; Wall, Roland Leslie, Beddington Lane, 
Surrey; Webster, Frank Coutts, Primrose Hill, N.W.; 
Wilson, Geoffrey Cecil, Streatham, S.W.; Wilson, Ralph, 
Eltham, Kent; Woods, Frank, Maidenhead. 

The following shows the number of failures in each sub- 
ject among the 69 relegated candidates in the Final Exami- 
nation :—l., Design, 48; IL., The Principles of Architecture, 
53; HI., Building Materials, 18; IV., Principle; of Hygiene, 
23; V., Specifications, 22; VI., Construction, Foundations, 
ete., 30; VIL, Construction, Iron and Steel, ete., 27. 


COLONIAL EXAMINATIONS: SPECIAL. 

‘The following have passed the Special Colonia] Exami- 
nation qualifving for candidature as Associate В.Г.В.А., held 
in ‘Toronto and Johannesburg respectively in November last: 

Cantin, Arthur N., West Montreal, Canada; Dowswell, 
Harry Royden, B.A., Quebec, Canada; Monsbourgh, Allan 
Gordon, Johannesburg, South Africa. 


COLONIAL EXAMINATIONS: INTERMEDIATE. 

‘The following have passed the Intermediate Examination 
held in Sydney, New South Wales, m November, 1909, and 
have been registered as Stud. nts R.I.B.A.:— 

Boddington, Frederick Eckersley, Brisbane, Queensland; 
Cook, George Svdnev, Baulkham Hills, vid Parramatta. 


ELECTION OF LICENTIATES R.I.B.A. 

The folowing have been elected Licentiates of the Insti- 

tute in accordance with the provisions of By-law 12:— 
[Elected 4th July. ] 

Abercrombie, Balfour, Glasgow; Adkins, John Stand n; 
Allen, Perey King, Tunbridge Wells; Baars, Francis Van; 
Baines, Charlie Owen, Paignton; Baker, Thomas Henry, 
Colchester; Barker, Thomas Christopher, Scarborough ; Већ, 
Frank, Manchester; Bell, James Frederick Carruthers; 
Bevan, Thomas Morgan, Derbyshire; Bird, Hugo Ritchie, 
Brentwood ; Birks, Ellis Rawson, Sheffield; Bowley, John, 
Hastings; Bull, Walter William; Bungard, Arthur William; 
Carrington, Arthur John Pearson; Chausse, Alcide, Mon- 
treal, Canada; Constanduros, Stephanos; Cordery, Harold, 
Manchester; Den'ngton, Joseph William; Dexter, Sothern; 
Ewmg, Charles "Turnbull, Crieff, N.B.; Finlayson, William, 
Crieff, N.B.; Forbes, James Edwin; George, William 
Henry, Ashten-under-Lyne; Grimwood, George Francis, 
Monmouth ; Halley, James Mitchell White; Hands, Horace 
Ireton, Birmingham; Hewitt, ‘Thomas Francis, Lincoln; 
Hick, Edwin Morcombe ; Hunter, David Henry, Glasgow; 
Isaacs, Charles Henry ; Jacques, John Henry; James, John 
Alfred, Port ‘Talbot; Jenkins, Thomas, J.P., Burton-on- 
Trent; Jupp, Sydney; King, Charles; Lacy, George John 
Joseph ; Landstein, Arthur, Liverpool ; Martinson, Matthew 
George, Newcastle; Mennie, Harvey, Aberdeen ; Mitchell, 
John Galt, Edinburgh; Morgan, ‘Thomas James ; Morrish, 
William James Marmaduke, Dorset; Moscrop-Young, 
Frederick Charles; Neill, James, Leeds; Ogden, Ernest, 
Manchester; Parr, Samuel George, F.S.I.; Payne, James 
Alfred; Percival, Emest Llewellvn, Birmingham; Poulter, 
Harry Reginald, Camberley ; Povey, George, Birmingham; 
Ralph, Ernest Wyatt. Wigan; Rangeley, Alfred, Man- 
chester; Richards, Sydenham, W.; Sattin, Benjamin; Shad- 
bolt, Blunden, Horley ; Shanks, John, Kirkint:Hoch, N.B.; 
Simpson, Lewis William ; Spencer, Renfrew, Nottingham; 
Stedman, Arthur John, Farnham; Steel, John, Wishaw, 
N.B. ; Stoddart, Donald МсКах, Glasgow ; Tate, John Dun- 
can; Thomas, Albert John; Walford, Henry Hugh; Walker, 
Samuel George, Nottingham; West, Daniel; White, Frede- 
rick ; Wilkins, Edward; Wonnacott, Howard John, P.A.S.I.; 
Wrench, Francis Houlton, | Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., Sheffield: 
Wright, Gordon Lorimer, Edinburgh; Youngman, Lionel 
Stanlev, Bournemouth. 

[Elected 18th Julv.] 

Alder, Cecil, Johannesburg: Baker, Fred, Lincoln; Baker, 
Howard Leslie; Ballard, William Joseph, Birmingham; 
Barker, Roger Bradley, Arnside, Westmorland ; Betts, Wil- 
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liam Vallance, Nottingham; Boyd, James Stirling Glasgow : 
Copestick, George Christopher, Der ; Elwig Henry iar ; 
Tunbridge Wells; Hammond, Frederic Snowden ; Hardang 
Joseph Will:am Berry, Liverpool; Henderson John Edwara ; 
Hobson, Frederick James, Rawtenstall, Lancs. : Houston, 
John Alfred Taylor, Glasgow ; Hutchins, George Chester; 
Jackson, Martin ‘Thomas Ernest; Martin, Dios Colt 
bridge, N.B.; Massey, Izmay, Plymouth ; Mayell | Alfred 
Young; Pearson, Albert Emanuel, Cheltenham - Pickford 
Charles; Poole, William Harold, Maidstone ; Preston, Атон: 
ты Harrington Chas., 
inchard Delane; Stok 
Albert Perkins; Stout, Joseph Ernest, South Shields ; White 
Frank Rice, Basingstoke ; Woods, Walter Нашу J one 
Eaton, Derby. = = 


-----Х--- 


R.I.B.4. STANDING COMMITTEES. 


' following appointments to Standing Committees 
have been made by the Council, in accordance with 
By-law 5 
Art.—Messrs. T. Raffles Davison [H.A. , W. А. Forsy 
[F.], Sir George Frampton, R.A. [HAT 3 5. Reay [E] 
Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A. [F.] ' 
Literature.—Messrs. Francis Bond, M.A.Oxon. [H.A.], 
J. D. Crace, F.S.A. [H.A.], W. Curtis ‘Green [F.], Sir А. 
Brumwell Thomas [F.], E. P. Warren, F.S.A. [F.]. 
Practice.—Messrs. Ernest Flint [F.], А. W. Moore [Е.], 
Herbert A. Satchell [F.], У. Henry White [F.], W. 
Gilmour Wilson [Е.]. 
Science.—Messrs. R. J. Angel, M.Inst.C.E. [A.], C. E. 
Hutchinson [A.], F. N. Jackson [H.A.], F. T. Reade 
[H.A.], A. T. Walmisley, M.Inst.C.E. [Н.А.]. 


Г. — 


------ХЖ----- 


MEDIAEVAL MUSEUM AT YORK. 


HE following appeared in the “Yorkshire Post": — 

A valuable suggestion has been made for a practical 
outcome. of the study of med.zval art which has been 

m progress at the Cambridge summer meeting at York during 
the past month. Mr. J. B. Stoughton Holborn, F.R.G.S. 
(Merton College, Oxford), in his lecture on * The Spirit of 
Medizeval Art," dealt chiefly with the relation of art to life 
in medieval times. He pointed out the separateness of art 
from modem life, and compared it with the spirit of the 
middle ages, when art touched the common life of the 
people at all points. ‘The cultivated artistic taste of the 
middle ages was dominated by beauty above all things. 
Comfort was a secondary consideration. There was nothing 
clever about making a thing comfortable; anyone could stuff 
a bag with wool or feathers—but a medieval craftsman 
would have despised a modern chair, and it would never 
have entered his head that anybody could have been so 
effeminate a3 to desire a chair like that; his cultivated taste 
would have demanded that labour and taste should go into 
the making of the chair. It was impossible to form a clear 
conception in England of what а medieval house was lke. 
There were isolated examples of medieval furniture and the 
like in this country, and York was rich m dome tic archi- 
tecture, though it was curious that the churches, which were 
less humerous than the domestic buildings, should have зиг- 
vived in greater number, But in Germany there was in every 
town of any importance one of these intensely interest'ng 
Kunstgewerbe mu ums, where the industrial arts could be 
seen ^n all their different periods. What an inspiration they 
must be to the modern German craftsman? There was no 
reason why England should not have similar museums, and 
What better starting place could there be for such а move- 
ment than York? There was there a larger collection of 
mediæval remains than in апу other English city. York 
Was the cradle of the British A sociation; why should it not 
be the cradle of the new art'stic movement to help us to 
understand medieval art? Why should not the Cambridge 
summer meeting, largely connected with medieval things, 
leave behind as its permanent memento some museum of 
industrial art combined with a school of medieval research? 
If this were not an altogether wild and impossible scheme, 
he should very much like to discuss the point with anvone 
Who felt interested. We wanted people to get more into 
touch with what is good in art, and to get them to feel that 
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art and sculpture were not things apart from common lite, 
and to set betore our craftsmen the finest examples so as to 
give them inspiration in that way, although the scheme as 
worked out might be of a very d.fterent kind. Mr. Stoughton 
Holborn discussed the spirit of the medieval age, and за'4 
it was essentially wsthetic rather than scientific, synthet,- 
rather than analytic, creative rather than philosophic. IL 
was marked by а unity in the arts, the subordination of every- 
thing to the whole, and the inter-relation of the various arts. 
He thought that the arts had mfluenced religion rather than 
religion the arts. They were inter-related and cognate rather 
than derived, but in no sense was art dependent өз religion, 
as the carvings in and especially outside our ecclesiastical 
buildings showed. He pleaded for a wide spirit in modern 
life, and urged that we should endeavour to make It neither 
narrowly scientific nor narrowly artistic, but should cultivate 
а sense of unity, and, whatever we did, preserve our birth- 
right of beautv, and not sell it for any material pottage of the 
19th or 20th century. 


To the Editor of the " Yorkshire Post." 

SIR, —Having heard the valuable suggestion made by Mr. 
Stoughton Holborn in his lecture to-day, a report of which I 
have no doubt you will publish, it occürred to me that prob- 
ably a very useful start might be made by those "nterestexd 
taking Mr. Frank Green, of the Treasurers Hous», into con- 
sultation. As those interested in antiquarian matters are 
well aware, Mr. Green purchased a few vears ако, two old 
half-timbered houses, which formerly stood tn Pavement, on 
the site of what is to be the new street to Piecad'liv. These 
houses date, I believe, from the days of Edward H. They 
were very carefully demolished, and the material, so far as 
the framework of the structure is concerned, was preserved 
with equal саге. It was stated at the time that Mr. Gren 
intended to re-erect them, under the advice of Mr. Temple 
Moore, the eminent architect, on a vacant site abutting on 
Deangate and College Street, with the Гала Ле to St. William s 
College. The ground has, I believe, beon staked out, and 
plans have been prepared, or are in course of preparation, for 
their re-erect'on. 

It seems that the contemplated rebuilding of these ancient 
dwell ’ng-houses would be an excellent opportunity for the 
formation of such a collection of medieval treasures as Mr. 
Stoughton Holborn suggested, and would be a most appro- 
priate setting for them. It woukl face the restored St. 
William's College, itself a fine example of medieval semi- 
domestic architecture, and would be a worthy memorial of 


‚the artiste munificence of a distinguished citizen who has 


done much to preserve medieval York from the hands of the 
utilitarian vandals who direct the city’s affairs, while из 
educative value would be enormous.—Yours, ete., 

York, August 15, 1910. ANTIQUARY. 


-----Ж---- 
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inspected. Мг. Hope 


НАМЕ church was also 

remarked that the edifice was erected c. 

1240. The aisles were rebuilt c. 1550, and 
the clerestory added с. 1390, with inserted fifteenth- 
century windows. The transepts were rebuilt and 
enlarged. c. 1450, and over them were  solars. 


The central tower, with fourteenth-centurv lantern, was a 
fine example. The south porch had a stone vaulted roof 
with a parvise over. The church contained several good 
brasses, some fine tombs of the Quartermayne family, and 
of Geoffry Dormer, and in the chancel the rich panelled 
tomb of Lord Williams and his wife (1559), surmounted 
by their alabaster effigies, with feet towards the west. 
There 4vas a fine rood screen and chancel fittings of renais- 
sance character, and a good parclose screen in front of 
the organ. 

Lord Williams‘s Grammar School and the Quartermayne 
almshouses were visited. It: was pointed out that the 
school was founded by Lord Williams in 1575: the house 
was of the date of the foundation, with the large school- 
room, and the other chambers still retaining much of their 
panelling, removed с. 1840. John Hampden, Dean Fell, 
and Anthony Wood were educated here. The almshouses 
at the entrance were re-endowed by Lord Williams, but 


were now much altered. 
In the evening a Paper was read by Mr. Howard on 
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tne subject ol lan-vauits, with illustrations, at the Ash- 
molean Museum. 

Dull weather prevared on Tuesday morning, waen an 
excursión Was Made by steamer to еу, Abingdon, and 
Sutton Courtenay. Phe party embarked on а special 
sicamer at Fully Bridge, and proceeded to Је Lock. А 
visit Was made to Ifħey Church, Mr. Harold Brakspeas 
having tne charge of the party. The visitors were wel- 
comed by the vicar (the Rev. J. A. Clarendon), who re- 
marked that they regarded the church as a national one, 
and not merely as а parish church. They according 
wished to take every care of it, and he pointed. out that 
money Was Needed for the restoration of the Lower. 

The attention of the visitors was called to the fact that 
the edifice is a typical twelfth-century village church. 
without transepts, aisles, or side chapels. “ne rigat ol 
presenting to the living was given to the Priory of Кел 
worth, bv one Juliana de Sancto Remigio (de St. Кешу), 
about 1160. The church was probably built soon alter. 
(Henry 1E, King, and S. Thomas à Becket, Archbishop 
of Canterbury.) This right was transferred to the Arch- 
deacon of Oxford. before 1279. Fhe original Norman 
church ended at the steps between the choir and the sanc- 
tuary, the altar then standing in the highly ornamented and 
vaulted Norman bay behind the modern pulpit. Jn the 
following century the present sanctuary was added, raised 
by four steps above the level of the old Norman chancel. 
It is a square bay of very perfect “Early English” archi- 
tecture, containing sedilia (stalls for priest, deacon, and 
sub-deacoñ), a piscina, and an aumbrv, or locker, for the 
sacred vessels. The light and severely. plain vaulting is 
à remarkable contrast to the heavier but more ornate Nor- 
man choir. Except that the floor level has been altered by 
lowering it to admit two long steps, and that modern 
arcadiug has been added to the east wall, the interior of 
this sanctuary is untouched. On the exterior, two four- 
teenth-century buttresses have been added to the north 


and south walls. and two more to the east wa; in the- 


nineteenth century. In the Norman choir, which contains 
four remarkable ornamented shafts (the eastern pair being 
set on higher bases than the western to allow for а step). 
the old Norman windows have been replaced. by 7 deco- 
rated ” windows of the earliest and simplest form of tracery 
—a quartre-foil in the point of the arch, and one mullion 
dividing the window. The outime of the Norman win- 
dows, which did not extend so low down as the present 
lights, can still be traced. The doorways of a staircase 
to the rood loft (fifteenth century?) сап be seen by the 
pulpit. Under the tower and in the nave, four perpen- 
dicular windows have been inserted in the Norman wim- 
dow openings. The two windows on either side of the 
fout are the only Norman windows which remain un- 
touched. The circular window in the west wall is a nine- 
teenth-century restoration (1850). ТІП that date it was 
filed by a perpendicular window. which, however, allowed 
the circle of the orizinal Norman window to be seen. The 
western gable and nave roof were lowered considerably in 
the seventeenth century, and restored to the original pitch 
in 1823 and 1844 respectively, The font is contempora- 
neous with the church, It is large enough to admit of 
infant immersion. The top is formed of a slab of black 
marble of the same stone as the four black shafts in the 
piers supporting the tower. The west door is composed 
of six superimposed orders. There are four arches of 
chevron pattern, and two ef twisted columns enriched with 
heak-head moulding, surmounted by a hood-mould contain- 
ing zodiacal signs, the emblems of the Evangelists, ete. 
Notice the absence of capitals. The south door. now 
closed, and covered till 1820 Dv а porch of late design, 
is less deeply recessed, but has more varied and elaborate 
ornament. The capitals are carved with figures of cen- 
taurs and of mounted knights engaged an combat. 
Subsequently the party proceeded to Abingdon, On 
landing. the party inspected Abingdon bridge, some of the 
arches of which are finely ribbed (1410). Abingdon 
Abbey, which has almost entirely disappeared, was next 
visited. Notice was especially taken of the fine gateway, 
with groined vaulting. which faces the market place. Be- 
vond was seen а thirteenth-century camera, with (ће re- 


mains of a fine fireplace and a remarkable chimney. over 


a vaulted undereroft. The Grammar School and Council 
Chamber also came in for a share of attention, and in 
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tae afternoon, the corporation plate, including an exten- 
sive collection of pewter, was examined. Mr. Н. Red- 
tern afterwards conducted the party over Christ's Hospital 
and St. Heven’s Church. He described Christ’; Hospital 
as a picturesque brick and timber structure, surmounted 
by a fine lantern, bearing date 1556. Along the front 
runs a pentise or ambulatory, decorated with paintings. 
The hall contains some interesting pictures and furniture. 
Another block, north of the church, dates from 1707, and 
a further building to the south, from 1718. St. Неси» 
Church, Mr. H. Redfern pointed out, was mainly of the 
late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, and with thir- 
teenth-century tower and spire, and was remarkable for 
the effect of space gained by wide chancel and nave with 
two broad aisles on either side, The fine open roofs 
deserved attention. Ë 

Sutton Courtenay was next visited, and attention called 
to the Norman Hall, a late twellth-century work, with a 
very rich doorway, с. 1200, a Tudor fireplace, and ап in- 
serted screen. At Sutton Courtenay Church, Mr. Hope 
pointed out, the first three stages of the western tower 
are of the twelfth century, the fourth is fourteenth-century 
work, as is the nave, with roof of the same date. The 


. alsles were raised and widened, and the clerestorv inserted 


in the fifteenth century. The south porch is of brick, 
temp. Henry VHL, with parvise above. Over the porch 
uod balge bearmy a beacon In the south aise ds a 
stone алаг with panelled front, recently replaced. The 
fine font is of the thirteenth century. The furniture in- 
cludes some good plain old pews, a fifteenth-century rood 
screen, and parclose screens in the north and south aisles. 
The screening of the church is an interesting example of 
the oll arrangement, and remains remarkably complete 
except for the lower panels of the rood screen, which have 
been improperly opened. There are some fragments of old 
class and of a late wall-painting of St. George. Sutton 
Courtenay Manor House was visited, and the party was 
entertained to tea Бу Col. and Mrs. Good. 

On Wednesday Broughton Church was visited, The 
edifice is of the fourteenth century, with western tower 
and spire. The nave is divided from the chancel by a 
fine fourteenth-century stone screen: the diaper at the 
back is modern. The north side of the nave is aisleless 
but clerestoried. The monuments are interesting, and in- 
clude, in the south aisle, a fourteenth-century effigy in 
mail, and a canopiek tomb of the sixteenth century: је 
tween aisle and chancel is a tomb with a knight’s effigy in 
it. and in the chancel two alabaster effigies on tombs of the 
fifteenth century, with the remains of a canopy above. 
There is a large brass (1414) in the south aisle Brough- 
ton Castle is an exceptionally perfect example of a large 
fourteenth-century house, exhibiting several peculiarities 
of plan, with Elizabethan alterations and additions. The 
chapel block is substantially unaltered, and the great hall 
retains many of its original features. The Elizabethan 
apartments contain some very fine plaster ceilings. The 
building is still surrounded by а moat, over which is à 
bridge to the medieval gatehouse. Most of the buildings 
of the outer court date from the fifteenth century. 

Bloxham Church was described by Mr. E. W. Allfrey. 
The church possesses a fine fourteenth-century tower and 
spire. Over the west doorway is а carved dome. The 
south nave arcade is early thirteenth-century work, the 
north arcade somewhat later: the elerestorv is of the tour- 
teenth century. The north transept is fifteenth century. 
The pier dividing it from the nave has a finely sculptured 
capital, In place of a south transept is a large fifteenth- 
century chapel. known as the Mileombe chapel. Above 
the thirteenth-century south perch, which is finely vaulted 
and communicates with the church by a Norman doorway, 
are two rooms. Over the chancel-arch are the тета 
of a dome; portions of a painting of St. Christopher may 
be seen in the north aisle: in the Mileombe chapel 15 
another painting, The chancel. built in the thirteenth 
century, has fourteenth-eentury windows, with Norman 
mouldings set over the interior arches. Parts of the rood- 
sereen with its original painted panels remain. | 

Adderley Church was also inspected. . The church has 
à very fine thirteenth-century western tower with (our: 
teenth-century spire. The nave arcades are of the thir- 
teenth century, the transepts somewhat later, with Kur 
teenth-century windows amd fifteenth-century clerestories: 
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Both aisles are separated from the transepts by piers and 
finely carved capitals. ‘The chancel, very fine fifteenth- 
century work, was built by William of Wykeham. The 
rood-scresn, up to the Vaulting, is original, and there are 
good carved misericords. The beautiful band of carved 
ngures under the aisle parapets should be specially noticed. 
Close to tne church is the tithe barn, с. 1380, also two 
good fifteenth-century houses. 

The annual meeting of the members of the Institute was 
held at the Ashmolean Museum on Wednesday evening, 
In the absence of the president (Sir Henry H. Howorth) 
through illness, the chair was taken by Mr. Henry Long- 
den. 

The secretary (Mr. G. D. Hardinge- Tyler), in presenting 
the annual report of the council for the year—the 68th 
since the foundation of the institute—said the income and 
expenditure account showed that the total receipts dor 
1909 amounted to 4674 10s. 74., while the expenditure 
incurred was £487 15s. 4d. The senior Vice-president, 
Mr. Talfourd Ely, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A., retired by rota- 
tion, and the council recommended Mr. John Bilson, 
F.S.A., to be the new Vice-president. The members of 
the council who retired by rotation were Messrs. E. H. 
Fison, Henry Horncastle, John Bilson, F.S.A., Harold 
Brakspear, F.S.A., C. R. Peers, M.A., Sec., S.A., and 
W. Bruce Bannerman, F.S.A.; to take their places the 
council recommended Messrs. W. H. St. Join Hope, 
M.A, W. R. Lethaby, F.S.A., A. H. Lyell, M.A., 
P.S.A., W. Pearce, F.S.A., and Henry Plowman, F.S.A, 
(ле councit had to announce а new feature in the activities 
of the institute, in the holding of spring and autumn meet- 
ings Юг the examination and study of ancient buildings in 
and around London. But for the lamented death of Hi: 
late Majesty, this series would have been inaugurated last 
May by a two-days’ visit to Westminster Abbey. It was 
intended to hold this meeting in October, The council 
also had to announce that, thank; to the courtesy of the 
pres.dont and council of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, all meetings of the institute would in future be 
hell at Burlington House. 

The party went to Witney on Thursday, when Witnes 
Church was described by Mr. H. Brakspear. The edifice 
is cruciform with aisles to the nave and western aisles to 
the transepts, and a central tower and sp:re, of the thir- 
teenth century. T'he transepts were extended in the four- 
teenth century. The northern addition consisted of a 
Vau.ted bone-hole with a Chapel above: in the north wall 
le two recessed tombs with eopen-work tracery, The 
southern addition had a chapel projecting to the east. The 
main walls of the nave are of the twelfth century, and re- 
tun parts of the original windows. The north porch 1s 
ol the same century but later. Indications of a number 
of altars remain, and the reredos of that in the aisle of 
ine north transept is left. 

Minster Lovell Church, a fifteenth-century cruciform 
church with central tower, was also seen. The tower is 
Supported on four detached piers, whose outer corners, 
beng chamfered off, form four large squints. The ala- 
baster tomb of the founder's son, John, Lord Lovell, с. 
1465, with recumbent effigy and coloured shields of arms. 
b in the south transept. 

Minster Lovell Manor House, now in ruins, is all of 
the fifteenth century, and consisted of a ereat hail with the 
usual two-storied block at either end and a small court on 
the west, of which the buildings extended to the river. 
The hall is emered by a vaulted porch, and there was a 
connecting gallery from one wing to another. 

An excursion was made to Burford Church, which was 
originally a twelfth-century building of the same type as 
ІШеу: its central tower and the west wall of the nave re- 
main, To this a new chancel was built, and transepts 
With eastern chapels added in the thirteenth century, and 
1 south aisle put to the nave. А large detached chapel 
Was built in the churchyard to the south-west. In the 
fourteenth century а vaulted bone-hole with a Chapel 
above was added on the west side of the south transept. 
In the fifteenth centurv a general rebuilding was begun 
and embraced a vestry on the north side of the chancel, 
rebuilding the north and south chapel, raising the tower 
and adding a spire, rebuilding the nave and aisles. and 
adding the fine stone porch. Finally the detached chapel 
Was curtailed westward, but lengthened eastward up to 
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the south porch, and formed into an additional south aisle. 
Ihe almshouses, adjoining the church, were founded by 
Richard, Earl of Warwick, the " Kingmaker,” in 1457. 
Burlord Priory was described bv Col. de Sales La lerriere 
as Originally а smal] Augustinian hospital founded in 
the thirteenth century, Converted into a house at the sup- 
pression, and mostly rebuilt about 1625. In 1808 it was 
In great measure pulled down and re-erected, the two 
wings being brought nearer together. On the south is a 
chapel connected to the house by an arched cloister.— 
"Oxford Chronicle.” 


——— kx 


BUILDING NEWS. 


canen 
A NEW elementary school is to ђе erected at Batley Carr at 
а сом Of 5,600, exclusive of furnishings, 


Tue Bournemouth Board of Guardians contemplate extend- 
Ing their Infirmary ward accommodation at the workhouse, 
the plans mvolving expenditure of about 416,000. | 
AT a meeting of the Lancaster Town Council on July 27, it 
Was reported that the Board of Education had approved 
tie plans for a new elementary school to be erected on the 
High Street estate, at a cost of about £2@,000, and that the 
Lancashire County Council would shortly proceed with the 
erection of a secondary school for girls, costing about 
£, 15,000. 


Tue foundation-stone of a new temple for Lodee One and 
All, No. 330, was laid at Bodmin on the 16th inst. The 
new lodge is in part of the grounds of St, Petrock's, amd is 
being erected from the designs of Mr. А. J. Cornelius, archi- 
tect, Truro. The main lodge-room will be 48ft. bv 24ft., 
and in addition there are a large reception-room and other 
accommodation. The style of the building will be Dorie, 
and the columns at the side of the main entrance of Cornish 
granite, The elevation will be faced with local stone and 
terra-cotta dressings, 

MEMBERS of Liskeard Constitutional Club met on the 16th 
inst. to arrange for the erection of a new club building on 
the site of the present elub-house in Market Street. Mr. 
J. Stokes Philp, who presided, stated that the Building 
Committee had made considerable progress in obtaning а 
new building, which would be a credit to the Constitutions. 
party in the town and district, and be a means of strengthen- 
mg the party. Tenders had been invited, and a contract for 
the erection of a new building from plans prepared by Mr. 
J. Sansom, A.R.L.B.A., had been signed. [t was a building 
which would not only be a great addition to the club, but 
also to the public buildings of the borough, and they hopal 
to be in occupation in the spring of next vear. 


ON Saturday, the laying of the commemorative: stone 
of the new parish room in connection with АП 
Samts’ Church, Cheadle Hulme, took place. The present 
contract, lat to Messrs, ЛУ. L. Adkinson and Son. of 
Bramall, is for a main hall soft. by 25tt., with a large gal- 
[егу at the west end, and a permanent raised Stage or plat- 
form 16ft. by 25ft. at the east end, with retiring rooms, lob 
bies, lavatories, heating chamber, store cellars, and kitchen. 
The complete scheme contemplates the addition to the 
above of a church parlour, crush room, and proper cloak 
rooms, — These will be built on the front land, and will 
ultimately afford the finished elevation to the high road. 
The entire scheme is destened to afford facilites for large 
or small meetings. and for the many different USES usually 
provided for т a centre of church work. The work Is being 
carried out from plans prepared by Messrs. John. Newton, 
Son, and Bayley, of Manchester, and under their direct super 
vision. "Phe building will be heated and ventilated through. 
out bv means of warm air. The complete scheme is esti 
matel to cost about £1,800 exclusive of land purchase and 
furnishing. The heating is by J, Constantine and Sen, and 
the ventilators by E. IT. Shorland and Brother, Ltd. 


—— —k ——- - 


Mr. FREDERICK PARKE. of Cheadle Roval, Cheadle, 
Chester, brick and fire-clav manufacturer, left £26,160 


cross, with net personalty 425, 33. 
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JOTTINGS. 


IMPORTANT extensions are to be carried out shortly at Port 
Talbot Docks, Swansea, at a total cost of £136,000, says 
the “ Times.” 


A CONFERENCE convened by the National Housing and Town 
Planning Council was held on the 26th ult., at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, to consider the Town Planning 
Regulations recently issued by the Local Government Board. 
The delegates, who numbered neariy 200, represented many 
local authorities throughout the country and societies inter- 
e:ted in the question. In the absence of the chairman of 
the Council (Alderman Thompson, of Richmond, Surrey), 
the Town Clerk of Rochdale (Mr. W. H. Hickson), pre- 
sided. The chairman said the regulations made by the 
Local Government Board were not the same as the general 
regulations, and were, in their character, somewhat disap- 
pointing. They did not wish to consider them in any spirit 
of carping criticism, but with a view to suggesting such 
modifications as would make the Act more useful. Mr. 
T. C. Horsfall moved the first resolution, which, after 
affirming that the conference valued very highly the powers 
given under the Act, and recognising that the wise and 
active administration of the town planning clauses would 
be of national service, drew attention to the great need 
for modifying the re@ulations governing the administration 
of the town planning clauses, and more especially those 
regulations prescribing the procedure for enabling а local 
authority to obtain permission to prepare a scheme. After 
this had been seconded, Mr. J. Galbraith (Glasgow) moved 
an amendment to omit the first part of the resolution, but 
this was defeated, and the original resolution was adopted 
by a large majority. Councillor Marr (Manchester), in 
submitting a series of suggestions for modification, said the 
Advisory Committee felt very strongly that the procedure was 
far too rigorous and lengthy, and the minimum thev could 
ask for was that the procedure should be made simple and 
effective, and as attractive as possible to local authorities. 
‚ Jf that could be secured the position would be greatly im. 
proved. After discussion, the Conference adopted the pro- 
posals submitted by the Advisory Committee, most of which 
were directed to the simplification of the necessary initial 
steps before the preparation of a scheme. Тһе Conference 
authorised the Committee to appoint a deputation to submit 
the resolutions passed to Mr. Burns. 


------Х-- 


TRADE NOTES. 


THe Padiham Gas Department new offices and workshops 
are being ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent exhaust 
roof ventilators and special inlet ventilators, supplied by 
Mes rs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. | 


ALTHOUGH the fire at the Brussels Exhibition entirely 
destroyed their exhibit of electric light fittings, Faraday and 
Son are able to carry out all orders with little or no delav. 
Duplicate models have in each case been kept at 146-150, 
Wardour Street, W. 


WE are asked to announce that the title of the old-estab- 
lished firm of Messrs. б. M. Restall and Son has been 
altered to Restall’s Adamantine Plaster Company. The 
present proprietors. Howard H. Restall (who was with his 
father, the late Mr. О. M. Restall, as partner for many 
vears) and T. M. G. Morgan will still carry on the busi- 
ness as they have done since its purchase from the execu- 
tors; so there will be no change in the personnel of the 
firm, neither will there be any alteration in the manufacture 
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of its materials, or in the general conduct and management. 
The address of the company is Soho Pool Wharf, Birming- 
ham, as before. 


о 


CONSUMERS ol gas in the district of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company will be glad to note that in the speech of the 
governor (Mr. Corbet Woodall), at the meeting of the share 
holders on the 5th inst., it was foreshadowed that there 
would be a further reduction in the price of gas at the 
end of this year, making the seventh reduction in eight 
years. This continuous decrease in the price charged by 
the Gas Light and Coke Company is very welcome alike 
to the consumers who benefit to the extent of nearly 
£100,000 a year by every reduction of one penny per 
thousand cubic feet; to the shareholders whose dividend 
can only rise as the price falls; and to the employees whose 
share of the profits also varies inversely with the price of 


O o 
gas. 


А LARGE hour striking clock, striking the hours on a bell 
of about 20 cwts., and showing the time upon one external 
dial 5ft. in diameter, with copper hands balanced Within, 
gun-metal dial wheels cut on engine from the solid, douhle 
and single joints of gun-metal, set hands dial inside clock 
chamber, Lord Grimthorpe's double three-legged gravity 
escapement and compensation pendulum for variations of 
temperature, and made generally from the plans ог the late 
Lord Grimthorpe, has just been erected at Whaddon Church, 
Buckinghamshire, by Messrs. Wm. Potts and Sons, Ltd., 
clock mamffacturers, Guildford Street, Leeds, and New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Messrs. Wm. Potts and Sons also made the 
Chatham, Newbury, Fulham and Edmonton town hall 
clocks, and St. John’s, Ealing, and St. Luke's, Richmond, 
Surrey, and Ho'y Innocents’ Convent, Hornsey, London. 


----ж—— — 


IN the course of excavations for the foundation of a water 
tower im Westgate, in connection with the new Lincoln 
water supply, workmen have discovered many interest'ng 
Roman relics. The site of the tower forms practically a 
"quare 63ft. across, and a trench has been dug 14ft. or more 
deep, leaving the centre, about 42ft. across, unexplored. 
Phe spot was at one time the north-west corner of a Roman 
fortress, and a small portion of a Roman wall has been 
bared and broken into. This shows “ herring-bone” work, 
and is exactly similar to the outer wall of the city. 
Phere are layers of tiles bound together with wonderful 
mortar, and a fine piece of the work has been secured for 
the local muscum. One tile is exceedingly interesting. In 
the firing an accidental glaze has been produced, and 
running over the surface has deposited the rich colouring 
which came into general use for pottery many centuries 
later. Several Roman coins have been unearthed, the 
greater portion being of Claudius, 41 to 54 A.D. (One is a 
scarce com of Antonia, the mother of Claudius. Some are 
of much later date, being of the time of Constantine, while 
there is a small bronze of Valens (364 to 378 A.D.). Many 
bronze objects have been found, but specimens of bone work 
have been rare, though a bone pin, about two inches long. 
with rounded head, has been brought to light. Numerous 
pieces of pottery have been unearthed. Мару of them are 
decorated with scrolls, and wreaths, and festoons, with 
human and animal figures and fine floral de:igns, all stand- 
mg out in moulded relief. Among these are pieces bearing 
the name of the potter, stamped in the bottom nearly two 
thousand vears ago. Опе potter's name is Tavrici, and 
another Osbimani. Nearly all these objects are to be 
deposited in the City and County Museum, and will form 
a valuable and most interesting collection.—“ Yorkshire 
Post.” 
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COTTAGE DESIGN. 


HE difficulty of doing simple things well is illustrated 
in the “Irish Builder” for August 20, wherein we find 
side by side old and new cottage designs. In the 

essentials of pleasing architectural ош пе the old examples 
easily take precedence. Anything more utterly dull and 
characterless than the average modern cottage it is impossi- 
ble to imagine, and vet the old cottage seldom fails to inspire 
interest. Now that we are threatened with more strenuous 
efforts than ever in cottage design bv the offer of generous 
premiums, the problem becomes of increasing interest. 
Who that has seen the affectation of simplicity and the 
affectation of quaintness in the modern designs of some of 
our cleverest architects can fail to realise the difficulty in 
the way of really good simple work? It is not, of course, 
enough to stay one’s hand. Negation is not enough. There 
needs a quality of outline and of balance, an emphasis of 
features, and interest of treatment, which are needful even 
in the simplest work. But masterly simplicity does not come 
from uninspired sources the lessons of schools and of 
books cannot teach it. Your Romney may even be a rouch 
uneducated fellow, but then he cas paint! We know a 
Ma ter of Arts who can design good cottages, but it is not 
because of his degree: it is probably in spite of it. Next 
week we shall publish some notes and sketches of old 
country buildings bv an architect to whom thev have been 
a genuine Inspiration. You шау wander over miles of 
garden cities inspired ћу great effort, even of clever men, 
and you will see nothing which holds the charm of these 
effortless old buildings, which look <o easy and yet defy any 
analysis that can be given for the guidance of a 
mere Һооктап. The architectural schools will 
shortly he all at work, doing their utmost to 
give architectural knowledge to hundreds, of whom, per- 
haps, 4o per cent. are unsvmpathetic to their work. The 
greatest hope at present is probablv centred in the produc- 
tion of a "grand" manner, or a monumental and dignified 
tvpe of architecture, so that we may be all prepared to do 
things on a big scale. It is just possible that the nature 
of the Englishman mav change, and that he mav somehow 
imbibe the grace of a T'renchman, or the grand manner of 
a great Italian. But we venture to hope that he will never 
lose his pre-eminence in the design of simple and picturesque 
hardly dare to hope; but. with a chance to use materials 
ever he able to make a pleasing ferro-concrete cottage we 
building, suited to his climate. That an Englishman will 
that give a tone and texture. and with a heritage of instinct 
for simplicity and breadth. he mav still hope to be in the 
forefront wherever cottage design is concerned. 


NOTES. 
HE appalling character of the papers issued 
for return of land values is fairly realised 
by. the fact that when the fourteen million 
returns have been sent in, revised, and returned, 


and re-returned, and tabulated for practical use. 
years wil] have elapsed. hy which time three-fourths of 
them will he valueless. We are told of an actual case of an 
estate agent, with one clerk, who have received between 
300 and 1.000 of these forms. so that he will incur penalties 
to the tune of from #,40.000 to £50.000, as it will be 
PAV ically impossible for him to complete the returns in the 
time, if he worked e sht hours a dav and neglected abso- 
lutes all of his other business affairs! That the returns 
should have been issued on the eve of the holidavs lends a 
final touch of comicalitv. Everybody is supposed to take 
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section of unclassified 


full particulars as to their property away with them; so 
that the proper proportion of tithe, taxes, mortgage charges, 
etc., can be calculated at а moment. We hear that a good 
many folk don’t intend to make any returns at all. 


Ins week the 64th annual meetings of the Cambrian 
Archeological Society are being held at Llandrindod Wells, 
the programme including excursions during each day and 
meetings in the evenings. Sir Henry H. Howarth, 
K.C.LE., F.R.S., F.S.A., is the president, 


SIXTY delegates from Germany and Austria, all interested in 
architecture, were the guests of the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb Trust on the 24th inst. The estate was inspected 


under the guidance of Mr. Raymond Unwin. Among the 


visitors was Professor Dulfer (president of the Institute of 
German Architects), and an important deputation from the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Vienna. Mrs. S. A. Barnett 
(honorary manager of the trust) welcomed the visitors, and 
give a short address dealing with the development of the 
estate. Speeches were also delivered by Mr. Raymond 
Unwin, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Harrison Townsend, and the Rev. 
В. (3. Bourchier. Professor Dulfer said he admired the 
harmony of the plan on which the estate had been laid out, 
and the great idea which had found expression in such a 
short time. These were good examples for German archi- 
tects to Imitate, and he was sure the garden city movement 
would go forward. 


WE print some of the remarks on * Ivy and Architecture” 
from the “Times.” Apropos of this, Mr. Ernest Law 
writes: Referring to vour article on ^ Ivv and Architecture,” 
there is a flagrant instance of the obscuring of an interesting 
historic building by ivy in Walmer Castle. There—on the 
Sea side especially—the fine okl stonework of the moat 
wall, the ramparts or “gun-platforms,” and the lunettes— 
all built by the German military architect, Van Hassenperg, 
for Henry VIII.—is entirely covered by its growth. We 
see walls of evergreens merely. As this historic monument 
is now under the charge of His Majesty'5 Office of Works, 
might not the authorities have the courage to lav the axe at 
the root of the mischief ? 


THE following is a curious Suggestion for a King Edward 
memorial by a correspondent, writing to the Lord Mayor : 
At the present moment the River Thames, which is looked 
upon as England's most important river, lends itself to 
great possibilities in the way of improvements, and one can- 
not help thinking that if it were possible to place a lock 
somewhere across the Thames, at Wandsworth or adjacent, 
for the purpose of always keeping more water up above this 
point, it would be adding great advantages for those 
Londoners who are river lovers for the purpose of boating, 
and also make the banks from Wandsworth to Richmond 
one continuous parade. This would not onlv be а great 
boon to hundreds of thousands of people, but it would he 
conducive to better health in and about the districts. It 
would. indeed, in my humble opinion, be a most magnificent 
memorial, a useful one, and one which would be without a 
doubt appreciated by the whole of the population. Instead 
of the hanks of the river from Wandsworth to Richmond 
now being often unpresentable, it would make one of the 
grandest parades in the kingdom. 


We understand that the Hertford volume of the English 
Monuments Commission wil] shortly be ready for issue. It 
will deal in chronological sequence with subjects as follows: 
(1) Prehistoric ‘Monuments and Earthworks ; (2) Roman 
Monuments and Roman Earthworks; (3) English Ecclesi. 
astical: Monuments ; (4) English Secular Monuments : (s) 
Unclassified Monuments. In addition to dwellinz-houses, 
the English secular class (4) includes all such earthworks as 
mount and bailey castles, home:tead moats, ete. To the 
monuments (s) are assigned all 
undateable earthworks. as. for Instance, unopened tumuli. 
Each category of monuments, as explained in the official 
report. has been under the сате of separate sub-commissions, 
with Lord Plymouth. Lord Balcarres. Professor Haverfield. 
and Lord Burghclere as chairmen. We shall look forward 
with great interest to the appearance of the volume. 


THE death was announced, on the 14th inst.. of Gertrude. 
the beloved wife of W. Samuel Weatherlev. Е.К.Т.В.А.. of 
Rochford, Windmill Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL DoucLas, F.R.I.B.A., aged 81, of 25, 
Braid Avenue, Edinburgh, a former vice-president of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, formerly of the firm 
of Campbell, Douglas and Sellars, and of Campbell, 
Douglas and Paterson, has left 48,023. Mr. Douglas was 
a J.P. for Ayrshire. 

IN a report on the relative mortality in through and back- 
to-back houses in certain towns in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, by Dr. L. W. Darra Mair, the Medical Officer 
of the Board (Dr. ‘Arthur Newsholme) points out that, so 
far as carefully compiled statistics can settle the matter, it 
Is certain that even the best back-to-back houses are deci- 
dedly less healthy than through ‘houses, and that their 
provision as dwellings for the working classes is undesirable. 


THE tombs of the Plantagenets in the Abbev of Fontevrault 
have been discovered by M. Lucien Magne, Government 
Inspector-General of Historical Monuments. The 
architects who are engaged in restoring the abbey, 
after digging down to the original level of the nave 
and demolishing the 17th century partition that had been 
built up against the wall of the transept, discovered traces 
of inscriptions and paintings in an arched recess of the 
north-west wall of the transept. Below the ornamentation 
there remained traces of names, and the names “ Richard,” 
“ Alienor,” and “Henri” could be made out. Beneath the 
floor under the inscriptions were found the tombs of 
Richard the First and of Queen Eleanor. Next to them 
were the tombs of Henrv the Second and of Isabella of 
Angouléme. 

Tue following appeared in the “Times” : —Sir,—In vour 
issue of the 16th inst., Мт. W. D. Caroe, F.S.A., expresses 
his astonishment that the members of the Roval Commis- 
sion on Ancient Monuments in Wales and Monmouthshire 
“apparently tamely submit without question, protest, or 
effort” to the “contemplated destruction” of the medieval 
castle of Newport and the prehistoric camp оп Pen- 
maenmawr. I am desired to observe that the Commis- 
sioners are as keenly interested in the fate of those objects 
of antiquity as Mr. Caroe can be, though thev do not adopt 
the exaggerated language in which Mr. Caroe indulges. To 
talk of the “contemplated destruction” of Newport Castle 
is certainly to use erroneous terms. The Commissioners 
have no reason to think that the members of the corporation 
of Newport are not fullv alive to the historic importance of 
their ancient castle, or that thev are not to be trusted to 
carefully consider every means whereby its architectural 
character will be faithfully preserved.—EDWARD (OWEN, 
F.S.A., secretary of the Roval Commission on Ancient 
Monuments in Wales and Monmouthshire. 


THE “Times” says a salient point for consideration is that 
after the disastrous object lesson of Brussels exhibitors and 
the public alike will probably fight shy of exhibitions 
designed in accordance with antiquated and haphazard 
methods, and entailing the risk of appalling loss of life, in 
ада поп to the wholesale destruction of property. 


VARIOUS are the opinions held on the wav growth comes to 
some large towns, says the “Sanitary Record.” The desire 
to be b'g appears to be at the root of some of the move- 
ments for enlargement, whilst others claim that amalgama- 
tion leads to economy of administration both in labour and 


money. On these points there will always be ground for 
argument. But we are not sure that this aggregation of 


"nterests is altogether the һеч thing we should seek after. 
Generally, before the amalgamation or enlargement takes 
place, there are distinct lines of demarcation, and these 
“breathing spaces” are valuable to the life of the district. 
But when all are merged into one. there comes the desire 
to “Enk up,” and bricks and mortar take the place of green 
fields., So we are getting miniature London's studded over 
the country. the masses become greater. and with it the 
nation is gradually losing that individuaYtv which has been 
the foundation of its greatness. We know that uniformity 
of administration is one of the chief claims put forth for 
enlarging the borders of any district; but if this is to be 
gained at the expense of the introduction of the professional 
politician to undertake local administration. we believe the 
price рай тау be too high. The great blot on the London 
County Councl is that it has got into the hands of the poli- 
tician. Personal ambition and aggrandisemert are largely 
writ on many of the actions of the council, and too many nf 
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the members are only anxious to use the council as a 
stepping-stone to Parliament. Nor are we sure that 
Birmingham and its environs will be better when merged 
into one great ойу. It is a striving after the “ biggest” — 
beyond that the real advanage to the people is largely open 
to question. 


THE “ Telegraph” says in connection with the recent dis- 
covery of the tombs of Richard Coeur de Lion and Henry 
II. at Fontévrault, the “ Paris-Journal” mentions that there 
had been a promise on the part of Napoleon III. to allow 
the removal to England of the four stone figures representing 
Richard, Henry, Eleanor of Aquitaine, and Elisabeth of 
Angouléme. These figures, which had no doubt belonged 
to the tombs originally, had been removed in the 16th 
century, and were preserved in a separate part of the abbey. 
Lord Malmesbury, during the Second Empire, had seen the 
statues and approached Napoleon III. on the question of 
their transfer to England. The Emperor promised to send 
them himself to Westminster Abbey. But the war of 1870 
and the downfall of the Empire put off the fulfilment of the 
promise. It is said that the Foreign Office made another 
application for the statues in 1906, but met with a polite 
refusal. 


THE “Daily Chronicle” of August 18 had the following :— 
Already—before the foundations of the new County Hall 
on the south-east side of Westminster Bridge are constructed 
—one can appreciate the improvement that will eventually 
be added to that part of the River Thames. Eighteen 
months ago Messrs. Price and Reeves, the contractors, 
undertook to reclaim a portion of the river and erect a 
granite wall, 6ooft. in length, to correspond with the hand- 
some promenade embankment to the south-west of the 
bridge. Yesterday they reckoned that their difficult task 
was well and properly accomplished. As as engineering 
performance the contractors are to be congratulated on it. 
The coffer-dam which they had to construct in order to 
prevent the water from encroaching upon their operations 
presented a stiffer proposition than they had anticipated, 
owing to,the fickle eddies and velocity of the tide, especially 
at high stream. They had to put in 14in. square piles, 
tongued and grooved, and employ тоо to 150, and occasion- 
ally 250 men, to cope with the obstacles that arose. Messrs. 
F. and H. Higgs, meanwhile, are working small wonders in 
the actual foundation work of the great London hall, The'r 
three concrete mixing machine-—an invention of this firm’s 
—have produced 200 yards of wet and twice drv concrete per 
day, and considerable saving has been effected by crushing 
the bricks and stones belonging to the old premises into the 
concrete. One hundred and fifty men are at present em- 
ploved. The vast area is practically as dry as flour, and 
within the new embankment one can see and walk upon the 
old river bed. The arches already completed number 30. 


THE “Times,” in an interesting article on “New Buildings 
at Oxford” (August 19), takes exception to the hard and 
very bright red brick used in the upper floors of the Univer- 
sitv Electrical Laboratory building by Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, on the ground that as it is grouped with a number 


of stone buildings, it would have been better entirely of 
stone. 


THE King, through Sir Arthur Bigge. has graciously in- 
formed the Homeland Association that he will tbe glad to 
continue to receive the publications issued by that society, 
thereby maintaining the interest in the association shown 
for several years by the late King Edward. The special 
work of the Homeland Association is the preparation of a 
topographical survey of our own countrv, and the encourage- 
ment of touring in the United Kingdom. The result 1s 
published in the series of Homeland handbooks and Home- 
land reference books. Descriptions of the surroundings of 
St. Ives, Cornwall, and Bideford, North Devon, are among 
the latest publications. 


THE Societv of Architects” new offices at 28. Bedford 
Square, W.C., are now open for business purposes, but the 
members’ rooms (reading rooms, etc.) will not be available 
for use till after the annual general meeting in October. 
---ж 
THE Council of University College, Dundee, have placed 
contracts with local firms for the erection of a laboratorv for 
mechanical engineering. The contracts amount to about 
£9,600, and the work will be commenced immediately. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Tue design of Messrs. Thomson and Sandilands has been 
selected in a limited competition for new girls’ school in 
Glasgow for Hutcheson's Educational Trust, to cost about 
4,290,000. 


Tue Sanitary Committee of the Manchester Corporation 
invite architects and others to submit competitive plans, 
specifications, and estimates for the laying out of their 
Blackley Estate. Plans of the estate and all necessary 
particulars may be obtained from, and a model of the estate 
inspected, at the City Surveyor's Office, Town Hall, Man- 
chester, on receipt of a deposit of three guineas, which will 
be returned on receipt of a bona-fide scheme. The follow- 
ing premiums will be paid: £150, 4100, and 450 to the 
first three schemes as selected. The selection to be made 
by assessors appointed by the committee. 


On August 19 the following notice was issued by the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland, from 31, South 
Frederick Street, Dublin: The competition, Bangor sea- 
water baths. ‘Members are advised to wait the result of 
negotiations concerning the conditions for the above com- 
petition. Re Library Competition, Kingstown, The 
instructions attached to the above competition have been 
amended, and the conditions now about to be issued are 
equitable and satisfactory. 


THE following notice appeared in the * Times” of August 20: 
The Belgian Government Commission, which was appointed 
to take over the area left vacant in .Antwerp when the forti- 
fications were dismantled, has prepared general plans for 
laying out the ground, but, according to the current num- 
ber of the “Sanitary Record,” the preparation of final 
schemes, for which prizes of £1,000, £400, and 4200 will 
be awarded, has been thrown open to international competi- 
tion. The “primated” plans will become the property ot 
the Belgian Government, and the Commission will be at 
liberty to use the details of any scheme on payment of 4,40. 
The general conditions laid down include plans for a circular 
boulevard, a circular metropolitan railway, the widening 
of existing streets, open spaces with public buildings, 
educational establishments, such as an academy of fine arts 
and “a palace of industry, commerce and navigation,” 
parks, lakes, squares, and playing fields, spaces for 
hospitals, and the indication of appropriate spots for 
statuary. Not more than 4o per cent. of the zone thrown 
open must be u-ed for buildings and garden cities, and no 
level crossings on the railways will be permitted. Plans 
and details are provided on payment of £4. Тһе cempeti- 
tion was opened on May 2 and will close on October 1. 
Finished schemes must be sent to the President of the Com- 
mission, Rue du Jardin des Arbalétriers, 57, Antwerp. 


THE directors of Garden Estates, Limited, invite competi- 
tive designs for a town plan of the estates of King's College. 
Cambridge, situated in the Urban District of Ruislip and 
Northwood, ‘Middlesex. The estates comprise 1,300 acres. 
The assessors are Sir Aston Webb and. Mr. Raymond 
Unwin. Terms and conditions, together with a litho- 
graphed plan of the estates, may be obtained at the offices 
of the company, 33. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.. on or after September r, upon a deposit of one 
guinea, which will be returned to all who send in bona-fide 
designs in conformity with the conditions, or on the return 
of the particulars and plans within 14 days of their receipt. 
The premiums offered are £150, £100, and so. 


Tue Bangor Urhan District Council invite plans, specifi- 
cation. and estimates for erection of hot sea-water baths, 
at Pickie. The alternative schemes (plans. specifications. 
and estimates) to be sent in are (a) for erection of heated 
swimming pond, slipper and other baths, etc. ; (b) scheme 
(а) omitting swimming pond. but providing for construction 
of same as an addition if thought desirable in the future, 
at a proportionately reduced cost. The cost of scheme (a) 
inclusive of all professional fees. not to exceed £7,050. 
The person whose scheme mav be selected will be appointed 
architect at a fee of 3 per cent. on the amount of the 
accepted tender for the work. This sum to cover all fees 
and expenses of the architect. When tenders are received, 
if the lowest exceeds the architect's estimate by 15 per cent. 
ог over, no fees whatsoever will be paid to the architect. 
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Should the work not be proceeded with from other causc 
tnan that the lowest tender exceeds the estimate by 15 per 
cent. as above. the council will pay a premium ol 2,50 to 
the person sending in the accepted scheme. The date for 
sending in is November 29. 


ONE of the most attractive of recent competitions will be 
that arranged for cottage design in connection with the next 
year’s exhibition at Gidea Park, Squirrel $ Heath, in the 
Romford Garden Suburb. Liberal prizes to the extent of a 
thousand guineas are to be paid by Mr. H. H. Raphael, 
M.P. We refer our readers for preliminary particulars to 
our advertisement columns. Though the problem appears a 
simple one, we predict that it will need very good work to 
win either prize. 


------Ж---- 


OUR LETTER BOX. 
TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE. 


То the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

SIR,—Owing to recent legislation a new ега of town-plan- 
ning and reconstruction is about to open in the United 
Kingdom. That there is no danger of the legal and public 
health a:pects of the question of receiving inadequate 
attention is already clear. But it is equally important in the 
interest of our own and future generations апке, that the 
artistic side of such improvements, with its lasting result 
in beauty and convenience, ђе not less fully and authori- 
tativelv considered. | 

With this object the Council of the Roval Institute of 
British Architects have made arrangements to hold an 
international town-planning conference, of which His 
Majesty the King has graciously consented to be patron, on 
a comprehensive scale, in the second week in October, and 
we are glad to state that we are already assured of the 
participation and assistance of many of the most dis- 
tinguished experts on the subject, not only of our own 
country but of Europe and the United States, as well as of 
ohers from the overseas Dominions of the Crown. 

By. an act of disinterested generosity on the part of the 
president and members of the Roval Academy, the galleries 
at Burlington House have been placed at the disposal of 
the Roval Institute for the display of the notable designs 
and lilustrations of town-planning and remodelling which 
have been collected from all parts of the world. 

In order that the proceedings of the conference mav be of 
the widest utility, and that the welcome offered to our 
numerous foreign guests may be of the most representative 
character, we desire, bv your courtesy, cordially to invite 
the presence and co-operation of all those who are con- 
cerned, in order to secure the best results from a movement 
of not merely local, but national, and even imperial import- 
ance. 

Forms of membership, with all particulars, mav be 
obtained from the secretary of the Roval Institute. We are, 
Sir, vour obedient servants, | 

JOHN Burns, 
Нопогату President of the Conference. 
LEONARD STOKEs, 
President. 
ASTON WEBB, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Тонм W. SIMPSON. 
Secretarv- General. 
* SH 
On Wednesday afternoon Miss: Chichester, ladv of the 
manor, laid the foundation-stone of а new church to be 
erected at Woolacombe, North Devon. The new church, 
centrally situated, will be erected from plans by Mr. W. D. 
Caroe, F.S.A., architect to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
s’oners. the builders being Messrs. Dart and Francis, of 
Crediton. The complete church (to include a low tower) 
will accommodate 500 persons. but at present it is intended 
to proceed only with the four bavs of the nave towards the 
wet, this seating 350 worshippers. The building will he 
kent as low as possible, so as to resist winter storms. and 
wil] be of a plain and severe type, vet full of originality 
and interest. The total estimated cost of the scheme is 
£6.'500 and that section of the church to be forthwith pro- 
ceeded with will cost £3.310. Miss ‘Chichester has pre- 
sented a site, and is also providing the local stone for the 
building. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


NEW ZEALAND INSURANCE CO.’S OFFICES, 
| BRISBANE. 


DIOCESAN OFFICES AND SYNOD HOUSE, 
BRISBANE. 


CHURCH AT LARDLEY, QUEENSLAND. 


HALL AND Dons, Architects. 


WE illustrate to-day some subjects from Australia, which 
show that the best work there is equal to the best here. 
It as seldom we are able to publish such eminently pleasing 
modern work. It would really seem that here at least some- 
one is able to build up walls and roofs with some clear 
realisation of the values of outlines and relations of solids and 
vokls. The Diocesan Offices at Brisbane show a quality 
Which might have been inspired by the best old work in 
Belgium. The New Zealand Insurance Co.'s offices form 
one of the best modern office building blocks of recent 
years. Our illustrations are reproduced from the drawings 
in the Royal Academy this year. 
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VANDALISM IN DEVONSHIRE. 


R. HEMS writes to the “Western Morning News”: 

| Sir,— Your quotation yesterday from the “Pall Mall 
Gazette” of the 13th inst., relative to what a согте- 
spondent therein asserted had been most regrettable 
proceedings at Stockleigh English Church, filled me with so 
much concern that I drove out at once to the hamlet in 
question, situated as it is about a dozen miles from this 
City. As а result of that visit I must admit that "^ S. K. P.” 
has just grounds for lamenting the recent unfortunate treat- 
ment of the 13th century wagon roof of carved oak that, until 
quite recently, spanned the well-proportioned—tiny as it is 
—nave of the venerable little church, dedicated to the per- 
petual honour of St. Mary the Virgin, situated in the midst 
of the out-of-the-way hamlet of Stockleigh English, has 
received. The fabric stands at the lower end of a sloping 
graveyard, the path from the latter’s modest Ivch-gate to 
the south-west porch being most picturesquely and impres- 
sively emphasi ed by an avenue of fine Irish vews. Its 
sturdy western tower has its embattlements marked by the 
crudest of crude pinnacles. The fabric only possesses а 
nave, extended eastward by a small chancel, whose altar 
and sanctuary show evidences of much reverent саге. The 
new roof in pitchpine, of scanty proportions, which now 
covers the nave, was completed last week bv a local 
carpenter named Smale, who, no doubt, has carried out his 
task to the best of his ability. I was informed on the spot 
that he had first been instructed to repair the existing old 
roof, but having reported it past patching up, he finally and 
most unfortunately received orders to remove it, and erect 


in its place an entirely new one of inferior wood. The 


matter of taking off the timbers that had stood for some five 
centuries proved a matter of no little difficulty. So firmly 
were they pinned together that great force had to be resorted 
to ere manv of them could be parted the one from the 
other. | 

It seems the débris, several wagon-loads of it, was then 
sold at a ridiculously low price to Mr. W. J. Middleweek, 
of High Street, Crediton. I was assured at Stockleigh 
English the timbers were all so rotten that had not they 
found the purchaser they did there were no alternative left 
but to cut the lot up for firewood ! 


Later in the dav I drove to Crediton, inspected the 


material itself now stored in Mr. Middleweek’s premises. 
and am bound to say I never saw a sounder lot of old oak 
timber in my life! Here and there are evidences of “sap,” 
which showed the existence of the ravages of worms, but 
nowhere else was anv kind of rot to be seen. By far the 
greatest portion, massive beams and carved work alike, 
are as sound to the core as thev were when the trees were 
first felled. | | 

“S, K. P." particularly deplores the desecration of 
what he terms the “medieval corbels.” By this expression 
he evidently alludes to the bosses. These are all of the 
crudest possible description, and are so poorly carved that 
they possess little or no artistic merit. One of them, he те. 
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marks, has been split in its faHing “from the roof to the 
stone floor of the church” (the latter is tiled!). As a 
matter of fact, it was evidently broken in two during the 
process of being forcibly torn from its original position, 


, covering as it did one of the intersections of the purlins with 


the main rafters. The oak itself is so hard that had it 
been dropped to mother earth from a flying machine 4,oooít. 
in the air, it would hardly have broken in two! Amongst 
much else purchased by Mr. Middleweek from Stockleigh 
English’s churchwarden, is a hundred feet or so of pierced 
cresting, well carved, decorative work, which evidently 
formed a most effective ornamentation to the main timbers 
in the roof. All this is a most excellent example of the 
best type of rsth century West-country wood-carving. lt 
is distressing to see how much of it has been ruthlessly 
broken into fragments during the process of removal from 
its original position. 

There is no reason why the whole roof, now lying piece- 
meal in Mr. Middleweek's premises, should not be re- 
erected elsewhere. No doubt it has suffered materially in 
the process of being so injudiciously pulled down; but it is 
not, I hope, irretrievably ruined. Jf carefully rebuilt 
again, bit by bit, by those who can appreciate its real 
value, it has a thousand years of life left in it yet. 

The correspondent in the “Pall Mall Gazette" remarks 
that when he recently visited Mr. Middleweek's shop he 
"found и filled with bits of wreckage from many Devon 
churches.” There is not the least foundation for this asser- 
ton. ‘The whole of the 15th century oak work now in his 
possession, be it carved, effectively moulded, or quite plain 
beams, is one and all discarded, although highly interestinz 
relics originally forming portions of the barrel nave roof 
of Stockleigh English Church. 

The following letter was also published: Sir,—The com- 
munication published in Monday's * Western Morning News? 
headed * Vandalism in Devonshire,” is very sad reading for 
those of us who value the relics of the past. That a 
Devonshire parish church should be despoiled of its carved 
woodwork in the way described is a ‘scandal, and should 
be an impossibility. But if the ecclesiastical authorities 
have no jurisdiction in such matters, and could not have 
taken any steps to prevent such a catastrophe, surely there 
are societies established for such a purpose. In this con- 
nection, if I remember rightly, a society known as the 
Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society, was founded for 
‚uch purposes about the middle of the last century. Where 
Is it still in existence 2 

EDWARD ARMIGER. 
Baring Crescent, Exeter, 
August 15. 
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ON SCULPTURE. | 


Ву C. Lewis HIND. 

GES ago sculpture was the handmaiden of architecture, 
A growing graciously from the fabric. To-day, look- 
ing at venerable cathedrals, we feel that wistful 
Kings and happy Madonnas waiting patiently in their niches 
can never be disassociated from the buildings which gave 
them birth. ‘In Egypt and Greece they loved a statue for 
its own sake; but the mediæval cathedral builders, those 
nameless craftsmen, were content to let their figures and 
re:tefs blossom from the stone, until. a wonder-child was born 
in 1386—Donatello. He is the founder of sculpture in М5 
modern sense, divorced from architecture, and the oftener 
one sees his work the more one wonders. Explain 
Donatello and you explain that overused word—genius. His 
gen'us was unallowed—pure gold. 


If at could be done I should like to read а 
dialogue tween Donatello and Rodin on | then: 
selves, on the present aspect of architectura: 


London, and on the British sculpture exhibits at the Japan- 
British Exhibition. What would they think of the muddled 
new approach to the Mall from Trafalgar Square? This 
improvement should have been seen as a whole from the 
inception ; the fate of the buildings which block the view 
should have been decided from the beginning. London 
watts. Nobody seems to know quite what is going to 
Happen. Is it too late to suggest that Captain Adrian 
Jones’s chariot with the prancing horses and the towering 
figure should be placed on the summit of this entrance gate- 
way instead of on the Constitution Hill arch? 
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If we may take Mr. Colton’s monument to the officers 
and men of the Artillery who fell in the Boer war as an 
augury, it may be that in the Mall architecture and sculp- 
ture may again be wedded. 1 should have nothing but praise 
for this memorial if only the figure and hor.e on the summit 
were larger and more imposing. <At the other end of the 
Mall Mr. Brock’s memorial to Queen Victoria grows apace. 
At the Japan-British Exhibition may be seen half-size 
modeis of the “ Motherhood” and the * Justice" groups, sim- 
ple and straightforward, but it would be hardly fair to 
criticise them apart from the design as a whole. 

What a lack of imagination there is in the majority of the 
innumerable specimens of British sculpture at the Japan- 
British Exhibition. How dull and uninspiring, mere accur- 
ate figures, clothed in the habiliments of to-day, or 
unclothed according to classic convention, can be. Why, 
when wandering round these exhibits at the White City, 
conscious of heat, fatigue, and boredom, did I suddenly stop 
before certain sketches in plaster for garden statues, four 
of them? Why did the consciousness of boredom, heat, and 
fatigue suddenly go? Why dul these four slight sketches for 
garden statues give me a sudden joy? Merely because they 
are the work of a sensitive, a true artist. Then mv eves 
wandered to a relief on the wall behind them. I turned 
to the catalogue. The name of the sculptor of statues and 
relief was F. Derwent Wood, A.R.A. That was interest- 
ing, as a small head by him is one of the happy memories 
of the sculpture room at the late Roval Academy exhibition. 
—Extracts from an article on “Sculpture” in the “ Evening 
News," August 20. 
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THE TEACHING OF ARCHITECTURE.* 


By J. L. BALL, 


Director of the Birmingham Municipal School of Агсһіс сімге. 


SOME excuse is perhaps needed for introducing the 
s highly technical subject of architectural education to 
an audience which represents several of the other arts. 

The excuse may easily be found, partly in the general inte 
rest Of asthetie training, and partly in the special concern 
which all the arts have in a strong and living school of archi- 
tecture. It would be absurd, of course, to claim for archi- 
tecture a primacy in the republic of art. But the very 
powerful influence which it has always exercised. ік beyond 
dispute, and is one of the most remarkable and important 
facts in the history of that republic. ‘The reason for this 
Influence, its precise nature, and its limitations, might 
perhaps be explained] without much difficulty. But the expla- 
nation, interesting as it is, would occupy far too much of our 
time on this occasion. It is enough to sav that the force of 
dominant architectural conceptions has been profoundly felt 
in the whole range of the plastic arts, from the least consider- 
able craft up to the greatest sculpture and painting. Хау, 
even poetry, an art entirely intellectual, and which addresses 
even its imagery to the senses through the intellect, has been 
affected by architectonic influences, The — " Divine 
Comedy” and “Paradise Lost” may be mentioned as `n- 
stances which are familiar to everybody. On the other hand, 
m periods when architecture is poor or weak, or in countries 
where it hardly exists, the other arts seem not infrequently 
to betray a want of energy, an nfirmitv of purpose, a con- 
tentment with trivialities, an insensibilitv to the higher 
elements of grandeur and sublimitv. The art of Japan fur- 
nishes a striking illustration of this. Exquisite and admir- 
able as that undoubtedly is, we are nevertheless conscious 
that one essential element is wanting to it, something which’ 
We are accustomed to find in European art even of a much 
inferior grade. The reason probably is that Japan has по 
arch ‘tecture of any importance. The qualities which we 
Miss m Japanese art are precisely those which result from а 
strong architectonic sentiment, from the pressure of a domi- 
nant architectural idea. The truth would appear to be that 
architectural conceptions when widely diffused tend to create 
an imaginative condition, or mood, as subtle and indefinable 
45 ап atmosphere, which if not strictly necessary to the other 
arts IS at least verv favourable to their healthy and Vigorous 
growth. Some brief reflections therefore on the method of 
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teaching this art may be acceptable even to those who are 
not actually engaged in its pursuit, | 

It is no secret that all who are interested in architecture 
as a fine art have long felea grave anxiety about the education 
of architects. ‘Ihe old relation of master and pupil, admir- 
able in theory, and succesful enough under favourable cir- 
cumstances, has broken down under the changed conditions 
of modern life. There is no need to enlarge upon this 
fact; it is generally recognised that the present state of things 
15 most unsatisfactory, and tends to become worse and worse. 
The Royal Institute Board of Education proposes therefore 
to substitute for the old premiated pupilage, at its best a 
somewhat casual and haphazard arrangement, a systematic 
course of training in an architectural school. This will 
occupy the whole time of the student for a term of two 
years. Only after this preliminary course of training will 
he enter upon his duties in an architect’s office, still devot- 
mg part of his time, but a part only, to work in the school. 
Two or perhaps three more years will be passed m this 
manner. ‘hus, after a full course of four or five years spent 
in à comprehensive and well-regulated course of study, the 
student may expect with some confidence to be in a fair 
wav of attaining a real mastery of his art. Such in very 
sketchy outline is the method of teaching architecture which 
is now advocated in place of articled pupiage. Schools of 
architecture for teaching purposes have been in full operation 
for some Years m London and in Liverpool with excellent 
results. Edinburgh has more recently followed the example. 
Our own city, thanks to the munficent and far-sighted policy 
of the School of Art Committee, and the assistance of the 
University, now possesses a well-equipped dav-school of 
architecture. Architecture indeed has always been included 
among the subjects taught in the School of Art. Evening 
classes have been established in order to supplement in some 
degree the inadequacy of office teaching. But attendance at 
these classes has been voluntary, and only the most eager 
and enthusiastic student can derive profit from work done 
after the duties of the dav. The most serious defect of all 
such schemes is (ле want of system and of а properly- 
arranged course of study. Tt ts painful to reflect upon the 
mental confusion, the мрава energy, which must inevit- 
ably result from casual efforts. ‘There is very good reason 
to believe that the action of the School of Art Committee in 
instituting a real day school of architecture will prove as 
Wise as itis generous, and that the influence of the new school 
will be felt in tine. throughout the whole range of those 
craft arts for whieh the Birmingham School of Art is already 
becom'ng famous. ‘This is not the place to enumerate all 
the advantages which the new system offers in comparison 
with the old, but it may be permissible to mention four of 
the most important, | 

First: the course of study in the school is svstematic, со- 
ordinated, and consecutive ; instead of being, even at the best, 
casual, haphazard, and unrelated. ‘The attention of the 
student as directed from the first to the mastery of homo- 
geneous principles, to some one of which he can refer ever 
fact as it comes before him. Under the old methods he was 
often unable to distinguish any clearly defined principle 
among the formidable mass of heterogeneous facts by which 
he was encumbered. How great a difference is made to the 
mental attitude of а student by the orderly and scientific 
presentation of a subject is too well known and too generally 
recognised to need any comment. | 

secondly: a preliminary course of study interposes a valu- 
able novitiate between the vague early fancies of vouth and 
the final choice of architecture as the work of a life. It is a 
period of probation, a test of special aptitude. At a critical 
epoch it affords time for reflection, for self-examination. 
perhaps for the revision of preconceived or hastily adoptexl 
notions. The minds of young people at the age of sixteen 
or even of seventeen are often singularly immature. The 
considerations which determine their choice of a career would 
no doubt seem ludicrous to us if the results were not some- 
times so deplorable, Under the old system when the articles 
had been signed and the premium paid it was seldom роз- 
sible to turn back. The die was cast. ‘The decision was 
made, However unsuitable the choice, it was irrevocable. 
However distasteful the work proved to be, it must be perse- 
verted with. Even if after the expiry of his articles the 
student determined to devote himself to some other occu- 
pation the partial and ill-assorted knowledge which he had 
managed to pick up was little likely to be of any service to 
h im. Four or five years of his life had in fact been wasted, 
Under the new system, however, if a voung man should find 
that he has made a mistake no great harm has been done. 
H he should discover, on a closer acquaimtance, that archi- 
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tecture is not quite what he had imagined it to be, that his 
work is irksome, and that his tastes and aptitudes really lead 
him in some other direction, to building, perhaps, or to one 
of the craft arts, there is no serious ditnculty in making the 
change. His time will not have been wasted. His studies 
and the knowledge which he has acquired will probably be 
of the utmost value to him. Indeed, it is hoped that the 
time will come when many of those who intend to become 
builders, or to follow some other branch of craft art, will 
perceive the value of a preliminary training in architecture. 
The third advantage which the new svstem offers over the 
old is the practical study of the more important building 
crafts. Classes in carpentry and masonry in which the 
student with his own hands frames the timber and chisels 
‘the stone and mixes the mortar, will give him a familiarity, 
an intrmacy, with building, which can never be gained from 
the study of text-books. It's not to be expected, of course, 
that he will attain any real degree of technical skill m the 
building crafts, each of which demands a separate appren- 


ticeship. But he will have learnt something about 
them. He will understand something of their БІЛМЕ 


tes. He will be able to appreciate fine work when ће sees 
it. Above all he will learn what the office-trained pup:l 
can never learn, that architecture is very largely an affair of 
materials, of craftsmanship, of traditional and familiar 
habitudes; that it has to do with mass and solidity and 
weight. He will avoid the vulgar error of looking at his 
art as an exercise in drawing lines on paper. He will form 
the just and necessary habit of thinking of masses of mater'al 
and not of mere draughtsmanship. To some of us this first 
effort to regain for architecture its lost intimacy with tech- 
nical building may well seem of most hopeful augurv. 

And, fourthlv, it is by no means the least important advan- 
tage of the school course that it teaches architecture solely 
as an art, and not as a business. ‘The object of the School 
of Art Committee is not to educate busines, men, but to 
foster a great art. "The business of an architect can be learnt 
very easily in an architect's office. When the time comes 
for the student to enter an office he will be afforded ample 
opportunity of making himself familiar with the. business. 
Meanwhile, let architecture be presented to his fresh and 
impressionable mind as a grave and majestic art, free from 
all sordid association, free even from the inevitable responsi- 
bilities of practice. First impressions are notoriously vivid 
and permanent. The influence on character of high and 
enthusiastic ideas cannot be over-estimated. 

Such then are some of the more striking advantages which 
the new method of teaching architecture presents. It will 
be admitted that еу are important advantages, and that we 
may look forward with some confidence to the future of an 
art which has suffered in the past by having been left to 
casual instruction. Let us next consider very briefly the 
course of study which is to be carried on in the school. 
What methods shall we employ for the teaching of arch'tec- 
ture? 

In beginning the studv of architecture the student is apt to 
be bewildered by a multiplicity of details, all of which claim 
his attention at the same moment. The whole looks a dis- 
ordered tangle, through which he can perceive no distinct 
path. He is plunged into the middle of his subject before 
he quite knows what it means. Not only are there many 
diverse things to be learnt, but all are so closely related that 
it seems impossible to learn one part without some know- 
ledge of the others. This is no doubt true of most arts. 
But it is specially and peculiarly true of architecture, an art 
which is half a science, which is mathematics on the one 
side, and on the other side an expression of ideas by abstract 
form, which is based on the common and secular practical:- 
ties of life, and vet soars far above these to the region of 
pure and ideal art, the spire of Strassburg, the dome of the 
Holy Wisdom. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
novice in architecture should experience a certain mental 
confusion, and the first necessity is to provide him with some 
kind of map or outline of his studies. ‘These may be conve- 
mientlv divided into three groups, closely related and con- 
current, each important and necessary, though perhaps not 
equally important. 

First: the study of the nature and proper uses of the 
materials of building. | 

Second: the study of the various methods of construction 
and especially of the dynamic principles of structure. 

Third: Design, which, at least n its elementary stages, 
mav be defined as the application of materials and structure 
to the noblest use. 

First then of materials. It surely needs no elaborate 
arrangement to show that an architect ought to possess a very 
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close, intimate, and comprehensive knowledge of the mate- 
rials which he is to use in his buildings. А doctor who 
should be ignorant of the nature of the drugs with which he 
compounds his pills and draughts, an engineer who should 
have no first-hand knowledge of the metals he proposes for 
his engines, would be proper objects of ridicule. А thorough 
knowledge of his materials is Just as necessary for the archi- 
tect. In every art it Is esential first of all to master the 
material, the vehicle, in which that art finds expression. 
‘Chere is no such thing as abstract design. Design js always 
an expression in some material. All the arts, sculpture, 
painting, the minor crafts, are various expressions of intel- 
lectual energy through the medium of materials. But to no 
art is a knowledge of materials more necessary than to archi- 
tecture. It i; the art of using the materials of building to 
the best advantage. of making noble and enduring works of 
these materials. How shall the architect undertake the 
direction of building, how shall he discharge his duty to his 
patrons, nav, how shall he even design, without а precise 
knowledge of materials? It is with materials, the common- 
place mater als of building, that the architect has to mould 
forms of impressive beauty. Even so the poct, master of 
words, and sensitive to their faintest, their most recondite 
associations, weaves out of the common language of the 
market-place and of the fireside his “mystic unfathomable 
song." m 

Again, all materials are not equally good, that is, are not 
equally suitable to the architectural purpose. Goodness; of 
material, resistance to pressure, resistance to decay, conve- 
nience, and the like qualities, fulfil. the needs of good build- 
ing, of good engineering. But for architecture there is 
required in addition to these qualities an architectural fitness. 
Of two materials equally durable one will be better fitted 
than the other for the purpose of purely architectural expres- 
sion. We may say in general terms that the important 
quality of colour in architecture is dependent upon the choice 
of materials. It is necessary perhaps to discriminate here 
betwen two different methods of obtaining colour in arcaitec- 
ture. Buildings тау be coloured by handing them over to 
the painter, to the glass painter, to the artist im mosaic. 
The result is not, strictly speaking, architectural colour. It 
belongs to cther arts. That only is true architectural colour 
which is the result of the architectural use of material: 
chosen for the special purpose. We have seen that it 15 the 
faculty of architecture to use materials to the best advantage. 
Tet us take an example. How then shall we use coloured 
or veined marbles to the best advantage? Obviously м 
plain surfaces cut and polished in such a way as to exhibit 
the full beauty of veinme and colour. In this manner we 
find marbles used, with splendid effect, in the medieval 
architecture of Ttalv. Marble was also used occasionally, 
perhaps more often than is generally thought, in English 
medieval architecture. But it was not used as in Italy to 
display the charm of pure colour. It was used in precisely 
the same wav, and cut and carved into precise,y the same 
forms as the common limestones and sandstones. The few 
instances to the contrary enly give emphasis to the rule. In 
the use of marble, therefore, the English architects of the 
middle ages must be pronounced inferior to their Italian con 
temporaries. Nor would the importance of this fact be at all 
diminished even if it were to be shown, as it probably might 


„ће, that in other respects the English architecture is superior 


to the Italian. There could hardly ђе a more significant ur 
stance of the value of that knowledge of materials which we 
have been speaking. i | 
Let us pass on to the second group of studies necessary 17 
the teaching of architecture, namely, methods of construction 
and the dvnamie principles of structure. That an architect 
must possess a very thorough knowledge of the way 11 which 
buildings are constructed is a truth so obvious as to amount 
to a truism. Unfortunately, like many other obvious truths. 
it is not always sufficiently recognised in practice. Arch! 
tecture is a constructional art. ТЕ is structure expressed. 
idealised, raised to the level of art. The exhibition, the 
emphasis of noble structure is always pleasing in architec- 
ture as it is in representations of animals and plants. The 
vulgar conception of architecture as а veneer of ornament 
unrelated to the real facts of construction is an ignoble error. 
Neither is architecture any conceivable mixture of construe: 
tion and ornament regarded as separate things. Finely 
realised and finely expressed structure 15 identical | with 
architecture. Design in architecture is an intense sensib:litx 
to the dvnamie principles of structure. АП really great and 
expressive architecture imposes on us a sense of nervous an 
vital strength, of power self-contained, reposeful, and accu 
rately proportioned to the counteracting forces. Indeed, it 
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may ђе said without much exaggeration, that the expression 
of power and energy by means of structure 15 the peculiar 
glory of architecture. Certainly, no other art can exhibit on 
the same scale the action and counter-action of gigantic 
forces; such as we see for example in the great French 
cathedrals. 

The actual construction of buildings is a much less com- 
plex study than а beg nner is apt to imagine. The great 
building crafts are two anly—masonry, in which is included 
all kinds of wall building and carpentry, with which in the 
present day must be associated the structural use of steel. 
These are the two essentially constructive crafts; the other 
crafts which take part in building, if constructive at all, are 
so in a much inferior degree. Further, the really important 
and indispensable principles of construction are of an anti- 
quity so remote that all record of their origin has been lost. 
The number of these fundamental principles is not great, but 
thev are capable of an infinite variety of applications. It is 
to the masterv of these fundamental principles therefore that 
the student must principally direct his attention. He must 
not merely know, but must intimately feel what. structure in 
building means, what weight means, what stress means, What 
the forces are of gravitation or storm, which structure has 
to mest and counteract. All building is an interference 
with, a resistance to, the forces of Nature. Force and resist- 
ance to force, such in brief is the architectural conception of 
structure. 

Thirdly, of design. Тһе third branch into which the 
general teaching of architecture may be divided is for many 
геасопз the most important. Тһе studies which we have 
been constlering, the nature of materials, the nature of con- 
struction, are studies which have an ulterior object. Their 
final object, their supreme purpose, is to serve in the produc- 
поп of works of imaginative art. Such studies, if they ars 
net closely associated with design, will carry the student only 
so far as building, or what is rather absurdly called engineer- 
ing. Builders and engineers are perfectly well acqua‘nted 
with these subjects. Do we find théir works satisfactory 2 
On the contrary, it will be admitted that they are uncomely, 
prosaic, and uninteresting. Materials, however strong and 
enduring, construction, however scientific, do not, of them- 
selves alone, constitute architecture. Architecture 15 a fine 
art, and like the other fine arts it is distinguished) by a 
profound idealism. It is an intellectual or emotional төсіл» 
superadded to the economic modus of building. 

There is a phrase “reason in building” which is the 
favourite catchword of the moment with a certain class of 
persons fond of oracular utterances. Reason in building! 
Does anyone question the very obvious truth that reason 15 
needed for building? We cannot surely have too much in 
reason in building, or indeed in anything. But the reason 
required for building 1s the practical reason, and the reason 
required for achitecture is the imaginative reason. We are 
not, of course, to regard the names given to various forms of 
mental energy as indicating different powers, but «different 
exercises of the same power. The practical reason is reason 
under one mode or attribute, and the imaginative reason 18 
reason under another mode or attribute. When we сол- 
pare the action of the practical reason with the action of the 
imaginative reason, we are at once reminded of Капс cele- 
brated distinction between analytic and synthetic judgments. 
The action of the practical reason is analytic; of the imag! 
native reason the action is synthetic. 

It is by the imaginative reason then that building is trans- 
пие into architecture; the imaginative reason, using mate- 
nals and structure not for themselves alone, but to express 
ideas, Architecture, like every art, is a distinct form of 
intelectual energy or force. In the great periods of archi- 
lecture we see the imaginative reason taking up the prosaic 
details of building, the trivial furnitures of life, and trans- 
forming them into the scenery of a fairy tale. The medizval 
architects, for example, seized upon this or that necessity 
practical building, and in a mood of half-melancholy, half- 
playful exaggeration, swept it instantly out of the region of 
the commonplace into the land of romance. Great architec- 
ture 15 not a пе calculated adaptation of means to 
economic ends. ТЕ is essentially the outcome of a state of 
m'nd, of an exaited or enthusiastic temper. 

It would seem to follow from this that architectural 
design cannot be taught. No art, it may be said, can be 
taught as geometry, or the way of building a wall can ђе 
taught. What is needed for it is a certain mood of exalta- 
tion, a certain mental attitude, which is wholly subjective, 
and which the student must for the most part cultivate for 
himself. ‘This i; no doubt quite true. But if architecture 
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cannot be directly taught it can be taught indirevly, by the 
influence of example. ‘The divine spark can ђе communi- 
cated in this way only, by the cuntagion of noble examples. 
The student may indeed do much for himself. He may fill 
his mind with graceful and elevating images. He may make 
himself familiar with all that is best in literature and art. 
He may waste no energy on the trivialities of sport, the 
turning of a wheel, the insanity of flying machines. Never- 
theless, it is certain that the faculty of design can be kindled . 
in him by one influence only, namely, by direct contact with 
the best architecture of past ages and of the medern period. 
‘There is no other wav. The systematie study of all ancient 
and modern schools is the essential foundation for the teach- 
ing of architecture. The future must grow out of the past. 
But if the attempt should be made to substitute some а prior! 
method for the historical, if the student should be expected 
to evolve a new architecture from the planing of boards or 
the chipping of stones, a vulgar and prosaic utilitarianism 
will be the issue. It may be said with much truth that the 
historical study of architecture has hitherto produced only 
unsatisfactory results, that it has fostered a pedantic 
archzology, and that it has often degenerated into mere dull 
copying of ancient works. But the answer is plain. The 
errors of modern architecture are to be attributed not to a 
proper study of ancient examples, but to an imperfect and 
casual and uncritical study. These errors might have been 
avoided bv a more thorough and шашу spirt. The only 
safe attitude for the student towards ancient works of archi- 
tecture is the critical attitude. The only fruitful method of 
study is the comparative method. Even in the noblest archi- 
tecture of past ages the student must learn to столпа 
and compare. Nothing that has vet been ach'evid in this 
art is too exalted for judgment. No school has а m nopch 
of excellence, none is faultless. Architecture, like life itselt, 
is always an aspiration not perfectly attained. 

The study of ancient architecture may perhaps sem a va t 
subject, extending as it does over some fifty centuries. In 
reality it is not so vast as И appears. The art has never 
been universally practised; almost all the really important 
architecture of the world is to be found in Europe, and in 
those parts of Asia and Africa which are closely contiguous 
to Europe. The nominal boundaries of the Roman Emp re 
would very nearly comprehend it. Yet, even во, what a 
magnificent heritage it is! Surely, it is our duty and our 
privilege to enter into it and to posses: It. Some people 
talk as though a knowledge of ancient architecture Were a 
thing to be deplored. Thev profess to regret a golden age 
of careless !gnorance when men knew and practised but one 
traditional wav of architecture. Whether we regret it or 
not, the old traditional way has gone for ever, Under 
modern conditions no architect. who is ignorant of the work” 
of past ages can hope to excel. Nor Is it true that ^n ancient 
times architecture invariably followed one fixed traditional 
course. No greater mistake can be made. A very moderate 
acquaintance with architectural history affords ample evi- 
dence that there have been long periodi when the art has 
been swayed by several independent and conflicting streams of 
influence. One example will suffice out of many, the 
example of Scily. The architecture of Sicily during tne 
middle ages was affected by Greek traditions, by Roman or 
mflu: nee, Dv Byzan- 


Italian traditions, by Norman \ 
tne influence, by Saracenic influence, It will not 
be contended surely that the result m this instanes 


is unsatisfactory. — Indecd, so far is it from being 


universally true that the best architecture has resulted from 
following one unbroken line of tradition that the exact oppo- 
site would seem, on the whole, to be more probable. IS 
there not at least good reason to suspect that the finest 
schools of architecture have been the consequence of what 
тау be termed cross-fertilisation, of new and strange forces 
breaking in uport the languid current of tradition? 

Such reflections as these upon so large a subject as the 
teaching of architecture are of necessity imperfect. and cur- 
sory. It must not be supposed that anv complete view of it 
can be given within the limits of a single Paper. Мапу 
questions suggest themselves at this point which must be 
waved for the present. What is the nature of design in 
architecture? What kinds of ideas or qualities docs the art 
express? What laws does it illustrate? What is its relation 
to Nature? To all such questions, important and deeply 
interesting as they are, no answer can be attempted оп this 
occasion. Nor has any account been taken here of the pur- 
pose of architecture. Has this art any purpose more pro- 
found than those familiar practical purposes which are suffi- 
ciently obvious? The final purpose of architecture, as of all 
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the greater arts, the only real justification of their existence, 
was defined by Aristotle more than two thousand years ago. 
In modern phrase, the ultimate and essential purpose of art 
Is the elevation of the mind above the commonplace and the 
sordid. "It is a refuge,” says Pater, ^a sort of cloistral 
refuge from a certain vulgarity m the actual world.” "Those 
who would make of it a trivial amusement for idle people, 
or a Vehicle of ignoble pleasure, are preparing only из degra- 
dation and decay. 
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IVY AND ARCHITECTURE. 


RCHITECTS will be repaid by attention to the 
columns of the “Times nowadays, for therein are to 
be found frequent columns on arehitectural subjects. 

In an article on “Ву and Architecture," it is almost sug- 
gested that the enthusiasm lavished on ivv and other climb- 
Ing plants is dus to the ease with which such growth softens 
the asperities of mean architecture. For our own part, we 
consider that all climbing plants should be kept very 
severely in restraint, and that, on the whole, ivy is more of 
а danger than anything else. ‘Tho sooner it covers up and 
crumbles down the walls of bad architecture the better, 
perhaps. But the damage ivy does is well pointed out in 
the 7 "Times" as follows :— 

"In many cases the unchecked growth of ivy and other 
chance-sown plants is not merely concealing our old ruins, 
but destroving them. Ivy is not inevitably destructive to 
masonry over which it clambers; and it would bo not much 
less unreasonable to demand that every stem of ivy should 
be stripped from all old build ngs than to leave them totally 
neglected in its clutches. Tris very doubtful whether any 
real harm is done by the vounger апа thinner shoots, even 
though ће may cover а large expanse of wall, and appear 
to be eating into it with their fringing rootlets or suckers. 
The damage ts done to old walls when the ivy plant. be- 
comes a veritable tree, driving its sinuous stems, as thick as 
а mans arm or leg, into the joints. and interst’ces of the 
masonry. The stems then act as living wedges, prsing the 
wall asunder as they continue to grow. Although in some 
cases the plant max for a time counteract its own disruptive 
action by binding the loosened masses together with other 
cords, the wall, once split, mus: almost imevitablv fall 
asunder in course of vears, when the ivy perishes, or ‘ts 
strain changes direction m the course of growth. The split- 
ting force of the stems is greatly increased jn storms by the 
pressure of the wind on the massive crowns of folage: and 
it is generally after а high wind that portions of an ivv- 
covered ruin are flung earthward or are seen to be hanging 
detached, Even greater damage mar be done Dv trees 
which spring on the wall from bird-sown or wind-blown 
seeds, or gain a foothold in the soil near Из base. On old, 
mouldering walls, vews. ashes, and other trees will often 
grow to a considerable size, so that the power of their roots 
in a high wind becomes very destructive. Worst of all is 
the swaving action of tall, slender tress, such as elms, 
poplars, or pines, when their roots илдегт ne an old wall 
at its base. Large trees should never be allowed to stand 
close to апу wall, or sooner or later eracks will almost 
certainly appear. But the growth of ivy and of smaller 
plants and bushes about the building may be permitted with 
out anxiety up to a certain ту, f they are kept under 
observation and not allowed to grow large and woody.” 

«he “Times” goes on to say:—" An excellent example of 
the intelligent utilisation of climbing plants upon ancient 
ruins was given recently by our Rome correspondent in his 
account of the replanting of the Forum under the direction 
of Commendatore Boni. Ivy and flowering plants have here 
heen used to beautify bare corners and to conceal the sup- 


ports and buttresses of new masonry which it has been meces-’ 


sary to insert in various places. On the other hand, nothing 
is allowed to grow where it can ether hide or injure any 
existing feature of interest, or might impede further excavar 
tion at any likely point. [ft is to be wished that all our own 
famous architectural sites were watched over with equal 
providence and good taste. The roots of vews and rowan 
trees are hardly less destructive to ancient buildings ^n. this 
country than the wild fies which have been eradicated from 
the Arch of Titus; and the ілу, wh ch in Rome is carefully 
coaxed to spread within definite limits, here too often run: 
riot at its will. Tn Tintern Abbey the ivv-stem Jong con- 
tinued the destruction that the poliev of Henry began; and, 
if it had not been for the good care of protectors at more than 
one period, who cut өш the ivy m large quantities, there 
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might be little left to see to-day, and that little perhaps 
hidden in foliage. Tintern іт recent years has been treated 
with the care it deserves; but theré are many rums no less 
historically famous, and not much less beautiful, which are 
defrauded of their true tribute Of admiration Бу the pic- 
turesque usurpation of the ivy.” 
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GIDEA PARK TOWN PLANNING AND 
' MODERN HOUSE AND COTTAGE 
EXHIBITION, 191. 


^Y HERE will be an important architectura] and building 

competition in connection with a town planning and 

modern house and cottage exhibition which is to be 
held next summer at Gidea Park, Squirrels Heath, where 
à town planning scheme was recently inaugurated bw the 
President of the Local Government Board, the Right Hon. 
John Burns. Mr. H. H. Raphael, M.P., who some vears 
ago presented to Romford the fine public park which bears 
his name, has offered a thousand guineas in prizes for the 
best designed houses and cottages erected in the exhibition, 
and for a site plan and other designs. The gold medal of 
the exhibition and 4230 will be awarded for the best 
detached house, the building cost of which is not more than 
4.300. There will be a second prize of тоо. Another 
sold medal and #200 will be given for the best cottage, 
the cost of erecting which is not more than £375. In this 
class there will also be a second prize of Д тоа. Prizes of 
{до are offered for the house and cottage best fitted and 
planned to economise work and service. For a town plan 
of Gidea Park, in which the houses and cottages are to be 
built, there are prizes of £100 and Жо. There is also a 
rompetition open to builders for excellence of workmanship 
and construction, in which a gold medal and prizes of £100 
and £50 will be awarded. Prizes will also be given for 
garden design, etc. 

The directors of the Romford Garden Suburb. will pur- 
chase 12 of the houses and cottages erected. by exhibitors. 
Arrangements are also being made by which at least three. 
quarters of the cost of the erection of all competition 
houses will be advanced to competitors. 

If anv substantial improvement is to be made in the 
appearance of Outer London, it can only be done by improv- 
ing the design of houses of the class which is generally in 
demand. In recent years probably nine-tenths of the houses 
newly erected in the Eastern suburbs of London would fall 
within the cost limit laid down for competitors in this exhi- 
bition, and it is to be hoped that the exhibition will set a 
standard of architectural design, and of internal comfort 
and convenience, which will do must to improve the growth 
of the development of Outer London. | 

Mr. Guy Dawber, the Vire-President of the Royal Insti 
tute of British Architects, Mr. H. У. Lanchester, 


VF.R.LBA., the editor of the “Builder,” and Mr. Mervyn 


Macartney, Е.В.Т.В.А., F.S.A., editor of the “ Architec- 
tural Review,” will act as judges, and it is to ‘be hoped 


¿that the generosity of Mr. Raphael will meet with a wide 


response in entries from members of the architectural 
profession. To younger members of the profession such à 
competition affords opportunities which they will not be 
slow to appreciate, but the occasion is one which makes 1 
very desirable that the best architectural skill in domestic 
architecture should be made available to assist in ап 
endeavour to improve the architectural conditions under 
which nine-tenths of the population in the outer suburbs at 
present reside. 

Designs must be submitted not later than October 31. 
The full conditions ean be obtained on application to the 
secretary of the Town Planning and Modern. House and 
Cottage Exhibition, 33. Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 
The Romford Garden Suburb adjoins the Squirrels Heath 
and Gidea Park Station on the Great Eastern. main line, 
which will be opened in December. 

The exhibition may be expected to attract a large amount 
of attention, and to exert a far-reaching influence on house 
building in London. Tt will not be a collection of “freak 
houses,” but a considered effort to discover what the best 
architectural ability and skill in the country can do towards 
the solution of the problem of houses and cottages at sums 


Which are within the reach of householders of moderate 
means. | 
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SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


NN the 24th inst. the members of the above society had 
() their annual excursion. Bramber Castle was the first 
place visited, that gaunt remnant of a fortress which 
once scowled valiantly across the Adur—in its prime no 
sumptuous, courtier-like building, but a stout Norman man- 
at-arms. And long years before it assumed the livery of the 
Norman, a stronghold kept watch for the Saxoms above the 
valley. In the one wall of the castle that now remains is 
discernable the fragment of a square tower of the early 
Norman style, probably built by the first William de Braose, 
upon whom,. with many richer gifts, the fort was bestowed 
by the Conqueror. The castle came into the hands of the 
Duke of Norfolk in 1398, and has remained in possession of 
the family ever ‘since, but gradually it was allowed toefall 
into decay, for it was hardly suitable for a residential place. 
It was not whoily destroyed until the days of the great Civil 
War. Mr. P. H. Johnston, F.S.A., described the castle. 
The same gentleman then described the little church of 
Bramber, which lies not far away. The church seems to 
have originally been in the form of a cross, similar to that 
of Old Shoreham; but its condition was such that during 
the latter portion of the last century extensive alterations 
became necessary. ‘Mr. Johnston said thev must all lament 
the “truly terrible music-hall sort of decoration” that dis- 
figured the chancel. He pointed to one or two fine exam- 
ples of old Norman work vet remaining, especially indicating 
the grotesque carvings in the shape of human heads and the 
figure of a weird beast, with tail crossing its body, while in 
its distended jaws is the head of a bird. Some of the 
carving on the capitals was doubtless symbolic, but its 
meaning was beyond his powers of determining. 

Then the preservers of the heirlooms of the buried vears 
made their wav to Steyning Church, the square, lichen- 
bearded building with the roof of reddish-gray. When the 
party had entered, Mr. С. E. Clavton, who has recently 
superintended the removal of the disfiguring galleries, and 
the carrying out of other work, proceeded to describe the 
building. They were in one of the four or five great 
churches of Sussex, he said. Let them lift the curtains 
which successive generations of restorers and adapters had 
hung before the remoter past. He went on to speak of the 
peaceful invasion of Steyning by the Benedictinas from the 
great Abbey of Fécamp. These Benedictines, who had a 
priory where the vicarage now stands, no doubt erected the 
original pre-conquest church. They built in the “new 
style,” the style which the half-Norman Edward admired. 
Concerning this first Norman church, which they might date 
from some 12 or 18 yeans before the Conquest, and co-eval 
with the earliest part of Westminster Abbey, they might 
certainly assume that it was Jarger than the building in 
which they were now assembled. Examination showed that 
the present church incorporated a good deal of work of an 
earlier period than the rich late-Norman carving which was 
the more obvious. He then directed attention to various 
details, pointing out among them that on the north side of 
the nave was one of the original small semi-circular lights 
of the first Norman church, almost small enough for a 
Saxon “eyehole.” Then going outside he indicated a 
fragment of Chevron moulding, all that is left of 
an early doorway. “To the capital of this east 
column in the south aisle with its curious 
winged lions, Mr. Johnston gives a later date,” he said, 
“E should like to claim it for the pre-Conquest building, 
but he almost allows me that curious panel on the column 
shaft, and we may probably also include with this the verv 
plain arches in the north and south of the choir.” So far 
they were at about 1050 to 1060 A.D. Then came the Norman 
Invasion. The monks were confirmed in their possession, 
and now for 80 or go years Steyning Church was more or less 
fitfully worked upon, altered, and enriched. The lofty 
chancel arch and the original and plainer work of the 
arcades dated from a period earlier than that of the enriched 
work upon them. Tt was not unlikely that when the monks 
regained] possession of their temporarily forefeited rivhts, and 
a richer and more ornamental treatment became general, they 
elaborated the older arcade, somewhere about 1120, and 
built the lofty clerestory above. The special glory of the 
church was, of course, the fertility of invention, and the deli- 
cate beauty of the work, in this arcade. “Take the capital 
of that second column,” he said, “vou will find no fewer than 
six distinct patterns, and it is perhaps no stretch of imagina- 
tron to suppose five or six Benedictines, each with fern-leaf 
or plantain-leaf in hand, endeavouring in a passion of artistic 
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rivalry to reproduce the natural beauty of the plants in their 
well-tended gardens beyond the wall.” At any rate, " they 
dreamt not ot a perishable home who thus could build." Pro- 
ceeding, he said the present perpendicular porch was prob- 
ably erected about 1400, and they might perhaps assume that 
the south doorway standing within it was really of the date 
of the interesting beak-head which surmounted и. Of ин. 
characteristic aml curious moulding there were very few 
examples in Sussex. But personally he was inclined to 
think that the beak-head frame was removed from elsewhere, 
and that the doorway was of a later date.,Both of the oll 
and much-wom oak doors, stout enough, as doubtless was 
intended, to withstand pirates and marauders, were of con- 
siderable interest, and the inner door and Из ironwork were 
certainly of very early date. He gave many interesting 
details voncern.ng the architectural history of the Church 
in later vears, and, im conclusion, he said: "We may well 
ask ourselves what was the secret of these old designers 
and masons, the secret which again and again baffles 
us when we study these early buildings, we who are 
constantlv, vet so vainly, endeavouring to produce a Ке 
result. The perfect sense of proportion, the restraimed 
dignity, the effortless and indescribable charm, they ever 
elude us. But one thing we can do, Whether it be parish 
church or secluded manor house, humble cottage, or half- 
ruined gateway, or even the simpler smaller survival of our 
ancestors daily life in furniture, or fabric, or household ware 
—we can help to guard and preserve these things for the 
education and delight of following generations.” 


——»«——- 
GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 


OR some time it has been apparent to even the least 
observant passer-by that “something” is being done 
at the cathedral. ¿A large scaffold has been erected 

on the north side of the choir as high as the parapet of the 
clerestory wallhead, and on this a crane now stands. By 
means of inclined planes workmen орат access іс the top 
of this scaffolding, and through portions of the roof from 
which the covering has been removed to an almost level plat- 
form covered with lead extending from wallhead to wall- 
head. This has been erected so that the roof may be 
repaired, and, if necessary, removed, without disturbing the 
fabric below. It forms an ideal spot from which to view the 
of the earlier lining, which is seen in the stone moulding 
erected 1824, having been removed. This is evidently the 
second. plaster ceiling ; yet neither of these followed the curve 
of the earlier lining, which is seen in the stone тош 
round the four windows at the east gable, and was m the 
form of a pointed trefoil. The old oak roof which is now 
revealed has been a very fine one indeed, consisting of mas: 
sive timbers, well jointed and pinned together with oak 
dowels. But it has been very badly treated. When the 
plaster ceiling was introduced, the moulded couples whic 1 
were over each wall shaft and midway between have been 
roughly hewn back so as to line with the others, and in some 
cases the couples have been actually severed and made uj 
at the sides with rough pieces of pine. 

At various times an immense amount of patching has been 
done which can hardly have added much to the strength о! 
the roof, although adding considerably to its weight. As 
originally constructed, with its tie beams at the level of the 
wallhead over every wall shaft and intermediate, this roof 
must have been a very strong one; but considering the treat- 
ment it has received since then it is really little short of 
marvellous that it is standing to-day. But the removal of 
the plaster vault has made the design of the onginal ceiling 
apparent, and now it is only a question of time till there 18 
a roof on the choir, new in so far as it is necessary to renew 
it, but incorporating all the ancient sound oak in the construe- 
tion, exerting no outward pressure on the walls, and built to 
the same design as the 13th century roof. 

; There are evidences of intermediate moulded ribs, and also 
that the roof has been adorned with bosses carved and most 
probably richly coloured and gilded. It is to be hoped that 
the funds at the disposal of the authorities will enable these 
to be introduced again, so that the effect of the. roof may 
he the same as when this magnificent choir left the hand of its 
designer under Bishop William de Bondington. Additional 
interest is given to this fine roof by the door from the tower 
at the level of the wallhead, which, it has been pointed out 
by Mr. Macgregor Chalmers, led to a small platform just 
over the rood, from which the figures of our Lord with Marv 
and John at either side were suspended, and from which these 
figures were tended.—“ Glasgow Herald.” | 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


THE work of widening Bishopsgate Street Without, which 
has been undertaken by the City Corporation, has already 
begun, and the housebreakers are now busy in several of 
the buildings on the west side, says the “Limes.” The 
unprovement will involve the disappearance of some 30 
houses, including four taverns, on this side of what is at 
present the narrowest portion of the thoroughfare, and will 
extend from No. 137, opposite the Bishopsgate Congre- 
gational Chapel, to the quaint old building on the face of 
Which a sculptured tablet indicates the boundary between 
tae City and Norton Folgate. Fortunately nothing of 
historic or architectural note is to be found in the doomed 
buildings, although some of them are wainscoted from top 
to bottom. The few remaining picturesque relics of old 
Bishopsgate Street are on the east side, where three or four 
shops with projecting gables still survive as reminders of the 
Elizabethan mansion of Sir Paul Pindar, which stood there 
until, within the memory of living persons, it was swept 
away. 


A NEW Calvinistic Methodist Chapel was opened at Trefriw 
this week. The building is situated on a commanding site, 
and considerable preparatory expense was necessitated in 
clearing away the old existing property and excavating the 
site. The main entrance is approached from the road by 
an easy flight of steps leading to an open porch, in which 
1$ placed a tablet containing the memorial stones. Тһе 
chapel is 45ft. wide by ssft. long, and provides, with the 
galery, seating accommodation for about 550. А hand. 
ome organ occupies a position behind the pulpit, and its 
wooden case harmonises with the pulpit and surrounding 
woodwork, At the rear of the chapel are placed the various 
vestries, class-rooms, kitchen, and other offices, and above 
the:e, on a level with the gallery and opening direct from 
the high gurond at the rear of the site, is a commodious 
school-room, with accommodation for about 225. Exter- 
nally, the building is designed in the style of the 14th 
century Gothic. 


А COMMENCEMENT has been made with the erection of the 
new Anglican Church of St. Hilda and St. Helen, the future 
parish church of Dawdon. The estimated cost will be 
about 435.500. The church will be in the Norman basilica 
style of architecture, with an apse. dt will be built of 
Lincolnshire faced bricks from Barton-on-Humber. The 
nave will be an arcade of six semi-circular arches on either 
side, and there will be two side aisles, chancel, organ 
chamber, vestries, morning chapel, baptistry and porch. 
The length over all, including the chancel, will be 130ft., 
and the width §3ft. 4ins., but the greatest width, including 
the organ chamber and the north chapel, will be 66ft. The 
nave will be 81ft. long bv 35ft. wide, and the side aisles 
би. 6ins. wide. The porch and baptistrv add tft. to the 
length, and the chancel itself is to be 38ft. long. The 
flooring will be concrete and wood blocks, while the 
passage ways will be paved with asbestic jointless flooring. 
The seating will be chairs. The church has been designed 
by Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, diocesan architect, and is being 
erected by Messrs. John Clark and Sons, of Ryhope. The 
clerk of works is Mr. A. Gordon, of East Boldon. 


A MEETING of the Governors of Hutchesons? Educational 
Trust was held in the Hutchesons’ Buildings, Ingram Street, 
Giasgow, on the roth inst. Regarding the minutes of the 
Special Committee on a proposed new girls’ school, to be 
erected in Kingarth Street, South Side of the city, the 
chairman said a letter had been received from the Glasgow 
Building Trades Emplovers’ Council with regard to the 
placing of the contract. Ав the school was required 
urgently, the Special Committee had decided that the whole 
thing should go as one contract, while the association 
referred to had asked that the work be let in separate con- 
tracts. This the committee had declined to do. With 
regard to the plans. six sets had been submitted and 
examined, and the committee had elected in favour of that 
labelled “D.” “The architects? estimated cost was £19,745. 
The minutes also asked that the School Committee have 
power to send the plans to the Education Department. 
Instructions had been given that £15 be paid to the un- 
successful competitors. The minutes having been adopted. 
the chairman opened the envelopes containing the names of 
the architects who had submitted plans. when it was learned 
that the successful firm was Messrs. Thomson and Sandi- 
lands, Glasgow. In the report prepared for the governors, 
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the cost of the buildings to be erected by Messrs. Thom. 
son and Sandilands is estimated at 4,20,367. 


THE “Sussex Daily News” notes Messrs. Lanchester 
and Rickards’ new building as follows :—Above the 
now-familiar hoardings on the site of the Royal 


Aquarium the almost snow-white walls of the new Methodist 
Central Buildings are now rising. This is the building 
which is being erected at such great cost out of the 
Wesleyan Twentieth Century Fund, and it promises to be 
well worthy of the denomination. It is designed massively, 
vet not heavily, decoratively but not ornately, in the 2oth 
century Renaissance style. The principal feature will be 
the central dome, which, however, some think has not been 
made quite high enough. The building, admirable as it is, 
will scarcely harmonise with the grey, medieval Abbey. Its 
colour and lines are more akin to those of the War Office 
and the other new Government buildings in Whitehall. 
Inside, the arrangements are to be carried out on an elabo- 
rate scale. Rich marbles will be extensively used in the deco- 
rations; and an inkling of the size of the rooms may be 
conveyed when one says that the tea-room will accommodate 
a thousand people, and the great congress hall (which will 
be let tor concerts and meetings) two thousand five hundred. 
The erection of the edifice on the place once occupied by the 
Aquarium may be regarded as a sort of compensation for the 
dedication of the site of Exeter Hall to hotel purposes, and 
the conversion of Dr. Clifford's old chapel in Praed Street 
into a white and gold cinematograph “palace.” 


THE latest addition to Wolverhampton's educational equip- 
ment is comprised in the Graiselev Schools—the first erected 
by the local education authority under the Act of 1902, 
Which were formerly opened by Alderman Levi Johnson 
(chairman of the Education Committee). The schools have 
been erected on a site two acres in extent. They consist 
of two blocks of buildings, mainly one storey in height, 
and provide accommodation for 400 boys, 400 girls, and 
300 infants, with provision for an additional class-room for 
each department; also for a cookery and manual instruction 
centre. The infant block, which 1s detached from the 
other, is placed nearest to the entrance, and consists of an 
assembly hall soft. by 3oft., five class-rooms, and private 
rooms for head and assistant teachers; also hat and cloak 
room, lavatorv, and store-rooms for books and apparatus. 
The ‘accommodation provided in the boys’ and girls’ 
department is identically the same: seven class-rooms are 
provided for each departmeut, with private rooms for head 
and assistant teachers, hat and ¢loak-room, lavatories, etc. 
A large hall. 7oft. bv 35ft., is placed between the two 
departments, having direct acces: from each, and is intended 
for the use of both. The buildings have been designed on 
the pavilion type of plan. Each class-room is entered from 
an open verandah, though internal doors are provided 
between cla‘s-rooms for the convenience of the teachers. 
The windows which are provided on both sides of every 
class-room are the ordinary double-hung sash windows, with 
fixed steel hoppers arranged at a height so as to ventilate 
above the heads of any teacher standing before a class. No 
extract ventilators are provided in the ceiling. and the 
amount of ventilation is regulated by the height to which 
the sash is raised. As the site has a considerable slope 
from front to back, the verandahs are sloped with the 
ground, so as to avoid deep foundations and steps that 
would have added to the cost had all the rooms ‘been kept 
on one level. The buildings are quite plain in design, and 
all costly material or ornament has been omitted. Тһе 
walls are built in picked common bricks, with terra-cotta 
window sills and brick arches. The roofs are covered ‘with 
Staffordshire tiles. Internally the walls are lined with salt- 
glazed tiles up to the level of the window sills, and are 
plastered above. The ceilings are all plastered, and either 
flat or curved, but without anv mouldings. The floors of 
the assembly halls and class-rooms are of wood blocks, the 
entrance lobbies and hat and cloak-rooms are laid. with 
terazzo, and the verandahs in granolithic. The heating 15 
on the hot-water low pressure system. The artificial light 
is by gas. The whole of the site not built upon is covered 
with tar paving, excepting a small portion of boys’ vard 
reserved. for gardening. The contractors for the buildings 
were Mes:rs. Willcock and Co. The heating apparatus has 
been supplied by Messrs. Мапе“ and Co. The desks and 
furniture have been supplied bv Messrs. Tllingworth and 
Ingham, of Leeds; and Messrs. Wake and Dean, of Bristol. 
The architects are Messrs, Fleeming and Son, of Wolver- 
hampton and Wellington.— Birmingham Express." 
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OLD MIDDLESEX. 


F we respect the old saying, “Not to look a gift- horse 
in the mouth," we may find much satisfaction with 
the “Memorials of Old Middlesex,”* which we owe: 

to the editorship of Mr. J. Tavernor Perry. The subject 
is one with so many points of interest. which have been 
treated of that it will unquestionably appeal to a large circle 
of readers. We may note, however, that a chapter is 
devoted to the rood screens and lofts in Middlesex, 
although the writer (Mr. Vallance) says there are no rood 
screens, and that parclose screens at Harefield and South 
Mimms, and fragments in other places, are all the county 
can now show of the screenwork it must have once 
possessed! The utmost that could be done, therefore, was 
to gather up such scattered records of screenwork as are 
afforded by written documents and the evidences of the old 
buildings. It cannot be said that the old churches of 
Middlesex present a very interesting display in the volume, 
though good photographs are given of the fine font at West 
Drayton, and the Norman door at Harmondsworth. In the 
chapters on “Parks and Historic Houses," by the Rev. J. 
Chas. Cox, the “Riverside Haunts,” ‘by Warwick Draper, 
and the “Pilgrimage of the Brent,” by the Editor, there 
are interesting illustrations, whilst the chapters on “ Chiswick 
House,” by J. Phene Spiers, and “ Holland House,” by the 
Earl of Ilchester, are two of the best in the book. Mr. 


From “Memorials of 
Old Midd'esex.” Geo. Allen and Sons, Rathbone Place. 


The Obelisk Gate in Burlington Lane. 


Tavernor Perry also treats of old Chelsea, and S. W. 
Kershaw of Fulham Palace. We print elsewhere consider- 
able extracts from Mr. Spiers’ admirable chapters on 
Chiswick House, as regards the Chiswick Villa which was 
added thereto. But we must sav that this able essay in 
classic design and the later Renaissance periods takes a more 
interesting place in the book than any of the earlier 
memorials. Swakeley House, which is so fine an example 
of a Stuart mansion, does not show for anything like its real 
value in a rather dull photograph, whilst Mr. Tavernor 
Perrv's line drawings are at their best in the placid pictures 
of the Gazebo and old gateway, which we print from the 


*“Memoria's of Old Middlesex.” George Allen and Sons. 155, net. 
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illustrations in the text. The article on Holland House is 


especially interesting in view of its possible future fate. 
Lord Ilchester says that in the main features the grounds 
continue at present as they were in the days of the younger 
branch of the Fox family. It is a pity that there are no 
illustrations whatever to the chapter on Syon Church. Of 
the gardens, Mr. Cox says they may be safely pronounced 
to be amongst the best in the kingdom. It will probably 


A Deserted Gazebo. From “Memorials of Old Middlesex.” 


be of such charming bits as the backwater of the Brent, on 
page 281, and of the many things least reminiscent of the 
great city which dominates the county, that the reader’s 
memory will be the most pleasantly exercised. 


---Ж--- 


OLD BUILDINGS BY THE SOUTH DOWNS 
| IN WEST SUSSEX. 


I. 

T has often been remarked that the most rural and un- 
touched part of England is in Sussex; this strikes a 
visitor here who has travelled in England as more or 

less correct. Things appear quite in their natural state of 
repose; “pulling down," that delightful entertainment of 
the Britisher, hasn't obtained here much, and it doesn't 
appear as 1f it will yet. 

One great pleasure one has in the old buildings is the 
infinite variety of the materials with which they are con- 
structed ; one sees, almost within a circuit of a mile or two, 
oak beam, wattle-and-daub, chalk, stone, flint, weather 
tiling, and plaster; on the roofs are tiles, slates, thatch, 
and stone—one building alone often has some of almost all 
these materials. Perhaps the most used material is flint. 
Now flint-work is a wide term as applied to this country, as 
the old builders had many modes of doing it.” The most 
ancient one naturally sees in the churches: the flints built 
with plentv of mortar, and plaster laid on the face, so that 
only parts of the flints appear on the surface. This is seen 
in many of the churches, though not in the houses; it 
gives a refined and excellent texture, well suited to harmonise 
with the stone groins, mouldings, and windows. Another 
not quite so old a mode is to build in single stones, with- 
out pattern, in a haphazard manner, and show more of the 
flints and less plaster. One sees this in the quaint and 
picturesque little church of Heyshott (Мо. т). Later on 
courses of stone are built in occasionally, the flints being 
roughly cut. (By-the-bye, Hevshott is the perish where 
Cobden was born, I believe, and a most delightful little 
place it is). Another old mode was to build in courses of 
chalk, and, rather later, bricks—thin bricks, of ‘course. 
Neatly cut flints, with thin joints, such as one sees in East 
Anglia, do not often appear here. In Harting Church 
(No. 10) the flints are roughly cut, and are built in courses 
about a foot high, with alternate courses of chalk. The 
joints te the Aints are large and flat. A still later mode 
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is to build in flints uncut, with large, flat joints, with brick 
or stone quoins, and another mode was to roughly cut the 
flints and put in chippings of flint in the large mortar 
joints. I’ve seen modern efforts at this not very successful. 
I don’t think the old builders ever used the hard V mortar 
Joint in section that one sees in modern work here. I’ve 
seen old work where the joints to the flints have been 
raked out, or come out by time, showing the profile of 
almost every flint, and this is pleasing: but the old 
builders knew absolutely the right breaking of the wall sur- 
face—not forced too much on the eve by hard or rough 
breaking of the surface—and the results of their textures is 
charming in the extreme to those who think, like many of 
us, that texture is one of the great delights of the art of 
building. 

At that interesting old house at Bignor (No. 3), one has 
the wattle-and-daub; no doubt originally all the panels 
between the beams were of this. Some of the original 
ones are left as put up hundreds of vears ago, but some 
have gone and been replaced in some cases with more 
modern wattle-and-daub, in others with flints, and in others 
with bricks. I noticed that hazel was used originally for 
this wattle; probably the cause of decav, for oak, as used 
in other parts, is. of course, more lasting—the old wattle- 
and-daub used fairly rough, and never flat, the oak beams 
not planed, together give a pleasing texture. 

In this building, as in many, the repairs, as and when 
necessary, have been carried out during its lifetime in а 
simple and natural manner, and the house 18 in по way 
spoilt. No doubt this was a veoman’s house—though a 
rather unu:ual and a particularly interesting one, as there 
are comparatively few that have the overhanging bays at 
each end of the front—with hall in middle, going up to 
roof, and double floors at each end. Then, as so usual 
all over the country, a hundred or two vears later, a floor 
was put to divide hall into two storevs, and chimnevs built. 
One sees where the beams were cut for this purpose. 
Certainly it was not thatch originally—the lines and charac- 
ter requiring stone or tiles, and I wish one of these could 
be substituted for the thatch! 

Not far from this, at West Burton (No. 2). is a stone 
house with stone roof. in some parts, with a characteristic 
doorway in front wall, and a dwarf wall and sloped path 
from road. There is a large and beautiful brick chimney 
to this house. that looks as sound as when built. I believe 
the distinguished musician, Mr. Leonard Borwick, occupies 
this house. | 

Close to this house is a charming cottage (No. 7) of the 
true Sussex type of cottage built for, and always thatched, no 
doubt; one notices, as so usual, the outbuildings or addi- 
tions covered hv the main roof running down over them 
іп a natural way, giving such a snug and sound appearance. 
The panels were originally probably wattle-and-daub; now 
thev are brick, but well done. The timbers in cottages of 
this type are not so large as in the veoman’s houses—in 
the latter the main ones were about nine or ten inches 
across, and in those such_as the one at West Burton six 
or seven iftches; still. in all timber houses here the sizes 
varv much. I suggest to all those who build cottages to 
study such a one as the West Burton one; it contains all the 
elements of good cottage building. 

At Lodsworth (Nos. 5, 6, 9) can be seen many sneci- 
mens of wattle-and-daub—much of it still in good order— 
in some cases panels are filled with flints, and T'm not sure 
some were not originallv so treated. 

At Bepton (No. 4) is a good specimen of the original 
veoman's houses—these were the houses. no doubt. put mp 
when the general enclosure of the land was carried out in 
the 16th century. The Sussex mode was to hin both ends 
of the roof. this fairly steep and generous (as Mr. Хоузеу 
so much delights in), and any additions covered by carrving 
the main roof down over them—sometimes the whole of the 
roof at the back was carried down to within six or seven 
feet of the ground. Th’s sound mode of roofing is one of 
the causes. of course, of their lasting so long. 

An excellent specimen of a red brick house is the old 
almshouse at Petworth (No. 8); the thin bricks and thick 
mortar joint giving a texture looked for in vain in most 
modern work. This house is unspoilt inside and out. and 
there are many delightful and simple details of craftsman- 
ship that will please those who are interested in the crafts. 
Beside it is an interesting stone-built house, with curved 
gables (No. тт), and interesting fineals (qy., built by the 


man who Фа West Burton house, No. 2). It is unspoilt, 
though I think the lead lights are gone, and I fancy it will 
soon want a few repairs. The stone, I presume, is local— 
one sees this warm-coloured, rather rough-textured stone in 
many buildings, and I guarantee it was left from the tool 
and not smoothed with drags when executed! | 

One will find in this country of the -Downs that certain 
modes of work kept to certain districts of sometimes not 
more than two or three miles circuit. At the north side 
of the Downs, where in the steep declivities are the chalk 
quarries, chalk is much used, and has been from time im- 
memorial. When one gets right into the hills, more south, 
there is a great quantity of flint-work, with brick—quoin: 
of the latter, half brick and one brick alternately—bricks 
were scarce and flints plentiful. Away north of the Downs 
the brick quoins are more ample. It is astonishing how 
well the small brick quoins look with the flints—of course, 
helped by the thin bricks. 

I wonder chalk is not more used now—it weathers well, 
and the quarries are still in use, and it is easily obtainable. 
When this is treated well with appropriate mortar jointing, 
its appearance is all that could be desired. Harting Church 
north transept (No. 10) is all of chalk, except buttresses 
and windows of stone. The joint here is flat and wide, and 
covers the edges of the stones, and the stones are of various 
sizes, and the effect is delightful. Harting Church should 
be studied for texture; we have referred to the flint-work 
in it before. 

Of course, one hears it said that the old builders did this 
sort of work becau:e their fathers did it before them, and 
unconsciously did good things, whereas if we try we become 
affected and stilted. No doubt tradition helped them, but 
to those who study old work, and see scarcely two pieces of 
any kind alike (in fact one sees a craving desire for experi- 
ment and variety), it is nonsense to say that the old builders 
were not cont `nuouslv studying their modes; and they only 
arrived at success by hard work and gaininy knowledge as 
they went on, just as everyone has to do, I suppose, who 
succeeds in anything. 


M. H. P. 

—— — X س‎ — — 

NOTES. 
T last there is sight of an end in the long 
discussion on the Manchester Infirmary site. 
А special committee of the Manchester City 
Council, appointed to consider the best means o: 
utilizing the site of the old Manchester Infirmary 


in the centre of the city, decided, on Wednesday, to recom- 
mend the erection on the site of an art gallery and free 
library, ai a cost of £250,000. 
IT is well to note the impression made by modern buildings 
on the unprofessional man. ‘The “Western Mercury” says: 
“The palatial G.P.O. extension, which has been in process 
of erection for nearly five years, is all but complete, and: 
within a few weeks will be occupied. It is without doubt 
а strikingly handsome building, and one might without 
exaggeration describe it as the most palatial public office m 
London. Jt is carried out in ferro-concrete, and the walis, 
supporting columns and publie counter are of Connemara 
marble." 


Mr. Davey James Brooks, of Laleham Lodge, King's 
Avenue, Clapham Park. survevor. senior partner in the firm 
of Messrs. Howell and Brooks. of 4, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C., left estate of the value of 421,966. 


In place of the frontage of the Brussels Exhibition which 
was designed by M. Acker and was destroyed by the fire. 
a new architectural front, also designed by М. Acker, 15 


beine erected, in the form of a model of the beautiful castle 


of Schonbrunn, savs the “Times.” 


WE know of a charming old country dane which has been 
needlesslv spoiled thy the vandalism and extravagance 

those responsible for the building of a conntry school (the 
sheol itself not being needed!). Fine old trees have been 
needlessly pulled down, extensive birch énciosures and iron 
rail'ngs have been built to enclose a plavground which is not 
used. etc.. etc. One therefore looks with much pleasure 10 
the promised success of Professor Baldwin Brown's protest 
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against the spoliation of Coldharbour by the needless 
destruction of tine old trees. We are told the foolish destzuc- 
tion already accomplished was the result of à negative father 
than a positive policy of supervision! How delightful ! 

А DEPUTATION from the recently-formed Scottish Garden 
Suburb Company, Limited, waited on Gourock Town Coun- 
cil on August 25 to ask permission to form a new street in 
continuation of Manor Crescent, Gourock. The desired 
permission was to enable the company to proceed with the 
scheme for the formation of a garden suburb at the east end 
of Gourock, which was set afloat originally mainly to ro- 
vide housing accommodation. for the torpedo Got МЕ 
On behalf of the company, Mr. А. Peden Fyfe stated that 
the scheme would follow as closely as possible the lines of 
the English garden suburbs, and the latest methods 
employed in laying out these. In accordance with the Burgh 
Police Act regulations, the width of the street between 
line and building line would ђе 6of ., and there would be 
an open roadway of доң. The latest methods of town 


planning showed that it was generally thought desirable that : 


something should be done to take these roads and streets 
away from the common appearance of ordinary town streets. 
Ле method recommended was the formation of “water 
tables,” which he understood were borders of grass with 
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would combine the beauties and interest of the country with 
the study of old architecture. Of good modern кел буны: 
we should think there are few parts of England with less to 
show, but Devon and Somerset are an architect’s Utopia in 
the matter of old churches and houses. Of such delightful 
old interiors as that of Pilton, which we reproduce from 
this interesting little guide book, there is an endless arra 

Where the pertection of old carved and painted screens ad 
quaint old pulpits, bench ends, and font covers may ‘be 
studied. This section of the West Country here noticed is 
that served by the London and South- Western Railway 
which should be remembered especially for its service 
which follows In a half circle round ihe beautiful country 
trem Exeter, through Okehampton and Tavistock to 


· Plymouth. 


THE following is printed in the “Times” from the Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee revised edition of their standard 
specification for Portland cement. Continuation of the 
committee s inquiry into the determination of the initial 
setting time of cement showed that, while the final setting 
times as determined by the British Standard and the Vicat 
needles were in close approximation, the initial setting time 
as determined by the former differed considerably from that 
given ‘by the Vicat needle which is in general use, and also 
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A West Country Parish Church, Pi ton, Barns aple. 


rin et Ween the footpath and the roadway. While as yet 
hook. s к ы hew in Scotland, it was likely that 
which Baki, urged to adopt the Town Planning Act, 
i led шн make it practically compulsory. They wanted 
They had и ” Gourock with a scheme of that kind. 
fond le hen en the view of Government oñicials, and they 
with ы e scheme proposed was entirely in accordance 
the proposals made by the Legislature. 


ы к Od in: that Lord Pirie purchased the beaut!- 
hotise nir dn near Godalming, with its fine mansion 
iie de Y 3 = from the owners who came into possession 
result for ei Жы fh. f N Ir. Whitaker Wright’s estate. The 
de T public is that by various arrangements and 
ts od "ord Pirie has given the public permanent rights 

certain footpaths forming access in various wavs to 


Hurt Hill. 

ve hae Rote on “The Pleasures of Caravanning” which 
for e 1s by L. (2; R. Cameron in the “ Tramp 
Ме. Camera % (а magazine which improves every month). 
Wicks up A IS, We should say, the best guide living on the 
i . OF Caravanning, and his short article is most 
Interesting, 5 


“xy | А 
Mapa to Stay In the West Country" is a little booklet 
5% Cannot fail to stir the pulse of a holidav seeker who 


*The Homela 


nd Association, rs, Bedford ‘Street, W.C. Price 6d. 


From “Where to Stay in the Wost Country."* 


from that obtained by the rough-and-ready test of the finger 
nail. It was, therefore, considered preferable that only one 
instrument should be specified for determining the initial and 
hnal setting times, and the Vicat needle has now been 
adopted for the purpose. The question was considered of 
inserting a clause to provide against the expansion óf cement 
in cold water, but, after investigation, the committee 
decided against a test of the plunging type, as it depends on 
the setting time of the cement rather than upon its sound- 
ness. In regard to chemical composition, a minimum lime 
content has been inserted with a view of excluding cements 
other than Portland cements, the total'loss on ignition has 
been specified to provide an additional criterion of the 
quality of the cement, and to restrict the amount of water 
present, and provision is now made for limiting the total 
amount of sulphur present in the cement, whether in the 
form of sulphides or of sulphates. Тһе instructions for 
gauging cement have been slightlv modified with the object 
of removing as far as practicable any ambiguity as to the 
actual cons'stency of the cement which may have existed 
under the previous instructions, and the growth of tensile 
strength of cement and sand briquettes has been graded in a 
similar manner to that of neat cement briquettes. 


Tue “ Daily Telegraph” says:—In 1848, when the Cistercian 
convent of St, Urbain in Lucerne was suppressed, all the trea- 
sures which had been collected during many centuries were 
sold for next to nothing. Among them were fifty-four beau- 
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tifully carved 17th century stalls from the chapel. Now the 
Spirit of strife has ended, an attempt was made to repur- 
chase the stalls, but the owner placed a prohibitive price 
upon them, asking £6,000, so the cantonal museum will 
have to do without them. The owner, an English collector, 
was not impelled by avarice, it is explained, for he has 
presented the stalls to the new cathedral at Westminster. 


Mr. O’Brien SMYTH, late chief inspector in the architectural 
department of the Local Government Board for Ireland, has 
retired, after twenty-seven years’ service, and has been suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Lewis E. H. Deane, son of Sir "Thomas 
Deane. 

Mr. WALTER EMDEN, the architect, who has been Mayor of 
Dover for the past three years, will, it is understood, accede 
to the wish of the council that he should continue т 
office during the Coronation year. Mr. Emden is an ex- 
Mayor of Westminster, and is (says the " Telegraph") still 
an alderman of that corporation. 


THE subject of better roads is no doubt an urgent one in 
this country, and with the rapid development of mechanical 
methods of propulsion the need for a widespread improve- 
‘ment is manifest. The sooner it is done the better, even 
if we have to add an additional road tax to all our vehicles. 
Mr. Ed. Owen Greening, in the “ Agricultural Economist” 
for August, says: It is developments of this nature that give 
the lead to nations to-day. 'We have adopted the idea of 
electric traction from America, and copied the French idea 
of motor vehicles. Ме are putting down tramways along 
our existing roads and multiplying motor vehicles of all 
kinds upon them. But the roads themselves are inadequate 
for the new and better methods of conveyance. We have 
only to note the congested state of things brought about in 
old streets and roads where electric trams are laid down, to 
realise our dilemma. We want roads in Britain capable of 
accommodating the new forms of quick traffic and the older 
methods of slower transit at the same time. We want old 
roads bringing up to modern requirements. We want 
methods of making, paving, watering, and maintaining 
which will render travelling and carriage by motor vehicles 
possible without the dust nuisance. The roads should be 
broad enough to allow a double line of electric trams to be 
put down as the time comes for the need of such additions. 
The sidewalks should be pleasantly separated from the 
goods traffic by broad strips of grass planted with trees. 
If we could copy the Hungarian plan of planting with fruit 
trees so much the better. This grand provision of adequate 
roads for modern requirements J know means a vast outlay, 
hut even if it cost a hundred millions to bring our road and 
railway systems up to date it would pay us to carry it out. 
I would not hesitate to spend upon it, if need be, half of 
our present huge expenditure on military and naval arma- 
ments for many years to come. The question of road 
development lies at the very heart of the problems of the 
future. 


ГА 


ThE President and Council of the Royal Academy аге соп. 
gratulated by the “Times” on the truly revolutionary step 
they have taken in giving the use of their galleries for the 
International Town Planning Conference in October. They 
have actually admitted that some use should be made of 
their empty galleries during October! Time after time it 
has been suggested that something of the kind should be 
done, and even that the autumn should be devoted to an 
exhibition of architecture, sculpture, and other arts. No 
attention whatever has ‘been paid to such advice; but at last 
a cloud like a man’s hand has appeared on the horizon—one 
little concession has been made—and who knows whether 
the future may not be preparing some real reforms 2 


THE new British section at Brussels Exhibition will be 
opened to the public on September 15. 


Dr. H. A. Lorentz, the well-known Dutch explorer, savs 
of the dwellings of a new race discovered among the snow 
mountains of New Guinea: These people lived in little 
huts, all of which were raised about ten feet from the 
ground, access ‘being obtained by a notched pole. These 
little huts were divided into two, one half being used for 
domestic animals—mostly pigs, who presumably also climhed 
the rough ladder—and the other half by the people them- 
selves. Thev live. as I have said, in the stone age. I 


— 


noticed several curious things about these people, none of 
whom wore a stitch of clothing. 


ARCHITECTS are sometimes heard of by the public through 
other sources than by their buildings, and Mr. Moisant, the 
Chicago architect, who was flying from Paris to London, 
and Mr. B. J. Y. Bentley, son of the Bentley, our great 
Gothic architect, who is to go by motor car £rom the Cape 
to Cairo this fall, afford two instances. 


THE Shakespeare Memorial Committee are to furnish a most 
interesting exhibition in the Whitechapel Art Gallery in 
October and November of Shakespearian relics, with things 
illustrative of the growth and progress of the drama. The 
historical models of stages and stage settings should be 
amongst the most interesting items. 


ж----- 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE MARKET CROSS, ABERDEEN. 


THE granite city is something of a revelation to those who 
see it for the first time in the early morning sunshine, when 
the sparkle of the sun on the granite walls is very pleasing. 
Aberdeen has been fortunate in much of its modern archi- 
tecture, as our illustration of Castlegate indicates. Тһе 
Market Cross is one of the best architectural features of its 
kind in the kingdom, and has the advantage of an admirable 
setting. Aberdeen is assuredly one of the most attractive 
cities for residence in the kingdom, and it will be news to 
many that in midwinter its temperature is within one degree 
of that of London. From a publication of the Industrial 
Development Committee, we learn that the weekly rate of 
wages for masons, carpenters, plumbers, plasterers, and 
painters is 345. 5d. 


OLD BUILDINGS BY THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
THESE sketches are referred to in the article by M. H. Р. 


CHISWICK VILLA. 


SWAKELEY HOUSE. 


THESE illustrations from * Memorials of Old Middlesex " are 
referred to elsewhere. 
ж 


ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT. 


IFFICULT as is the matter of copyright for 
architects’ designs, there are occasionally cases 
in which the claim for damages may 

fairly sustained. Such a опе is that related by 
the “Daily Graphic,” as follows:—M. Acker, the arch!- 
tect of the Brusseis Exhibition, having observed that a rival 
had erected two houses in the Avenue Albert, the facades of 


, Which were a reproduction of a facade he had designed for 


a building in the Avenue Louise, brought an action against 
his rival, and claimed damages in the Brussels Courts. M. 
Acker won his case, the tribunal basing its decision on the 
fact that the facades designed by the defender were, from 
the level of the street to the second floor, a servile copy of 
the design of which M. Acker was the author, and that the 
slight differences in detail were only intended to disguise 
the counterfeit. In consequence, the imitative architect was 
condemned to pay to M. Acker an indemnity of £80, and 
the pursuer was authorised to publish the judgment in three 
newspapers selected by him, at the expense of the defender. 

The above case might suggest a whole series of effective 
actiens bv architects. But such a view would be very mis- 
leading. 'The vital points of good architecture are not the 
placing of features, tricks or dodges of style or manner or 


` detail, but the subtler and finer qualities are things which 


would be very difficult to protect. It may be replied that 
if there are things so fine and subtle they will ђе difficult 
to imitate. This is doubtless true, and we imagine that the 
law of copyright will be of \little value to the best archi- 
tects, and indeed less likely to be set in motion by them 
than by anv others. у 

On the subject of architectural copyright we doubt not 
most architects will be inspired by the desire to pro- 
tect themselves to the utmost, and to obtain some 
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definite copyright protection. The more we consider it the 
less do we see a chance of any reasonable method. It ds, 
we think, more likely that the benefits of copyright would 
be conferred on clever business men than on artists. In 
“Country Lite” for August 20, there are some letters from 
architects on the subject, and they chiefly lend colour to our 
view. The spirit evinced in the letter from Mr. Voysey is 
that of a true artist. He says: By claiming protection for 
architectural production you drag it down to the level of 
commercialism. An artist is more or less the product of 
his time, and certainly deeply indebted to all artists that 
have gone before him. Moreover, architectural art is a 
development, and though it is easy for an arthitect to tell 
what in his work is so? entirely his own, he «an never 
denote with any certainty what is. Furthermore, the artistic 


temperament must ever be producing, putting forth and 


giving; generosity of spirit is essential. ‘The poorest 
struggling artist feels he must put forth his best whether it 
be rewarded or not. "This is a feeling to encourage. A 
true love of beauty naturally seeks to sec beauty scattered 
broadcast. It is the selfish commercial instinct that would 
wish to limit the production of beauty for personal gain. 
Therefore architecture as an art must be dishonoured bv 
encouraging the artist to regard his productions of beauty 
from à commercial point of view. Nothing so degrades the 
artist as the thought of reward while at his work. Mr. 
Justice Scrutton (than whom there is no greater living autho- 
rity on the subject of copyright) says in his note appended 
to his signature to the report of the committee on the Law 
of Copyright, “1 have a strong view against the inclusion of 
architecture as a subject matter of protection. I see great 
difficulties in the trial of what are new and original houses 
or features of houses, and equal difficulties in the remedies ; 
and I agree with the view of the Commissioners of 1878 that 
architecture should not be included." It is perhaps worthv 
ol note that Section 7 of the Bill, which is entitled 
" Remedies in the Case of Architecture," if correctly printed, 
expressly excludes any protection to architecture. 

Mr. Lutvens well remarks: As vour note in last week's 
issue justly says, the proposed extension of copvright to 
works of architecture bristles with difficulties. This seems 
especially the case with the ownership of the copyright. 
Having designed a mantelpiece for A's house, shall I need 
his permission if I wish to use the same design for B’s? If 
50, ап enormous amount of unnecessary work will be thrown 
on an already overburdened profession. A very great archi- 
tect of last century used to say that he preferred to design 
a house on the lines of one he had already ‘built, so that he 
cold profit bv his own mistakes. Will not the new Bill 
discourage this obvious method of architectural development ? 
The general idea of protecting architects from the plagiarism 
now prevalent is a good one, but a dual ownership in the 
copyright of buildings seems to be contemplated, and it is 
doubtful whether this is workable, even if it were desirable. 

Mr. Guy Dawber says: Your note of last week with 
regard to the architectural provisions of the new Copyright 
Bill has sent me to the text of its obscure p:ioposals. They 
are evidently a step in the right direction, and if anything 
can be done to prevent speculative builders, and even some 
architects, from reproducing work of others without 
acknowledgment, they contain the kernel of an excellent Act. 
While I am in general sympathy with the Bill, it appears 
to me that there will be great difficulties in enforcing some 
of its Provisions in actual practice. Ifa building be copied 
ІП its main outlines with, however, these minor changes in 
design, which would be inevitable owing to differences in 
sites, will these changes make the infringer safe against legal 
Proceedings? If the copyright be vested in the architect, 
as the creator of the work, will the building owner be pre- 
vented from making subsequent alterations without the 
Architects consent? As the Bill at present stands, it seems 
to provide no answer to these questions, and it is obviously 
desirable that they and other dubious points shall he 
thoroughly thrashed out before it becomes law. 

Another writer very pertinently remarks: Mr. Justice 
Serutton noted the extreme difficulty in deciding what are 
new and original houses. Your note of last week seemed to 
Siggest a doubt as to whether the bench ot Magistrates is 
competent to decide such purely esthetic questions. Given 
the desirability of affording copyright protection to architec. 
ture, it is surely inevitable that a tribunal composed of ex- 
perts in matters architectural should he set up to settle such 
knotty points as would he raised by the working of the Act. 
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CHISWICK HOUSE. 


Ву В. PHENE Spiers, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. 


~ à very interesting book, entitled “Memorials of Old 
Middlesex,” Which has just been published Ly Messrs. 
George Allen and Sons,’ the editor (Mr. J. Гауетпог 
Perry) has collected a great deal of information, which it 
Is Most desirable to have together in one volume. He has 
been assisted in his task by various writers, and the book 
owes no little of its value to the article by Mr. Phene Spiers 
on Chiswick House. From this we quote the following 
particulars, which will lend interest to the illustrations which 
we publish, by permission, from the work. 

The earliest. record of Chiswick House is that made 
by John Bowack in ` Ihe Antiquities of Middlesex” 
(1705-6), in which he states that " in a lane north-east 
ot Chiswick Church is a noble ancient seat built by Sir 
Edward Warden alter the ancient manner.” Of Sir Edward 
Warden nothing is known, but the mansion referred to is 
shown in one of Клуб 5 drawings engraved by Kip, both of 
them Dutch artists. As in the title underneath it is 
described as the property of the Right Hon. Richard 
Bovle, Earl of Burlington, Kuyff’s drawing may have been 
made shortly after its purchase by him. The house is in 
the Jacobean style, and was probably built in the early part 
of the 17th century. | 

Alter passing through various hands, it was ‘bought by 
the first Earl of Burlington in 1685. ‘This transfer is also 
recorded by Bowack, who says: “In this seat formerly dwelt 
James, Duke of Monmouth” (he was a tenant only), “it was 
afterwards purchased by the Right Hon. the Earl of Burling- 
ton, where he lived and died, his son [it should be his 
grandson], the late Earl, used commonly to dwell there 
during the summer season.” The latter died іп 1703, whilst 
the third Earl, who was born in 1695, was still a minor, 
and it was not till some years after his return, in 1716, from 
his extensive travels through Italy, that he turned ‘his atten- 
tion to the development of the estate. He had probably 
already, when travelling through Italy, commenced the 
acquisition of the collection of pictures and antique statues 
and busts which subsequently decorated the new house ће 
built at Chiswick known as the Villa, the structures adjoin- 
ing it, and the large gardens to the front and rear and on 
tie West side. TN - 

The model of the Villa, which was built in 1729, was 
based on a villa near Vicenza, which was designed by 
Palladio for the Marquis Capra, and has served as a type 
for numerous structures of a similar description, not only in 
England, at Chiswick and Mereworth, but in France, being 
the plan of the original chateau of Bagatelle, near Paris. 
The Villa Capra is now more or less of а ruin, but draw- 
ings of it are published in a work by O. B. Scamozzi, 1796. 
Phe interior ot the circular room on the left, or west, side 
and of the central room, as shown on our plate. The 
ornamental details are extremely vigorous, and the decorated 
сети of the latter has preserved its rich colouring, so 
that it forms one of the gems of the Villa. | 

The erection of a type of building so novel as the Villa 
naturally excited a great deal of interest and some sarcasm, 
Lord Hervey stating “that it was too small to live in, and 
too large to hang on one’s watch-chain.” But it was not 
built to live in, the Earl still possessing the Jacobean house, 
which, so far as comfort is concerned, was probably much 
more suited to English requirements and tastes. Whilst 
recalling to the Earl the recollection of one of Palladio's 
works which he had seen and admired, the building was 
erected to hold some of the art treasures which he had 
acquired in Ttaly. Antique statues and busts were placed 
in the various niches, and, as we know, the walls of the 
rooms were hung with pictures, some of great beauty. 

The site chosen for the Villa was set back considerably 
behind that of the Jacobean house, in order to obtain a pd 
dignified approach; but as the Earl desired to isolate p 
Villa as much as possible, so that it could be seen on a 
sides, and at the same time provide a communication with 
the Jacobean house, à narrow connecting passage only was 
built at the north-east angle, and a suite of three other 
rooms was built beyond, making a fine north frontage. 

William Kent, Lord Burlington's architect, 15 said to 
have been an indifferent painter, a fair architect, and an 
excellent landscape gardener. So far as the first craft is 
concerned, little is known of his work, but in 1713 he is 
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said to have carried off the Pope's annual prize for a paint- 
ing. Judging. by his architectural work at Chiswick alone, 
he was certainly an architect of no mean capacity; the 
design for the principal front of the Villa shows that he 
possessed a good sense of proportion and an accurate know- 
ledge of the Corinthian order, which he emploved for the 
portico; in the double staircases of the north and south 
tronts he displays considerable originality, whilst in the 
scheme of his plan and the decorative design of the interior 
he certainly equals, if he does not surpass, the work of his 
distinguished predecessor, Palladio. 

Long vistas in front of the principal rooms of the Villa are 
laid out with green swards, flanked by avenues of cedar or 
lime trees, or gravel paths between hedges of clipped yew, 
in the former case terminated with smi-circular alcoves in 
cut myrtle, with niches filled with statues ur vases in the 
latter; three paths diverged from a centre, resulting in the 
geometrical subdivision of varied shapes, in which paths 
were laid out winding between trees of many kinds, which 
gave an appearance of great extent, a svstem which is more 
or less confined to English gardens. In frout of the centre 
of the Villa was a great avenue 4ooft. long, with a double 
row of cedars and lime trees, terminated by a semi- 
circular exedra formed of cut myrtle, in the niches of which 
were placed vases and antique statues, three of which, 
representing Cesar, Pompey, and Cicero, brought from 
Hadrian's Ville at Tivoli, are still zz situ. In front of the 
garden entrance was a gravel path lined with lime trees, 
420lt. long, leading to a centre, from which converged three 
avenues of clipped yew, some 6ooft. long, leading on the 
left to an Italian pavilion in two storeys in the centre to a 
temple of the Corinthian order. and on the right to an 
arbour in rusticated masonry. "The two former structures 
and avenues are gone, but the arbour still exists, with clipped 
vew hedge, 16ft. high, and is now known as Napoleon's 
walk, the name being given probably on account of a bust 
of Napoleon placed in a niche at the back of the arbour. 

On the death of the great Earl in 1753. Chiswick House 
passed into the possession of William, the fourth Duke of 
Devonshire, who had married his daughter and heiress, and 
who does not seem to have made anv further additions; but 
his successor, the fifth Duke, who succeeded to the title in 
1764, called in James Мула, R.A., the architect, who in 
1788 pulled down the Jacobean house and added two wings 
to the Villa. For the external design of these wings he 
adopted that emploved by Kent on the east side of the Villa, 
but he took away the pediment of the central projecting bay 
and added another storey ; he also took down the projecting 
balcony in the centre of this bay, and replaced the windows 
and the niches which flanked it with a Palladian window of 
three lights, similar to those of the Villa. 

The new western wing was then built to correspond with 
the eastern wing. These two wings were made soft. deep, 
which enabled Wyatt to obtain on the first floor two large 
rooms in the west wing, and two rooms of Jess depth in the 
rear of Kent’s drawing-room. Between the Villa and the 
two new wings, Staircases were built inside, which probably 
enabled Wyatt to take away the great external flight of steps 
on the north side. 

The famous gates of Chiswick House, now in front of 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, were purchased by the Duke 
of Devonshire іп 1837. They formed the principal 
entrance to Heathfield House, Turnham Green, a messuage 
bought bv Lord Viscount Dunkerron in 1747, who built the 
house. 

Between 1866 and 1879 H.M. King Edward УП., when 
Prince of Wales, spent many summers in the house and 
grounds, which were much enjoved by his voung family, and 
in 1879-1892 it was occupied by the late Marquis of Bute, 
to whom the fine collection of pictures and statuary would 
have been an attraction. These have all since 1892 been 
removed bv the late Duke of Devonshire tu Chatsworth and 
other seats of his Grace, the ‘house and grounds being then 
taken for a private lunatic asylum by two well-known 
specialists, Drs. Seymour and Charles Molesworth Tuke, 
whose grandfather, Dr. Edward Francis Tuke, is stated by 
Faulkner, writing in 1845, to have occupied the Manor 
Farm House, in Chiswick Lane, as a те са] asylum. He 
was succeeded ћу his son, Dr. Harrington Tuke. so that 
there have been in Chiswick three generations of doctor 


specialists in lunacy. 


— 
IMPROVEMENTS are being carried out to the water supply 
of Buckingham Palace. 
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THE OLDEST CHURCH ІМ ENGLAND. 


HE "Western Daily Mercury" has the following on the 
buried church of St. Piran:—The oldest church in 
England! A bold assertion, but, none the less, now 

almost an established fact. Lost in the sands for centuries 
at Perranzabuloe, midway between Perranporth and Cubert, 
the ornatory or church of St. Piran is now in the hands of a 
responsible committee, composed of the Lord Bishop of St. 


"Germans, the Rev. Canon Raffles-Flint, the V саг of Perran- 


zabuloe, Messrs. G. Coulter Hancock, of St. Agnes (the 


“owner of the land), Mr. "Fhurston С. Peter (the historian), 


of Redruth, with Mr. У. G. N. Earthy, of ‘Truro, as hon. 
secretary and treasurer. Excavations round the church are 
now being made quite down to the foundations of the build- 
ing, and shortly the ruins will be entirely coverd í with a 
concrete wall and roof, fitted with sliding windows, so as to 
prevent any turther decay or devastation, and thus preserve 
to future generations this most interesting relic of early 
Christianity in Cornwall. ! 

The erection of the church is attributed to St. Piran, a 
disciple of St. Patrick, and one of the band of saints from 
the Emerald Isle who landed at Hayle at the close of the 5th 
century. How long it was used it is impossible now to say, 
nor, at this distance of time, can any reason be assigned for 
such a bleak and desolate site having been chosen as the 
wild and barren sand dunes of Perranzabulos. But tradition 
has it that a sandstorm quite overwhelmed the oratory, and 
a larger and mere imposing structure was erected to take its 
place some quarter of a mile distant. ‘This second church 
was also threatened in like manner, and in 1805 was removed 
to its present situation—some two miles inland—:ts former 
position being marked by the old churchyard cross of Grecian 
design. 

The story of a “lost church in the sands” had been handed 
down from father to son as a tradition attached to the vil- 
lage, but its location was a secret of the sands until 1830, 
when a severe storm on the coast laid bare a portion of i. 
This was discovered by an old resident named Cottell, and 
the matter naturally afforded much gossip and interest at the 
time. Five years later, after considerable labour and 
expense had been taken and incurred by Mr. W. Michell, of 
Comprigney, Truro, excavation of the church was com- 
menced and carried to completion. With the exception of 
the roof, which had fallen in through the weight of sand 
upon it, the building was found practically intact. Careful 
notes and plans made at the time should prove of the 
greatest value and use to the present committee. It is Kr 
tended to restore, as far as possible, to their original position, 
several pieces of carved stone found in excavating, also the 
three carved heads now in possession of the Royal Institution 
of Cornwall at the Museum at ‘Truro. Otherwise the relic 
will not be tampered with, except to cement the top of the 
walls to preserve them in their present condition. | 

The work is progressing rapidly under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Morley В. Collins, architect (Redruth), and 
Messrs. Mitchell and Bond (Camborne), the contractors. The 
tent is occupied dav and night by relays of interested workers, 
who, being always on the spot, take reverent care of the 
many human remains constantly brought to light. Among 
these тау be mentioned Mr. ‘Athelstan Riley, Mr. A. de la 
Роша (graduate of Oxford), Canon S. Raffles-Flint, of 
Ladock, the Revs. Harry Edwardes, R. Т. 5. Tolson, and 
Е. Е. “Tavlor and Mr. D. Graves. The present occupants 
are Mr, Edward Tavlor (son of the Rev. E. Е. Taylor, 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools), and Mr. Frank Guise, of 
Felsted, Essex, who at the last Bisley meeting won the 
Spencer cup in the Public Schools Competition. À more 
health-giving spot for a holiday could not be chosen than the 
beautiful undulating sand dunes of Perran, with its wide 
expanse 200ft. above the sea, swept by the pure freshening 
breezes of the Atlantic. But it is a different story at night, 
when the wind rushes between the hillocks and whistles 


through the stiff rush grass; when the night air 18 . 
mysterious sounds, and the weird ¢ry of the seagull, coup © 


with the knowledge that one is in the midst of the sleeping 
dead, sends nervous shivers through the boldest. dues 
The skeleton unearthed during the last few day 


is surrounded by slate slabs, forming a rough SE 
or cist. and is resting at full length, un г. 


those discovered higher up the coast, at Harlyn Bay, 
Colonel Bellars, which lie in a contracted position on A 
left sides. The position of the body is due east-west, thus 
pointing to Christian burial. Underneath this skeleton 15 
a smaller one—probably a child of about sıx years old— 
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which is lying almost at right angles, and still lower down 
in the sand are traces ol further stabs ot slate, wnich prob- 
ably cover other skeletons. An interesting feature of the 
skulls tound up to the present 15 the pertece сопа поп of tae 
teen, each jaw being full of beautiful white teeth, without a 
trace of decay. 

A small hut, presumavly the priest's residence, has also 
been traced, and it is expected many more Mieresung relics 
will be brought to light when the anterior of the church 15 
cleared or the debris with which it is now chokeu. . 

To those who take an interest in the preservation of 
ancient bu:kdings, and especially those who are anxious to 
preserve any object which connects our present church with 
that of bygone аауз, the lost church :n tne sands of Perran- 


zabuloe should contain something more than a passing inte- 
rest, A. W. J. 


سي 


THE TOWN-PLANNING CONFERENCE. 

T must not be imagined that the collection of a series of 
|| admirable designs Тог new streets and squares is going 

to solve the problem of town-planning. Even where 
the ground is new, the pians for laying it out must ђе 
governed by the class of persons needing accommodation 
and by the rents which they are willing to pay. It is use- 
less to construct an architectural paradise if nobody will live 
init. In most Engiish towns, however, the problem of how 
to improve existing streets 15 quite as urgent as the problem 
of how to pian new ones, and here elaborate schemes аге 
of comparatively little use. Тһе cost of pulling down old 
houses imn order to construct new streets 15 so great that the 
town authorities must generally be content to follow the old 
lines of roadway and to effect improvements of detail by 
judicious widenings. But even for these less ambitious 
reforms it is weil to start with clearly-formed ideas of what 
ends should be sought; otherwise и may easily happen that 
more harm than good is done. For example, т parts ot 
London the new blocks of buildings six storeys high are in 
almost every respect worse than-the two-storey cottages they 
have replaced.—" Daily Grapaic.” 

The names attached to the letter we publish are such as 
to commend it to al. It is satisfactory to see the Local 
Government Board acting in harmony with the architects— 
though, of course, after the passage of the ВИ, this is 
natural enough. Mr. Burns wants to make his Act work ; 
and the architects wish to let the world know that they are 
ready to play their рай and to serve the borougas and the 
counties with proper zeal. Sir Aston Webb has every right 
to his position as executive chairman, for bis reconstituted 
Mall is the most imposing, and the most хиссехѕ ш, of 
recent English examples of what may be called ground 
planning—the decorative treatment of an open space by a 
combination of road-making and architecture. Even if he 
had built nothing—which, of course, Is very tar from being 
the case—the maker of the Mall would have established 
his claim as an adviser of those who would lav out a new 
town or improve an old one. Mr. Stokes, the President, 15 
also an architect of high standing, and his official connec- 
tion with the Roval Institute will naturally cause him to 
take а leading part in the conference, but it must un- 
fortunately be remembered that the least difficult part of 
carrying out the Act of Parliament is to plan your town. 
Probably three out of four of the students of architecture 
in the Roval College of Art or the Royal Academy could 
plan any number of charming towns, with wide roads and 
open spaces and delectable houses. This, however, is not 
the difficulty. The practical problem arises from the fact 
that a town takes a long time to grow, and that it grows in 
a manner that is likely to defeat the most skilful forecasts. 
Its early life is commonly a chapter of accidents, sometimes 
happy, oftener squalid. It begins anyhow ; then, if chance, 
ог some unforeseen suitability to a public need, causes из 
popu'ation to take а rapid start forward, each generation 
thinks that it is too late to make drastic alterations in 
the streets and squares, until the cost of rebuilding becomes 
prohibitive. The centre of Manchester, the narrow streets 
north and south of Cheapside, are tvpical of what happens 
in cities where business and population outstrip the facilities 
which former ages had provided. Nobody dreams that these 
things сап be everywhere remedied; and London limits its 
hopes to the widening of a few great main thoroughfares, 
like Fleet Street. ТЕ is mainly in the outskirts of towns 
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that one may expect an Act like that of last year to have 
some appreciable effect. What we would urge is tnat the 
forthcoming conference will give a valuable opportunity for 
study ng many questions of detail in a new way, and of 
learning from the experience of town clerks, as well as 
arch.tects, from all over Europe and America.—* Times." 

Such good progress had been made with the arrangements 
for the approaching international ‘Town Planning Conter- 
ence that the occasion promises to be of worid-wide import- 
ance. The most eminent authorities on tie subject in the 
Empire, in Europe, and in the United States have accepted 
the invitations ot the Royal Institute of Brisa Architects ; 
Walle the President and members of the Royal Academy 
have generously given the use of their galleries for the pur- 
pose of holding what will be a unique exhibition of plans, 
designs, and models representing the best which has been 
done in all countries and during all periods of art. 
October happens to be the only month in tae vear during 
which the galleries at Burlington House are not occupied фу 
exhibitions or required for educational  purposes.— 
" S.andard.” 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


advantages offered by the Architectural Association to 

the students of architecture. There 15, first, the day 
school, to be used preparatory to entering an architect s 
office; secondly, the evening school for the continuation of 
the above after entering an architect's office; thirdly, the 
evening lectures are available for assistants and pupils 
already established in offices. The following points may be 
noted from the curriculum just issued :— 

The recommendations of the Board of Architectural 

Education may be said to have firmuv established the prin- 
ciple of a preliminary school training dor architectural 
students before entry into an office. The course, as тесот- 
mended by the board, should occupy at least four years, 
namely, two years preliminary work in the schools, followed 
by two years in an architect’s office, either as pupil or im- 
prover, while the training in the schools should continue in 
the evening during the two-year term in an office. The 
course recommended by the board, after most careful con- 
sideration, agrees in almost every particular with tae scheme 
adopted and followed by the Architectural Association, 
which prov.des for a complete preparatory training of two 
years in the day school, fuilowed by a third and fourth year 
course in the evening school—making a four years’ course 
in all. 
Whilst it cannot ‘be too strongly urged that this course 
of four years is in itself only a preliminary training for the 
complex and varied calling of an architect, it is claimed 
that the two-vear day school course forms the basis of sub- 
sequent training, and enables a student to acquire, at 
moderate cost, the rudiments of his work, and will there- 
fore enable him to take up subsequently the practical 
routine of office training, with a fuller understanding and 
without waste of time. Тһе school has the further 
advantage of testing the student’s aptitude for the profession. 
If he should find the work uncongenial, he can abandon the 
pursuit of architecture. Many architects do not сате to 
receive pupils who are beginners, but they willingly take 
young men if well grounded. Іп most cases the hitherto 
accepted period of pupilage is shortened. Тһе master is 
always pleased to consult (by appointment) with architects 
respecting their pupils’ work at the school. 

It is important to notice that acting on the recommenda- 
ton of the Board of Architectural Education, the Counei] 
of the Royal Institute of Brig'sh Architects has decided to 
accept the drawings made during the first and second vear 
in the day school in lieu of the testimonies of study for the 
intermediate examination, conditionally upon these being of 
sufficient merit, and upon the student obtaining the certifi- 
cate of the Architectural Association, signed by the Pres'- 
dent and Master. Complete exemption can be obtained 
from the R.I.B.A. intermediate examination upon the same 
terms if the student satisfactorily passes through the whole 
four vears’ course. | 

The fee for the full course (first vear) is 15 guineas per 
term and 16 guineas per term for the second vear, including 
all demonstrations and lectures. Membership of the Archi- 
tectural Association is compulsory before entering the schoo), 


Г is an appropriate time to call attention again to the 


the annual subscription being one guinea. Day school 
students are not required to pay an entrance fee. 

The terms will be as follows :—Winter term: September 
26, 1910, to December 16, 1910. Spring term: January 
9, 1911, to March 31, 1911. Summer term: April 24, 
1911, to July 14, 1911. The hours will be from 9.30 
a.m. to 5 p.m, trom Monday to Friday. Тһе mid-day 
interval will be 1 to 2 p.m. 


—k 
CYCLOPEAN STRUCTURES. 


N connection with the present vacation lectures at Edin- 
burgh University, Mr. David. MacRitchie, F.S.A., 
delivered an illustrated lecture on August 26 on 
" Cyclopean Structures in Scotland.” Mr, МасКисћ:е ex- 
ранк that the use of the term " Cvelopean, applied by 
general consent to a certain order of architecture, very rude 
and primitive in из character, did not necessarily mean a 
beliet in the theory that structures of this class were the 
work of the legendary Cyclops and their congeners. Fhe 
chief features ot Cyclopean architecture were the use of huge 
blocks of stone, often unhewn; the absence of cement or 
mortar; the great thickness of the walls, admitting of Iengta- 
wise passages or galleries without any detriment to the struc- 
ture; and the use of the so-called "false arch” in place of 
the Roman arch. ‘This “false arch,” formed by making the 
upper course of the walls approach nearer and nearer in 
their ascent until they were bound by heavy roof-flags, was 
an invariable feature of Cyclopean architecture. АП these 
characteristics were found in the pre-Hellenic structures cf 
Greece, which had given nse to the general term * Сус1о- 
pean.” Buildings of the same order were found, moreover, 
throughout the Mediterranean countries, from Egypt and 
Asia Minor to Spain. After showing a considerable number 
of limelight views illustrating these structures in Greece, 
sardinia, and the Balearic Isles, the lecturer proceeded to 
describe by the same means the corresponding structures 
found in Scotland. The most prominent of these were th: 
round towers generally known as “brochs” or " Сооп», which 
approximated very closely to the /a/ayots of the Balear 
Isles and the murags of Sardinia. ‘The best existing spect 
men was the Broch of Mousa in Shetlands. Of those which 
were still instructive, although in a ruinous condition, a good 
example was the Doon of Carloway in Lewis (m Gaelic, Dun 
Charlobhaidh, otherwise Dun Dheirg, or the Lower of the 
Кей One). The peculiar features of these towers, their mas- 
sive walls perforated with galleries and chambers, and thetr 
well-like interior, were now familiar to many others besides 
antiquaries. In all respects their architecture was of the 
order known as “Cyclopean.” Closely connected with the 
brochs or doons were the chambered) mounds and under- 
ground galler'es, the latter being akin to the allées couvertes 
of France. These show various forms of transition from the 
above-ground structure to the actual souterram. An mte- 
resting Comparison was made between certain underground 
dwellings in the Balegric Isles, in Orkney, and in the Outer 
Hebrides, wherein the area capable of being roofed over was 
considerably increased by the use of pillars and piers. In 
referring to the probable age of the Cvclopean structures of 
Scotland, the lecturer deprecated the application to them of 
the term “pre-historic.” Dr. Joseph Anderson s estimate 
that the brochs were likely built between the sth and gth 
centurics of their era accorded well with the Norse chronicles 
which ascribed such buildings to the Picts at the time of the 
Norse colonisation of Orkney in the gth century. More- 
over, there were three “souterrains” in the south of Scotland 
which had been partly built from Roman ras, and in 
several instances vessels of Samian ware had been found in 
underground abodes of the sfme class. ‘Their period was 
therefore within the Christian era, certainty Мі some cases, 
and possibly in all.— Glasgow Herald.” 


----Ж---- 


SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS. 


HE congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute, which is 
to meet in Brighton next week, will take into соп- 
sderation a large number of problems that occur in 

the wide field of рое health and preventive medicine. 

Та the engineering and architectural sections, over which 
Mr. Henry Које. M.Inst..C. E., presides. the influence of 
subsoil waters on health will he introduced by Mr. Baldwin 
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Latham, and several aspects of school planning, municipal 
batas and wash-houses, and fever hospital construction will 
come under consideration. | 

The most effective and economical means by which muni- 
cipal authorities can provide sanatoria and treatment for the 
poorer members of the community will be considered in the 
light of recent experience of the efforts that have been made 
by several authorities to meet this need. 

In the conference of medical officers of health, under the 
presidentship of Dr. Sergeant, of Lancashire County Coun- 
cil, the registration of schools not controlled by the Board 
of Education will be considered, the object being to pro- 
vide some method by which proper space, ventilation and 
general health conditions can be secured in private schools 
which at the present time have practically no supervision. 
Administrative aneasures in controlling milk supplies during 
outbreaks of sickness in cows also come forward, and the 
transmission of scarlet fever and diphtheria from animals to 
man will be the subject for discussion by the veterinary 
Inspectors conference, presided over by Mr. W. Hunting. 

The recent Housing and Town Planning Act, questions of 
sewage treatment, the development of roads for motor 
traffic, and many other matters of importance to health will 
be brought forward at the meeting. 


SURVEYING—THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Ву ARTHUR Bowes, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 
HEN the question of appointing а surveyor or 
engineer engages the attention of the members of a 
Jocal authority, it is invariably urged by someone 
that the successful candidate must ђе a “practical шап,” 
whatever that may mean. If ће be but “practical,” all the 
other virtues will be accorded him. No one has ever been 
known to suggest that the post should be given to 4 
"theoretical man.” Indeed, whenever the latter term is 
used, it is usually held to convey at least a tinge of contempt 
and distrust. 

Now, is there any just cause for this exaltation of the 
practical at the expense of the theoretical, or із it oni 
another instance of the government of opinion by a popular 
cant term—an appeal to blind prejudice? Prejudice, as 
We are aware, plavs a far more important part in the world 
than does reason or judgment. It was prejudice which made 
our forefathers object to the introduction of railways and 
gas-lighting, which declared the penny post to be a ^ wild 
and visionary project,” and the Suez Canal a “futile and 
impossible idea.” If there is anything more than a prejudice 
behind this preference for the “practical” man, let us try 
to find out in what it consists. 

When analysed to the bottom, the term “ practical man 
appears to mean one who has a familiarity with material 
things rather than with books; who can work at some trade. 
and is not afraid of dirtying his hands; or, in its best 
aspects, it refers to a man who can get a job done in à 
workmanlike manner without spending too much money. 
Mainlv, however, the essence of the popular meaning of the 
term lies in the idea that the “practical man" does not 
depend on book knowledge, whiie the theoretical man does. 

Within certain limits, I think all of us will agree that 
knowledge obtained by personal contact with realities 15 to 
be preferred before that obtained at second hand from the 
reading of books, and there are certain fields of activity 
where such a practical knowledge is an absolute necessity. 
A man may study the theory of billiard playing, or swim- 
ming, or even stone-breaking, until he is grev, but without 
à practical experience of those arts he will be no more 
| At the same 
time, such knowledge as can be acquired by practical ех- 
perence forms only a small part of the equipment of an 
eficient and intelligent man, and the so-called “practical man” 
has a few weak spots in his constitution. Take, for exam- 
ple, his ordinary dislike for knowledge obtained from 4 
book. "This is a mere foolish prejudice handed down from 
the days of his medieval ancestors, when books were not to 
be had. It is recorded of James Brindley that in the fourth 
sear of his apprenticeship to a Macclesfield millwright he 
set off one Saturday night and walked 25 miles to a mill on 
the Irk at Manchester to look at some new machinery, and 
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walked back again in time to resume his work on Monday 
morning. However commendable such an action might be 
in those days, I think that if Brindley were living to-day 
he would find his information in a ‘less laborious way. He 
would either give a look in at the nearest free library, or, 
more probably, turn over the back numbers of his favourite 
weekly trade paper, and get the information he wanted with 
his toes on his own fender. And yet there are hundreds of 
working men to-day who would rather trust the mere verbal, 
offhand opinion of a brother workman than they would the 
same advice given in print by half a dozen experts who had 
taken the trouble to put on record not only their own 
experience but the best advice that could be collected from 
the written opinions of others. Such advice, if conveyed in 
black and white print, is to them merely “ book knowledge,” 
or theory. If conveyed in a free and easy convensation with 
a mate, it becomes “ practical” knowledge. 


Perhaps it is a remnant of the same kind of fetish worship 


which leads to the habit of visiting works rather than read- 
ing descriptions of them and examining photographs and 
plans. Visits to engineering and municipal works are very 
excellent things in some ways, but as a means of acquiring 
a full knowledge of, say, the Forth Bridge, or the Eiffel 
Tower, a few hours spent in inspecting these works would 
not be half so effective as a perusal of the special issues of 
the “Engineer” or “Engineering,” with their multitude of 
illustrations and exact figures. 

The practical man is apt to be too conervative in his 
notions. He lacks imagination; what has been good 
enough for him, and for his father before him, should be 
good enough for you. Не lacks that vision which is “the 
art of seeing things invisible,” and from the fact of his 
energies having ‘been so much concerned with hard facts as 
to stunt his development on the speculative and poetical 
side of life, he is often narrow-minded. It i; such as he 
who, when called in to ventilate a quiet little country 
church, amid a peaceful surrounding of trees and cornfields, 
blasts Its beauty by surmounting the roof with hideous 
torpedo-shaped monstrosities of sheet iron. І suppose it 
was a town council of “practical men” who, not many years 
ago, wanted to pull down that noble West Gate which spans 
the main street of Canterbury, in order that Wombwell's 
Wild Beast Show might enter the town. Heaven be 
thanked that by the casting vote of a humanitarian mayor 
the gate was saved. 

When he attempts to explain some of the simple phe- 
nomena of nature, the “practical man,” from his want of 
training in logical thought, is sometimes a little at sea. I 
remember a few years ago one of the trade journals resus- 
titated the old problem as to why the top of a wheel moves 
quicker than the bottom, and the rea:on given, with all 
Seriousness, was that “the upper spokes revolved with 
greater rapidity than the bottom.” 

When the “practical man” is called upon to design 
structures requiring some knowledge of stresses and strains, 
he is occasionally thrown into considerable difficulties, for 
innate genius and rule of thumb are not always reliable 
guides in such matters. The less a man knows, the more 
he will guess at, and it follows that some very wild guesses 
are formulated, and sometimes materialised in brick and 
stone and iron. Of two actual designs for the guide fram- 
ing of a gas-holder, both prepared by presumably “ practi- 
cal men,” one would have weighed 128 tons and the other 
712 tons. A little theory would surely have formed a 
useful blend in this care. 

There are two kinds of theorists: first, the one whom the 
ordinarv man in the street has in mind when he condemns 
the theoretical man—that is to say. the one who attempts 
to square every action bv mathematical rule and formula— 
while the second class of theoretical men are those great 
dealers of scientific thought without whose efforts humanity 
would make little progress in knowledge or in social life. 
Science depends on the exact or mathematical statement of 
our knowledge of phenomena, and it is the delight of the 
theorist to construct a formula which shall correctly describe 
the sequence and correspondence of the phenomena of the 
universe. Such names as Newton, Faraday, Kelvin, and 
Clerk Maxwell are spoken of as theorists. but with a verv 
different inflection of voice and meaning from that used in 
speaking of our hvpothetical, non-practical cand'date for a 
municipal post. There is much truth in the ordinary dis- 
trust of the theoretical man—if he allows his theoretical 
proclivities to run away with him, and has not sufficient 
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practical knowledge to keep them in check. The “White 
Knight” in “Alice Through the Looking Glass” was a 
theorist pure and simple. So was the young man from 
the engineering college who, when the locomotive was stuck 
in the snow and shart of water, shovelled snow down the 
smoke-stack, 

Une of the besetting weaknesses of the theoretical man 
is his assumption of a superlative exactness in matters 
which do not admit of a micety of mathematica] definition. 
A wire-edged precision binds all his thoughts and notions, 
however trivial. He is like the witness who stated that the 
prioner at the bar said, “My dear Thomas—or words to 
that effect." In Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia,” we find that 
the ideal family was to be restricted to a maximum of 16 
and a minimum of то—а very pleasant theory, but not 
sufficiently mindful of the human factor. In my younger 
days, one well-known text-book on constructional ironwork 
worked out many calculations for riveted joints to the fourth 
place of decimals of an inch. Rankine, our mathematical] 
high priest, in dealing with certain hydraulic’ questions, 
gives a table of heights in feet due to certain velocities, and 
is careful to say that they are calculated for latitude 542 
degrees. Ап impressive example of the super-exact formula 
is one recently published—to be sure it was made in Germany 
—for calculating the heights of chimney stacks. I will not 
inflict it upon you, but content myself by saying that it fills 
a line of rather small print three and a half inches long. 

The absurdity of attempting to carry mathematical state- 
Ments to such a pitch of refinement, arises from two con- 
siderations. First, we do not know all the necessary 
factors with anything like accuracy, and a wrong a sump- 
tion in any one factor vitiates the whole calculation. It is 
like trying to make mince-pies when we are not quite sure 
Whether a certain white powder is sugar or carbonate of 
soda. The result is doubtful—it may come out right or it 
may not. Secondly, too much reliance is placed on the 
value of constants which have been copied vear after year 
from one text-book to another, and in the first instance may 
have been based on very inadequate experiments. For 
example, the formula for the strength of wooden columns 
were until fairly recently copied from text-book to text- 
book, with, perhaps, some variation in the mode of state- 
ment, but all based on experiments made in 1840 on seven 


pieces of wood cut from one plank, the largest piece used 


in the experiments being about two inches square and five 
feet long. If a few sticks from another plank had been 
used, how would the constant have turned out? 
Pile-driving, on its theoretical side, affords some good 
examples of the highly usetess formula. А writer took the 
trouble to compare eight different formule, and found that 
they gave results varying from 20,000 lb. to 399,840 lb. 
The old-fashioned rule of guessing at the quarter and multi- 
plying by four would seem to be about as practical a way 
of arriving at the truth. It is the function of practical 
common.ense to guard us against placing too much trust in 
а formula without making sure that all the elements of the 
formula are reliable. You are aware that the Board of 
Trade prescribes a limit of stress of five tons per square 
inch on апу part of the iron of a railway bridge, and all 
the stress calculations are made with this limit in view, vet 
Sic Benjamin Baker—who was, perhaps, the happiest com- 
bination of practical and theoretical knowledge since the 
younger Brunel—proved by experiment that in a well- 
riveted joint the rivets were subjected by their own contrac- 


tion to a stress of twelve tons per square inch. 


It is no wonder, then, that actual facts in the engineering | 
world do not always square with theoretical expectation. 
Sometimes a structure fails when by all the rules of arith- 
metic it ought to stand safe and sound; sometimes it refuses 
to fail when mathematically it has no right to exist ten 
minutes. When the Bouzev dam collapsed, a few years 
back, there were at once dozens of experts who proved 
satisfactorily why it failed, but no one could account for its 
having stood so long. And again, in designing arches of 
brick or stone, the law of the “middle third” is an institu- 
tion of which we would no more speak slightingly than a 
nautical man would speak disrespectfully of the equator; 
vet Sir Benjamin Baker has ventured to sav that “the middle 
third т; merely an assumption made to facilitate calcula- 
tions, and has led to a great deal of waste" in the design 
of arches. In another place he has said that go per cent. 
of the arches now standing in the kingdom do not fulfil the 


theoretical тели rements. 
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Another example of the non-accordance of theory with 
practice is to be found in the strength of egg-ended boilers. 
in such boilers the ring seams are theoretically twice as 
strong as the longitudinal seams, and yet in cases of 
explosion the former are often the first to yield. It is the 
consideration of such anomalies as the above that lead one 
to agree with Sir Benjamin Baker in declaring that “ writers 
of text-books may properly suggest formula, but it 15 for 
practical men to decide whether they can or cannot be 
accepted as reliable.” 

The general conclusion to which the above remarks tend 
has been pretty clearly anticipated. It is the old conclu- 
sion of the Greek philosophers, that the truest wisdom lies 
in the happy medium. Practice and theory are both good 
in their way, and the wisest and cleverest engineer is he who 
combines a3 far as possible both in his mental equipment. 
A modicum of theory will save him from some disastrous 
and wasteful blunders, but his theory must be controlled by 
what Locke calls a “large, sound, round-about sense,” or he 
may be led into equally foolish and extravagant blunders 
by his over-devotion to the rule of figures and formule. 
Practical knowledge without theory is only half ап equip- 
ment for an engineer, as George Stephenson recognised when 
he decided that his son Robert should be well educated in 
theory ; while theory without practice leads to a rigid con- 
ception of things. bounded by red-take rules, w high: 15 Very 
far from a true reflex of the realitv. АП knowledge is 
useful, but the attainment of all knowledge is impossible for 
us, and the limitations of our little lives “make it imperative 
that we should concentrate our efforts on those particular 
departments which will be of most use to us in our individual 
work. We cannot expect to attain proficiency in manv 
branches of practical handicraft—no man can be at once a 
skilled carpenter, stonemason, bricklaver, slater, mechanic, 
and plumber. АП that he can do is by constant observa- 
t'on to make im as familiar as poss ble with the method: 
and details of such handicrafts and with the properties of 
the materials used in them, and at the same time furnish 
himse:f with a large and comprehensive view of engineering 
principles by studv'ng the written records of works already 
executed and the results of experiments carried out bv 
others. Above all, he must not forget to temper and 
harmonise the whole by the use of what Emerson calls “the 
restraining grace of common sense.” —“ Trish Builder.” 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


leyan Church at Skerton. 
The Skerten Church 1 
accommodates боо wor- 


Ом Wernesclav the new Wes 
Lancaster, was formally opened. 
estimated to cost £6,500, and 
shippers. 


A TENDER has been recommended for acceptance for the con- 
struction of the Carnegie Library at Walton. The plans, 
which were selected by competition, are those of Messrs. 
Briggs and W olstenholme. ‘The cost will be 4 7,000. 


BUILDING operations have already commenced upon the new 
offices of the Board of Agric ulture and Fisheries in White- 
hall, and in the course of twelve months from the present 
time Earl Carrington, or whoever may then be President, will 
probably be able to enter into possession. of his new home. 
The offices are situated in Whitehall Place, not far from the 
existing premises, and immediately facing the War Office. 


Ат the meeting of the Halifax Improvement Comm'ttee ол 
Tuesday, block plans submitted by Mr. Medley Hall, archi- 
tect, and Alderman E. Robinson, J.P.. for the erection of 34 
houses on the West Rovd Estate, King Cross Lane, were 


Messrs. [THCS 
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approved, ‘The technical alteration for which the plans had 
been referred back has been made. These houses are part 
of the garden edy scheme mentioned some time ago—a 
scheme which promises to result in a charming resident al 
localitv. 
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JOTTINGS. 


ALDERMAN WILLIAM ‘GROOM, in business in Harwich as a 
shipowner and timber merchant, aud in Colchester as a 
slate and cement merchant, eight times Mayor of Harwich, 
left estate valued at £68,059 gross, with net personalty 


4.55.3535. 


THE latest addition to the houses of entertainment belonging 
to Moss Empires, Limited, the new Finsbury Park Етрле, 
will be opened to the public on Monday, September 5 (sav; 
the “ Times”). It is situated in a prominent position at the 
junction of St. Thomass Road and Prah Road, and its erec- 
tion has occupied nearly twelve months. А sum of £45,000 
ha: bora expend-d on the construction and decoration of the 
house. 


a 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. Е. Н. SHORLAND AND BROTHER, LTD., of Fails- 
worth, Manchester, have just supplied their warm air venti- 
lating patent Manchester grates to <All Saints’ Institute, 
Southampton. 


THE Pontypridd Workhouse Infirmary, Llwynypia, is 
being supplied with Shorland's double-fronted patent 
Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues, by Messrs. 


E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of  Fallsworth, 
Manchester. 


. PARSON AND Sons, cf Mitcham, are exhibit- 
"ag at the Reyal Sanitary Institute Exhibition, Brighton, 
their well-known “Endelline white enamel," “ Endelflat," 
“Lacrete” enamel, varnishes, and other specialities. The 
exhibition remains open from September 5 to 14. 


MESSRS. PATMAN AND FOTHERINGHAM, LTD., of Theobald's 
Road, W.C., inform us that thev have been successful in 
obtaining the contract for the erection of offices at Nos. 
362-364, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., for Messrs. Willing and 
Co., Ltd., under Messrs. Hart and Waterhouse, architects. 


A LARGE clock has lately been erected at Wilden, Stourport, 
as a memorial to the late Mr. Baldwin. It has three dials 
and strikes the hours. The work has been carried ош by 
Messrs. John Smith and Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby, who have recently fixed clocks in the neighbourhood 
at Astley Hall and Martley Church. 


Messrs. R. J. Moss AND Sons, 98, Snow Hill, Birming- 
ham, are manufacturers of the “Moss” water to carbide 
generator for acetylene lighting. This generator has no 
rubber w ashers, no taps or levers in working, is self syphon- 
mg at all points, and it is also impossible for users to be 
without gas if there is anv carbide. ‘Messrs. Moss inform 
Us that in case of smell arising, as it occasionally does, in 
connection with acelvlene lighting, it is generally through 
want of experience in arranging pipes, and that they have 
overhauled many faulty installations with success. Archi- 
tects and others interested in this form of lighting country 
REN etc., would do well to consult Messrs. Moss and 
Ons. 


‘WILLESDEN UNDERLINING 


PAPER 


FOR ALL OLIMATHs. 


AROHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY; 
USER BY LEADING ARCHITECTS. 


Willesden Paper and Canvas Works, 


Ltd, Willesden Junction, London, 


THE BEST UNDERLINING ON THE MARKET. 
SEE NEXT ISSUE. Liverpool Depot : 
N.W. 61, South John Street, 
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THE LOSS OF OLD BUILDINGS. 


HE disappearance of old buildings, especially those 
which give character and interest to our villages, 15 
much to be deplored. Manv of those. which in general 

form and in tone and texture, form such admirable examples 
of beautiful building, are the verv ones which, for the sake 
of profit to their owners or convenience to the public, have 
to go. A very admirable suggestion was made in an article 
in *The World's Work" the other week as to the establish- 
ment of open-air museums, and though we doubt whether the 
public generally would very much value the preservation of 
many of the old things we so much 
value, still, the, open-air museum 
might form a sort of public resort, 
which would afford pleasure to a 
great number if kept up nicely, 
partly as а pleasure-ground or 
garden, and partly as a museum. 
Why should not every village set 
aside some typical old building for 
some such purpose? We believe т 
many cases this could be accom- 
plished, and so there might be 
saved some of the really interest- 
mg records of the past. A case 
which has come into public notice 
lately is that of Limpsfield, Surrey, 
in which a few charming red-brick 
and half-timbered buildings pre- 
serve still for us something of the 
picturesque charm of the old 
village street. The buildings have 
had their day, and, theoretically, 
ought to make room for something 2 
better and more healthful to live p 
m. We should less regret their 
disappearance if there were any 
likelihood of any architect having 
the chance to replace them who 
would give us new buildings of 
equal artistic value. But it is a 
very rare thing that an architect 
sufficiently im sympathy with the old 
chance to do it. So that, whilst our charming 
old village streets are fast есаул, and must, 
ere long, have reached the limit of possibility as 
integral parts of modern life and comfort, there is little hope 
of any widespread movement to continue the artistic tradition 
which has lasted hundreds of years, and flicked out finally 
about the time of William the Fourth. Perhaps, this is all 
tight, and the mean, uninteresting buildings which are going 
up all round us in thousands, are the expression of a truth! 
They doubtless represent what we moderns know of, or care 
for, artistic building. The graphic sketches w hich we are 
publishing illustrative of the old buildings about the South 
Downs, represent a phase of art which is dead to the aver- 
age Englishman. They can be revived with sympathy and 
interest by such architects as the writer of these articles, 
and a few others like him. So far as they are concerned. 
we may perhaps even call it a survival of tradition. There 
are even some builders who appreciate the desires of such 
architects, and second their efforts in a very excellent way, 
but the bu: пр tradition is as dead as a door-nail, and 
every workman who mav chance to be engaged on such 
work ha: to be instructed and watched at everv turn. For 
our own part, we do not sigh for the impossible. Low- 
built. damp cottages, and unwise combinations of clay and 
plaser and timber amd thatch have had their dav. But 
we might surely hope for the survival of those living virtues 
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Limpsfield, Surrey. 


which the beautiful old cottages in our village streets exhibit, 
and which are as easy of application to-day as ever if we 
have the right designers and the capable workmen. We 
can still get "breadth of effect in a cottage just as im a town 
hall, we may still have pleasantness of tone and texture 
produced m buildings which shall be sound and durable, we 
mav still make a cottage simple and yet architecturally inte- 
resting, we may still create a tradition which the working 
craftsman may learn and interpret if he will. We have more 
than one little hamlet in our mind now which could be trans- 
formed into a group of pleasant homes without loss of proper 
interest on capital expenditure. But at the root of all failures 
lies the lack of simplicity of aim and carefulness of purpose. 
We would rather have seen Mr. Carnegie's magnificent dona- 
tions to the spread of libraries devoted to the production of a 
few score villages which might carry on the spirit and 
tradition of our beautiful typical old English domestic archi- 
tecture. But apparently the only outcome for this oppor- 
tunity is by some development of a town planning bill. 
And we very much fear that in many of the schemes of town 
planning, good sensible architectural designs for cottage 
huildings will fail to appear. 
In connection with this subject, we cannot do better than 
reprint the following from the “Daily News" of Monday last : 
* A remarkable instance of the difficulties which must some- 
times be overcome in order to preserve a building of anti- 


View showing old buildings to be destroyed. 


quarian or artistic interest is the subject of debate at the 
pre sent time in this charming Surrey village. 

‘It has become imperative that Limpsfield should be fur- 
nished with a new post office building, the business having 
outgrown its present very dimmutive quarters. Following 
the usual custom in such cases, the Postmaster-General has 

called upon the sub-postmaster for the district—a Mr. Berry, 

who also carries on business as a baker—to find the necessary 
accommodation, and it is Mr. Berry’s present intention to 
erect the new premises on a site now occupied by an ancient 
timbered building which is one of the ornaments of the vil. 

lage street. 

* Alarmed at the proposal, Mr. Arthur Leveson-Gower (a 
relative of the Lord of the Manor), who happens to be stay- 
ing in the village, has taken the matter up, and through the 
Surrey Archzological Society representations have been 
made to the Postmaster-General. The curious fact now 
appears that the Postmaster-General has no right to inter- 
fere, the responsibility resting solely with the village post- 
master. All postmasters of this class receive an inclusive 
salarv, and must themselves provide the premises in which 
the postal business 15 carried on. 

“Mr. Berry, the Limpsfield postmaster, is the frecholder of 
the land upon which stands the ancient timbered building 
marked down for destruction, and he maintains that there is 
no alternative to the scheme. 

“Му difficulty is to find another site,’ he explained. “Тһе 
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new office must be т a central position—that is, near the 


middle of the High Street—if it is to meet the requirements 


of the Postmaster-General. I am told vaguely that arother 
building higher up the street might be pulled down, but the 
archzologists seem to forget that that would mean turning 
out the present tenant. Do they realise that small houses 
аге so scarce in Limpsfield that that would amount to bant:h- 
ing the tenant from the district? Ап absentee landlord 
might take such a course, perhaps, but it is a very different 
thing for a man who has lived im the village all his life. 
To me it seems better to pull down an old stable—however 
picturesque it may be—than to turn folk out of house and 
home. 

“* At the same time,’ he added, ‘I shall be only too glad 
to consider another site if it cam be found, for I quite realise 
the objections to my present scheme. If the post office can 
be built elsewhere, I will undertake to turn the old stable 
inte a pretty cottage, such as it was, I believe, many years 
ago.’ 

* Although the building in question is of no great historical 
interest, its demolition would do injury to the quaint village 
street in which it stands. Probably dating from the early 
part of the 17th century, it forms an integral part of a 
picturesque group of old buildings near the famous mediaval 
house known to hundreds of antiquaries as ‘Detillens.’ И i: 
of two storeys, constructed of oak timbers, filled with red 


Semi-detached Houses, We:*tgate-on-Sea. 
Fr.R.LDB.A., Architects. (From “The English Home." 


brickwork, and is surmounted by a roof of weather-worn red 
tiles, forming a high-pitched gable towards the street. Its 
neighbour on the right, with a projecting gabled upper storey 
and massive oak cornerpost, is of an even greater age, having 
been erected at the end of the 15th or beginning of the 16th 
century, | | 

“If the building is to be destroyed the Surrey Archao- 
logical Society hope first to be given an opportunity of taking 
photographs which will serve as a record of the рам.” | 

Our sketch of the old building in Limpsfield, which it 
is proposed to demolish, shows what a great loss to the 
picturesque charm of the street its disappearance will cause. 
From the point of view of our sketch, which was taken this 
week, the picture of the village street, lined with quaint old 
buildings, and terminating with the church spire and the 
Woldingham hills, is one of those beautiful scenes in which 
England still abounds. However much we have to admit 
the claims of modern progress, we ought to find means either 
to preserve these old buildings, or at least endeavour to 
supplv their place with something as good. 
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Or the Panama Canal, the “Times” savs:—On a wide review 
of conditions it тау well appear that gain in one direction 
for this country or for that will be counteracted by loss in 
other directions, and that the Northern Pacific slope will be 
the only part of the world whose geographical situation will 
be very materially modified when the impossible canal is 
carrying ships from sea to sea. 


Banister Fletcher and Sons, 
Methuen and Со.) 
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THE ENGLISH HOME. 
W HAT the above subject brings to the mind of tho; 


who appreciate its best form of realisation is un. 
doubtedly a very different thing to what it produces 
in the mind of the average individual. The English Home, 
judged by the highest standard we can realise, is actually one 
of the best products of art, either in our own or former times, 
But though this is at present a subject to conjure with, there 
is but a small section of the public yet educated up to the 
realisation of the beauty and comfort which might be attained 
in the average English home. It is tolerably safe to sav 
that as to the beauty of the home it is not so easy to be 
diagno «d for the average man as 15 the comfort of it. Good 
sanitary fittings and little odd details of equipment are the 
items that appeal most strongly to the public in any adver- 
tisement of the charms of house-building. As for the ап, 
what is art to a man who does not feel its influence? It 
practically does not exist for him. That the average 
person knows not of, or cares not for the artistic expres 
sions of a home, or, М he knows and cares, does it in a 
wrong direction, is pitifully apparent from the thousands of 
new homes which are being erected to-day. To take an 
example of this, we might refer to the district stretching 
from Crovden through Purley on to Coulsdon, over which 
houses are spreading at a marvellous rate, swallowing up 
acres upon acres of open ground, and where vou may 
traverse miles of new thoroughfares without met 
ing one really good architectural result. And se 
nearly all of them indicate a distinct effort towards 
an attractive up-to-date style. It is a significant 
picture of (һе ignorance of the public as to the 
possible charm of an English home, and it is only 
an instance of what is occurring all over the country. 
The book before us does not perhaps cater very 
much for the class of property we have referred to 
above, but though the more costly homes average 
rather higher in quality, the average 1s a very poor 
sort. Messrs. Fletcher’s book is largely taken up 
with practical details, prefaced by a history of the 
development of the house, and followed by typical 
examples of their own and other architects’ work. 
A large portion of the details of practical matters, 
such as water fittings, drainage, ventilat:oa, has 
appeared in very similar form in the authors’ book 
on “Architectural Hygiene," and we think much of 
it might have been dispensed with (certainly such 
things as urinals and ranges of lavatory basins). 
The most interesting subjects amongst the houses 
illustrated is Mr. Lutyens’ “Grey Wall," a charmng 
house at Gullane, .B., in which the spirit of repose- 
ful charm is most manifest. “The entrance court, 
with the semi-circular house front, is one of the 
most delightful things Mr. Lutyens has done. li 


looks as though it must have cost a good deal, 
but that does not trouble us in the least! 2. 
entrance lodge for valets and chauffeurs is as 800% 


an indication of the quiet charm ог good outline 
and nice proportion as any part of the house itself. It 3s 
curious how little trouble is created in the plan by the semi- 
circular front. The Duke of Argyll gives an introduction 


to Messrs. Fletcher’s book in interesting nn 
We note he refers to Stalky, Jumior, m г. 
Rudvard Kipling makes somebody sav they thought 


and mot made of beams 
We wonder how 
lls and 
gel 


floors were of solid wood, 
or joists supporting thin boards. 
many of our best architects still believe in sleeper wa 
hollow spaces under floors, which may or may not 
ventilated, and harbour vermin, We hope one result ol 
Messrs, Fletcher's book will be to influence the public stil! 
further in trving to obtain good architecture. But It 75 
certainly a difficult problem how to make a man seek that 
which he does not long for! | 


------Ж---- 


WE regret to have to record the death of the veteran painter 
Mr. William Holman Hunt, O.M., at the age of 83. 


THE little view of Pulteney Street, Bath, by Mr. G. E. Nield 
in the Architectural Association “Journal” for September, 15 
а striking illustration of the quality of Bath architecture. 
It almost suggests a bit of Florence or Rome. 
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OLD BUILDINGS BY THE SOUTH DOWNS 
IN WEST SUSSEX. 


IL 
(~ INGLETON is a village known probably to many people 
оз account of its station beng the one for Goodwood 
races. However that тау be, it Is a very quiet, into- 
resting place, and in its cottages is a quantity of old flint- 
work with brick quoins; the one brick and half-brick alter- 
nately as quoins can be seen here. The church (No, 18) is a 
good one, and forms a fine, pictur, sque group—good win- 
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Ground Plan. 


Maes Hevlyn, Trefnant. 
(From “The English Home.”) 


Architect. 


cows, church excellently tended. I wish the smooth Bath 
stone had not been used for repairs. J wonder И Bath 
stone is ever left from the tool. It is astonishing the local 
chalk and stone are not used now—however, that’s by the 


way. Near Singleton 1s East Dean; charming work here m 


chalk, flint, and wattle-and-daub. There is an old wattle- 
and-daub house, and opposite a younger one (Хо. 12) 11 
and brick, both absolutely appropriate, both in situa- 


and in good order. 


flint 


tion ‘There is a projecting window to 
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Semi-detached Houses, Westgate-on-Sea. 
Banister Fletcher and Sons, Architects. 


the former under the eaves—oak, of course—formed of mul- 
lions, sill and head about qin. by 4in., not a moulding at all, 
and one simple bracket umder sil. There is a similar 
window in West Burton. The church is not very interesting 
now, except for the old chalk windows—and, of course, some 
new smooth Bath stone. What a universal blessing the 
Bath stone quarries are to us all! However, there is a door- 
Way from porch into church (No. 21), put up not long after 
our Norman conquerors honoured us, that is not Bath stone. 


Ix Maes Hevlyn, Trefnant, North Wales. 
Architect. 


H ARCHITECT. 


Near the church is a house, once, no doubt, interesting (No. 
21), as some mullion windows, stopped up, are still left in 
the hipped gables. 

Ву a track over the Downs—half-wav along is a well- 
built barn of cut flint, with flint chippings in the joints, many 
years old—one gets to Lavington, and is rewarded by the 
sight of a charming old house (No. 22), with which the more 
or less plain modern porch seems to harmonise well. Near 
by is the church—a new one, I think—and there is some 
excellent cut flint and warm, rough-textured stone left from 
the tool !—and not Bath. What a mercy to see, now and 
again, some excellent modern work! Two or three miles to 
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А Bachelor's House. Banister Fletcher and 
Sons, Architects. (From “Тһе English Home.”) 


E. Guy Dawber, F.R.T.B.A., 


the north is the pretty, scattered -sort-of-hamlet, Ambersham ; 
here is a delightful timber house (№0. 23), as usual, now 
several tenements. “The back (Хо. 24) roof is carried right 
down, before mentioned as being so usual, and at more 
modern times a further addition has been put, and rcofed 
by running a lean-to up into the older roof. It harmonis.s 
well, as all good work, of whatsoever date, does. Near to 
it (No. 24) is a remnant of a tmber house; ivy should be 
pulled down off buildings, as a rule, or it will pull the build- 
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Guy Dawber, F.R.T.B.A., 
Methuen and Co.) 


From “The English Ноте.) 


E. 
(From “The English Home.” 


It seems to me there wasn't 
much bad work till about 1800. The tradition lingered till 
then, and all additions up to then harmonise. After that 
date, when neo-Grecian appeared—leaving us its prime 
monument St. Pancras Church, London—perhaps the less 
sakl about work the better, as a rule. 

Cocking is essentially a village of the Downs. ‘There (No. 
20) is a typical smaller type of wattle-and-daub thatched— 
some panels are now brick, and the lower part is all brick— 


ings down, as we all know. 
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but it is a perfect specimen of a peasant’s simple home, 
with its side lean-to, and I’ve not seen a better example. 
I would commend this to cottage builders as an example to 
be studied; and not зсоглед. (No. 15) There are two cot- 
tages in а row of later date—in fact, 100 or 150 years old 
1 should say—built of chalk—some great slabs and not 
coursed—and large brick quoins and bricks used in the 
general work too, evidently as far as they would hold out, 
roofs tiled, and here also is an excellent example of building. 
The church (No. 15a) has a typical Downs tower—some 
fairly modern so-called rough-cast rather spoils it—but its 
sound and strong form carries it through. Opposite the 
tower is an old wall—now part of a farm—with rough diaper 
work in it of flint and stone. Two miles from Cocking 15 
Didling Church, quite by itself. A long way off is Hough- 
ton, near Amberley, ‘and at a corner there a quaint and strong 
old cottage (No. 13), sort of sticks up to our delight, as it has 
done for many a hundred years, and I fancy it will outlive 
many a cement mansion put up im that century of grace—the 
19th. It was said of the greatest writer of that century 
(Thomas Carlyle) that he considered everything from the 
peasant’s point of view—rather well he did perhaps, and 
showed his foresight and genius, as now there is not the 
slightest doubt, after a century’s neglect, the peasants’ old 
homes interest all of us more than most of the 
19th century’s “gentlemen's” houses! Ву the side 
of a lane near Stedham (No. 19) 15 a cottage, 
with long roof and hipped gable of weather tiling, 
and steps up from road, that tells us we are getting 
away from the Downs to the neighbourhood where tiles were 
made. At Treyford, right under the Downs, there is a tale 
of woe; the old church is roofless, and in a shocking state 
of chaos and dilapidation, and 1 believe it has been so for 
vears. The walls are up—some of them—thick, and built 
of chalk, and a little of the money spent on a church—a 
new, rather fine one in its way, though not a bit according to 
local traditions—near by, would have made this old ruin 
usable. Would that someone would at least look after it, 
and put it in good order, to prevent its total disappearance. 
Close by, one looks down at it ftom the churchyard (No. 16), 
is an excellent specimen of perhaps Georgian work—a large, 
high house, with well-cut brick pilasters projecting two 
inches or so from wall face, in which are the windows; cut 
brick door, and plaster cove under eaves—the rest of wall of 
chalk. It is a fine piece of work, well preserved, and worth 
a walk to see—farmhouse now, I think. Near to this 15 
Elstead. Here the church has nearly disappeared, but what 
is left is most well cared for, cemented and neat, and the 
chancel is still used. Nor far from it are cottages (No. 14), 
a pair not very old of stone and brick quoins—a most excel- 
lent example for all ages—and opposite a flint one with brick 
quoins, both sound and homely. There is.a warm stone— 
pudding stone, I believe—dug up about here, of rich colour 
and good texture, which comes in well for building; there is 
some im the two-tenement cottage. This is not far from 
Harting, and in coming into this village from the south, on 
the left are some good wattle-and-daub cottages (No. 17). 
We have mentioned the church before. 


M. H. P. 
ж--- 
NOTES. 
HE twenty-fifth annual Congress of the Кота! 


Sanitary Institute was opened at Brighton on 

the sth inst. The Mayor of Brighton, Alder- 
man Edward Geere, welcomed the delegates and mem- 
bers, numbering over 1,000. At a reception and lunch, the 
Mavor said the influence of the institute, with its 4,000 
members, was being very beneficially exercised in the spread 
af knowledge of sanitary science, and public interest had 
been greatly widened and strengthened through its instru- 
mentality. Although they were now in the twentieth 
century, much remained to be done in education as to the 
laws of health and the proper importance of cleanliness, 
sunshine, and fresh air, the three enemies of disease about 
which the Sanitary Institute were energetically spreading 
knowledge. Dr. Louis C. Parkes, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Council, and Sir John A. Cockburn, president of the 
conference, returned thanks on ‘behalf of the institute, the 
latter remarking that Brighton was renowned throughout the 
world for the magnificent qualities of health and sunshine. 
When the conference first met here the mortality record was 


22 per 1,000. Now it was only 15. After the luncheon 
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the delegates proceeded to the opening of the Health Exhi- 
bition in the Dome by the Mayor of Brighton, who 
remarked that the object of the exhibition ¡was to show to 
the public all that was best in sanitary science, not only 
for the use of municipalities but also for the smaller uses 
of domestic life and for the preservation of personal health. 
Exhibits Lad been sent from Glasgow, Belfast, Newcastle, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Birmingham, London, and Brighton, 
and where the merits of these were tested and found worthy 
they were awarded medals. ‘Dr. Boobbyer, of Nottingham, 
chairman of the judges, then read the list of awards, which 
included 16 silver medals and 44 bronze medals. 


AMONG the many firms exhibiting at the Congress 
we notice the following:—Messrs. "Thomas Parsons 


and Sons; Royles, Ltd.; J. Tyler and Sons, Ltd.; 
Berkefeld Filter Co. ; British Sanitary Co. ; Candy and Co., 
Ltd.; Carter and Co., Ltd.; Ferrybridge Foundry Co., 
Ltd. ; Goddard, Massey and Warner, Ltd.; Wm. Harriman 
and Co.; Interioven Stove Co.; Geo. Jennings, Ltd.; 
Limmer Asphalte Co., Ltd.; London Warming and Venti- 
lating Co., Ltd.; Moule's Earth Closet Co., Ltd.; J. F. 
Phillips and Sons; Ronuk, Ltd.; Standard Range and 
Foundry Со. ; and Sussex Portland Cement Co., Ltd. The 
exhibition is open ‚until the 14th inst. 


A PARTY of members of the Manchester Society of Architects 
on September 6 visited the new building of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Peter Street, Manchester, and 
were met and were taken over it by the architects, Messrs. 
Woodhouse, Corbett, and Dean. The building is now com- 
plete as to its structure, and it 15 expected that all will be 
ready by Christmas. The big hall will be finished some 
weeks earlier. The actual construction started in May of 
last year, when the first reinforced concrete was put in; and 
the roof—the tenth floor by one way of reckoning—was done 
by July of this year. Whe roof itself is a remarkable piece 
of construction, says the “Manchester Guardian.” It is 
designed to accommodate two covered fives courts, the walls 
of which, made of reinforced concrete—like the whole of the 
building—are contrived so as to form the girders which will 
carry the floor of the courts, the roof of the gymnasium, 
and a running track. It stands well above the general 
height of the other city buildings; and the party last night 
could look over the great bulk of the town as far, to one 
side, as Portland Street without meeting anything of equal 
height. The building will have about three times the space 
of the old Y.M.C.A. rooms. The total cost, including the | 
furnishing, will be £45,000, and £25,000 of this has been 
raised so far. 


Locar archeologists will be glad to learn that an effort is 
being made to preserve as a memorial of old Birmingham 
the frontage of the three-gabled building upon the right-hand 
side of Deritend known as the Golden Lion, from its use 
some years back as a public house, says the “ Birmingham 
Post." In recent times several of the old black and white 
timbered structures which mecalled the early days of the city 
have been demolished, including the “Lamb House,” in Bull 
Street, which went in connection with the opening of 
Martineau Street, and the “Old Tripe House,” in Digbeth— 
a remarkably fine specimen. In connection with each of 
these regrets were expressed that the facade could not be 
preserved, if only as the frontage to a refreshment room or 
shelter in one of the public parks, but the suggestion was 
not made until too late. In the case of the Digbeth build- 
ing or buildings—for during the four centuries or more of 
its historv the structure has figured as “a mansion,” as four 
tenements, as a tavern, and as three shops—timely steps 
have heen taken to bring forward the proposal for preset- 
vation in a manner which we trust will not prove in vain. 


SATURDAY SKETCHING Visits for the Society of Architects 
have been arranged as follows:—Visit to Southfleet, on 
Saturday, September то. The train leaves Holborn Viaduct 
at 2.25 p.m., St. Pancras at 2.27 p.m., the Elephant and 
Castle at 2.32 p.m. The return fare is 1s. 6d., and tickets 
may he hooked to Southfleet at the stations named. South- 
fleet contains a fine old church, a 16th or 17th century 
manor house, а fine half-timbered house, and much 
picturesque work. The place selected for Saturday. 
September 24, is Waltham Abbey. ‘The party will trave 
by the 2.15 p.m. train from Liverpool Street to Waltham 
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Cross Station. A special fare (18. 14.) has been arranged. 
Tickets may be obtained from Mr. H. Y. Margary, 67. 
Lewin Road, Streatham Common. Should time permit, a 
visit will be made to Waltham Cross, Old Temple Bar, which 
was re-erected as an entrance gate to Theobald's Park, and 
to Cheshunt Church. It is particularly requests] that 
members and students communicate as early as possible 
with the hon. secretary, Мг. Margary, stating how many 
tickets they will require for themselves and friends, 


THE value of a broad stretch of water with simple treatment 
of margin is well shown in the Leamington Park view which 
we illustrate by the courtesy of the town clerk. А stretch 
of water treated in this way has an effect of plac tv and 
breadth which is extremely pleasing. 


Mr. FRANK SHORT, A.R.A., has been elected) President of 
the Roval Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers, in the 
place of the late Sir Francis Seymour Haden, founder and 


first president, 


DURING the work of restoration at Morton House, Hatfield. 
which is now being carried out under the supervision of 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MAES HEVLYN, TREFNANT. 


А NORTH WALES House. 


Е. Guy Dawser, Г.В.Т.В.А., Architect. 


A. 


Our third subject from Messrs. Fleteher's book is a nicely- 


Planned simple house, built of brick, with rough-cast 
covering, stone dressings and grey-green slates. The rooms 


are finished in white deal enamelled, with oak floors and 
hard modelled. plaster ceilings. 


CUTHBERT VILLAS, WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 


BANISTER FLETCHER AND Sons, FTF.R.T.B.A., Architects. 


НЕВЕ їз an example of semi-detached houses recently erected 


аса cost of 1,300, from the book of “The English Home,” 
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Jephson Gardens and Lake, Leamington. (Ву permission of the Town Clerk.) 


Mr. Winter Rose, architect, for Mr. F. W. Speaight. there 
has just come to light an ancient oak roof that dor several 
centuries has been covered with lath and plaster; several 
coins of James I. period have also been found. 


NC NE 


COMPETITIONS. 


For the Northwood and Ruislip Town Planning Competi- 
ton the conditions and maps are now available. The 
designs are to be submitted Бу November rs. Particulars 
may be obtained from Garden Estates, Ltd., 33, Henrietta 


Street, WoC, 


Mr. I. ALWYN writes for the Town Planning and Modern 
House and Cottage Exhibition as follows:—In order to 
allow sufficient time to get the competitive houses and 
cottages erected it has been found necessary to fix the latest 
date on which designs can be received at October gr. The 
first prizes in Classes Т. and IT. are £250 and £200 
respectively with gold medals. A very large number of 
applications have already been received from architects 
Practising in all parts of the United Kingdom, and there can 
be no doubt that a most interesting exposition of modern 
domestic architecture will result. ; 


Just published by Messrs. Methuen, under the authorship of 
Messrs. В. F. and H. P. Fletcher. The houses are facing 
the sea, and therefore the drawing-room, with a large bav- 
window, was designed as the principal living room, the ingle- 
nook being raised one step above the general room level. 
There are folding doors between the drawing and dining- 
rooms, — Possibly the two would be largely used as one large 
room, the ning room thus forming a sort of recess for 
meals. The small, square hall has a fireplace. The houses 
are built of local bricks, the base of the main walls being 
of stone. The architects злу the half-timber work in the 
gables runs right through the wall, and is not а mere show, 
but one wonders in how many places the local building bve- 
laws will allow such honesty of construction! They gener- 
ally, we believe, insist on a solid wall being built in 
behind the half timber work! 


A BACHELOR/S HOME, ASHFORD, KENT. 


BANISTER FLETCHER AND Sons, I F.R.I.B.A., Architects, 
Tuis is another illustration from “The English Home.” It 
illustrates a compact plan, in which the staircase and the 
upper floor come well. We should have thought a bachelor 
might have been tempted with the large hall parlour arrange- 
ment. but, of course, there are all sorts of bachelors! 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


TOWN PLANNING AND MODERN HOUSE AND 
COTTAGE EXHIBITION, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


SIR,—I should be obliged if you would permit me the 
courtesy of your columns to remind intending competitors 
that, although the last date for receiving designs in Classes 
l. and IL. is October 31, it will greatly assist the judges 
if a fair proportion of designs are sent in for consideration 
before that date. 

The entries at present received fully justify the hope that 
Mr. Raphael’s generosity will result in a most interesting and 
valuable exposition. of modern cottage architecture, which 
should exercise a far-reaching influence on suburb building 
near London. | 

It has been arranged to publish a fully-illustrated quarto 
volume, describing the houses and cottages erected, with 
plans and drawings, and competitors are asked to furnish 
perspective drawings and short descriptions of their work, 
with the names and addresses of the architects and builders, 
as soon after October 31 as possible, in order to facilitate 
the preparation of this work,—Your obedient servant, 

M. BUNNEY, 
Hon. Secretary. 

33, Henrietta Street, Strand. 


BUILDING MATERIALS AND 'TRADITION. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

Dear SIR,— There are one or two points n the interesting 
notes on “Old Buildings by the South Downs in West Sussex,” 
bv “M. H. P.,” that call for some comment. He tells us that 
chalk weathers well. One would like to hear from others 
who have used it, whether this claim for us weathering 
qualities can be upheld. Му own experience, based on 
observation of old buildings in which it has been adopted, 
points to a rather different conclusion. I should say it was a 
treacherous material to use externally. Some time ago I was 
at Cookham Church and made some notes on the materials 
used in the walling. Flint was the chief material. Chalk 
was used for the dressings, and in the main part of the 
structure it was also used to form a rough kind of diaper 
‘n conjunction with the flint. Brick was also used, and tiles 
occasionally in the flint-work. The effect of the weather 
upon this walling hardly justifies “M. H. P.’s” contention. 
Not only was the body of the walling honevcombed where 
the chalk occurred (leaving the flint standing up), but the 
angles of the buttresses appear to have decaved so rapidly 
that brick had been evidently resorted to, to take the place 
of the original chalk quoins of the buttresses. It is true 
that in isolated cases the chalk weathered fairly well, but 
I should doubt whether it could ever be entirely depended 
upon, particularly in exposed situations. The mixture of 
chalk, fint, and brick is delightful, but one would hesitate 
to use chalk in a modern building, on the grounds that it 
could ђе тератто so prettily with brick. 

Towards the end of your correspondent's notes, he says :— 
“Of course, one hears it said that the old builders did thes 
sort of work because their fathers did it before them, and 
unconsciously did good things, whereas if we try we become 
affected and stilted. No doubt tradition helped them, but 
to those who study old work, and see scarcely two pleces of 
anv kind alike (in fact one sees а craving desire for experi- 
ment and variety), It is nonsense to say that the old builders 
were net continuously studving their modes; and thev only 
arrived at success by hard work and gaming knowledge as 
they went on, just as evervone has to do, I suppose, who 
succeeds in anything.” The whole of this paragraph appears 
to suggest that a modern architect has only to work hard, 
study old buildings, gam knowledge, and then he wil be 
able to do work as good as the old builders did in their 
time. It does not appear to me to be quite such a simple 
matter. An architect of to-day mav do all these things 
diligently, may even do good work. putting more into it 
than the old builder ever thought of doing. And vot he 
will still be at a disadvantage, compared to the man who had 
behind him all the acrumulated experience of his forefathers, 
and a current language of design to draw upon. The modern 
architect has only the beginnings of a language partly based 
upon the past, partly added to by men like Norman Shaw, 
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Phillip Webb, and Eden Nesfield, and the language 15 still 
in the process of formation. I am, of course, only referring 
to domestic architecture. Of a tradition in town and city 
architecture, there is absolutely no signs whatever. Witness, 
for instances, the new buildings at the corner of Finsbury 
Square, at the top of Great James Street, and South Kensing- 
ton Museum—all of them flagrant examples of a complete 
disregard for the traditions ot the neighbourhood in which 
they have been ereeted.—Yours sincerely, 
G. Lr. Morris. 
40, Finsbury Square, E.C. 
September 4, 1910, 
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НЕ Infirmary Site Special Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation met recently, with the Lord Mayor in 
the chair, to consider what recommendation they 

should make to the City Council as to the future of the site. 
After discussion the committee reaffirmed and again adopted 
their report of April 11 last. In this report they declined 
to entertain the proposal then made by the Subscribers’ 
Association of the Roval Exchange that the greater part 
of the site should be devoted to the purposes of a new 
Exchange. They also recommended the council to agree to 
the erection of an art gallery and library on the site, the 
whole building not to occupy a space of more than 5.500 
square vards, and the cost not to exceed £250,000. Mr. 
Price, the citv architect, prepared preliminary plans, with 
estimates of cost showing how this could be accomplished. 
The infirmary site consists of an open area of 15,300 square 
yards. The old infirmary buildings covered 6,600 square 
vards. so that if the proposals of the committee were to 
be adopted the city would not only posséss a fine building 
which (as was shown) would not entail an additional 
charge upon the rates, but would also leave for the city an 
open space at the site exceeding by 1,100 square yards that 
which surrounded the old infirmary. 

The council at its meeting on Wednesday next will be 
asked to confirm this resolution, and that is as far as it is 
proposed to proceed at this meeting. As to the future use 
of the site, the proposals of the committee will ђе соп- 
sidered at a special meeting of the council. 


Ti. ORIGINAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The report of April rr last of the Special Infirmary Site 
Committee, which was in that month presented to the coun- 
cil, is as follows:— 

The Roval Infirmary Site Special Committee present the 
following report to the council : — 

At a meeting of the council held on December 18, 1907, 
three reports of the Special Committee ге Manchester Royal 
Infirmary site were submitted and considered, and the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted bv the council : — 

“That the reports now submitted be approved, and 
that the special committee be instructed to prepare for 
submission to this council a scheme embodying instruc- 
tions to architects for competitive designs of a new build- 
ing to be erected upon the infirmary site for the purpose 
of mecting the requirements of the Libraries Committee, 
the Art Gallery Committee, and any other committee or 
committees which may he hereafter determined by the 
council on the rerommen:lation of the Special Committee. 

The instruction embodied in such resolution was repeated 
in the resolutions appointing the Special Committee on 
November 9. 1908. and November 9, 1909. Е 

Your committee have held several meetings, and inquiries 
were made as to whether or not the corporation are under 
restrictions as to the area or character af buildings which 
тау be placed upon the old infirmary site. As the result 
of these inquiries, И has been ascertained that the 
Manchester Corporation Act, 1903. which vests the property 
in the corporation. contains the following enactment, viz. :— 

S. 68. The corporation тау. as and when they obtain 
possession of the said land, buildings, and hereditaments. 
appropriate the same or апу portions thereof for public 
streets and open spaces as thev mav determine, and may also 
remove the existing buildings and erect and provide upon 
the said land such new buildings as thev тау determine with 
all necessary fixtures, fittings, furniture, and equipment. 

This power has not heen modified by any other enactment, 
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nor has any agreement or obligation on the subject been 
entered into by the corporation. But in the report of the 
Special Committee, dated August 30, 1906, and presented 
to the couricil on September 5, 1906, after referring to the 
above enactment, the following paragraph appears : — 

“It should be explained that the above provisions were 
obtained after the council had received and approved, on 
March 18, 1903, a report of the Special Committee, in which 
it was pointed out that the infirmary authorities were desir- 
ous of selling their property in consequence of a decision of 
the trustees not to rebuild upon the present site ; that public 
opinion was favourable to its acquisition upon reasonable 
and equitable terms, with a view to the site remaining for 
all time as an open space unencroached upon by buildings 
of greater magnitude than those then existing." 

Your committee, believing that the council would wish to 
keep well within the spirit of such paragraph, instructed 
the city architect to prepare a scheme of rebuilding to cover 
an area of about 5,500 square yards; and it having been 
ascertained that a building of reasonable height to meet the 
combined requirements of the Libraries Committee, the Art 
Gallery Committee, the Tramways Committee, and the 
Watch Committee, would require a minimum area of 7,700 
square yards, your committee determined to present a 
scheme for the erection of a central library and art gallery 
only upon the area.—“Manchester Guardian." 
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CONTRACTING ІМ THE BUILDING TRADE. 


T following letter, which is not without its amusing 
side, appeared in the “ Glasgow Herald" :—Sir,— 

In the newspapers of last week I read that a new 
public school was proposed to be erected. It was stated 
that the work was to be carried through under one contractor. 
This read ominous to certain trades connected with building. 
This method is now becoming so common that it is time that 
its evils were being pointed out. When in the Colonies and 
m England I had plenty of evidence of its dangers. In some 
cases, and in very small contracts, it may be necessary, but 
where we have such a splendid system of specification and 
measurement as has been evolved and made nearly perfect by 
the architects and measurers of Glasgow, single contracting 
in most cases is not necessary. The reason generally given 
is that the work is in a hurry, and that one firm can see to it 
hemg carried through quicker than if the various works were 
let to each separate trade. Experience has taught that for 
work to be done well, as well as speedily, each tradesman 
should be responsible direct to the proprietor. 

For example, suppose there is a large contract to be 
placed it is necessary that there must be employed, directly 
or indirectly, a mason. jomer, plumber, plasterer, and 
painter. The work of the architect or measurer remains the 
same, for all the various departments must be designed and 
arranged by the architect and scheduled and measured by the 
measurer. Now suppose a mason has taken over the whole 
contract, can he be expected to take all the details of the 
plumber work from the architect? The technical knowledge 
required for each trade is such that a mason cannot be 
expected to judge of the best manner of carrying on plumber 
work. But even suppose that the mason does take details of 
this work from the architect, he ‘has then to go and re-direct 
the plumber. Where is the saving of time? The architect 
himself has always to arrange with each separate tradesman. 

he clerk of works is the person whose duty it 1s to see that 
the work is carried on speedily and thoroughly. 

In the past, if a public body or institution or person has 
Wished some building work done, schedules have been issued 
to so many firms in each trade. On a certain specified dav 
the offers were all opened. They were then considered, and 
the various tradesmen were accepted. There was no chance 
of " squeezing” and underbidding. Now what happens in 
the case of the single contractor Generally he proceeds to 
Set the one sub-contraetor to bid against the other, until the 
sub-contractor’s prices are so cut that either he is going to 
have ПО profit. or the work and material used are going to 
be inferior. Further, the cost of the building is bound to be 
greater, for the single contractor is not going to take all the 
responsibility for nothing. Off each trade there are going 
to be two profits taken, viz, the main contractor's profit 
and the sub-contractor's profit. Worse still, should the main 
contractor become insolvent, the sub-contractors lose their 
money, even when the proprietors have paid out the full 
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value of the contract. If this System becomes general, it 
means that the bulk of the profits made in the Бино trade 
IS going into the pockets of a few. ў 

_ Why is the school board in such a hurry now with its build. 
mg Operations? They are not building much now. Some 
years ago, owing to lack of accommodation, schools were | 
&rowmg up like mushrooms all over the city. "That was the 
time when speed was vital, and the correct, just, and honest 
system worked well. 

Recently there have been scheduled several public con- 
tracts of importance, and very few were allowed to compete. 
Are the numerous other respectable firms who did not get 
any chance of offering not ratepayers? In such dull times as 
these the orders should at least have a chance of going 
round. In some Cases, too, sub-contractors were spec fred 
who were not Glasgow firms, and although there are Glasgow 
firms second to none in the trades mentioned, no Glasgow firm 
could even get a chance of offering. 

‚ 1 would strongly recommend this question to the considera- 

tion of the Institute of Architects and of the Institute of 
Measurers. The Glasgow members of these two professions 
are respected for ability and straight dealing all t^e world 
over.—I am, etc., Via VERITAS. 


BUNCTION CHAPEL. 


= 


T the monthly excursion of the Brighton Archeological 
Club on Saturday afternoon, Mr, А, Stanley Cooke 
read a Paper on the chapel which lies on сте of the 

foot-hills under Chanctonbury, about two and a half miles 
from Steyning | 

From the "Sussex Daily News” we take the following 
extract from Mr. Cooke's Paper:—The monks of Sele, near 
Вести, are supposed to have built the chapel about 1150, 
as there was a dispute with Ashington—to whieh parish it 
belongs—as to jurisdiction. It is N orman and "Transit'on 
architecture, of nave and chancel only, as VOU see. The 
latter is supposed to have been shortened when the decorated 
east window was inserted, probably replacing double or 
triple lancets. The walls are built of Яс and rubble, with 
fragments of Roman tiles inserted here and there. The 
exterior of the nave has no buttresses. The north and south 
doors (one blocked up) are characteristic of an even earlier 
date. It has a horizontal lintel, over which is a semi- 
circular arch filled with rough masonry. There is a Saxon 
door of the same type at Eartham. ^ It is a type which 
secins to me to be exactly suited to modest structures such 
as these. The usual tiny round-headed windows, high up, 
splayed internally—two on south side and one on north— 
light the nave. The lack of glass accounts for the diminu- 
tive size. Fitted, probably, with a wooden shutter, they 
were “wind-doors,” indeed, in winter. A half-arch showing 
in wall, impinging on the chancel, is somewhat of a 
problem. Опе of the most interesting features is the 
arcading of ‘Transition work in the exterior walls of the 
chancel. The arcade on the south is much ob tructed by 
that which “sticketh closer than a brother” ; namely, the 
ivy, but taken altogether with the westernmost example оп. 
the north side, I believe the whole series were originally 
plain, intersected arches. Later hands appear to have cut 
out a V-shaped hollow in the face of one, and carved the 
others with pellet and fretted-ball decoration on a kind of 
strap moulding, either ‘cutting away the intersections, or 
adding new work, which is of the most ingenious type, as 
shown by the casual spacing of the straps. For whatever 
purpose they were erected, it cannot be denied that it was 
а laudable attempt to beautify an otherwise simple structure. 
The interior is plain, and at once raises a protest that in 
these days of artistic ideas and treatment, no other mode of 
decoration could be found than this universal coat of blue- 
wash, smothering walls and stonework (which I am informed, 
was freely applied some three years ago), unless being 
cerulean in hue, it is supposed to add point to the exposi- 
tion of heavenly things! One would like to see it removed, 
and the whole interior “archwologically” restored. The 
members present will appreciate the use of the term. Тһе 
west window is rather an uncommon treatment of two long 
lancets divided bv a narrow mullion. ‘The chancel arch is 
Norman, recessed on the west side with pillars, the capital 
of which show where a screen has originallv been. The 
abacus of the north one has a rudely sculptured figure of 
a man, and the ball ornament and other markings, sur- 
mounted hy a chequer. Both are chamfered. A pointed 
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window in each wall; an elegant ogee-headed " Fenestella, ' 
trefoilel and moulded, beneath which is a piscina; a plain 
locker divided by a shelf (14th century); two small, moulded 
brackets for images on east wall; modest, but appropriate 
oak panelling—these exhaust the list of ornaments in Buncton 
Chapel. Notwithstanding the treatment, the fabric has 
received at the hands of ‘Time and others, it will probably 
be agreed, that it is in intention, simplicity of design, lofti- 
ness and general dignity, exactly what a chapel should be. 
Would that it were better known and studied by the archi- 
tectural profession! 


THE HEATING AND VENTILATING OF 
FACTORIES.* 


By PERCIVAL ROBERT MOSES. 


U NTIL recent years, attention to the ventilation and 
heating of factories was confined to the delivery of 
fresh air and the withdrawal of vitiated air, but the 
scope of this subject has been greatly enlarged, and the 
modern ventilating plant takes care not only of the supply 
and withdrawal of air, but the regulation of the quality òf 
the air. The regulation of the quality includes the tempera- 
ture control, the control of the humidity (;.e., percentage of 
moisture), and even the control of the chemical constitution. 
It involves the cleaning of the air, and frequently its sterili- 
sation. Ventilating apparatus is also used for the removal of 
dangerous dust or gases, and without this apparatus many 
manufacturing processes would be impossible, or extremely 
dangerous. | 
The supply of fresh, clean, tempered air has been recog- 
nised for many years as a necessity, and its effect upon the 
character and quantity of the work turned out is beginning 
to be fully understood. The expense of providing pure, 
fresh air is not excessive if the system is competently 
designed, as will be explaimed later, ` | 
The necessity for ventilation arises from the fact that the 
average person breathing in air containing nearly 21 per 
cent. of oxygen breathes out this air with only 16 per cent. 
of oxygen. It becomes mecessary, therefore, to introduce 
fresh oxygen, and the easiest wav of introducing this fresh 
oxygen is to bring im extra supplies of air containing the 
oxygen. In order to allow this air to be brought in, it is 
necessary to provide means for withdrawing the vitiated air. 
The oxygen breathed in. by the person combines with the 
carbon in the blood, and forms carbonic acl, and this car- 
bonic acid in the form of gas mixes with the air in the room. 
On this account, the percentage of carbonic-acid gas found 
m a room is usually taken as the measure of the purity of 
the air. A word of caution is necessary ћете, as in manv 
cases the percentage of carbonic-acid gas will not be а 
measure of'the purity of the air and of its fitness for breath- 
mg. Carbonic-acid gas itself is not dangerous in the quan- 
tities in which it is found; it might be present to ten times 
the amount usually allowed’ in good practice before it would 
become actually dangerous. But before this condition could 
be reached in ordinary workshops or factories the air would 
be unbreathable. 

The usually accepted requirements for good ventilation 
are as follows :— 

Two thousand cubic feet of air per hour should be sup- 
plied for each operative; this air to be free from dust ог 
other impurities, and to be delivered at such a temperature 
as will maintain the temperature of the room between 60 
and 70 degrees F., the humidity being maintained at 68 to 
zo per cent. relative humidity. The air should be delivered 
"п such a manner as will not create an appreciable draft. 

The result of such a supply will be indicated, in general, 
by а percentage of carbonic-acid gas of less than 9 parts in 
10,000. 

The necessity of providing ventilation in workshops and 
factories was strikingly shown by an investigation carried on 
by the Commissioner of Labour of New York State of the 
conditions existing in cigar and clothing factories, dye works, 
and other establishments. Instead of an allowable percent- 
age of from g to 12 parts of carbonic-acid gas in 10,000, the 
Commissioner found from 3o to 60 parts of carbonic-acid 
gas in this quantity of air, indicating an extreme condition 
of pollution. If it is remembered that all the clothing w^ 
wear, and the cigars we smoke, are manufactured in con- 


*From the “Engineering Magazine.” 
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ditions of this kind, the importance of ventilation to the 
general public will be appreciated, and its importance to 
the workmen is far greater, 

Besides the requirement of ventilation from the sanitary 
point of view, there are many special cases of ventilation: 

In wood-working plants some means of withdrawing dust 
and sawdust is a necessity, because of danger from fire. 

In newspaper establishments, where auto-plate machines 
are operated, the fumes must be withdrawn ın a positive 
manner. These fumes arise from the melting of lead, the 
fire required for the melting, volatile acids used in the etch- 
ing room, etc. The operating of modern crowded news- 
paper plants would be impossible without the removal of 
these gases. 

In foundries, when the furnace is tapped and the moulds 
filled with molten metal, the whole place is filled with a 
heavy acral smoke for which vent must be provided. 

In salt mills, or blocks, as they are called, long vats 
sometimes hundreds of feet in length, containing steam coils 
and salt brine, fill the space above with moist vapour, and 
the steady removal of this vapour is not only essential from 
the point of view of the workmen, but from the point of view 
of the salt manufacturer, as unless it 15 removed the vapour 
will condense in the room and fall back into the salt vats, 
causing discolouration and a marked deterioration of the 
product. | 

In storage-battery manufacturing plants, or in building: 
containing storage batteries, some provision for drawing off 
the sulphuric-acid fumes is a necessity, as otherwise the 
fumes would cut everything they come in contact with. 1 
have seen all the copper on a panel board eaten away by the 
storage-battery fumes, and I have also seen places where the 
curtains and upholstery of an apartment were destroved by 
the sulphuric-acid fumes creeping along the pipe openings 
provided for steam risers. The manufacture of storage 
batteries is very dangerous, as fumes are produced which 
cause the decay of the gums, falling out of the teeth, and. 
in time, death. ‘The workmen have to wear masks to protect 
themselves, and the withdrawal of fumes is of utmost import- 
ance, as life depends upon it, 

In potteries, it is absolutely essential for health that the 
dust be removed as made. 

Further on in this article mention is made of textile and 
silk mills, where the percentage of moisture is of import- 
ance, and m printing establishments this is also true, as It 
has been found that where the air is too dry the paper sticks 
together, and feeding becomes difficult. 

In sugar mills very much the same conditions are met 
with in some parts of the process as in salt mills, but the 
amount of vapour is very much less, and on account of the 
method of evaporation emploved, which is the multiple-effect 
method (enclosed vessels), the larger part of the evaporatmg 
process 15 carried on without open vapour. 

In flour mills and starch mills very finely divided dust 
must be removed, as it is formed, if an explosion is to be 
averted. All apparatus, such as a direct-current electric 
motor, where contact may produce a spark, must be elimi- 
nated. One of my clients recently had his whole mill 
destroved by the explosion of starch dust. So far as they 
knew, no sparks or open flames were permitted on the 
premises, 

In the coal breakers, where the coal coming from the 
mines is graded and sorted, # is really heart-breaking to see 
small boys hardly out of their teens picking out the larger 
lumps. their faces begrimed with black coal soot, Шет 
nostrils and lungs full of the same stuff. Conditions such 
as these are absolutely unnecessary, and if continued ате а 
стене against society. I was informed by a doctor of the 
district that а large percentage of the boys and men 


employed. around the coal breakers die of consumption ami 


pneumonia, due mainly to the condition of their lungs from 
the coal dust, | 
In metal-work'ng establishments, where buffing and polish- 
ing machines are used, there is a verv fine emery dust; which 
must be drawn away from the machinery as it is made. 
otherwise it will get into the lungs, causing irritation and à 
diseased condition. 
_ În such factories as woodworking factories, where lacquer: 
Ns rooms are frequently found, the withdrawal of the lacquer 
vapour 15 essential for safety against fire. 
_ These may be called the special requirements of ventilat- 
mg plants, and there is hardly а business of manufacturing 
In which one ог two special ventilating conditions are not 
present. 
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The main divisions of the ventilating problem are :— 

(1) Supply of fresh air and withdrawal of vitiated air. 

(2) Heating of this air and the heating of the building, 

(3) Regulation of the quantity of the moisture in the air 

supplied and in the building. 

(4) Cleansing of the air supplied. 

(5) Cooling of the air supplied, and of the building. 

All these divisions are intimately inter-connected. It is 
not possible to regulate the humidity of the air without 
regulating its temperature, aml it is not possible or econo- 
mical to consider the ventilation of the building without 
taking into account the question of heating or cooling, as the 
' case may be. 

It will be well to consider first, briefly, the methods 
employed for supplying aml w ithdrawing air and for temper- 
ing the supply. The most important method of ventilation 
is the natural method, because it is the one most frequently 
used for ordinary workshops and factories, where regulation 
of the quality of the air is not so essential as the quantity. 
There are many months in the year when natural ventilation 
can be resorted to, and it is only when the question of heat- 
ing, cooling, or humidity regulation comes in that natural 
regulation fails fully to meet the conditions., Natural venti- 
lating methods include the use of movable skylignis, winaow 
ventilators, or roof ventilators of the Star, Pancoast, or Pull- 
man type. Air is allowed to come in through windows with 
special ventilators, and the usual method is to provide for 
heating it by radiators or coils around the walls under the 
window. For ordinary factories, where the number of 
employees is not excessive, these systems give satisfactory 
results, except in very cold weather when all the windows 
are likely to be kept closed. 

Where natural ventilation is contemplated, it is a good 
plan to provide some means for the admission of the air 
without causing direct draught upon the people working in 
front of the windows. There are many devices [ог this 
purpose on the market, and all contemplate allowing the air 
to enter and be deflected in а vertical plane. Тһе objec- 
tion to natural ventilation is that the quality and quantity 
of air cannot be regulated. Differences in the direction and 
pressure of the wind will vary the quantity of air delivered 
through a given opening, and in some cases will even cause 
ал outflow of air. 

With mechanical ventilation, the quality and quantity of 
the air may be regulated with a great degree of precision, and 
the conditions in the workshop maintained fairly uniform 
Every mechanical system must provide not only for the 
supplv, but for withdrawal of the air; one is useless with 
out the other, 
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ART AND REGISTRATION.* 


By H. Guicuarpe Topp, F.S.A. (Scot.), M.S.A. 
P has been said that “An age of museums succeeds an 


аде of masterpieces,” and this is undoubtedly an age of 
museums. The works of art which form the basis of 
much of our architectural and artistic study are dissociated 
from the Surroundings, associations, and motives, which gave 
them birth, and in passing from their original situations these 
Works of art have lost much of the value of expression of the 
ideas, feelings, and Opinions, of which they were the mirror. 
Phe student who appreciates the present chaotic state of art, 
more Particularly in the architectural profession, must, on 
viewing the Masterpieces of the past, whether in their 
Original situations or in Museums, be struck with the idea 
that the репера] excellence attained must have been accom- 
plished under very different circumstances and in а very 
different atmosphere from that of the present dav. | 
€ is taught that for all practical purposes the entire 
domain of antiquity is Grecian, that Greece is the Alpha and 
Omega of excellence in art and architecture, and that the 
treasures of Italy and the beautiful works of the Italian 
Malssance were founded on principles originally borrowed 
from Greece; in short, that the genius of the ancient Greeks 
discovered those principles and properties in architecture 
Which we acknowledge to be perfect, and are content to 
"Ору, adapt, and apply, although we can only theorise as to 
their mathematica] Origin, 
јашу, in ancient Greece, was practically worshipped, 
and considered as the sole aim and essence of art, апа was 
favoured and encouraged in every way bv laws and institu- 
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tons, and є is to the atmosphere thus created that we owe 
the many treasures which have acted as a stimulus to present- 
day art m à commercial atmosphere, 

‘The love of beauty in ancient Greece amounted to an 
enthusiasm, Which resulted in art being the powerful means 
of rendering beauty appreciable by all, b 
the Greeks to having their works of art executed in artistic 
truth, that any violation of the laws of truth in art Was not 
only appreciable, but was umiversally condemned and the 
author despised. Tt was the custom to keep every unworthy 
or ignoble image from the young, and to exhibit only models 
of the beautiful, so that artistic taste might develop uncon- 
taminated. 

The enthusiasm of the public is thus easily understood, 
and, under the influence of artists encouraged to realise only 
the highest ideals, Grecian art became definite, and a reflex 
of the customs, morals, religion, and laws, of the time. 

If the art of an age 15 accepted as typical of that age, or 
giving a very clear idea of the state of society in that age, 
future historians and archaeologists may be very contemptuous 
ot the state and Progress of art at its present stage. In 
ancient Greece the production of anything ugly was con- 
sidered contemptible, and the portraying of ugly passions and 
violent emotions as such, were banished by common consent, 
such passions or emotions being suggested by appropriate 
svmbols. Even the least observant of the votaries of art 
could not approve of most of the passions exhibited in the 
productions of to-day, be they pictures or buildings; the 
Pictures breathe sensation, and the buildings arrogance, 
poverty, and ignorance. | 

Expression in architecture is a somewhat abstract quality, 
but the expression intended (and achieved), in the majority 
of our business premises, and domestic buildings, is obviously 
that of predominance over adjoining buildings. This un- 
desirable state of affairs is apparently due to various causes, 
of which a vitiated public taste and pure commercialism 
appear to be the chief, but there is another which 15 the lack 
In architecture of a cultured profession uniformly striving to 
attain the highest possible perfection under existing circum- 
stances, and it is here that the policy of the registration of 
architects and the analogy with the policy of ancient Greece 


It is very difficult under present-day conditions to legislate 
for more than what will have a tendency towards realising 
the ideal in view, but it will be granted that everything 
Which tends towards raising the status of the professional 
man will also tend towards raising the status of his profes- 
sion and his opportunities of practising his profession in 
keeping with the canons of the art he has adopted. In 
ancient Greece the artistic atmosphere was supported by laws 
and customs, and was reciprocal, in that, the general enthu- 
siasm and pride in art for art’s sake preserved and purified 
that atmosphere which was not disturbed materially until the 
Roman invasion, and it follows that with a profession recog- 
nised by law and restricted to qualified practitioners that an 
atmosphere favourable to art would be created ; the tendency 
would be for the public to desire work with artistic merit, 
and as good work was done for more to follow. Architecture 
has many allied arts, and the tendency again under а recog- 
nised regime would undoubtedly be to raise the standard of 
taste in the manufactures of the allied artists. | 

Thus architecture is not entirely ап art, and, while every 
architect should be an artist, he should also be a business 
man, and it is notorious that among business men there does 
not naturally exist any great esprit de corps. Artists natur- 
ally have a certain. esprit de cor ps. The very functions of art 
explain that feeling common to all artists, and which is akin 
to true Bohemianism, and is undoubtedly allied to the spirit 
which actuated the success in art of ancient Greece. But 
architects have no great esprit de corps. There is no “corps, 
and, just as artists all have one point at least in common— 
the love of their art for art’s sake—so may those architects, 
who are business men as well as artists, have one point in 
common—registration for the benefit of their art as он а$ 
their business, and while adopting the standard of excel cb 
of ancient art, so may they try to create, so far as 1s роз. е, 
ап atmosphere similar to that which created that Јана 

The usual objection of opponents of registration a 
policy is that examination in art (which they consider a 
matter of taste), is illogical, but the multifarious duties 
which the architect is called upon to perform demand an 
examination to prove capacity even apart from a 
ability, and difference of opinion on the main principles ol 
art is only a matter of degree. 
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The ultra-artistic architect who objects to registration 
might well think of the opportunities possible im a well 
organised profession for the formation of taste in its students. 
Every architectural school strives to form good taste in the 
minds of its pupils, and under registration it 1s to be pre- 
sumed that everyone wishing to enter the profession would 
undergo some approved course of tuition where his tastes 
would be led in the direction of structural truth aid beauty. 

Edmund Burke defines taste as "that faculty or those 
faculties of the mimd which are affected with, or which form 
a judgment of, the works of imagination and the elegant 
arts,” and says, "On a superficial view, we may seem to 
differ very widely from each other in our reasonings, and no 
less in our pleasures; but notwithstanding this difference, 
which I think to be rather apparent than real, 1t is probable 
that the standard both of reason and taste is the same in all 
human creatures. For if there were not some principles of 
judgment as well as of sentiment common to all mankind, no 
hold could possibly be taken either on their reason or the'r 
passions, sufficient to maintain the ordinary correspondence 
of life." 

With a jury of examiners (as in the more important com- 
petitions), to examine all designs submitted, some of the 
existing absurdities in architectural examinations might be 
obviated, and when all future members of the profession have 
been msulled with the chief principles of judgment in art, 
and practise in common with their professional brethren under 
a measure of registration, we may hope for the elimination 
of many of the difficulties of the profession, and an improve- 
ment in the general merit of the designs executed by the 
members of a profession which is second to none in the 

‘important part it plays for the happiness and well-being of 
society. 

Registration in the registered professions has, on the whole, 
been very successful, and the public have cause to thank 
the powers which gave them the registered physician, 
surgeon, solicitor, and dentist, and although examination 
may not necessarily prove inborn capacity in the members 
of these professions, it is a safeguard against such as might 
be utterly incapable, or might wish to wilfully misrepresent 
themselves as trained and qualified members of these pro- 
fessions. There is now a certain standard of proficiency in 
these professions, and although the architectural profession 
may appear to be complicated by its association with art, 
there is no reason to believe that the progress of art would 
be in any way detrimentally affected by the registration of 
$$ practitioners, but rather, an atmosphere of standing in 
the public eye having been conferred upon it, that in course 
of time the tendency would be for the architectural client 
to ђе as ready to adopt his architect's opinion as regards 
matters of taste, just as he now without a murmur takes the 
advice of his medical man, solicitor or dentist. 

‘The first ethical principle in the practice of any profession 
is, that the client should have the best services within the 


power of his adviser and consistent with the existing laws of. 


the land and of that profession, and it is obvious that in the 
architectural profession, and more particularly on its artistic 
side, that the client does not as a rule get this service. It 
would be mere folly to suggest that registration would 1m- 
evitably cure this evil, but the impostor and the really in- 
competent would be eliminated, and although art would 
necessarily retain its infinite variety of ‘expression under 
different circumstances, it 15 reasonable to expect that in 
course of time many of the blots on the architecture of our 
streets and suburbs, when the natural course of events took 
them away, would be replaced by buildings somewhat more 
in harmony with their surroundings, suitable to their pur- 
pose, expressive of their functions, and true to the dictates 
of structural truth and simplicity. 

It has been said that registration will have the effect of 
stereotyping our buildings, of restraining individuality in 
design, and of generally levelling down the productions of 
the profession. ‘This seems utterly illogical, as it is the 
speculative builder of large premises with his tame architect, 
and the jerry-builder of suburban properties, who keep down 
the standard, and influence the opinions of those speculators 
who employ a professional architect, and dictate to him 
such requirements as are not consistent with the work he 
would do, it given freedom to express his ideas in structural 
truth with the problem given. The additional standing 
given by registration could only be beneficial in such a case. 
The complaisant architect would have access of dignity, 
or if utterly incompetent and untrained, would be no longer 
‘an architect, but the chief point is, that in the next genera- 
tion he would to all intents and purposes be non-existent, 
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and architecture would at least have the chance of working 
in freedom and truth without the pernicious influence of 
contemporary work, similar to much of what we have at 
present. 

Some architects approve of the policy of registration, but 
are not prepared to support the mitial inclusion of many 
who, though not really well qualified, would have to be in- 
cluded. То such objectors, may the hope of the rise of 
a truly national style of architecture, developed by a cultured 
and united profession, in an atmosphere favourable to ап, 
be the charm which will drive fears away. At the present 
moment, when this subject is being played with by those in 
power, it would be well to realise that art in architecture 
is a continuous development, and that every architect worthy 
of the mame should be at least as solicitous for the progress 
of that art in vears to come as he is for his own professional 
standing at the present moment, and that his duty to posterity 
demands an earnest consideration of the present difficulties, 
and the creation of an atmosphere more encouraging to art 
in future generations, if it is now in his power to lay the 
foundation, even at some little cost to himself, Personal 
loss to the qualified architect through registration cannot be 
imagined. In the architectural profession probably above 
all others (given the opportunity), individuality and 
personality lead to success, and registration cannot possibly 
affect the freedom of the individual (within certain defined 
bounds such as the architectural societies have at present), 
in his management of a professional practice. The advan- 
tage appears to be all the other wav, and if, through regis- 
tration, happier circumstances of architectural practice can 
be seen, even though it be not in this generation, it behoves 
all lovers of art in architecture to strive for the initiation of 
such conditions as will incline towards the raising of the 
status of the professional man, his work and his art; and, 
as in ancient Greece the public supported the artist, when 
convinced of his high artistic ideals, so will public opinion 
tend towards the appreciation of art amd suitable buildings 
and the condemnation of the inartistic and commercial. 


те x——- 
TRADE NOTE, 


ТнЕ Renton School, N.B., has recently been supplied with 
Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, by Messrs. E. H. Shor- 
land and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


————*———— 


THE opening of the Medomsley Edge new council schools, 
which have been erected by the Durham County Council to 
meet the requirements of the Medomsley and the adjacent 
colhery villages, took place this week in the presence of the 
members of the Consett Education Committee and a large 
gathering of visitors. "The contract for the schools has been 
carried out by Messrs. Clerey and Charlton, builders, Sunder- 
land. Тһе accommodation is for 450 children, arranged м 
five single storeved blocks. The schools have been designed 
by Mr. J. J. Eltringham, architect, of Blackhill. The oper 
ing ceremony was performed by County Councillor J. 
Eltringham, who was presented with a gold key. ‘The cost 
of the buildings is 2 7.141. 


Tue Town Planning and Modern House and Cottage Exhi- 
bition to be held at Squirrels Heath in ıgrı is, we under- 
stand, attracting a very satisfactory number of entries. This 
Is à desirable result from the professional point of view. 
The new methods of garden suburb development have 
opened up a new field of work for architects. At Hamp- 
stead nearly £400,000 worth of work in the form of cottages 
and small houses, erected in the last three years, have all 
been separately designed, and their erection supervised, by 
well-known architects. A few vears ago go per cent. of this 
work would have been carried out with the very minimum 
of professional assistance and no supervision.. The en- 
couragement which this exhibition must give to the етрјоу- 
ment of the best architecural skill in building the small 
houses of which London suburbs are mainlv composed, and 
with which architects have hitherto had little to do, deserves 
recognition by the profession. and it is to be hoped that 
some of our best architects will follow the example recently 
set by Mr. Arnold Mitchell in a similar competition, and 
give their assistance to make the exhibition thoroughly 
representative of the best domestic work of to-day. 
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CONTROL versus CHANCE. 


ws 


T may perhaps be hoped that the Town Planning Bill 
] will lift some of the history of our modern towns from 
the disgrace of Chance into the dignity of Control. 
What the average town councillor hopes for as an outcome 
of recent legislation is probably a better sanitary condition, 
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We wonder if anyone, like the architect of the County 
Council or of the City. Corporation, could find out where 
London is? Is she still fast bound in the arms of Chance? 
Is it still possible to dump down a building anyhow and 
anywhere without regard to a general scheme or 1ts appro- 
priateness as to site? Is there ever going to be a scheme or 
schemes for the artistic development of the Metropolis? 
And if there,were a scheme, does there exist any body 
powerful enough to control it and carry it through? Shall 


‚we always go on plumping down great buildings like the New 


Bailey Sessions House and the London County Hall on sites, 
the environment of which has not been secured to afford at 
least some measure of dignity? ‘Does the County Council 
mainly control London, or does the City Corporation? 15 
there ever going to be a final control as to the artistic future of 
London? Is it reasonable that a Bridge Committee should 
suddenly plant upon us a great scheme for a new bridge before 
it has been considered by those who govern London’s future 
from the point of view of other developments 2 Is the noble and 
artistic expression of the greatest city in the world an asset 
of pecuniary value, and, therefore, worth the attention of 
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And we consider it is something of а disgrace that London 
is to all appearance still fast in the arms of Chance, when 
she ought to be under the far-seeing control of an executive 
power which might direct her future with an expression 
worthy of her great and commanding position. 
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| | | NOTES. 


VERYONE will sympathise with the Vicar of Selby in 
the misfortune which has overtaken him through the 
partial destruction of Selby Abbey. We are informed 

by a letter in the “Times ” that “the restoration of Selby 
Abbey after the fire of four vears ago has resulted 
calamitously for the vicar (through whose untiring energy it 
‚was carried through), in that his health has completely 
broken down. ‘The strain and labour involved in raising the 
large sum required (about 443,000), acting upon a feeble 
heart, has rendered it impossible for him to continue his 
duties as vicar, while he will be incapacitated for all active 
clerical work, if not permanently, at any rate for a very long 
time to come. He has not held the benefice long enough to 
be entitled to a retiring pension out of the income (which is 
but £300), and although he ntight probably have been 
granted an extended leave of non-residence, he has felt that 
this would be prejudicial to the interests of the parish, and 
with pathetic self-sacrifice has tendered his resignation to 
the Archbishop. A fund is being raised to present him with 
an address, and purse of gold, in recognition of his singular 
devotedness to duty. In restoring the abbey his services 
have extended bevond his parish—thev have reached to the 
diocese, to the county, to the nation at large, for the abbev 
is a national heirloom. It is felt, therefore, that some who 
have been interested in and have contributed to the work of 
restoration would sympathise with and help the effort that is 
being made here. On the general executive committee for 
the restoration of the abbey I am one of the vice-chairmen, 
and chairman of the Finance Committee. On this special 
committee I am acting as chairman and treasurer, and shall 
be glad to receive donations towards the fund.—Yours faith- 
fully, Mark Scott, Micklegate House, Selby, Sept. 13.” 
We sincerely commend this appeal to the attention of our 
readers. | 


А SPECIAL meeting of the Council of the Roval Institute of 
Architects of Ireland was held at the Institute Rooms, 31, 
South Frederick Street, on Monday, 12th inst. Mr. 
Frederick Batchelor, F.R.T.B.A., President, was in the 
chair. There were also present Messrs. С. H. Ashworth, 
A. E. Murrav, F. б. Hicks, Jas. H. Webb, А. G. С. 
Millar, G. P. Sheridan, and С. A. Owen, hon. secretary. А 
large amount of correspondence was dealt with. А report 
of the Examination Committee was under consideration. 
The hon. secretary reported that the correspondence regard- 
ng the conditions for the Kingstown Library Competition 
had resulted in a satisfactory arrangement, and that he was 
In communication with the promoters of the competition for 
sea-water baths at Bangor. 


AT the Trade Union Congress, Mr. T. C. Horsfall, of Man- 
chester, moved a resolution urging all local authorities to pre- 
pare town plans for the purpose of ensuring that all new areas 
shall be developed on such lines as shall safeguard the public 
health and ensure the provision of such social amenities as 
gardens, recreation grounds, open spaces, and public parks. 
He said that in some few towns the town councils might be 
trusted to enforce the provisions of the Act. but in most 
cases they would not be enforced unless a large proportion 
of the inhabitants strongly desired it and took a great deal 
of trouble to induce—1f necessary to compel, in апу case to 
help—the council to do so. Our commonest kind of dwel- 
ling, the cottage or small house, was far superior to the com- 
monest kind in other lands, and land in our towns was far 
cheaper than in towns of equal size in any other country, 
except Belgium. 


THE sixteenth annual general meeting of the Scottish Build- 
ing Trades’ Federation was held in the Building Trades’ 
Exchange, Lothian Road, Edinburgh, on the oth inst. Mr. 
Hector MacVinish presided. and delegates attended from 
the principal centres in Scotland. The executive report for 
the past vear, which was submitted by the secretary, Mr. 
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James Cameron, solicitor, Edinburgh, stated that another 
lean vear in the building trade throughout Scotland had to 
be recorded, but there was hope of improvement in the near 
future, as several of the principal centres reported that trade 
was on the upward grade. Trade was reported to be dull, 
however, in Aberdeen, Paisley, Kilmarnock, Dundee, 
Airdrie, Coatbridge, Inverness, and Hawick. Glasgow and 
Edinburgh showed signs of improvement. The financial re. 
port showed the finances to be on a sound basis. The 
apprenticeship question in the trade was considered. In 
some centres, it was reported, difficulty was experienced in 
getting apprentice masons particularly, but it was thought 
that with an improvement in trade the necessary supply of 
apprentices would be forthcoming. Mr. Cameron was 
appointed to attend the next National Conference of secre. 
taries, to be held at Manchester on October 19, while an 
arrangement was come to for a monthly interchange of 
matters of interest between the Building Trades' Federation 
and those of Germanv, Belgium, Holland, and South Africa. 
The following office-bearers were elected for the ensuing 
vear:—President, Mr. D. Wilson, J.P.. Edinburgh; vice- 
president, Mr. James Farquharson, Aberdeen ; secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. James Cameron, solicitor, Edinburgh. 


THE Scottish Tdeal Home Exhibition, which is being held in 
the St. Andrew's Halls, Glasgow, was opened on the gth 
inst., the ceremony being performed by Sir William Bilsland, 
Bart., in presence of a large number of visitors. Sir James 
Fleming occupied the chair. In opening the exhibition, Sir 
William said the sanitarv and social reformer had done much 
in our day to improve the homes of the people, and that 
exhibition provided an excellent opportunitv of seeing manv 
of their notable achievements. ıA large variety of interest. 
ing features are included in the exhibition, a theatre of 
fashions, a dav nurserv, a home industries section, and repre- 
sentations of a Japanese street and of the garden city at 
Letchworth being amongst these. 


THE announcement that the Council of the Roval Institute 
of British. Architects have made arrangements to hold an 
International Town Planning Conference in London nest 
month has aroused must interest, savs the “Times,” not only 
in this country, but on the Continent and in America. It is 
understood that all the more important municipalities in the 
United Kingdom, and тапу of those in foreign countries, 
will be officially represented at the conference. Mrs. John 
Burns has joined the Ladies? Sub-Committee, among the 
members of which are Mrs. Barnett, Mrs. Caroe, T.adv Emily 
Lutyens, Mrs. Stokes, Mrs. Unwin, and Lady Webb. At 
the meeting in the Guildhall on the afternoon of October 10 
Mr. John Burns will deliver the inaugural address. The 
evhibition of models and drawings illustrating important town 
planning schemes in various countries which, bv the courtesy 
of the Roval Academy, will be held in the galleries at 
Burlington House, will probably be opened earlier in the dav. 
The mectings of the conference will take place in the newlv- 


acquired galleries of the Institute at о, Conduit 
Street. Arrangements have been made for several 
additional Papers. Рг. Brinckmann, of Berlin, will 
deal with the Renaissance period in the senes 


“Cities of the Past”: and “City Development and Exten- 
sion” will be treated by Dr. Stubben, of Berlin, and M. 
Louis Bonnier, architect-in-chief to the City of Paris. Other 
readers of Papers are: Mr. W. H. McLean. citv engineer ol 
Khartum (“The Planning of Khartum and Omdurman ): 
Mr. Arthur Crow (“Town Planning in Relation to Old and 
Congested Areas, with Special Reference to the Inner Belt 
of London”); Mr. С. H. B. Quennell (“Town Planning and 
Land Tenure”); Mr. Нагоја С. Dowdall. of the University 
of Liverpool (“The Growth of Tegal Control over Town 
Development in England”); and Professor S. D. Adshead. 
Tt is announced that lady members of the conference who are 
visiting England will be made hon. members of the Lyceum 
Club, Piccadilly, and the Ladies’ Army and Navy Club. 
Burlington Gardens. ‘The directors of the Arts Club, Dover 
Strect, have also promised to extend to foreign members the 
privilege of hon. membership. | 


On the 8th inst. the Newcastle-on-Tyne Society of Antiqua: 
ries, who were joined bv the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian Society, paid a visit to the excavations at the 
ancient Roman Corstopitum, near Corbridge-on-Tyne, an 
were conducted over the year’s work by Mr. R. H. Forster, 
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T season has been the uncovering of the eastern 


THE celebrated sculptor, M. Emmanuel F rémiet, died ‚on 
Saturday in Paris, being 86 and a Grand Officier of the 


famous Legion. 


CANON RAWNSLEY and all those who have worked with him 


in securing the Grange Fell Estate in Borrowdale deserve 
the congratulations and hearty thanks of the public, which 
has been made the richer by their efforts, says the “ Times.’ 
The announcement is made that the purchase money for this 
property of 310 acrés, in the heart of what is perhaps the 
most beautiful valley in the Lake Country, has been finally 


secured, and that the Borrowdale Estate will now pass into 


the keeping of the National Trust, like the Brandelhow area 
on the western side of Derwentwater. The newly-acquired 
property includes more than a mile of the River Derwent, 
and among the accessories of the landscape are the Borrow- 
dale Birches and that great isolated block, the Bowder, Stone, 
both of which are celebrated attractions of the neighbour- 
hood. Тһе purchase also comprises a number of shares in 
the slate quarry which is the sole eyesore in this *beautiful 
tract; and, if the influence of the society which now becomes 
a shareholder is not strong enough to secure the removal of 
this blemish, it may at least be hoped that it will derive 
useful addition to its not too abundant funds. 


AMONGST the varied practice of the late Mr. George Sherrin, 
one of the most prominent objects is the dome of the Oratory 
at Brompton, which he was called upon to design after the 
death of Mr. Herbert Gribble, the architect of the original 
building. The shape and treatment of the dome are different 
we believe to every other example in London, and though this 
is not the most impressive of dome forms, it has a picturesque 
and striking effect. 


Mr. Jas. A. Morris, the architect, and Mr. W. S. Wilson, 
engineer, for the Auld Brig of Ayr restoration, wrote last 
week to the executive committee as follows :— As desired 
bv vour letter of the 7th inst., we beg to report that we pet 
to-dav carefully examined the Auld Brig, pier by pier anc 
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roadway. In our opinion the cause of the cracks is the con- 
traction and expansion of the cement mortar, which was 
made of unusual strength in the desire to secure the best 
possible results.” 


THE chairman of the Lesnes Works Committee, Mr. W. T. 
Vincent, of 189, Burrage Road, Woolwich, writes the 
“ Times” :— The present researches show that the dilapidated 
wall against which the tree stands, and has been long sup- 
posed to represent the church, is really part of the refectory. 
The foundations of the church, an immense building 24oft. 
by 66ft., have been found by digging in an orchard bevond 
the cloister garth. Under the choir have been uncovered a 
stone and lead coffin, probably those found by Sir John 
Hippersley, but rent open and rifled. ‘Several grave slabs, 
torn from their places, have also been discovered, one bear- 
ing the name of Abbas Elyas, circa 1300, and others belong- 
ing to members of the de Luci family. Cast into a vault in 
the Lady Chapel was the effigy which you describe of a cross- 
legged knight, richly coloured, and bearing the arms of a 
de Luci, of Newington, Kent, 1310-20. Under the altar of 
the Lady Chapel is a curious crypt, or chamber, roughly 
contructed and irregular in shape, with narrow steps leading 
up to the church presbytery, and probably used as a 
reliquary. The excavations at Lesnes are now being ex- 
tended to the Chapter House, and it is hoped that the whole 
site may be uncovered, the cost of which is estimated at 
£500. The Woolwich Antiquarian Society, of which I am 
president, is poor, and will be grateful for any help in this 
direction. Mr. Arnold Crossley says:—Each day's digging 
brings new surprises, treasures that charm the antiquarian 
heart and present problems of ever-continuing interest. 
Occasionally we begin with a trial hole on what is apparently 
the virgin soil of a field, and vet, hidden below, we come 
upon the debris of the Abbey, mortar, stones, stained glass. 
roofing tiles, floor tiles of exquisite pattern, and pieces of 
rich moulding, packed to a depth of several feet, and under- 
neath it all the floor of the Abbey, with columns, vaults, 
grave-covers, and all kinds of exciting items. 


THE controversy as to the utilisation of the old infirmary 
site in Manchester is likely to be revived in acute form 
‚during the next few weeks, says the “Manchester Daily 
Dispatch." A special meeting will be called to consider the 
question towards the end of this month. Тһе Manchester 
Society of Architects have forwarded a resolution to the com- 
mittee urging the careful consideration of the possibility of 
saving the present building, “which, from an architectural 
point of view, for simple dignity and refined and scholarly 
design is a masterpiece, probably unsurpassed in the city. 
It is a possession of which any town should be proud.” 


COUNCILLOR MUIRHEAD, of Liverpool, speaking at the con- 
ference of the Sanitary Inspectors, at Fishmongers’ Hall, 
said that some of the worst offenders were the Garden City 
people. It was all very well to give а man а large garden, 
but they must give him something decent to live in. It was 
a matter of interest, said one speaker, to know that approxi- 
mately some three million inhabitants were, at the last 
decennial enumeration, living in an overcrowded condition. 
The crowding of persons on limited areas was undoubtedly 
bad, but the overcrowding of rooms was much worse. 


Tue Improvement and Building Committee of the Manches- 
ter Corporation report that a scheme for the proposed exten- 
sion of the Manchester Royal Exchange, proposed by the 
chairman of the Exchange (Mr. A. A. Haworth, M.P.), has 
heen recommended for acceptance by the special sub-com- 
mittee who have had the consideration of the matter in hand, 
subject to satisfactory plans and elevations being submitted. 
The committee have approved of this recommendation. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Tne design submitted in open competition by Mr. James 
Cumming Wvynnes, architect, Edinburgh, for the proposed 
new municipal buildings, Karachi, India, was placed first in 
order of. merit bv the assessor, and has been accepted by the 
municipality. The main facade shows a stone building three 
storevs in height and 3r2ft. long, finished with domed 
features 8oft. high at each end, and having a clock tower, 
rising to a height of 142ft., in the centre. Messrs. Groll 
and Treacher, architects, London, were placed second. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF FULWOODS RENTS 
HOLBORN. 


WILLS AND ANDERSON, Architects. 


Our illustration shows the manner in which it js proposed 
to reconstruct the area between the Chancery Lane station 
of the Central London Railway and Gray’s Inn. At one time 
this passage formed the only entrance to 'Gray’s Inn, and was 
notorious for being the resort of thieves and criminals. The 
cottages and thieves’ kitchen were recently condemned as 
dangerous structures, and pulled down. It is proposed " 
arrangement with the railway company, to widen the entrance 
from Holborn, and еп. ќо alter the present building 
frontage, to form a quadrangle, around which offices will he 
built. These will be divided into three separate houses, 
each with electric lift, and the whole will be heated with 
radiators. “The walls will be faced with Crowborough bricks 
with red brick and Portland stone dressings. 


А HILLSIDE HOUSE. 


By M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT: 


THE effect of this stone house as one approaches up the wind- 
ing drive is remarkably pleasing in its simplicity and repose. 
It overlooks Lake Windermere. 


OLD METAL WORK. 


THERE 1$ a constant charm in the quaint and pleasing lines 
of old metal work. The old brass snuffers here shown con- 
The gnomon on the dial, 
1655, at the bottom of our plate, is as good as possible for 
a simple pattern. | 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL, BLAYDON-ON-TYNE. 


(`UBITT AND Mancuip, Architects. 


Tris design was submitted Яп limited competition for û 
building to seat about 700, in which galleries were nol 
objected to. It was proposed to make the external wall 
entirely of local stone, which is quarried near at hand 
and to trust mainly to general form, as needless expense hail 
to be avoided. The mullions and window-heads would have 
been of a good freestone from the same quarry as the rubble. 
The roof was to be covered, not all in one span, but yet with- 
out columns of any kind, and would have been supported I 
a strong longitudinal truss over each side gallery, and from 
which the galleries themselves were also to have been helt 
up where the strain on them would be greatest. The scheme 
was meant, in short, to meet the actual requirements of the 
case, and, in doing this, to secure a certain individuality of 
its own: a matter in which village chapels of the cheaper 
kind are sometimes a little lacking. The site is hilly, and 
rather uncommonly so. The architects were Messrs. Cubitt 
and Manchip, of Broad Street Buildings, E.C. 


EXAMPLES OF CRAFTSMANSHIP FROM THE 
SCHOOLS OF ART EXHIBITION. 


WE have taken four examples from this year’s exhibition of 
students’ work in the Schools of Art Competitions, which 
indicate a good appreciation of the qualities of material as 
governing design. The cane chair, by Thos. Rotherham. 
is especially excellent, for its quality of design 15 evidently 
the outcome of a good treatment of the material. This 5 
one of the best cane chairs we have seen. The refinemen 
of detail in the carved newell by Wm. B. Binns is made 
subservient to a good general form. Miss Margaret Eun 
has proved a striking capacity in her Morris Memorial, а 
is refined and distinguished. For a good appreciation 0 
right‘ metal treatment, the lectern hy George Skilbeck 1 
noticeable. 


t 


AT the monthly meeting of the Driffield Urban Distric 
Council, on the 12th inst., plans were passed for a new ре 
office at Driffield. The new site is in Middle Street u 
and three large dwelling-houses will be extensively nn 
and made suitable for the purpose. The architects are 
Messrs. Thorp and Turner, of Goole. 
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OUR LETTER BOX, 
AN OLD ABBEY NEAR LONDON. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


Sir, —Antiquaries and antiquarian societies will be in- 
terested in the excavations and discoveries which are being 
made on the site of Lesnes Abbey, just beyond the London 
County border line at Abbey Wood. The work has the 
approval and support of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of Southwark, the Society of Antiquaries, the Kent 
Archeological Society, Lord Avebury, Lord Northbourne, 
and other distinguished persons, and 15 being actively carried 
out by the Woolwich Antiquarian Society at a present outlay 
of about £100. Already some important work has been 
done, some remarkable revelations achieved, and consider- 
able light thrown upon the history of this abbey and monastic 
history in general. Lesnes Abbey was one of the largest in 
Kent, but after the Dissolution it fell into such a ruinous 
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digging in an orchard beyond the cloister garth. Under the 
choir have been uncovered a stone and lead coffin, probably 
those found by Sir John Hippersley, but rent open and 
rifled. Several grave slabs, torn from their places, have also 
been discovered, one bearing the name of Abbas Elyas, circa 


_ 1300, and others belonging to members of the de Luci family. 


Cast into a vault in the Lady Chapel was the effigy of a cross- 
legged knight, richly coloured, and bearing the arms of a de 
Luci of Newington, Kent, 1310-20. Under the altar of the 
Lady Chapel is a curious crypt, or chamber, roughly con- 
structed and irregular in shape, with narrow. steps leading 
up to the church presbytery, and probably used as a 
reliquary. Many charters relating to the abbey have been 
traced to Oxford, where they were undoubtedly transferred 
with the revenues of the institution by Cardinal Wolsey ; and 
the librarian at the Vatican, who has been consulted, states 
that there are not in Rome any documents relating to English 
monastic houses, as commonly supposed in England. ‘The 
excavations at Lesnes are now being extended to the chapter 
house, and it is hoped that the whole site may be uncovered, 
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borough and urban district councils. It is, therefore, of the 
first importance that these authorities should avail themselves 
of the singular advantages offered by the conference, which 
will be held in London from October то to 15, for the study 
not only of the history of the subject, but also of the 
examples which will be presented of the architectural methods 
adopted in other countries as well as in our own. 

The Local Government Board will, I am ‘informed, be 
prepared to sanction such reasonable expenditure out of the 
rates, subject to Government audit, as may be entailed by 
the attendance of representatives at this conference, provided 
that not more than three members of an authority attend 
officially, one of whom should be the architect or surveyor. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects has not hesitated 
to incur very heavy expenditure in the fulfilment of what it 
considers to be a public duty, by organising the conference 
and bringing together the great, collection of drawings and 
models which will be exhibited at the Royal Academy. It 
must necessarily be very long before the circumstances can 
recur which have rendered it possible to make the present 
arrangements, and the Royal Institute asks that all those who 
are responsible for the administration of the Town Planning 
Act of 1909 will support it in the effort which it is making 
for the public good, and send their applications for member- 
ship of the conference to me without delay.—1 am, Sir, 
yours truly, 

Јонм W. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A. 
9, Conduit Street, W. Secretary-General. 


.-----Ж--- 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


OME opportune and discriminating criticism of school 
architecture appeared in the “ Times,” on the 6th inst., 
from “A School Architect.” 

following :— 

As the first impulse towards the modern development of 
educational architecture was due to the requirements of 
elementary schools, these requirements may be held to have 
largely influenced those of a higher grade—secondary schools, 
colleges for women, training colleges, modern universities, 
and the new buildings erected to meet modern demands at 
Oxford and Cambridge. It is obvious that many of the princi- 
ples applied to the designs of board schools are no less appro- 
priate to other educational buildings. “The principal line 
of cleavage will be fixed by another consideration—whether 
or not the school or college provides for the residence of 
students. Elementary schools contain no such accommoda- 
tion: secondary schools may or may mot, according to local 
conditions or circumstances. Colleges are for the most 
part residential, though in some cases the term is, rightly or 
wrongly, used for institutions (such as Mansfield College at 
Oxford) which make no provision for resident students; and 
residential accommodation may take a variety of forms. In 
secondary schools the usual arrangement is the provision of 
large dormitories with day-rooms and а few studies: in the 
higher grade of secondary, generally termed public, schools 
these dormitories may be subdivided into cubicles (as at 
Charterhouse) to afford comparative privacy for the in- 
dividual, or, again, as at Harrow and Eton, each boy may 
be allotted a room, which is bed-room and sitting-room 1n 
one; while, as at Rugby, the number of private studies 
may be increased so as to provide azcommodation for all. 
Obviously the combination in one scheme of residential 
with purely’ educational accommodation involves complexity 
in arrangement and design; the former naturally assumes a 
more domestic, the latter a more academic, character; and, 
if a chapel is needed, the ecclesiastical note cannot be ex- 
cluded. Again, the grouping of the several features into 
a harmonious whole may be very variously attained. The 
whole accommodation may be provided in a single block; 
or that of each kind may be made a separate feature, and 
the residential portion may be subdivided into two or more 
houses or hostels, as àn the new buildings for Christ's 
Hospital. The very complexity of such schemes, combined 
with the exigency of the requirements im certain directions, 
especially in adequate provision for scientific study, pre- 
sents a problem, the solution of which, with due regard to 
a satisfactory esthetic result, may well tax the highest powers 
of the designer. As regards the rigidity of the conditions 
under which such schemes are developed, it may be open 
to doubt whether the rules fixed by the Board of Education 
are not somewhat Procrustean. It would, "по doubt, be 
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difficult for a public authority to allow considerable latitude 
or to consider each separate scheme in connection with its 
special conditions. Nevertheless, it does appear to be an 
anomaly that such rules should admit of no distinctions— 
that the same proportion of window-space should ђе 
demanded, whether the outlook is in a narrow street or on 
to unbroken space, whether the aspect is north or south. 
The result іп many cases 15 externally the undue diminution 
of wall-space valuable for architectural effect, and internally 


. an excess of light which, is almost intolerable.* 


The recent developments of collegiate architecture have 
brought about an almost complete divorce between the 
ancient and the modern. 

The colleges of Oxford and Cambridge are still mainly 
residential: the arrangements, but for some minor modifi- 
cations, the introduction of junior common-rooms, and a 
few lecture-rooms, remain much as they were in the 17th 
century. In the Middle Ages, when students entered the 
university as mere boys, the normal set of rooms consisted 
of a dormitory for a number of under-graduates with a 
Master of Arts їп charge. From the dormitory opened one 
or two smaller rooms, which were used as studies. This 
arrangement can still be clearly traced at New College, as 
regards fabric the oldest but one of the Oxford Colleges, 
where the original dormitory is now used as a sitting-room, 
and the two smaller rooms respectively as bed.room and 
scout's-room. As the age of entry became more mature, 
an entire set of rooms was assigned to each student. This 
arrangement necessarily involved a large extension of college 
premises, and accounts for the very extensive amount of 
building which the 17th century gave to the university. But 
in Oxford and in Cambridge the buildings which have been 
needed to meet the requirements of the new studies included 
in an extended curriculum аге for the most part placed apart 
from the colleges, which continue to give to these universities 
their predominant architectural character, while the modem 
accretions are but supplementary. 

Modern universities are on different lines. ^ Residential 
buildings, if they are provided at all, are altogether sub- 
ordinate. They are also more completely devoted to the 
requirements of scientific education, which predominates over 
the more ancient subjects of study. Their architecture 
cannot but be conditioned by the change of purpose and use, 
and must assume a somewhat utilitarian character. Such 
buildings as have so far been erected for modern universi- 
ties have, for the most part, been built in instalments, and 
have seldom allowed of comprehensive treatment and com 
position. The leading exception is the University of Bir 
mingham, whose buildings are grouped on lines radiating 
from a centre. | 

Though there is in elementary and secondary schools no 
considerable divergence in the arrangement of buildings for 
boys and -girls respectively, in colleges there are Important 
considerations which tend to differentiate those built for 
women from the type found most suitable for men. In the 
latter case the arrangement which has prevailed from the 
Middle Ages downwards is that of separate staircases, each 
giving access to a certam number of sets of rooms, usually 
six. А 

At Keble College, long corridors led to the various “sets, 
and were, as was not surprising, used for purposes not Con- 
ducive to studious quiet; nor does the hardy male under- 
graduate require special protection from the elements. In 
women’s colleges neither are the passages liable to similar 
misuse, nor are the students equally independent of protec- 
tion from cold and rain. Such colleges, therefore, are 
necessarily planned more after the manner of а dwelling- 
house, and their architecture takes on a more definitely 
domestic character. The most approved form for the larger 
of the women’s colleges, as at Newnham and Somerville, 5 
that of separate houses, each accommodating some > 
students as а maximum, these with dining-hall, library, 20° 
lecture-rooms all being connected by a corridor which s 
covered access throughout. Training colleges need not di d 
fundamentally from other educational buildings as Јер а 
the more technical accommodation, while the residentia 
portion, if any is included, is generally somewhat similar A 
that of women's colleges. They are, however, usually ca 
at a lower standard of cost, entailing architecturally a me 
simple and utilitarian character. xford 

With one exception, then—that of the colleges of O о 
and Cambridge—educational buildings, if they are to СОП 
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form to modern requirements, call for а new departure in 
character and style. In an age whose architecture is 
characterised by an unprecedented divergence of aim, it 15 
inevitable that the need should be met in a variety of ways, 
nor is it possible to anticipate what may be the predominant 
educational style in the future. ‘That which is least bound 
by rigid precedent, is most elastic and adaptable, and iS 
most capable of the harmonious expression of varied require- 
ments, should eventually prevail. 


ж—— 
SWANSEA COTTAGE, EXHIBITION. 


HERE was opened at Swansea, on the 8th inst., the 
South .Wales Cottage Exhibition—a unique exhibition 
of cottages of various classes suitable to the require- 


ments of people of small means, erected on а charmingly- . 


situated site, under the auspices of the National Housing and 
Town Planning Committee. The objects are a follows:— 
(1) To provide examples of modern suburb planning 
under existing by-laws. 
(2) To stimulate the building of well-arranged and com- 
fortable homes capable of being let at rents within the 


means of workmen. f Е f 
(3) To provide architects and builders desiring to im- 
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The Savoy Hotel, London. 


prove upon existing methods of building and planning 

workmen's cottages with an opportunity of showing the 

value of their improvement in a definite and practical way. 

The exhibition was to have been held last vear, but a 
number of reasons made а postponement necessary. The 
principal one was the attitude of aloofness assumed at first 
by local builders and architects. ^ Outsiders, however, set 
an example which has since been followed, and thanks to 
the untiring energy of Mr. W. H. Aldridge, the resident 
Secretary, and of his brother (Mr. Henry R. Aldridge), the 
equally indefatigable secretary of the National Housing 
Council, the exhibition is now a reality and affords a re- 
markably instructive example of the progress which has been 
made in the designing of cheap dwellings and in town 
planning in recent years. 

From the first the Swansea Corporation gave the proposal 
most cordial support, both by taking part in the guarantee 
and in placing at the disposal of the committee a portion 
of its estate on the Town Hill. The site is ás charmingly 
Situated as it is appropriate for the purpose. It is nearlv 
5ooft. above the sea level, and from every point magnificent 
views are obtainable. In order that the site plan should 
be of service not only for the pürpose of the exhibition, but 
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also for the future development of the corporation estate, the 
gold, silver, and bronze medals of the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council were offered, together with money 
prizes of £50, for the three best site plans submitted in 
open competition. Upwards of eighty plans were examined 
by the judges, and the following awards were made :—Gold 
medal, Mr. James Crossland; silver medal, Mr. Gilbert 
Waterhouse ; bronze medal, Mr. J. W. Aldiss. E 

The gold medal plan was adopted, and when the site 1s 
fully developed on the lines proposed by Mr. Crossland, it 
will be one in regard to which the citizens of Swanea will 
take pride. A valuable feature of the plan is the provision 
of a promenade road at the southern edge of the estate and 
a small park beneath the promenade wall. The road and 
park have been completed for the exhibition. 

It was decided that entries of four classes of cottages 
should be invited, and that medals should be awarded in 
each class, and in addition a prize of £50 for the " Best 
Money Value" cottage of any class in the exhibition. The 
clases decided upon were:— o 

Class A—Cottages to contain two bed-rooms, living-room, 
and scullery. Maximum cost 4175, plus ro per cent. and 
5 per cent. for extra cost of haulage, etc.; total 4202. 
Class B—Cottages to contain three bed-rooms, living-room, 
and scullery. Maximum cost £200, plus ro per cent. and 
5 per cent. for extra cost of haulage, etc.; total 4231. 
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Class C—Cottages to contain three bed-rooms, parlour, 
living-room, and scullery. Maximum cost £225, plus 10 
per cent. and 5 per cent for extra cost of haulage, etc. ; total. 
#260. Class D—Open class. Number of rooms not 
specified. Maximum cost 4350. Each cottage must be 
supplied with a bath; the maximum price must in all cases 
include architect’s commission and builder’s profit, but not 
cost ef land or roads. The above prices include all extra 
allowances for extra cost of haulage due to the difficulties of 
the site. 

Altogether there are twenty-nine exhibits, and although 
some of the houses are still incomplete, others are not only 
finished, but in actual occupation. The net average number 
of houses per acre, when roads are excluded, reaches nearly 
twenty per acre. ‘The garden space has been further re- 
duced by the provision of some open spaces and sites for 
public buildings. All the houses are set bact 2oft., thus 
securing proper privacy for each house. The maximum 
number of houses in each block is four. The rents charged 
by the Swansea Corporation are based on a total ground 
rent for each acre of £18 per annum. The exhibition is to 
remain open till the end of October.—“ South Wales Daily 


News.” 


THE MEARE LAKE-VILLAGE. 
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ПАНЕ first Season s excavations on the site of the Meare 
Lake-Village—two and a half miles to the north-west 
Ot. the Glastonbury lake-village—have created a con- 
siderable amount of interest among antiquaries, says Mr. St. 
George Gray in the “Times,” Various and sometimes con- 
flicting reports of the results of the work were circulated 
during the progress of the explorations. ‘The season of four 
weeks, including one for filling-in, although short, has been 
productive of a large number of relies, the quarter of an 
acre examined throwing a flood of light on the industries 
and daily pursuits of the inhabitants, and revealing more 
specimens of Late-Celtic art than perhaps the richest. part 
of the neighbouring lake habitation previously explored. 

The first season's work, on a more extended scale, has 
recently been completed, and afforded evidence that the 
lake-dwellers of Meare lived under similar physical condi- 
tions and civilisation to those of Glastonbury; and although 
the relics discovered are of the same general type as those 
known previously, several of them cannot be matched among 
the Late-Celtic specimens exhibited in Glastonbury Museum. 

From the excavations at Glastonbury we know the chief 
methods emploved by the lake-dwellers in the construction 
of their rude huts and foundations, and the examination of 
the three or four mounds already excavated at Meare has 
revealed nothing of great structural importance unknown 
previously, | 

The Meare lake-village is not what is sometimes styled ап 
“archeological puzzle,” for its date, or period at any rate, 
was known from the beginning of the investigations—approxt- 
mately from 200 B.C. to A.D. 70. Some antiquaries are 
inclined to narrow these dates, as no development or im- 
provement in the manufactured articles 16 traceable when 
comparing objects found in the substructure below the lowest 
clav floors with others from the upper floors. At Glaston- 
bury a few fragments of Raman pottery were found close to 
the surface. but as vet nothing attributable to the Romans 
has been found at Meare. Three dwelling-mounds, and 
parts of two others were excavated this year; none of these 
had more than two floors of clay, but in one were found 
four superimposed hearths of the usual character. | During 
the last week the large mound, through which a trench 
was driven in 1908, was excavated (except the northern 
quarter), and in it were found a large number of objects. 

It is hoped that the excavations will be renewed next 
May, and that those interested will contribute liberally to 
an undertaking bearing such a varied and prolific harvest 
of arehaological material and such remarkable evidence of 
the life. history of the Early Tron Age in. Britain as the 
Meare lake-village has already proved itself capable of doing. 
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GLASGOW AND, WEST OF SCOTLAND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


HE diploma course in building has been instituted with 
T the object of providing a thorough knowledge ot 
building construction, based upon a sound foundation 
in general science. The course extends over three sessions, 
aud the training in general science is given in the first vear, 
while the second and third vears, as the detailed scheme of 
study shows, are devoted to mechanics, geometrical and 
architectural drawing, and to the principles, practice, and 
technologv of buildmg. 

'The course is designed to afford the special and necessary 
training required bv students purposing to become masters 
in any of the building trades, or to hold positions such as 
managers of building works, clerks, or masters of works; 
and also to give technical instruction to those who intend 
to follow the professions (other than architecture) allied to 
building, such as that of measurer, quantity survevor, estate 
factor, and the like, 

It is expected that the course will be taken bv the student 
concurrently with apprenticeship, but to ensure that he shall 
have some personal acquaintance with actual building prac- 
tice he must spend at least six months, and, preferably, two 
whole summer sessions on works. ‘The advantages of this 
provision are obvious. The department is furnished with 
an exellent set of teaching appliances, including building 
materials and models, and manv of these are continuallv on 
exhibition in the class-rooms. | | 
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The standard set is a high one, as students before enter. 
ing the diploma course require to pass an entrance exami 
nation in general education, equivalent to that of the 
Scottish Universities. Тһе object is to set before the risin» 
generation of young men who aspire to be master tradesmen 
or clerks of works, a course, including a sound scientific and 
technical training, which will thoroughly qualifv them for 
co-operation with architects in the erection of buildings. For 
evening students there are junior and senior certificate 
courses of three and five vears' duration respectively. The 
college classes are all advanced ones, because elementary 
work is taught м continuation schools, which are attended 
by students before. they enter the college. Mr. Charles 
Gourlay is the professor of architecture and building con. 
struction, қ . 
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CITY OF NORWICH SCHOOL. 


HE formal opening of the magnificent secondary 

school, which has been erected on Eaton Road, took 

place last week. Built and equipped at a cost о 

approximately £40,000, it is without doubt one of the finest 
secondary schools in the Kingdom. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in securing a site. 
and it was not until the matter had been brought before the 
notice of the Town Council on two or three occasions and 
referred back that it was decided to acquire a large area ol 
land on Eaton Road, a portion of which had been occupied 
by the old Belle Vue School. Here the new building has 
been erected, from designs and under the supervision of Mr. 
C. J. Brown, the Education Committee's architect. The 
building is of red brick, relieved with Ancaster stone dress- 
ings, In an agreeable domestic stvle suggestive in some par- 
ticulars of the later Georgian period. Тһе main entrance 
porch is supported on columns with Ionic capitals, an 
surmounted by a carved balustrade bearing on its front the 
City Arms. ‘The roofs are all flat with the exception of the 
hall, which is covered with Broseley tiles, and carries on 
its ridge a ventilating turret. The entire line of the roof is 


‚ surrounded. by а stone cornice and open stone balustrade. 


with piers and urns at the angles. The floors, staircases. 
and roofs are of fireproof construction, composed of cement 
concrete, reinforced with steel girders, put in by the Colun- 
bian Fireproof Company. А hot-water low pressure system 
of pipes and radiators, heated from boilers placed in the 
basement, ensures an adequate warming of the whole build- 

r 
domestic purposes. Ventilation is provided by hopper and 
pivot-hung casements, as well as by sash windows, supple: 
mented by inlet gratings admitting the air to the backs of all 
the radiators. By these means a supply of fresh warm ar 
is ensured throughout the winter months. Extract flues 
are carried up in the walls in each classroom. — Electricity 15 
everywhere emploved for lighting purposes. Gas, m addi- 
tion. has been installed in the laboratories, with a view to 
the necessities of experimental work. Тһе interior of the 
main hall is panelled with oak to a height of 8ft., and there 
is an open oak balustrade on the first floor. 

The school has been splendidly equipped, and every pos 
sible provision has been made, from a museum to a range 0 
shower-baths. “The school block is 180ft. by 1goft., and 5 
built for 500 boys, for whom 22 classrooms have been pro 
vided, each accommodating 30 scholars. ‘Twenty of these 
are grouped round three sides of a spacious assembly hall. 
то being on the ground floor, 10 on the first floor, and the 
other two on the second floor. The assembly hall 15 841t. 
by 42Н. by zoft. high, with a large platform at one end; the 
floor is of maple, and the walls are panelled in oak for a 
height of 7ft. Gins, At the first floor level it is open on three 
sides to a wide corridor, with a heavy oak balustrade, and 15 
well lighted from the other, or north side. by seven large 
stone windows, filled with Flemish glass in lead glazing. On 
the north side of the hall on the ground floor is the library 
and museum, 36ft. by 21ft., which will also serve as a board- 
room for the governors, a wide entrance hall and lobby, wat- 
ing room, and rooms for the head master and assistant 
masters. Cloak-rooms and lavatories are provided on the 
ground and first floors, and ample storerooms on all floors. 
On the second floor, in addition to the two classrooms, there 
are science and art rooms. The two physical laboratones 
are placed on the east side, and the two chemical laboratories 
are on the west side. Dividing these two blocks and conve 
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niently situated for either side is a lecture theatre, 54Ё. by 
23ft., with a gallery accommodating 100 students, and 15 
provided with a preparation room 236. by ızft., amply 
fitted with cupboards and shelves. ‘The physical side also 
has a dark room for photographic work. ‘The art room 15 
soft. by 23ft., well lighted from the north side by windows in 
the daytime, and by a row of lights placed over the tops ol 
the windows when daylight fails. 

‘The second block contains a manual instruction room 
47tt. by 24ft. for woodwork, accommodating 30 scholars, a 
metal work room 24ft. by 20ft., and a large bicycle shed 
soft. by 25ft. Over the cycle shed is provided a gymnasium, 
soft. bv 25ft. In the third block, the old Belle Vue School 
building, there are dining rooms capable of seating 150 bovs, 
luncheon rooms for boys bringing their own food, and chang- 
ing rooms for athletic purposes, with shower baths, footbaths, 
etc. The Education Committee are making arrangements by 
which the bovs will be able to obtain a hot dinner at nominal 
cost, so that they will be able to remain on the premises 
during the whole of the school hours. "The area of the site 
is fourteen and a half acres, a considerable portion of which 
is devoted to plaving fields, etc. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Hurn and Son, of 
Surrey Street, Norwich. ‘The stonework has been carried 
out by Mr. E. W. D. Potter, the plumbing and sanitary 
work by Mr. W. Thompson, and the plasterwork by Messrs. 
W. G. Crotch and Son. | The floors and dadoes of the 
class-rooms were laid by the British Doloment Company, and 
of the corridors and cloak-rooms by the Marble Mosaic Com- 
pany. The whole of the flat roofs were laid with lithonite 
by Messrs. Eugert and Rolfe. The tile dadoes in the corri- 
dors were supplied and fixed by Messrs. Craven. Dunhill 
and Со. ‘The heating apparatus was installed by Messrs. 
Dargue, Griffiths and Co., of Liverpool, and the door and 
window furniture supplied by Messrs. Wing and Webb, of 
Wolverhampton. “Тһе school desks have been supplied by 
Messrs. G. Е. Hawes, of Norwich, and the blinds by Messrs. 
Robertson and Colman. There are in the buildings thirtv- 
six synchronised clocks, worked on the magnetic system, 
and provided by Mr. Windsor Bishop, of Norwich.— 
“Norwich Mercury.” 
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IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION IN GLASGOW. 


HE Scottish Ideal Home Exhibition, pronmted by the 
proprietors of the “Daily Record and Май,” was 
opened on the оф inst. in St. Andrews Halls, 

Glasgow. The exhibition is intended to set before the 
public a representation of what an ideal home ought to be. 
Every material factor necessary to the attainment of рег- 
fection in the home has been taken into consideration, and 
is illustrated in the great array of furnishings and utensils 
which are on view. ‘The entire suite of halls has been filled 
with exhibits, and a number of the more spacious corridors 
have been fitted up with stands and tables. The complete 
home is shown in two exhibits—a flat consisting of hall, 
dining-room, two bed-rooms, bath-room, and kitchen; and 
а two-room and kitchen house. Both are completely 
furnished, the former to show what can be done for £150 
and the latter for £25. The main hall contains a variety 
of exhibits, but the feature of it is the scheme of decora- 
поп. The platform has been beautifully treated to represent 
а terrace and lawn. The background is formed of Scottish 
fir trees, and in front of this there is accommodation for the 
band of the rst. Life Guards, whieh will provide musical 
selections day and evening. An imitation stone parapet 
extends across the platform, and in front of it stretches a 
sloping lawn, while a miniature waterfall trickles by its side. 
The decorators have also achieved success in transforming 
the lower hall into a representation of a Japanese street. 
[here is a passage down the centre of the room, and on 
cach side shops and kiosks, where an assorted array of 
Japanese fancy work is offered for sale. Тһе street has 
been given a gay appearance bv the display of numerous 
Japanese lanterns and liberal elústerings of flowers peculiar 
to the Far East. А model of the Garden City of Letch- 
worth occupies a floor space of 2,240 square feet, and affords 
an excellent idea of the plan of the picturesque town. 
The Women's National Health Association of Ireland 
furnishes a quantity of interesting information and 
instruction in regard to home hygiene, and their stands 
and charts demonstrate the amount of good work which has 
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been done in the Sister Isle under the direction of the 
Countess of Aberdeen, who founded the association. Ihe 
Berkeley Hall has been fitted up as a theatre ol fashion, 
in which are shown the latest creations of Parisian, English, 
and Scottish firms, and there will also be demonstrations IH 
ladies’ hairdressing. The scores of general exhibits cover 
a wide scope, but all have a bearing—some of them perhaps 


not very obvious—on the ideal home. 


The exhibition was opened ій the afternoon in presence 
of a large gathering by Sir William Bilsland, Bart. Dır 
James Fleming, who presided, spoke of the artistic decora- 
tions of the exhibition and the wide range of subjects m 
cluded among the exhibits. Im the old times, he said, 
people had to buy certain kinds of furniture, and a great 
deal of it was of extremely little use to the people m the 
houses. Now the idea was that they should have furniture 
that would give comfort and enjovment. 

Sir William Bilsland said there could be no ideal home 
without a high standard of moral life and conduct. ‘They 
could rejoice in the great progress of the community in 
sobriety and right living in many ways, and he believed the 
enthusiasm to have an ideal home would be a powerfu] factor 
in promoting the good of the city. A great deal had been 
done in promoting counter attractions to the temptanons of 
a great сиу. ‘To have an ideal home was one of the best 
possible counter attractions, ‘There was no influence more 
powerful for good in the lives: of. men or women than the 
desire to make their own firesides the dearest spot on earth. 
Sir William declared the exhibition open, and wished it 
success, —" Glasgow Herald.” 


-----Ж---- 


LESNES ABBEY. 


RY excavations at Abbey Wood, near Plumstead, 


on the site of Гезпсв Abbey, have revealed the 

existence of a much more important building than 
was ever anticipated. Since Cardinal Wolsey destroved the 
ables, in 1325. there has been nothing to see beyond a part 
of the cloister wall and some rough farm walls built from the 
rubbish of the monastery. The ruins of the abbey which 
have now been unearthed in the orehard attached to Abbey 
Farm show a building more than 23oft. long and about soft. 
across the transepts. In the centre of the cross there stood 
a square tower, and part of the columns supporting this 
tower are still to be seen. A plan has been prepared of 
the excavations, which shows the Abbey Church, including a 
Lady Chapel, and some smaller chapels, the Chapter House, 
Prater, cloisters, and indications of other buildings. Besides 
some fine-glazed and eneaustic tiles, pieces of carved stone 
and stained glass, there has been found the stone ећџу of 
а knight. The carving on the effigy is very finely done, and 
the stone has been coloured with pigments that are still 
sufficiently bright and “fresh to make the coat-of-arms on 
the shield quite distinct. The effigy is that of a De Luci ot 
Newington (Kent). who was a descendant of the founder. 
Its date, as proved by the fashion of his dress and armour, 
is the early part of the 14th century. “That a large abbev 
(one of the most important in Kent belonging to the Augustin 
Order) should have existed for 350 years, and then been 
destroved, and их site lost in the next 400 vears, 18 sufficiently 
remarkable to cause surprise; vet such is the case, for the 
only known plan is that of а small building drawn in the 


18th century, and it is evidently a product of the imagina-. 


tion which passed for fact, until the digging in the early 
part of this vear brought to light the ruins Gf a large group 
of buildings of a size and workmanship totally unsuspected. 
-—' Daily Chronicle.” 


BUILDING NEWS. 


THE inaugural ceremony in connection with the new 
Presbyterian Chapel at Cwm took place last week, Mrs. T. 
Hughes, of Ebbw Vale, opening the door with a silver key, 
presented by the architect, Mr. Fawekner, F.R.T.B.A.. 
Newport. The building has been designed т the decorated 
stvle of Gothic architecture, and the materials of the main 
elevation are local Pennant stone with dressings of Doulton 
stone from Somersetshire, while the back and side elevations 
are faced with rough-cast for the sake of economy. The 
church has sitting accommodation for about қос 
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worshippers. The building contract amounted to £1,999, 
and has been well carried out by the contractors, Messrs. 
H. J. Herbert and Co., of the Alexandra Joinery Works, 
Newport, from the designs and under the superintendence 
of the architects, Messrs. Habershon and  Fawckner, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Newport and Cardiff. | 


Ат the sitting of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court оп 
August 25, warrant was granted to the Church of Scotland 
Home Mission Committee to erect a church on a site m 
Rosefield Place, Portobello. The building will consist of 
nave, with side aisles, north and south transepts, cho:r and 
choir aisles. At the west end will be a vestibule giving 
access to the central aisle and the aisle passages. Over the 
vestibule will be a gallery giving accommodation for 112 
people. Оп the north-west angle will be a tower 23ft. square 
and 82ft. to the parapet, terminating with a copper-covered 
spire. ‘The church will hold 840 sittings. At the east end 
will be a hall, and between it and the church will be placed 
a session-room and vestries. The style of architecture of the 
church will be that of the decorated period, 14th century. 
Outwardly it will have redstone dressings and natural faced 
rubble, and the external roofs will be covered with green- 
coloured slates. · The architect is Mr, G. Mackie Watson. 
At the same Court, warrant was also granted to Mr. W. 
Birnie Rhind for the erection of a studio at Pitt Street. 


THE swimming bath, opened on the 5th inst., adjoining, and 
part of the buildings known as the Powell’s Tillery Work- 
men’s Institute, Gymnasium, and Swimming Baths, Aber- 
tillery, marks the first provision of this character for the 
large and growing population of Abertillerv. Mr. W. 
Beddoe Rees, Cardiff, prepared the necessary plans, and 
Mr. A. J. Colborne, of Swindon, was the contractor, 
Messrs. Bradford and Co., of London, carrying out the 
engineering work. The building is a large and commodious 
one, with a gallery on three sides, splendidly ventilated and 
lighted from the top. The pond is бой. by 22ft. In addi- 
tion to, the swimming pond, there are also provided hot and 
cold shower baths, a diving stage, spring board, and other 
up-to-date appliances. The walls and floor of the bath are 
lined with white glazed bricks and the floor around is laid 
with white and green marble mosaic. <A special feature of 
the scheme is the provision of collapsible dressing boxes. 
During the winter months the pond of the swimming bath 
will be covered with a movable boarded floor, and a suitable 
platform will be erected at the extreme end, so that the hall 
can be used for concerts, gymnasium, etc. 


CwMAVON new schools, erected by the Glamorgan County 
Council, at a cost of over £14,000, on the site of the “old 
depot” of the Cwmavon Works, were opened on Tuesday by 
Professor Anwyl. Mr. У. J. Nash, the county architect, 
presented Professor Anwyl, with a gold key. The schools 
have three departments, and the accommodation 1s for 1,312 
scholars. The site is about 14 acres in extent, providing 
large playgrounds, and playsheds are provided for each 
department for use in wet weather. The building is faced 
externally with cement roughcast and red brick dressings, 
and the roofs are covered with Portmadoc slates. Each 
department is surmounted by an oak turret covered with 
lead, in which are placed the bell and ventilators. The 
cloakrooms and entrances have floors of granol:thic concrete, 
and all the other floors are laid with pitchpine wood blocks. 
The heating is by low-pressure hot-water systems, installed 
by Mr. J. E. Hiles, of Hereford, but fireplaces are provided 
in case of emergency. A complete system of ventilation is 
provided, fresh air being admitted behind the radiators and 
by wrought-iron hoppers in the lowest parts of the windows, 
and the vitiated air is extracted by means of exhaust roof 
ventilators. The internal woodwork is stained green, and 
the walls are coloured in various shades of green and cream. 
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The total cost of the buildings, including boundary walls and 
caretaker’s house, will amount to about £14,000, and the 
site to about £2,000. The contractors were Messrs. Waring, 
Cole, and Waring, Neath, and Mr. J. T. Morgan acted as 
clerk of the works. The school was designed and erected 
under the superintendence of Мг. W. James Nash, 
A.R.I.B.A., county education architect. 


THE new garden suburb which is being laid out at Ilford 
was formally inaugurated on Saturday afternoon by Lady 
Bethell. The “Daily Chronicle” says the foundations of 
many of the houses have been laid, and it is possible to 
gather some idea of the plan of the new suburb. Тһе estate 
borders on Valentine’s Park and Gardens, a very attractive 
Open space in the possession of the Ilford Urban Council. 
When the estate came into the market it was suggested that 
the council should buy it to extend the park. This, how- 
ever, was found to be impracticable, and then, mainly owing 
to the public-spirited generosity of Sir John Bethell, M.P., 
the land was acquired by the Town Planning and Garden 
Cities, Ltd., with a view both to its better development and 
to the preservation of a considerablé portion as an open 
space. Sir John Bethell explained the scheme. The estate 
will be laid out with wide roads and greens and other attrac- 
tions, such as are familiar in garden cities. For the present 
an area of about 20 acres has been let to the town for 
plaving fields at a peppercorn rental, and in order to pre- 
serve a fine belt of elms, a strip of land 17ft. in width, 
runung the whole length of the estate, is being given to the 
public for the construction of a boulevard. А notable 
feature of the estate is the fine old Georgian mansion in the 
centre, which contains a magnificent mahogany staircase and 
several very fine rooms. This, it is hoped to preserve for 
some public purpose; and it is also hoped to retain some 
part of the beautiful private gardens, which include 
an old-fashioned rose garden, and the vinery from 
which came the parent of the famous Hampton Court vine. 
The profits of the company are limited to 5 per cent., and 
any surplus will be devoted to the development of the estate 
and to local objects. An endeavour has been made to suit 
the needs of each class of purchaser in the disposition of 
the houses and gardens. The price of plots of land varies 
from £150. This is a lower rate than is being charged for 
land in the neighbourhood less favourably situated. 
Purchasers can either build their qwn houses or the com- 
pany will undertake to erect them at an inclusive charge; 
and every facility will be afforded to would-be residents to 
obtain their dwellings on the instalment plan. 


------Ж----- 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Schiff Home of Recovery, Cobham, is being supplied 
with Shorland’s patent Manchester grates by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


Few so successful examples of manufactured building 
materials are to be found as the recessed front of the Savoy 
Hotel, which was executed in Messrs. Doulton’s well-known 
Carrara ware. Another recent example is the Gloucester 
House building, near Hyde Park Corner, in ‘tones of green 
and buff. Both buildings are from the designs of Messrs. 
Collcutt and Hamp. 
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Mr. Henry HAWKES, of Warwick Place, Leamington, 
Warwick, proprietor of the Whitmoor Brick Works, Kenil- 
worth, who died on August ro last, aged 76, left estate of 
the gross value of £13,306. 
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THE UTILITY OF ART. 


many ways, and though it probably does not yet indi- 

cate a much more intelligent appreciation of, the 
difference between good and bad, the architect cannot but 
be pleased that his art holds more of the attention of the 
public than was formerly the case. One of the agreeable 
signs is that we have more frequently articles in the daily 
and weekly Press dealing with architectural matters, and we 
are happy to note that the · 
space to subjects which have been usually relegated to the 
pages of professional periodicals. ‘The symposium on archi- 
tecture which is being conducted by Mr. Huntly Carter in 
the “New Age ” shows that arc hitects are now in increasing 
numbers able and willing to give an account of their aims 
and aspirations by means of writing as well as by pictures 
and buildings. A questionnaire designed to ascertain “to 
what extent studio artists may take part in the practice of 
architecture, so far as form 15 concerned,” has elicited ex- 
pressions of opinion on much which is apparently outside the 
range of the question. In fact, Mr. Edward Barclay Hoare 
sweeps the board clear of the dominance of art in building 
as follows: “It seems to me that the necessary business side 
of an architect's life and profession is bound to predominate 
over the artistic side." Here is where many of us join 
issue, and in replv we claim that the onlv reason for the 
existence of the architect is that he mav give artistic direc- 
tion to building affairs. We are quite aware that there 
exist capable business men who can so control and direct the 
processes of building that the owner obtains a satisfactory 
result so far as accommodation and sound construction go, 
with a certain mask of architectural shape, which satisfies 
the client well enough, but this is not necessarily architec- 
“иге. It is in the uniting of form, structure, and decoration 
in an artistic whole that the architect can alone justify his 
existence, and when the editor of this symposium asks 
whether there is any advance in this direction, Mr. Hoare 
replies that “the necessary business side of an architect's 
life and profession is bound to predominate over the artistic 
side, and what is wanted of an architect (as opposed to the 
sculptor, painter, etc.) is that he should do his best in both 
directions." Here the mission of the architect is em- 
phasised as opposed to that of the sculptor or the painter. 
At the root of many mistakes in the definition of art is the 
view that there are many kinds of art, and a want ol realisa- 
tion of the unity of art. The painter of a picture may be 
às fine an artist as the designer of a great building who 
paints with solid masses of enduring material in forms which 
have to combine utility with beautv. Why deny to a sculptor, 
who so finely decorates a great building that both architec- 
ture and sculpture are ennobled, an equal rank to the archi- 
tect? Benvenuto Cellini and Michael Angelo are. after all, 
only brother artists with the man who made a beautiful old 
door- scraper'or а w rought-i iron grille. “Do vou think there 
should be more co- operation between the architect, painter, 
and sculptor ?” says the symposium. Why, certainly! More 
and more ; you cannot have too much. If thev were trained 
together, so much the better. How many architects might 
leave their cold mistress Architecture, and go over to Paint- 
ing, if they were trained in a broader and more catholic 
atmosphere, where all the many sides of art were simul- 
taneously studied! The union of svmpathy amongst the 
many manifestations of art is of untold value. Mr. Vovsev 
well savs, “АП we can hope to do for each other is to kindle 
and fan into flame that higher life which is alone worth 
living for. Should there be more co- operation between 
artists? T answer, co- -operation for selfish purposes and 


T. increasing interest in architecture is evidenced in 


' Times” continually devotes - 
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trades union principles—most assuredly no! Co-operation to 
stimulate and inflame the spiritual side of our natures and 
make us strong to brave popular odium and starvation, if 
need be, yes!—a thousand times yes! No other kind of 
co-operation between man and man is of any lasting good. 

The unfortunate thing in architecture is that we are con- 
tinually manufacturing architects, and the process is so ably 
carried on that we can almost convince ourselves and the 
public that we are doing well whilst a respectable modiocrity 
is developing. There must, of course, be a great many 
average men, but the principle which artists must for ever 
strive after is the cultivation and preservation of individuality. 
After all, the general quality of our new architecture to-day 
expresses very truly the spirit of the age. It is certainly 
true to that. The dull uniformity of our public buildings 
very well echoes the general lack of individuality, This is 
an age of specialism and of materialism. Here is another 
quotation from Mr. Voysey in the “New Аре”: —“ The 
tendency of modern times to specialise is the direct outcome 
of materialism. It produces the most perfect machine. If I 
can keep one poor devil making chair legs all his life, those 
chair legs will be most cheaply and quickly made, and return 
me the largest possible profit. But if I want the same man 
to do the legs and all the other parts, and so put a human 
quality and interest into the whole, I shall find it very bad 
business. My man will be happier, no doubt, if his spiritual 
nature has not been already turned into petrol.” 


——— kk ——— 


OLD BUILDINGS BY THE SOUTH DOWNS 
IN WEST SUSSEX. 


III. 


E reckon that Harting is as far west as our sojourn 
W extends itself, and likewise Amberley is as far east. 
Before leaving Harting to go east, I think a small 
subsidiary sermon might be given, with the gates to the church- 
vard (No. 29), as a text. “These are of simple wrought iron 
—they might have been made 500 years ago; as a fact, 100 
or 150 is their age. They are perfect in every respect down 
to the latch. Englishmen who say they are practical—what- 
ever that means—might consider that these gates have 
lasted out probably twenty of the cast-iron type—what saving | 
to the pocket! Besides which, thrown in, in the bargain, the 
gates speak of good craftsmanship ; they are, have been, and 
always will be beautiful. I'm not tabooing all cast-iron— 
those old cast-iron railings to St. Paul’s and the old London 
churches are excellent and appropriate to cast-iron—what- 
ever some experts may say as to the huge waste of molten 
iron in them. Just before getting to Amberlev one passes 
Bury (No. 35), with its church and typical cottages, one 
with the overhanging ends a bit spoilt by modern rough-cast! 
Amberley is a [Downs village to the core. Flint, stone, and 
thatch abound, and its centre is its castle (Хо. 31). There 
is no more delightful little castle in the country—probably 
ecclesiastical, as it is so near the church; I seem to have 
heard it belonged to the Bishops of Chichester. It is all the 
more interesting, as it is used now as a farmhouse (No. 32). 
The church is simple and good, and the south door, from the 
porch into the church is an interesting one (No. 33) Its 
date mav be an unsolved conundrum to whoever is foolish 
enough to read these notes—especially bv the help of my 
hieroglyphic sketch. There are many interesting and 
characteristic cottages (Nos. 34 and 39), and there is life in 
the village, perhaps to some extent attributable to that 
inimitable painter, Edward Stott, having lived here so long : 
or perhaps we were a bit optimistic to-day, having such 
an appreciative companion as Baillie Scott with us—though 
I am afraid he got quite sick of mv sermonising. Two miles 
or so away is Parham Hall, well known and often illustrated 
—a fine place. When was the large court in front—evidently 
somewhat like Montacute, Somerset—demolished? Our 
forefathers delighted in entering through a fine court to the 
south. One appreciates the air of hospitality about it, and 
how often has this entrance to large mansions been kicked 
away, so to speak, to the side or back! Pulborough has a 
picturesque church (No. 36). The details are broad, and 
the stone local rough textured. The gatewav to church- 
vard is (No. 37) well known to many artists. The L.B. and 


S.C. Railway appreciates this church! 


T was pleased to 
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see a large photo of it at Victoria Station—it.is very en- 


couraging that a railway should actually use an old country. - 


village church as a means of improving its trade. There 
are some good cottages (No. 38), and what is outside of my 
scope here—good fishing! To the horror of many of my 
friends, I use a motor bicycle for peregrination. So if any- 


one perpetrates a similar wickedness, the journey to Petworth . 


in short, and in revisiting this old town, notice the huge wall 
along one side of it, inside of which is the park and Petworth 
House, built or altered by the late Charles Barry. Turner 
was fond of going there—see some of his pictures in the 
National Gallery. One can notice a house with steps that 
pleases one (No. 40). However, we want to get to what may 
be called the centre town of our district, Midhurst, six miles 
away, and in going through Tillington notice a beautiful house, 
both front and back (Nos. 41 and 42). The disposition or 
plan of Midhurst is interesting; when one gets half way up 
the broad street, it breaks into narrower ones, which, 
though a bother to the motorist, is satisfactory and pleasing 
to those who, like Dr. Syntax, are in search of the 
picturesque. The church was well altered and added to 
years ago—I wonder if by Mr. Norman Shaw? Not many 
old houses are visible now; there are, I expect, many still 
there, though their fronts have been made respectable and 
appropriate to the tgth and 2oth centuries. Still, there are 
some left visible (No. 26), and particularly can be noticed a 
row of cottages (No. 25) that have been through manv 
vicissitudes of timber, plaster, weather, tiling, patching and 
mending, and have come out of it all unscathed. But the 
glory of Midhurst is Cowdray. There is a pair of delightful 
stone piers; a good, simple pair of wrought-iron gates— 
have not been open for vears, the side gate is used—in 
the wide street, and from these gates is a long, straight road 
—when will the winding-about carriage drives cease their 
worrying existences ?—to this fine building. We all know 
its history, and that now it is a ruin. To me, in its -way, 
it 1s about the stateliest Tudor house in England—and that's 
saying a good deal, as Tudor buildings, as we all agree, are 
par excellence, the delight, and perhaps the envv, of the 
world; never did our forefathers anything finer! "Their 
general trend is spreading, or what may be called horizontal. 


Cowdray is the one domestic example that may be called 


perpendicular, or striving for height. The stately gateway 
(No. 28) and the ruins each side, with the hall and what is 
left of the quad, give one this feeling. Ruins surelv, per se, 
are uninteresting—though these are excellently tended—the 
complete details left in any ruins are the only things of 
interest to me. I hoped this building would have been 
again completed and restored to its original grandeur and 
stateliness—a home again for someone; perhaps the time 
will come when it will be. We talk of the Renaissance— 
renaissance of what? Generally we mean the Italian, Greek, 
or anything but English, I suppose; but some of us want to 
see a renaissance of the English tradition. It is all very 
well to gain knowledge everywhere, and add it to our tradi- 
tion as Shakespeare did, and the old builders; but we have 
a tradition formed by a thousand vears of hard work by our 
forefathers, which is appropriate to and indigenous in our 
character. "There is a very strong school for the English 
tradition, and many young men are working in it. I may 
say here that one sees as excellent new English work being 
done throughout the country as ever was—though I must not 
mention names of living builders, as I might get into 
trouble—and J think the time тау come when Cowdray will 
be built up in the true spirit and form (No. 28a). 

Our Editor, who, at the risk, perhaps, of harm 
to his paper, has allowed me space for these notes, had an 
article in his paper some weeks ago, in which he said we 
might bring over from abroad any number of examples of 
foreign work and designs, and ut them up in our streets 
(which we do, using rubbed Portland stone to our heart’s 
content); but still we are of the Northern gothish character, 
and this will out, and our barbaric selves will have their 
bent. When I was a bov, no “gent” could turn up in London 
without a black coat and top hat. Now, look at the streets 
—those delicacies for daily use are at a discount, and almost 
the exception. The English tradition will win in the end, 
perhaps, and then there will be plenty of Portland stone 
piers and columns that will cut up and make nice ashlar left 
from the tool! Perhaps some of us are more concerned for 
the backs of London buildings than the fronts. I reckon 
there will be the devil to pay as regards them when, in a 
hundred vears’ time, the then archeologist begins his work 
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on London! Who has not noticed those charming old backs 
expósed by some buildings coming down in Southampton 
Row latelv 2 | 

At Easebourne, close to Midhurst,-lived the late H. G. 
Hine, the painter of so many beautiful pictures of the Downs. 
We must now make a finish to our journey by going to see 
Trotton (No. 30). No more appropriate and interesting 
country church is there in Sussex. Inside are two fine 
monuments and brasses and old colour decorations. Then 
one must see those fine medisval-built bridges—said to be 
by the man whose monument is in the church—of Trotton, 
close to the church, and Woolbeeding (No. 27), both 
similar to one another, both in good state. Тһе county 
council have great trusts in these bridges, and they keep 
them well. 1 often wonder if the late E. W. Godwin— 
whose delightful work in Tite Street is now as living and 
fresh as when I saw it when first built—or the late W. White 
—whose St. Mark’s, St. Peter’s, and other churches at 
Battersea are buildings that everyone should see (cut brick 
set in mortar, and not putty)—if either of the above 
artists were ever in this neighbourhood. They were men 
entirely imbued with the English tradition as the basis of 
construction, and often the forms I see about here remind 
me of them. 

. The one thing that is encouraging, and likely to lead to 
the best of work, is that now young men, enthusiastic and 
keen on their jobs, when they know their work, come and act 
as resident clerks-of-works to buildings under their masters. 
They instil the desire for good work into the craftsmen, and 
in the thousand-and-one details that crop up as the building 
rises, they can have them done in the right and good way 
that could not be done without them. This is a profession 
that should be absolutely encouraged, as without hourly 
supervision by educated and enthusiastic artists, the best 
work cannot be done. 

I must express my thanks to the Editor, who, we all know, 
is as keen on the art of building as any man, for allowing 
me all this space for my desultory and, perhaps, question- 
able notes. M. 


——— kx —— - 
OUR LETTER BOX. 


ARCHITECT'S INSTRUMENTS. 
‚ To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

DEAR Sir,—I should be very much obliged if some readers 
of your valuable paper would inform me as to whether 
celluloid set squares and celluloid edged T-squares are gener- 
ally used by architects, as I see they are recommended by 
some makers of drawing instruments. 

Also, are needle-pointed instruments worth the extra cost 
over the plain points, from an architect’s point of view ? I 
am seeking information, as I may want to purchase.—Y ours 
faithfully, STUDENT. 

September 19, 1910. 


READY-MADE CITIES. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. | 

Dear Sir,—I would like to ask the writer of your leading 
article in THe BRITISH ARCHITECT for September 16, if 
every one of the beautiful cities of the world was not, truly 
speaking, slowly grown out of gradually developing condi- 
tions? If that is a fact, itis mad absurdity to try and make 
beautiful cities by machinery, instantaneously, so to speak, 
out of ill-digested undeveloped conditions. 

Rules and regulations will only force the ideas of a handful 
of men on the rest of their fellow creatures, and degrade 
them to the level of machines. к. 

Furthermore, аге we not already overrun with officials : 
Officialism means tyranny and jobbery and slavery of the 
worst kind. Once you institute a minister of art or any kind 
of art censorship, or a town planning Bill, the leading lights 
will vanish into utter darkness. Better let ugliness alone 
and learn to love beauty. A love of beauty is the only сите 
for ugliness. Let the jerry-builder have enough rope and he 
will hang himself. The public will not appreciate Б 
building until thev have suffered from bad. Thousands are 
pushing to get houses for half what they ought to cost, an 
only sad experience will teach them to seek anvthing better. 
С. F. А. VoYSEY. 


September 21, 1gro. 
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Wednesday, the recommendations of the Special Com- 

mittee in regard to the infirmary site were adopted, 
by 50 votes to 36, that an art gallery and reference library 
snouid be erected on part ot the site, at а cost of 
4,250,000. ‘The scheme will impose no addition to the 
rates. Here, at last, is a fine opportunity in Manchester for 
architects to develop our modern Renaissance. We venture 


A T a special meeting of the Manchester City Council on 


to hope that the proposed competition will be arranged with: 


the work for the first prize, and all the premium money 
devoted to second, third, and fourth awards. 


A MEETING is shortly to be held at the Mansion House to 
further a scheme for an Imperial Exhibition to be held in 


London in 1915. 


Tue St. Paul’s Bridge scheme was referred to by Mr. 
William Henry Thomas, chairman of the Bridge House 
Estates, at Tuesday night’s dinner of the committee at De 
Кеузег 5 Hotel. Responding to the toast of his health, Mr. 
Thomas said that various schemes had been suggested for 
improving the cross-river traffic of London, and one of them 
was that which had been made by the Roval Institute of 
British Architects. He had no wish to criticise the scheme, 
except to say that it was an admirable one. But it was also 
expensive, which, if carried out, would involve them in an 
additional outlay of a million pounds. The question was 
whether they were justified in the additional cost merely for. 
artistic effect. 
struction of the new bridge, in carrying out which it was 
proposed to spend two millions of money, as of the first 
order and importance. But they wanted to consider the 
scheme well before embarking upon it. They wished it to 
be a thing of beauty and a joy for ever, and also a public 
convenience of the utmost utility. 


A STRIKING indictment of the old builders, whose practices 
are so constantly held up for emulation, is afforded by the 
account in the “Times” of the work in the lower storey of 
the central tower of Chichester Cathedral: “The late 14th 
century builders chose their stone from an inferior bed, laid 
many of the slabs on edge, and scarcely bonded them at all 
into the main body of the tower, ‘scribeing’ them against the 
older mouldings and making free use of iron cramps.” 


THE immediate necessity of undertaking repairs to Wells 
Cathedral, judging from the report of Sir Charles Nicholson, 
has caused the Dean and Chapter to issue appeals for some 
3,000 for repairs to the central tower, etc. 


SOME of the visitors to the Garden City Exhibition at Letch- 
worth will remember the care with which Mr. F. W. Phillips, 
of Hitchin, was decorating 'Mr. Baillie-Scott's interesting 
pair of cottages there (one of the few exhibits worth seeing). 
We note the following announcement of Mr. Phillips” will 
in the “Telegraph”: Mr. Frederick William Phillips, of 
High Elms, Hitchin, dealer in antique furniture, left estate 
of the gross value of £30,095, of which £22,317 is net 
personalty. 


Tue “Irish Builder” asks: Why are we behind England in 
the type of smaller house built all over the country? The 
house that costs anything from £600 to £2,000, or there- 
abouts? Chiefly, we think, owing to a lack of educated 
taste on the part of the public, more or less apparent in all 
our latter-day buildings, public as well as domestic, added 
to which there is an obstinate and unthinking clinging to old 
forms, or rather to forms and styles that by continued repe- 
tition have become second nature to many people. Take, 
for instance, the ugly red brick semi-octagonal bay window 
with its huge plate glass up-and-down sashes. Why, there 
are plenty of educated people who, if building a house in 
the suburbs or the country, would, deem their house very 
incomplete without this charming feature. The same people 
prefer their rubble masonry or concrete house to be smoothly 
cemented and lined out in imitation of stone work, rather 
than secure the “texture” of rough-cast. These people form 
the overwhelming majority of the so-called educated classes 
in Ireland. Such features as long, low casements and leaded 
lights are to them a species of foolishness. In their extreme 
Contempt for what they look on as affectation, they are 


He might say that they regarded the cons’ 
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ignorant of the fact that a long and low window is, as a 
rule, a better light diffuser than a high, narrow window. 
This is the class of person with whom the architect in Ireland 
has for the most part to deal with. 


> 


THE making of Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth, and Co.’s 
new shipyard at Walker, has already given rise to another 
interesting development in that quarter of Newcastle, says 
the “Yorkshire Post.” The corporation has a large estate 
there, which has been comparatively unremunerative for 
many years, owing to its leasehold tenure comparing un- 
favourably with the freehold tenure in other parts of the city. 
А co-partnership company, however, is now being formed, 
with Lord Howick at the head, which is to lay out 70 acres 
on the most approved town-planning scheme, probably in 
garden city style, this being the first effort to provide the 
additional housing accommodation which will be necessary 
for the new shipyard. 


THE statement that considerably over two million pounds will 
represent the full expenditure of the co-partnership housing 
schemes at eleven places, shows how great are the possibili- 
ties in the improvement and development of small houses. 


On Monday the fate of the Whitgift Hospital came up again 
before the Croydon Corporation, when the recommendation 
of the Streets Improvements Committee was approved as 
regards the application for powers to acquire about 30 рго- 
perties, so as to carry forward the street widening to within 
a short distance of the hospital. 


------Ж--- 


СОМРЕТІТІОМ. 


ІТ is to be assumed that the Manchester Corporation 
will institute a competition for the new art gallery 
and library. We note that some trenchant criticism was 
passed at Wednesday's meeting on the city survevor's plans 
for the building. But we suppose these are merely sketch 
plans for the guidance of competing architects and the 


assessor. 


———k——— 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OLD BUILDINGS BY THE SOUTH DOWNS, 
SUSSEX.—IH. 


Ву M. H. Рососк. 
(See Article.) 
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APPOINTMENT OF AN ARCHITECT. 


E are glad to note the following pertinent remarks by 
the “Irish Builder.” The parallel is well drawn 
between the trades” union rates and the fixed pro- 

fessional charges of the profession. A curious discussion in 
reference to the appointment of an architect took place at 
Tobercurry the other day. It seems the board desire to 
erect a dispensary, and enquired of a considerable number 
of architects, engineers, etc., in Dublin and elsewhere, what 
their terms would be. With one exception, we'are pleased’ 
to note, all those addressed replied that 5 per cent. would 
be their fee; some making specific mention of travelling 
expenses and others not. The exception was a gentleman 
from Sligo, who offered to do the work for 24 per cent. on 
the outlay. This gave rise to a very curious discussion dis- 
closing a singularly distorted view of the functions and use 
of an architect, one of the members remarking that they 
“had no right to give 5 per cent. if they could get it done 
for 23 per cent.” Upon the clerk stating that 5 per cent. 
was the usual charge, one member, Mr. McDermott, 
remarked, “I hope we will see it done less on this occasion. 
The matter that concerns us is to get the work done as 
cheaply as possible. We are not concerned with any 
professional rings.” 

Not a word about efficiency! We wonder would the board 
apply the same philosophy to the appointment of a trades 
unionist, or would they loudly proclaim their close adherence 
to, and delight in, “the fair wages resolution” of the House of 
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Commons. If a tradesman came in and offered to work for 
half the wages of his fellows, the board might not view his 
action so favourably. 

The building is intended to cost £850, and Mr. 
McDermott remarked that “24 per cent. on that would be 
42ı—not at all bad for a small building." The same 
member further displayed a very curious notion of the 
responsibility of the Local Government Board, for he said, 
"the Local Government Board would have to be satisfied 
that the engineer is competent before they appoint him, and 
also his work would have to satisfy the inspector of the 
Board of Works, so that this board had any amount of pro- 
tection against bad work." 

If the Local Government Board did all Mr. McDermott 
says, there would be little need to appoint an architect at 
all. Eventually a vote was taken as between the gentleman 
at 25 per cent. and the engineer who is superintending the 
labourers’ cottages, who was not a candidate at all, but was 
present and said he would charge 5 per cent. The replies 
of those from a distance were apparently not considered at 
all. On a vote the engineer for the cottages, Mr. O'Dowd, 
was appointed. Why the board could not have appointed 
him in the first instance and saved all this correspondence 
and debate is not clear. Seemingly, the only object of 
writing to such a large number of persons was the lively 
expectation of getting a “cheap cut”—and when they did get 
it the board did not accept it. Such is consistency. 


— = 


THE GIDEA PARK TOWN PLANNING AND 
COTTAGE EXHIBITION. 


E are asked to make known the following for the 
benefit of competitors: In answer to a number of 
enquiries—this is an exhibition of houses, and not 

of plans—the prizes of £250, 4,200, £100, and £100 for 
architects, will be given to the architects of the best houses 
actually built. The plans themselves will not be judged, 
though they must be submitted for approval (on or before 
October 31) before actual building commences. 

The houses may be built by the architect, or his client, 
or by the builder. In any case the land is provided at 
special rates for the purpose (at 25 per cent. below the 
scheduled prices on the suburb), and the directors of the 
Romford Garden Suburb have agreed to provide at least 
three-fourths of the cost of, erection, including architects’ 
fees and builders’ profits. The plans of all houses remain 
the property of the architects, and repeats on the suburb 
will be paid for at the ordinary professional scale. 

The following memorandum for the guidance of competi- 
tors has been issued with the approval of the judges : — 

Competitors should aim at providing cottages convenient 
and comfortable to live in, and straightforward in plan 
and arrangement. 

Anything in the nature of ingle nooks, cosy corners, or 
features of such kind, if adopted, should be simple and 
structural in character and treatment. 

The cottages should rely for their effect on proportion 
and design, rather than ornament, neither imitating the 
larger houses on the one hand, nor the purely rustic cot- 
tage on the other. 

Having regard to the fact that in urban districts houses 
must of necessity be close together, it is desirable that, as 
far as practicable, uniformity of effect should be aimed 
at, and that any quaint or eccentric features, or such as 
call for particular notice, should be avoided. 

It would be desirable, therefore, that all the windows 
should be wood and painted white, and that leaded lights 
be avoided. 

An exhibition of houses actually built, and not merely of 
plans, is not novel in this country. Twice at Letchworth, 
and once at Cleveleys, in Lancashire, successful exhibitions 
have been held on the same lines. The forthcoming exhibi- 
tion, however, promises to be the larger, and more important 
than anv of its predecessors. An exhibition of this kind is 
undoubtedly attractive to the general public, who are not 
much interested in mere plans. Thousands of Londoners 
visited Letchworth, in 1905, to see the first cottage exhibi- 
tion, who would never have visited the architectural room at 
the Royal Academy. To the builder accustomed to occasion- 
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ally build on speculation, a chance of a тоо prize, the cer. 
tainty that his house will be carefully inspected by some 
thousands of possible purchasefs, offer obvious attractions. 

To the architect who is not used to building houses for 
himself, the suggestion that he should himself invest in an 
architect’s house, when that architect is himself, raises the 
serious question whether his clients are wise to do so. It is 
for him to decide. 

One attraction for architects the exhibition undoubtedly 
affords. It gives an opportunity, perhaps the only oppor- 
tunity in their career, of seeing a house built exactly 
according to their own architectural ideals, free from am 
interference or instructions on the part of a lay client, and 
the fact that houses built under these conditions represent 
the unfettered individuality of their authors, makes the 
exhibition of interest to the architectural profession quite as 
much as to the general public. 

The object for which this exhibition has been instituted— 


the improvement of minor suburban architecture—is one of 


great importance to London, and the success of the exhibi- 
tion should lead to the increased employment of architects in 
the designing of a class of houses where too often a 
minimum of professional assistance is at present utilised. 


ж 
TOWN PLANNING AND HOUSING, 


К. HENRY VIVIAN, М.Р. for Birkenhead, 
delivered an address at the Convention of the 
Union of Canadian Municipalities at one of its 
recent sessions in Toronto, his subject being “Town 
Planning and Town Housing.” His remarks were directed 
to showing the unwisdom of allowing towns, cities, and 
suburbs of cities to grow without regulation, in a manner 
very detrimental to the health and well-being of the inhabi- 
tants, either present or prospective. He himself had been 
interested in various plans for the betterment of housing 
conditions in Great Britain for over a score of years, and 
he had come to Canada at the request of Earl Grey, who 
believed the experience of Great Britain in these matters 
would be very useful to Canadian municipalities before they 
had grown so large as to make any readjustment of housing 
and building to suit the demands of health and beauty a very 
expensive and inconvenient enterprise. 

Mr. Vivian was a member of the Select Committee of the 
British House of Commons appointed in 1906 to investigate 
the housing problem of the working classes and the methods 
that should be adopted to improve the homes of the toilers. 
He said there was no single aspect of life that had more 
mighty influence on the health, lives, and character of the 
people than clean, healthy homes. England had learned 
that lesson from the startling facts revealed during the inves- 
tigation made by the Select Committee of which he was a 
member. 

In Liverpool visits were made to many hundreds of homes; 
children were examined at the public schools and followed 
to their homes. ‘They were divided into three classes: the 
children of fairly well-to-do citizens, those of the less fortu- 
nate, and the children of the dock labourer and others whose 
employment was of a precarious character. After that 
examination had been made a visit was made to Port Sunlight, 
one of the ideal home towns that had been started by the 
foresight and generosity of a wealthy merchant. It was 
found that children of the average age of fourteen years were 
five inches taller and thirty pounds heavier than children 
of similar ages in Liverpool, although that city was only four 
miles away. In the one place they had health and sunshine, 
in the other squalor and filth. In Edinburgh and Birming- 
ham similar conditions were discovered. These facts showed 
that an entirely different type of human being was developed 
in the slums of the cities than in the pure atmosphere of the 
model village. | 

Arguing оп the physical fact, he came to the conclusion 
that if there was so great.a disparagement between the two 
classes of children physically, their moral and mental 
Capacities must be equally different. Not content with these 
remarkable facts, they pursued the investigation further. In 
London, Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, and other large 
centres, they found the same conditions prevailing. In 
London they discovered that the death-rate in the one-roomed 
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homes Was 40 per 1,000, in the two-roomed homes 20, in the 
four-roomed homes it was eight or less. 


“Тат glad to tell you,” he said, “great results, beneficent 


results, have followed ‘that campaign. Model cities have 
been started in many centres. The people go to see them, 
thev become disgusted with their dirty homes, and clamour 
for the new ones. "The result is a great uplifting of the 
masses.” | 


------Ж----- 


TOWN PLANNING AT BIRKENHEAD, 


was held on the 14th inst. to consider a motion by 

Mr. R. J. Russell, as follows :— That having regard 
tv recent legislation and prospective building arrangements 
within the town, it is desirable that a committee be 
appointed to consider the future development of the town as 
to the laving out of new areas, the improvement of areas 
already built upon, the provision of a town plan, and to 
report to the council; and that such committee shall consist 
of the members of the Road and Improvement Committee, 
together with Aldermen Mason and Oldam, and Messrs. 
Bridges, Dodds, Russell, and Tibbits.” 

Mr. Russell said if the provisions of the Town Planning 
Act were adopted there would be Jess crowding of the popu- 
Jation, and he believed the Finance Act would tend one way 
or another to afford relief to the authorities. Under the Act 
they could limit the number of houses per acre, and pre- 
scribe the character of the buildings and the making of 
wide thoroughfares that would penetrate the area of other 
authorities, ‘The tendency of the Act was to enable local 
authorities to act in a reasonable way with property owners. 
Over £420,000 had been expended upon street improve- 
ments in the town, £51,000 for the removal of insanitary 
property, £231,000 for parks and recreation grounds, and 
а large amount for depreciation of property. If matters 
were allowed’ to go on as in the past the corporation would 
ће compelled to spend in the future on street improvements 
a much greater amount than in the past. Mr. W. M. 
Campbell seconded. 

Mr. C. W. Tibbits opposed the motion. He said the only 
portion of the statute which could claim to be original was 
the second part, which dealt with the making of town-plan- 
ning schemes. He said the Act was but a consolidation of 
45 other Acts, the earliest of which was passed in the first 
year of the reign of Queen Victoria. Не considered it un- 
necessary to appoint a committee to do that which the 
committees of the council had been doing well since incor- 
poration. Mr. Myers said the Road Improvement Committee 
had not failed in its duties, and there was no necessity for 
this special committee. 

Alderman Mason said that if his committee (the Health 
Committee) could give assistance it would be tendered. 
Closely-built property would become slum property in 20 
Of 25 vears, and it was time thev looked to the future 
of the town and the preservation of amenities in certain 
neishbourhoods. 

Alderman B. Jones said Mr. Russell seemed to think that 
the Finance Act, by giving some power to extort money from 
the owners of land, would bring in revenue to the rates 
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Which would be available for some purpose or another. Не. 


Wished it was true. His view was that already the deprecia- 
tion of property which had occurred by reason of the 
Finance Act had been so enormous that it would react upon 
the rates of the town. 

On the suggestion of Alderman B. Jones, the second part 
of the resolution was altered, so that the new committee 
should consist of the Road Improvement Committee, with 
authority to call in other members of the council, and to 
obtain all necessary information. With this amendment, the 
motion was unanimously agreed to.—“ Liverpool Post." 


-----Х-- 


ON the cost of the Old Bailev, up to the present, £395,345 
has been expended, including £303,900 on builders’ con- 
tracts; site, £40,000; temporary cells, 43,320: cost of 
designs and fees to architect, surveyors, etc, £22,959: 
furnishing and getting пр. £11,764; insurance, removal of 
human remains, etc., L941. 
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DISCOVERIES AT KNOSSOS, CRETE. 


By ARTHUR J. EVANS. 

— ROM Dr. Evans’ interesting article in the “ Times,” we 
take the following extracts : — Гћеге is no finishing a 
site like Knossos, and the responsibilities that weigh 

on the explorer s shoulders are but little lightened as the 
years roll on. The boldest onslaught yet made on the 
palace site, the trenching and tunnelling into the hillside in 
order to solve the mystery of the deep vault beneath the 
southern porch, had only brought us, after enormous labour 
extended over two seasons, and at considerable risk, to the 
outskirts of our objective. Urgent works of conservation and 
reconstitution were still necessary in the domestic quarter, 
and many problems, especially regarding the wall-paintings, 
had still to be attacked on the spot. The exploration of the 
“petit palais” to the west of the great building remained 
incomplete, and the discovery of an important built tomb 
bevond the royal tomb to the north made it highly desirable 
to look in that quarter for a cemetery earlier than that 
previously explored. 

Mr. Christian Doll was happily again able to come out to 
superintend some serious structural works that had become 
necessary in the domestic quarter of the palace. The initial 
object was the re-supporting of upper floors in a permanent 
manner, the woodwork of the original supports being already 
in a dangerously decayed state. Meanwhile, however, ап 
interesting development took place, which greatly extended 
the architectural scope of these undertakings. Before the 
discovery of the grand staircase, remains of a series of some- 
what anguar gvpsum slabs had been found on the eastern 
border o£. the central court, and their importance at that time 
not being recognised, these had been laid along the edge of 
an exploratory shaft, and subsequently lost sight of under the 
wooden cover that had been placed over it as a measure of 
precaution, But this cover having now to be replaced, and 
the gypsum slabs being thus once more brought to view, 
their meaning at once became apparent. They were, in 
fact, the remains of the steps of the fourth flight of the 
adjacent staircase. The massive landing blocks of this were 
in their places, showing marks on their sides left by some of 
the missing steps, and the re-discovery of the gvpsum slabs 
has made it possible to replace the greater part of five steps 
of this fourth flight in their original position. This unex- 
pected result encouraged us to undertake the more arduous 
task of setting up in their places the great landing blocks of 
the fifth fight of stairs, which had come to light at a lower 
level during the original excavation. ‘This involved the cut- 
ting out and socketing of two additional stone columns to 
support the blocks; but Mr. Doll bas been equal to the 
occasion, and the blocks both of the upper and lower landing 
of the fifth flight of the grand staircase have been successfully 
placed in their original position. The result is highly 
illuminating in its relation to the general architectural scheme 
of the building, as the upper landing of the fifth flight— 
and consequently the terrace overlooking the central court on 
this side, on which it seems to have abutted—proves to have 
been exactly on a level of the first floor—or the plano nobile 
—ot the opposite quarter of the palace on the west side of 
the court. 

In view of the forthcoming publication of a coloured atlas 
of the Knossian wall-paintings, a good deal of supplementary 
work had become necessary in this field. ‘Mr. Noel Heaton, 
who has made an analysis of ancient work of this class a 
special subject of research, kindly consented to come out in 
order to follow up his studies of the Minoan frescoes on the 
spot, and at the same time undertook a most careful inves- 
tigation of the remains of painted plaster still adhering to 
the walls and floors. The recent unexpected discovery by 
the German explorers of a painted plaster pavement adorned 
with marine designs on the floor of the Megaron at Tiryns 
had opened out new vistas in this direction, and though no 
such sensational find rewarded the present investigations, 
they produced cumulative and convincing evidence of the 
extraordinary part which this painted decoration had played 
in the palace architecture. Not only the walls of the rooms 
and corridors, but the outer walls of the building, and the 
exposed surfaces of the. light wells, and even the finest 
gypsum slabbing of the floors, had been covered with а coat- 
ing—the thickness of which varied according to place and 
material—of lime plaster faced, by a true fresco process, 
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with brilliant colours. The larger remains of the wall paint- 
ings had already been removed to the museum at Candia, 
and the well-known artist, Monsieur E. ‘Gillieron, who had 
come over from Athens at my invitation, was able to con- 
tinue his extremely able work of copying and reconstitution. 
À minute study ot the fragments led to some interesting new 
results, especially as regards the "procession fresco" of the 
royal entrance corridor. ‘The flounced personage, probably 
the Minoan Mother-Goddess, who forms a central feature of 
the design on the left wall, is seen to have been faced on 
both sides by two pairs of youths, apparently adorants. А 
hitherto neglected fragment belonging to the same series sup- 
plies the evidence of another youth holding a vase of some 
brilliantly-variegated stone with a metal handle. At the 
same ‘time, in view of the valuable analogy supplied by the 
minstrels in long sacerdotal robes on the painted sarcophagi 
of Hagia Triada, I have ventured to suggest the completion 
of two other processional figures who wear an identical dress 
as similar priestly players of the flute and lyre. In this 
connection it is worth remarking that the great conformity in 


both male and female costume observable in the late Minoan 


paintings of Knossos and Hagia Тпада has а special 


significance in view of a discovery just made at Tiryns. At 


the very close of this season’s work Dr. Kurt Muller was 
fortunate enough to find a heap of fresco fragments in a 
style almost exactly corresponding with that of the latest 
palace period at Knossos. The photographs of some of 
these kindly placed at my disposal by the German explorer 
show, however, a distinct divergence from the Minoan 
costumes. ‘The linear script seen on a series of vases from 
Tiryns found in the course of the same excavations repeats 
the same story. Like the costume, it is paralle] but not 
identical with the late Minoan type. In other words, the 
" Mycenaans" of the mainland represented an allied, but 
independent, element distinguished by certain national traits 
of their own from the people of contemporary Crete. The 
theory that the late Minoan civilization of Crete was an im- 
portation of “ Mycenzan,” or even Асһаап conquerors, thus 
loses whatever basis it ever had. 

When work previously broke off in the “petit palais" on 
the hillside to the west, a part of a new basement room con- 
tiguous to it on the south, but at a lower level, had come 
into view. The whole -of the new system to which this 
belonged has now been excavated, the main feature of this 
being two oblong chambers, each with two pillars in the 
centre, formed of cubical blocks. Between the pillars in 
each case were small stone vats of a kind found elsewhere in 
“pillar rooms" of this class, and which тау well have 
served some ritual purpose. In connection with these 
chambers were the remains of two staircases leading up to 
what may have been two or more columnar halls on a level 
with the entrance court of the “little palace." From one of 
these upper chambers there had fallen a terra-cotta bath, 
with painted decoration in the last palace style, which was 
found in a broken condition above the pavement below. Ап 
important part of the work undertaken this season in the 
“little palace" has been the permanent roofing over of the 
curious late shrine containing the fetish idols consisting of 
natural stone concretions, with the special object of preserv- 
ing the plaster blocking exhibiting the impressions of the 
original fluted wooden columns—a somewhat delicate task, 
which, however, has now been successfully carried out by 
Mr. Doll. Outside the neighbouring north-east angle of the 
building a small piece of Minoan paved way had come to 
light, and this has now been excavated some distance in a 
southerly direction. It displays а new and interesting feature 
which had not been visible in the previously-excavated road 
leading to the palace—the ruts, namely, in the pavement 
slabs formed by the wheels of the Minoan chariots. Of the 
ordinary two-wheeled chariot we have many representations, 
both on seals and tablets, but another type may now be 
added to these. Among some inscribed tablets recently dis- 
covered by Dr. Hazzidakis, the Ephor of Antiquities, in a 
small Minoan palace at  Tylissos some 
west of the site of Knossos, and which he has kindly 
allowed me to study, there is one containing the delineation 
of a car of another kind, with four wheels, the front pair 
only provided with spokes, the hind wheels being apparently 
compact discs of wood, like those of many ancient wagons. 
The document on which this occurs is in the earlier form of 
linear script (A), and can hardly be later than 1600 B.c. 

Considerable as is the area of the "little palace" as alreadv 


three hours 


exposed, it appears that in addition to the new quarter now 
excavated at its south-east angle there was a much more 
considerable extension on the west. Неге in the cutting in 
the hillside a fine facade of Minoan masonry had been laid 
bare which was at first considered to be the front of another 
large house. But investigations made this season show that 
this fine structure-was іп fact an annexe of the * petit 
palais" itself and was originally connected with it by a kind 
of bridge over a narrow intervening court. This unexplored 
building runs into the hillside beneath an olive wood, and 
above it are later remains, which illustrate the fundamental 
difference between this quarter of the field of excavations 
and the site of the great palace itself. Whether owing to a 
superstitious awe or to other causes, the hilltop on which 
the palace stands was never invaded by later habitation, 
whereas to the west and south the remains of the later 
Knossos, Greek and Roman, abound. On the cliff face at 
the point mentioned part of an important room of an early 
Roman house has been laid bare, the wall paintings of which, 
representing imitations of marble incrustations, afford a 
trulv remarkable parallel to similar imitative frescoes on the 
palace walls some 15 centuries earlier in date. The remains 
of classical antiquitv on the site of. Knossos will soon need a 
Vates sacer of their own. 
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IRON AND STEEL ІМ BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION. 


= 


HE following is taken from “Cassell's Building Con- 
struction, edited by Professor Henry Adams, 
M.Inst.C.E., an admirable publication, now being 

issued in threepenny parts. 

The essential difference between cast-iron, wrought-iron, 
and steel consists in the relative amount of carbon each con- 
tains. Say, wrought-iron, 4 per cent. ; mild steel, 1 to 4 
per cent. ; cast-steel, ў to 14 per cent. ; cast-iron, 2 to 6 per 
cent. Cast-iroá is crystalline and brittle, cannot be forged 
or welded, and is six times stronger in compression than in 
tension.  Wrought-iron is tough, malleable, and ductile, 
fibrous, can be forged and welded, and is of nearly equal 
strength in tension and compression. _ Cast-steel is like 
cast-iron, but much stronger; mild steel is like wrought-iron, 
but more homogeneous, softer and tougher. They can be 
distinguished one from another by the following method :— 
Hold a piece in the fire by the smith’s tongs; when 1t is a 
good full red, strike it with a hammer on the anvil, and 
if cast-iron it will fly to pieces. If it does not, plunge 1 
in water to cool it suddenly. If it is hardened it is steel; 
if it is not hardened it is wrought-iron. Malleable cast-iron 
is made by heating ordinary castings, preferably of white 
cast-iron, tor two to forty hours, according to size, Icon: 
tact with oxide of iron or powdered red hematite, causing 
partial conversion into wrought-iron by abstraction of carbon. 

Pig-iron is classified under the heads of Bessemer-iron, 
foundry-iron, and forge-iron.  Bessemer-iron is a variety ol 
pig-iron made from hematite ores for conversion into steel, 
and very free from impurities.  Foundry-iron is all pig-1ron 
having grev fracture and a large proportion of uncombined 
carbon; produced under high temperature and a full supply 
of fuel. Forge-iron is white pig-iron, almost free from um 
combined carbon; suitable for conversion into wrought-iron, 
and produced with low temperature ог insufficient fuel, 
frequently run from the blast furnace into iron moulds, 
rendering it brittle for ease in breaking up. Foundry p!g 
is further classified. No. т pig is chiefly used in the 
foundry ; colour dark grey, crystals large and leafy, carbon 
in form of graphite; very soft, melts very fluid, but being 
coarse-grained will not give a sharp impression ; cools slowly. 
For fine castings the presence of a little phosphorus 15 
advantageous; the grain is finer, the iron a lighter colour. 
and the impression sharper; used for small castings, hollow 
ware, small machinery, etc. No. 2 pig 15 grey and mottled 
in colour; carbon partiy combined ; used for large castings 
in drv sand or loam; melts fluid, is tough, of close texture, 
fills the mould well, more free from impurities than No. 1. 
Heavy machine castings are made from No. 2, OF vane 
mixtures of Nos. т, 2, and 3. No. 3 pig 15 hard and white, 
used for mixing: carbon most chemically combined. 

The characteristics of cast-iron, some of which have been 
already indicated, may now be summarised. И is crystal- 
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line, brittle, fluid at high temperatures, melting at 2,200 


degrees Fahr. to 2,750 degrees Fahr., and taking com- 
plicated shapes by casting in moulds; contains 2 to 6 per 


cent. of carbon, part mechanically combined and part 
Хо. 1 quality is soft and dull grey, has most 


chemically. : 
carbon mechanically combined; No. 3, hard and silvery 
white, has most carbon chemically combined; Хо. 2. 

character and appearance. 


mottled, is intermediate іп 
No. т is used for small fancy castings, No. 2 for machine 


castings where strength is required; No. 3 for mixing only. 
Cast-iron is six times stronger in compression than in tension, 
and is used chiefly for parts subject to dead load only, such 
as columns, base-plates, and for shaped articles such as 
brackets, gutters, etc. Iron containing a large amount of 
free carbon would be known as grey cast-iron; it would ve 
very soft, adapted for general use in the foundry, colour 
dark grey, crystals large and leafy, with visible black specks 
of uncombined carbon; melts very fluid. With the same 
amount of carbon in chemical combination it would be known 
as white cast-iron; 1t would be very hard and brittle, with 
brilliant silvery crystalline fracture, not fit to use Бу изей 
in the foundry ; melts at a lower temperature than grev cast- 
iron, but runs less freely. 

Cast-iron may be divided into hot-blast iron and cold-blast 
iron, so named from the temperature of the blast used in 
smelting the ores. Hot blast is generally quicker and more 
economical, requiring only 30 cwt. of coke per ton of metal 
instead of до cwt., but the metal is not considered to be 
so strong. It is difficult to distinguish the two varieties, 
but, other circumstances being equal, hot blast has rather 
a finer grain, duller fracture with sometimes patches of 
coarse grains, and usually more impurities. Increasing the 
blast or reducing the supply of fuel makes the iron whiter, 
harder, and less suitable for remelting, but better tor con- 
version into wrought-iron or steel. Temperature of blast 


from 600 to 1,000 degrees Fahr., but higher temperatures , 


have been attained in the Cleveland district. 

Wrought-iron is fibrous, tough, soft, ductile at high tem- 
peratures, but not fluid, may be pressed to shapes in moulds 
at 1,500 to 2,000 degrees Fahr., welded at 2,500 to 2,800 
degrees Fahr., and forged, hammered, or rolled to various 
shapes. It contains not more than 0.25 per cent. of carbon, 
and readily oxidises; is of nearly equal strength in tension 
and compression, and is used for rolled sections, boilers, 
tie-rods, chimney bars, bolts, nuts, and rivets. Merchant 
bar is the commonest form of wrought-iron that can be used 
as such; it is very hard and brittle, and can only be forged 
with difficulty. It is made by piling up short lengths ot 
puddled bar, raising them to a welding heat, and passing 
them through rollers. ‘This unites them into a single bar 
and gives the iron a fibrous structure, which greatly increases 
Best bar is the material after having gone 


its strength. 
It 15 tougher and more 


through this process a second timc. 
easily worked than merchant bar, and is used for general 
construction. 

Steel in general is intermediate between cast and wrought- 
iron, fibrous to crystalline; when containing a small amount 
of carbon may be welded, and with more carbon may be 
cast. Is very tough and strong, and can be forged and 
tempered; and is used for boiler and bridge plates when 
containing little carbon, and for tools when containing more 
carbon. Steel may be made by the addition of carbon to 
wrought-iron, or the abstraction of carbon from cast-iron. 
Both methods are in use: commercially, but the old classifi- 
cation by which the percentage of carbon alone determined 
the designation is now nearly discarded, and the better 
definition of steel would seem to include “all those malleable 
forms of commercial iron containing iron and carbon рго- 
duced from a state of fusion into a malleable ingot.” When 
the carbon contained is less than o.5 per cent., the result 


IS "mild steel,” although specimens of wrought-iron may be 
It is very 


found containing a higher percentage of carbon. 
tough and ductile, with little rigidity or elasticity. With 
Steel 


Care it can be forged and welded like wrought-iron. 
containing more carbon is less ductile but stronger and 
tougher, and, although brittle, can be tempered for cutting 
tools, but is forged with difficulty, and cannot be welded. 
White pig-iron or forge-iron, almost free from uncombined 
carbon, is melted with coke or charcoal in an open hearth 
or “refinery furnace” supplied with an air blast so as to 
: impinge on the melted metal and furnish an oxidising atmo- 
Sphere. This carries off a portion of the carbon, and at the 
Same time removes a portion of the impurities, particularly 
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silicon, in the form of slag. "The melted metal, having lost 
some of its carbon, is then poured into a cast-iron trough 
lined with loam, kept cold by water circulating below, and 
the sudden chilling has the effect of converting soft grey 
iron into hard silvery-white metal, the carbon which formerly 
existed in the shape of: graphite entering into perfect 
chemical composition. By this change the fluidity of the 
iron is reduced, and the subsequent puddling process 
facilitated. For common wrought-iron the pig metal goes 
direct to the puddling furnace without undergoing the imn- 
termediate refining. ‘Chere are two systems of puddling in 
use—dry puddling and wet puddling. 

Dry puddling is the process of obtaining wrought-iron by 
burning the carbon out of refined cast-iron in a reverberatory 
furnace. The oxygen of the air, at the high temperature 
employed, combines with the carbon to form carbonic acid 
gas, which escapes, and combines tvith the silicon to form 
silica, which runs off as slag. In hand puddling the mass 
is stirred about until it is of sufficient tenacity to be lifted 
out of the furnace in balls or blooms of sixty to eighty pounds 
each; a 5-cwt. charge takes about two hours to work off. 
In Danks’ rotary furnace the revolution of the furnace 
mechanically effects the same purpose as hand labour. |t 
the operation be stopped before the carbon is all removed, 
puddled steel is obtained. 

Wet puddling or pig boiling is the more modern process, 
in which grey unrefined pig-iron is converted direct. Тһе 
bed of a reverberatory furnace is lined with broken slag, 
cinder, scale, etc., fused together, and over these a tetting 
of soft red haematite or “puddlers' mine” is placed. The 
stages of the puddling process are :—(1) Graphite carbon 
converted into combined carbon, and silicon pardy oxidised 
by roasting and melting; (2) metal drawn from sides and 
mixed with that in centre; (3) metal "boiled! for twenty 
minutes, impurities being oxidised by agitation of the mass ; 
(4) pasty metal “balled” and reballed, ready for shingling. 
After removal from the puddling furnace, at a welding heat, 
the blooms are put under a heavy trip hammer, a rotary 
squeezer, or a hydraulic press, to remove the slag and im- 
purities from the spongy mass, and to solidify the metal. 


“Рай еа bar is the material after passing a bloom tnrough 


the first series of rolls. 
As stated under wrought-iron, merchant bar is made bv 


cropping, piling, reheating, welding, and rolling puddled 
bar. Single, double, and treble best signify the number cf 
times the material is again put through these processes. It 
the iron is overheated in апу ot the processes after puddling, 
it will be “burnt” and brittle, besides showing dark streaks 
and patches when machined or filed. Cold rolling of iron 
bars and plates increases their density and tenacity, and 
puts a planished surface upon them, which is useful in 
special cases, but lessens their ductility. In the refining 
process, if the sulphur is not all removed, the iron will be 
red short—that is, brittle when hot and difficult to forge. 
If the phosphorus is not removed, it will be cold short, or 
brittle at ordinary temperatures, although it will forge all 
right. If the blooms are not properly shingled, slag will be 
shut in and produce laminations in the rolled bars; and it 
the bars are allowed to lie about and get dirty before under- 
going the subsequent processes. lamination will occur. 


Staffordshire best is produced by cutting, piling, heating, 
welding, and rolling merchant bars, being the third quality 
produced in the order of manufacture. И becomes tougher 
and more fibrous, and can be forged better than merchant 
bar. It is used for all common purposes. Double and 
treble best signifv repetitions of the process, and the material 
produced is more suitable for good work. To distinguish 
them—(ı) When broken under а slowly applied tensile strain. 
Ultimate tensile strength : Merchant bar 18 tons per square 
inch, elongation 21 per cent. Ultimate tensile strength: 
Staffordshire best 20 tons per square inch, elongation 6 per 
cent. (2) When nicked on one side and bent double, mer- 
chant bar would show the greater part crystalline ; the other 
would have a more fibrous appearance with very little crystal. 
(3) When nicked all round and broken across, merchant bar 
would appear entirely crystalline ; the other wouid have some 
fibre showing, although chiefly crvstalline. 

Blister steel is produced by a process called cementation. 
Bars of purest wrought-iron are placed in a furnace between 
lavers of charcoal powder, and kept at a high temperature 


(say, 1,400 degrees Fahr.), for from five to fourteen davs. 


The bars are now brittle, crystalline, and more ог less 
covered with blisters. Small regular blisters and fine grain 
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denote good quality. Used for facing hammeis, ete., but 
not for edge tools ; also used largely for conversion into other 
kinds of steel. 

Bessemer steel is made from grey pig-iron containing a 
large proportion of free carbon, and a small quantity of 
silicon and manganese, and free from sulphur and phos- 
phorus. Iron is melted in a cupola and run into a converter 
lined with fire-brick and suspended on hollow trunnions. 
Air is then blown through the metal for about twenty minutes 
to remove all carbon; 5 to 10 per cent. spiegeleisen is then 
added, and the blowing resumed long enough to incorporate 
the two metals; the steel is then run out into moulds. 
Ingots, bemg porous, are reheated and put under the steam 
hammer, then rolled or worked as required. Used for rails, 
tyres, common cutlery and tools, roofs, bridges, ete. 


ڪس © 


PREHISTORIC REMAINS. 


RCHAOLOGICAL discoveries of great interest have 
A resulted from an exploration of Coldrum, near Maid- 
stone, which manv authorities consider to be a more 
important megalith of prehistoric date than the better-known 
Kits Coty, on Blue Bell Hill, a few miles away. Аға 
depth of only a few inches below the surface of the soil 
many human bones, portions of skulls, and other remains 
were found resting on a floor or platform of the local iron 
sandstone. 

Тһе bones on excavation were found to be those of six 
different people, whose bodies had apparently been cut up 
before burial. On the platform on which the bones rested 
being removed, it was found that the soil below was packed 
with human remains, lying without order or arrangement. 
At another spot were found six skulls, three of which lay 
with the faces down. A second ferruginous platform at a 
lower level than the one already mentioned has not vet been 
explored. It is fully expected that this will yield other 
remains to prove that Coldrum was a very important burial 
place in prehistoric times. 

The exploration work is being directed by Mr. F. J. 
Bennett, F.G.S. 
coveries, Mr. Benjamin Harrison, of flint implement fame. 
has made a fresh find of a not less interesting description at 
Stansted. a parish hing in the same geographical area. 
This consists of what appears to have been a stone idol or 
totem factory of prehistoric man. A huge pit in the dry 
valley drift has been opened, and from this Mr. Harrison 
has obtained an immense number of flints fashioned to repre- 
sent fish, fowl, and animals of various descriptions.— 
“Telegraph.” 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 


SESSION 
A RCHITECTURAL design. list of subjects, details ot 


1910-11. 


the site, etc., are given in every case. (1) А gar- 

dener s cottage on a small country estate, to be built 
of brick, and roofed with tiles. Accommodation :—Ground 
floor: sitting-room, 12ft. by 12ft. ; kitchen, igit. by raft. ; 
scullerv, rift. by өй w.c., larder, coals. First floor: four 
bed-rooms partially in the roof, three to have fireplaces. 
Level site. (2) A small house on a hillside in moorland 
country: to be built of granite with slate roof. Accommoda- 
tion:—-Ground floor: drawing-room, 24ft. bv 176. Óm.: 
dining-room, soft. by 12ft.; kitchen, 18ft. by 12ft.; small 
entrance hall. and the usual offices. First floor: six bed- 
rooms (two about r2ft. by 8ft.), box-room, bath-room, etc. 
‘The house to face the south. and to have about гой. run 
of verandah sheltered from the west wind. — (3) А parish 
institute for a London suburb inhabited principally by 
artisans and clerks. ‘The cost not to exceed 43.000. The 
hall, clab-rooms and gallery will have to be used for Sunday 
school. The hall must be suitable for public meetings, 
dances. theatricals, ete. Accommodation :—Hall (including 
gallery) to seat 430 people, three club-rooms (approximately 
625 square feet, 330 Square feet, and 225 square feet). 
kitchen (fitted with two gas-rings. etc.), two retiring-rooms 
of about тоо square feet, and each with lavatory and w.e. 
attached, two cloak-rooms (about 120 square feet, and each 
with w.c.), lavatory and w.c. for use of club. The ground 
falls 3ft. from north to south. (4) Six small houses. built 
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` Cost not to exceed £6,500 (cubed at 624.). 
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round a crescent in a garden suburb. Materials : —brick and 
tile. Cust not to exceed £750 each. Level site. Accum. 
modation :—Drawing-room (about 280 square teet), dining. 
room (about 17ft. by 12ft.) and the usual offices, five bea. 
rooms on the first floor. (5) A west-end London family 


house, to be faced with vitrified and glazed materials. Ad. 
joining houses бой. from pavement to parapet. To cost 
(cubed at 15. 44. a foot) 415,000. Level site. It is 


assumed that the estate regulations will not interfere with 
buildings on the back of the site to the extent allowed by 
the London Building Acts. (6) Note.—This subject is open 
only to advanced members of the structural mechanics class. 
An English Catholic Church in a poor London. suburb. 
Materials:—Briek and ferro-concrete. Stone or terra-cotta 
may be used sparingly. Accommodation :—Nave 550; 
chapel so; choir (two priests, ten choirmen, sixteen boys) 

The buildings 
north and south of the site аге гой. above the pavement to 
flat roof. Level site. 


STRUCTURAL MECHANICS CLASS, 


For elementarv students, upwards of fiftv practical experi 
ments are arranged to thoroughly illustrate all theoretical 
principles, and the behaviour of materials under stress 
Opportunity is also given for them to calculate and design 
i detail a number of examples of beams, cantilevers, 
columns, roofs, ес. Amongst the subjects to be calculated 
and worked out in detail Dv advanced students are a soft. 
rivetted steel plate girder. А бой. steel lattice girder. A 
steel roof truss, 75ft. span. А wood roof truss hammer 
beam, 451. span. А warehouse floor on columns. A large 
brick retaining wall. An arched masonry road bridge. А 
ferro-eonerete beam. A ferro-concrete column. А large 
brick dome. The ferro-concrete parts of the church referred 
to in Subject 6 architectural design. 


— — —k ——— 
ARCHITECTURE AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


HE director of the School of Architecture at University 
College, Professor F. M. Simpson, F.R.T.B.A., has 
been fortunate in his arrangements for the coming 

session, which begins on Monday, October 3. In addition 
to the regular work of the school, the following public courses 
of lectures have been arranged, owing to the generosity ol 
the Carpenters’ Company:—A course of three lectures on 
‘Town Planning by Mr. H. У. Lanchester, F.R.1.B.A., 
beginning Thursday, October 6, at 6 p.m. Mr. Robert 
Cobay, the Master of the Carpenters’ Company, will preside 
at the opening lecture. A course of eight lectures on 
English Domestic Work, by Mr. J. А. Gotch, г.В.Т.В.А., 
beginning on Thursday, October 27, at 6 p.m. The design 
class that has been arranged to meet the needs ot those 
already at work in architects’ offices, and which 15 held under 
the direction of Professor Simpson, and of the special 
visitors, Mr. Leonard Stokes and Mr. Ernest Newton, will 
meet on Mondays and Wednesdays at 6.45 p.m., beginning 
Wednesday, October 5. The instructor in design classes 15 
Mr. Teshe Wilkinson, A.R.T. B.A. 

The synopsis of the three lectures on Town Planning, bv 
Mr. Lanchester, is as follows:—(1) October 6, Ideals of the 
Past; (2) October 13, City Developments. at the Present 
Time: (3) October 20, Possibilities for the Future. 

A course of eight public lectures on English Domestic Work 
will be delivered by Mr. J. А. Gotceh,F.R.T.B.A., at 6 p.m.. 
beginning Thursday. October 27. 

The synopsis of Mr. Gotch's 
October 27, Keeps and Fortified Manor Houses : 
her 2. The Later Medieval Houses : (3) November 10, The 
Coming of the Italian Influence: (4) November 17. The 
Homes of Queen Elizabeth's Cóurtiers. Exteriors; (5) 
November 24. The Homes of Queen Flizabeth’s Courticrs. 
Interiors: (6) December т. The Drawings of Jacobean 
House-Desieners; (7) December 8. Тисо Jones and his 
successors : (8) December 1<, Eizhteenth-century Homes. 

All the lectures will be illustrated bv lantern slides. The 
lectures are intended mainly for architectural students. but 
are open to others. Tickets of admission will he 
issued without fee. Anplications for tickets should be 
addressed to the secretary of the college. or to the clerk of 
the Carpenters Company. The chair will be taken at Mr. 
Gotch’s first lecture on October 27. by Mr. Maurice Pocock. 


lectures is as follows:—(1) 
(2) Novem: 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE HOUSING AND 
TOWN PLANNING ACTS. 


Х а Paper read at a southern district meeting of the 
Institute of Municipal Engineers, Mr. Т. С. Barralet 
divided the consideration of the Housing and ‘Town 

Planning Act into four aspects: the Destructive, the Con- 
structive, the Ideal, and the Administrative. It will be ol 
interest to our readers to detach the salient points ot the 
Paper so that they may be more clearly emphasised. 

In the Destructive aspect the first notable change 15 that 
of increasing the liability of owners by the condition that 
there is an implied contract with the tenant that all houses 
let after the passing of the Act at rental values—in London 
not exceeding £40, in towns with a population of 50,000 
and upwards £20, and elsewhere ,16—аге reasonably ht 
for habitation at the commencement of the tenancy, and must 
be kept so. A similar clause existed in the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, but the limits of rent have been 
considerably raised. Why there should be any limit 15 
dificult to determine, and limiting the liability to houses let 
after the passing of the Act seems somewhat unreasonable. 

The sections of the principal Act for the clearance of large 
unhealthy areas in urban districts are considerably strength- 
ened, and on the clearance of a slum area there is an obliga- 
tion on the local authority to provide an improvement scheme 
or re-house the persons displaced. Cellar dwellings are also 
defined as dwelling-houses, and made subject to regulations 
and by-laws applicable to houses let in lodgings can now be 
enforced on the owner. Obstructive buildings and back-to- 
back dwellings are also dealt with. In the former case 
additional powers are given for demolition, and the latter, 
which are such a serious blot in many of our northern towns, 
тау not be erected except the medical officer of health certi- 
fies that all habitable rooms are effectively ventilated. 

The procedure for closing orders and demolition of untit 
houses is made much more drastic. Instead of the long and 
tedious process with which many of us are tamiliar, the 
local authority is now made the judge as to the fitness of 
premises for human occupation—subject to the right of 
appeal to the Local Government Board. A closing order will 
now become operative within 14 davs of the service of the 
notice, without the necessity for any magisterial proceed- 


Similarlv, in the case of demolition orders. the loca! 


ings. 
ard, 


authority, subject to appeal to the Local Government Bo 
can act summarily. These powers should, of course, he 
exercised with tact and discretion, but the simplicity of th: 
procedure is a great advance on the former cumbrous anl 
unsatisfactory method. 

Systematic inspection to enforce the Act is made com 
pulsory on local authorities under Section 17, and can also 
be exercised by landlords and their agents. The Locai 
Government Board may prescribe a form of record of the 
results of inspections carried out by the local authority, and 
it is to be hoped that they will do so, as in many districts 
they are likely to be of a perfunctory nature. Му friend, 
Alderman Thompson, the chairman of the National Housing 
Council, is of opinion that " inspection is the essential founda. 
tion of all housing work,” and doubtless he 15 right ; but 
with the meagre and ill-paid staff at the disposal of so many 
authorities, the kind of inspection he contemplates is out of 
the question. 

There is no longer any necessity to prove а statutory 
nuisance to close a dwelling as unfit for human habitation. 
The broader and more common-sense view has been taken, 
that any circumstances or combination of circumstances unen 
causes a dwelling to be prejudicial to the health of its in: 
mates or other members of the community is, 7050 facto, a 
sufficient reason for the governing body's interference. 

Dealing next with the Constructive aspect, Mr. Barralet 
savs:—So far as rural districts are concerned, Part ПТ. of 
the 1890 Act has been an abject failure. Іп the course of 
twenty vears scarcely more cottages have been built under 
the Act in rural districts. The causes of its failure are 
familiar to most of us—adoptive nature of the Act. cumbrous 
and costly procedure, early repayment of loans, absence of 
cumpulsory powers for the purchase of land. hostility of 
County Councils. АП these and many other reasons suth- 
ciently account for it. In towns, of course, much in the way 
of housing has been carried out—sometimes wiselv, some- 
times otherwise. The Act of 1909 sweeps away all limita- 
tions and restrictions, so far as rural districts are concerned, 
It is Gperative throughout the country. Land may be com- 
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pulsorily acquired, streets may be made, loans tor land may 
Le extended to eighty years, on buildings to fifty years. Со- 
Operative and other societies may be financed, and in every 
way facilities are provided for any local authority to carry 
out this part of the Act. 

The Act dues not say that it is the duty of local authorities 

to provide houses for the people, but it does imply that it is 
the duty of every local authority to see that every human 
being in their area is properly housed, and that, failing any 
deficiency being provided by private enterprise, it shall be 
supplied by them. Without going into the vexed question of 
the proper limits of municipal work, it may be admitted that 
prima facie dwellings can be better provided by private en- 
terprise than by a local authority. In towns the law of 
supply and demand roughly brings about a supply ot houses 
when they are needed. Builders build for profit, and the 
larger wages prevalent in towns are sufficient to return a 
reasonable interest on theirsoutlav. In many rural districts 
it is different. The rent an ordinary agricultural labourer 
can afford to pay out of his scanty earnings may be taken 
at 2s. 6d. a week, or £6 10s. a vear. After deducting for 
rates and other outgoings, the owner of the house would 
receive по more than £5 a year, or sufficient to рау £5 
per cent. interest on an outlay of £100. Now, we know 
that Z roo is not sufficient to decently house a labourer and 
his family. Hence, in such places as I have indicated, the 
law of supply and demand will never solve the housing ques- 
tion. It is true that many benevolent landlords build excel- 
lent cottages for their tenants which pay them a bare return 
on their outlay; but these are exceptional cases. What. 
then, is the alternative? Even philanthropic or co-operative 
building societies cannot be carried on at a loss, and if it is 
a good thing for the nation to keep a race of sturdy peasantry 
on the soil, it scems fair that the nation should pay for it. 
Most of us are agreed that the depopulation of the country- 
side is a deplorable fact, and that the hovels in which some 
of the poor are forced to live are a disgrace to civilisation ; 
but we hesitate about collective action. There is no such 
hesitation if it is a matter of a hospital, an infirmarv, or 
workhouse; vet it is possible that the provision of decent 
cottages might sometimes render these institutions unneces- 
sary. 
I have dealt somewhat at length on this aspect of the 
Act because rural life is familiar to me, and I am satisfied 
that urgent steps are needed to prevent the disastrous emigra- 
tion to the great towns, which is among the most fruitful 
causes of unemployment. Тһе rehousing of persons dis- 
placed by an improvement scheme has already been lightly 
touched upon. The obligation to rehouse only takes effect 
if thirty or more persons are displaced under the Housing 
of Working Classes Act, 1903, and the Act under considera- 
tion preseribes that in London provision shall be made for 
not less than half the population displaced, unless it can be 
shown that there is or will be adequate provision in the im- 
mediate vicinity, and in other urban districts such accommo- 
dation (if anv) as shall be required by the Local Government 
Board. 

The most interesting part of the Act to municipal engineers 
is unquestionably that relating to town planning. Some of 
the germs of it were contained in the Public Health Amend- 
ment Act of 1907, but the Act of last year is a definite 
attempt to give local authorities a determining voice in the 
development of their districts. | Hitherto our towns have 
sprung up in a sporadic and spasmodic manner, each indi- 
vidual owner following his own sweet will as to the direction 
of streets, the class and situation of houses and shops, and 
the provision of open spaces, without any regard to general 
utility or the development of adjacent land. ‘The guiding 
idea has been profit, to provide the maximum ot frontage at 
the minimum of outlay, and to crowd as many dwellings on 
an acre of ground as the local by-laws will allow. 


(To be concluded.) 
ee ee 


CARNARVON CASTLE has for some time been undergoing 
extensive restoration. Ап expenditure of from £6,000 to 
£,8.000 is, it is said, contemplated by the Office of Works. 


On the 16th inst., Alderman Bowles, chairman of the 
Middlesex County Education Committee, opened a new 
secondary school at Wood Green, which has been erected at 


а cost of £12,000. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


THE foundation-stone of a new church at Dawdon, Seaham 
Harbour, was laid on the 18th inst. by the Marchioness of 
Londonderry. ¡Good progress has already been made with 
the building, which is intended to be the future parish 
church of Dawdon, when that area is made a separate charge 
from Seaham Harbour. Lord and Lady Londonderry have 
taken a leading part in the provision of the church, and the 
approximate cost is 25,500, of which about 44,000 is 
already assured. The church will be in the Norman basilica 
style of architecture, and it will be 13oft. long and over 
soft. wide. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler is the architect. 


À MEETING of subscribers and friends interested in the Brent 
Garden Village scheme was held on the estate on Saturday 
week. The scheme provides for the purchase of 24 acres 
at Finchley, on which houses and flats will be built, and it 
is proposed to start a system of co-operative housekeeping. 
The rents will vary from £35 to 4,60 a year, and it is ex- 
pected that the smaller flats will be taken by bachelors and 
single women engaged in business. Brent Lodge is to be 
used as a central dining hall and club-house. The secretary 
announces that applications had been made already for 40 
to 50 flats, and that capital had been coming in at the rate 
of £,1,000 a month. 


THE important scheme of the Glamorgan County Council for 
the training of teachers comprises a complete training college 
for women students, proposed to be erected on an ideal site 
at the  Buttrills, overlooking Barry Dock and the Bristol 
Channel, says the “South Wales Daily News." The college, 
with accommodation for 130 boarders and 35 dav students, 
will adjoin the Buttrills Road, and the various buildings will 
be so placed on the site as to have a south-east aspect, with 
extensive views of the Channel on three sides. The buildings 
are intended to be erected in blocks, the large centre building 
being the education block and gymnasium, and the blocks 
on either side of the hostels, the whole being connected by 
covered ways. А lodge commands the entrance, and а 
laundry block is placed centrally behind the gymnasium. 
Each hostel provides living accommodation for 65 students. 
A feature of the education block is a handsome hall, which 
will accommodate 500 persons. ‘The grounds in front will 
be laid out for hockev and tennis. "The design is the work 
of Messrs. Teather and Wilson, architects, of Cardiff, and 
has been awarded the first place in open competition. It 
has been approved by the Board of Education. 

THE Bishop has dedicated the memorial to the late vicar 
(the Rev. Е. N. Hoare, M.A.) of All Saints’ Pansh Church, 
Stoneycroft. The frontal to the Holy Table has been done 
by the Leek School of Embroidery. АП Saints’ is being 
restored, the outside fabric work, heating apparatus, and 
fittings being done by local firms. The sanctuary is 
approached bv two steps of polished. rouge royal marble— 
the lower one forming the kneeler, and the upper step the 
base of the Communion rail. The Communion rail is built 
mainlv of Caen stone, and takes the form of a series of 
pierced and cusped arehes which are supported by pilasters 
with Irish red and green marble columns alternately, and is 
finished on the top with a handsome moulded capping of 
Derbyshire alabaster. Inside the Communion rail the floor 
of the sanctuary and the platform for the Holv Table have 
been designed to accord with the rest of the work, and are 
carried out of white Sicilian, rouge royal, and black marbles. 
This work, taken in conjunction with the reredos, erected a 
short time ago, completes the adornment of the sanctuary. 
All the work has been executed by Messrs. Norbury and Co., 
under the instructions of Mr. J. F. Doyle, architect. 


THE new girls’ secondary school, Bootle, was opened on 
Tuesday, the 13th inst., by Sir Benjamin S. Johnson. The 
building, which occupies a site between the corporation baths 
and the Technical School in Balhol Road, provides accom- 
modation for 200 girls, and includes, besides the class- 
rooms and the large hall, a laboratory, lecture-room and 
art-room. There is already a cookerv-room in the Technical 
School, so the cost of providing a new one for the girls has 
been saved. Even taking this into consideration, the build- 
ing is unusually cheap. Buildings of this size usually cost 
from 2,45 to £50 per head, including cookery and dining- 
rooms, but it is expected that in this case the total cost will 


be rather under 230 per head. The school has been 
erected on dry, sandy soil, and it has been furnished perhaps 
rather more simply than is usual in secondary schools. There 
are glazed dadoes in all the teaching-rooms, and the whole 
of the internal woodwork has been stained green and 
varnished. The large room is roofed with an asphalte flat on 
boards, partly for the sake of economy and partly to allow 
the class-rooms adjoining to have some cross light and venti- 
lation, and partly to deprive the windows of the boys’ school 
of the minimum of light and sunshine. All the class-rooms, 
except the art-room, will have the benefit of sunshine in 
either morning or afternoon. The architect is Mr. Hastwell 
Grayson, M.A., who has had previous experience in design- 
ing secondary schools at Whitehaven, Carlisle, Hawarden, 
and Aigburth. The builder is Mr. T. Spencer, of Aintree, 
and the contractors for the heating are Messrs. Killick and 
Cochrane. 
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TRADE NOTES.‏ 


THE National Schools, Bridport, are being ventilated Ly 
means of Shorland s patent exhaust roof and special inlet 
ventilators, supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, 
Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


In our description of the new City of Norwich School last 
week, we stated that the floors of the corridors and cloak- 
rooms were laid by the Marble Mosaic Co. The correct 
title should be The Mosaic Marble and Tile Co., Crickle- 
wood, London. 


To celebrate the soth year of the Birtley (co. Durham) 
Educational Institute erection, a new clock with two external 
dials, and new bookcases and books were installed on Monday 
last, by the manager of the Birtley Iron and Coal Company, 
in the presence of a large gathering of the inhabitants, the 
proceedings being enlivened by the strains of a brass band. 
The clock was made and fixed by Messrs. William Potts and 
Sons, Ltd., clock manufacturers, of Newcastle and Leeds, 
who have recently erected two other clocks in the county of 
Durham, and have clock, bells and chimes to erect at 
Ebchester Parish Church, on the old Roman road, near 
Chester-le-Street, and Lanchester. Messrs. Potts are also 
making a new hour striking clock for Stotfold Church, 
Herts., near London. 
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TRADE CATALOGUES, ЕТС. 


We have received from Messrs. Messenger and Со, of 
Loughborough, Leicestershire, an excellent little catalogue of 
radiators, hot-water pipes, and all matters connected with 
the heating of buildings, large and small. Nothing conduces 
more to our comfort in this treacherous climate than a well- 
regulated and reliable system of heating, and Messrs. 
Messenger and Co., with a large experience of over 50 years, 
are in a position to ensure a high standard of excellence in 
all their goods and workmanship. The catalogue is well 
illustrated, showing all sizes and prices of their celebrated 
"Quorn" and "Loughborough" boilers and radiators, and 
should prove a useful handbook of heating apparatus to 
architects, builders, and all who are interested in building 
matters. 


To the genuine book-lover what is more interesting than 
what may be called a first-class second-hand book store, and 
next in interest are the catalogues by means of which the 
second-hand bookseller tempts the cash out of our pockets. 
One of the best of such book stores is that of Mr. Edward 
Baker, of 14, John Bright Street, Birmingham, from whom 
we have received some ‘interesting catalogues of books. 
There is a miscellaneous catalogue of rare and curious works ; 
a catalogue of works on art, comprising drawing, painting» 
sketching, sculpture, designing, etc.; and a catalogue of 
English topography, historv, geography, and travels. Two 
or three books which we might specially mention are Хазћ 5 
Mansions—Mansions in the Olden Time, by J. Nash, with 
104 original illustrations ; Archeological Journal, profusely 
illustrated; Richmondshire, with engravings after drawings 
by Turner (now scarce); Architecture of the Victorian Age, 
History of Modern Styles of Architecture, etc., etc. 
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COPYRIGHT. 


HE more one considers the question of architectural 
Т copyright the more difficult does it appear of proper 
recognition and protection. It is explamed that the 
copyright, even if obtained, is not to be adjudged on the 
merits of a work, but only on the originality of its character. 
For sheer originality of design we have never seen much 
cause to desire any protection. In the qualities which make 
good architecture, which is the only sort we care about at 
all, the protection of copyright would stand small chance of 
being obtained, we imagine. We should not like to be denied 
the privilege of making the cap of a column larger than the 
column itself, just because some other architect happens to 
have done it first. We should very much object to be demed 
the right to treat the eaves of a roof or the verges of a gable 
in a certain way because someone else had happened to copy- 
right it before. Why should we not be allowed to have out- 
standing flues at the angles of a cottage with flying arches 
carrying them to a central stack in the middle of the building ? 
It would be highly original, and might constitute character 
that could be copyrighted. Тһе fact is, the good qualities 
of a building would be just those the public would care least 
about, and which could not be copyrighted ; and to begin to 
copyright architecture would be an intolerable burden to 
architects. We could almost wish there had been some 
existing copyrights when we view the deadly monotony ој 
copvism which satisfies so many architects, but the fault of 
this lies in their lack of apprehension of the greater qualities 
of architecture. The only advantage we see for copyright 15 
to prevent a sheer and absolute copy. For the rest, we cannot 
see two shades of difference that matter between the work of 
many architects to-dav, or that which would justify the inter- 
ference of copyright law. 
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DECORATIVE WORK BY W. J. NEATBY. 


W E illustrate this week some of the designs of the late 

W. J. Neatby, and of his son, E. Mossforth Neatby, 

who has evidently received a good inheritance of 
decorative instinct from his singularly-gifted father. 

Mr. W. J. Neatby was originally trained ‘as an architect, 
and at twenty-three years of age turned to painting, as giving 
fuller scope to his individualitv. He was for seven years in 
charge at Burmantofts, and when there designed some famous 
pots (some sft. high), after the Persian manner, which might 
have been seen in Bond Street last year, valued at 125 
guineas each. He also was responsible for architectural 
sculpture at Burmantofts. Next he was in charge of the 
architectural department at Messrs. Doulton's. То give an 
idea of the extent of the work he did at Lambeth, Mr. 
Хеафу once told a friend there was only one civilised State 
in the whole world without а large example of his work, 
whilst London alone holds some sixty thousand pounds’ worth 
of his work, besides a great amount sent to the Provinces. 
At Messrs. Doulton’s he invented the Parian process, since 
very largely used by them. The next development of his 
work was as a partner in the firm of Neatby, Evans and Co., 
and though, generally speaking, their productions were too 
much over the heads of the public to insure success, the firm 
produced much beautiful and interesting work in stained, 
carved or painted furniture, enamels, metal-work, plaster 
panel overmantels in colour, silver-ware, stained glass, etc., 
and this has found its wav into private possession, including 
the Roval family. Whilst this partnership existed the famous 
Masonic Temple at Frascati s was painted by the firm. 

Now we come to the last seven years of his life, within 
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. R.M.S., and the following vear a member. 


which is comprised a great output of energy and inspiration. 
The number of big and great compositions in oil, for mural 
decoration, such as he then accomplished, has probably 
never been equalled in so short a time. It is well known 
that he was one of the most rapid painters of his time. He 
used to regularly outpaint his four assistants each day. A 
deeply religious man, his work was full of the most refined 
and tender feeling, both for form and colour, in which latter 
he was held by many competent critics to be unequalled even 
by Brangwyn. He alwavs used a technique in oil of his own 
origination, which for brilliance and lasting qualities far ex- 
ceeded the great Italian masters. The commissions here 
given arte named in order of execution : — 

King's Café, Birmingham, in Parian ware, figure-work 
and stained glass; Harrod's fish and poultry department, for 
Messrs. Doulton's ; church windows, Preston Park St. John's, 
four lights; painted decoration and plaster figure at the 
Gaiety Theatre, a figure panel 28ft. long at the Gaiety 
Restaurant, and one smaller one (these were for Mr. Ernest 
Runtz, architect); Birmingham "Theatre (the first piece of 
work in which he was assisted by his son), a big procession 
—series of ladies in costume, from early to late (1904). 
At Eaton Hall, a mansion in Norfolk (Mr. George Skipper, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect), he executed a series of ladies’ heads 
for drawing-room decoration; at the Norwich Union Life 
Office (Mr. Skipper, architect), he did four large paintings 
of boar hunts; at the Cardiff Theatre (Mr. Ernest Runtz, 
architect); one big canvas, dancing figures; also for Mr. 
Runtz, and for Mr. Fitzroy Doll, house decoration; at 
Sennowe Hall (Mr. Skipper, architect), twelve hunting 
pictures (see our illustrations), badgering, duck shooting, fox 
hunting, fishing, pheasant shooting, all in lunettes, decorating 
a large hall; at the Imperial Hotel, Russell Square (Mr. 
Fitzroy Doll, architect), four rooms; at Kenwyn Lodge, 
drawing-room, about eight landscapes; The Grey Roofs, 
rose drawing-room; not mentioning all the small decorative 
things and pictures. 

Mr. Neatby was appointed the art director of Messrs. John 
Line and Sons, and was supposed to have complete charge 
of the art part of the business, and there was an expectation 
that their clients would like to go in for the highest form of 
interior decoration, 7.e., mural paintings, but although a little 
was done in that direction, not so much as desired. Mr. 
Neatby, however, did many large and important paintings for 
them. The first series of five were first exhibited at the 
Franco-British Exhibition; a large lunette over the mantel- 
piece, with two life-sized figures on either side, illustrating 
Keats’ words, “My love is like a red, red rose, that 
is newly blown in June,” and “ Му love 15 like a melody, that 
I sweetly played in tune,” on each side of which was a large 
decorative landscape, 8ft. long. An architectural setting was 
specially designed for these paintings to be shown in (they 
gained for the stand a silver medal), and the paintings were 
afterwards fixed in the entrance hall at Messrs. 
Line and Sons’, for which they were , originally 
planned. А further series of three oval landscapes, 
rather French in fecling, was executed, and also still another 
series of three large square paintings, one of which was 
* Spring"; in the centre was a seascape with yachts figuring 
large in the composition, and exquisite cumulus clouds bank- 
ing up, of which Mr. Neatby was so fond. The last was an 
autumn landscape; a romantic landscape was also executed 
for this house, a tender play of Rose du Barry and blue 
greens. (The “Studies in Harmony" advertisement, rightly 
styled the best advertisement in London). | 

Mr. Neatby was in private practice all the time he was 
director of Messrs. John Line and Sons, and after nearly 
two years the agreement was mutually broken and Mr. N eatby 


. resumed his private practice again. He then did a great deal 


of picture work and small oils and water colours, and illus- 
trated four books in colour (small, but interesting) —Keats, 
Browning (only one reproduction of a miniature for this), 
Shelley and Schubert. Of the last two he retained his draw- 
ings, and so he was enabled to do important drawings for 
them. About five vears ago he was elected an Associate of the 
He did a great 
number of most exquisite miniatures on some old vellum he 
had. These were exhibited at the R.A., R.M.S. show, 
Liverpool, Bolton. New Zealand and Australia, Franco- 
British, New Gallerv, and the Japan-British, where one 
miniature 1s ‘still on exhibition. 

He week-ended regularly for the last seven vears of his 
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life in his country house. Passionately fond of the country, 
Sorte vof his landscapes: and treë drawings, etc., are truly 
"masterpiétes. Не was always dtawitig.' Through his career 
hé always relied greatly on'the judgment and co-óperation of 
"Mrs." Хеафу, "hérself a shrewd спис from her early days, 
„and if 15" not saying tod much to assert ‘that’ it was largely 
“by Her ‘advice; criticism arid encoutagement that he advanced 
‚to the éminencé at ‘fhe height of which Не was taken away by 
muscular weakness of the heart, dying in a nursing home in 
the heart’ of‘ London. ' He always avoided and shunned 
publicity, and só Пеуег сате before the public in any way 
that his achievements deserved. 

magts 


------Ж---- * 


NOTES. 


T is suggested that a new Sessions House for all London 
should be erected somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Kingsway, where the character of such a building, with 

more or less undesirable visitors, should: not interfere with 
the value of surrounding commercial structures. 


UNDER the presidency of Mr. Alderman and Sheriff James 
Roll, the Master, the livery of the Worshipful Company of 
Paviors dined at the Great Eastern Hotel, Bishopsgate 
Street, on ‘Tuesday night. The guest of the evening was the 
Lord Mayor. Submitting the health of “The Paviors’ Com- 
pany,” the Lord Mayor, after referring to the antiquity of the 
guild, which was founded іп 1469, said that in its early days 
the company was amalgamated with:the Bottlemakers' Com- 
pany, and he presumed that from ithat day banquets were 
started. The company was doing all in its power to promote 
the interests of the craft which it represented, and had given 
prizes for an essay on the best way of laving our carriage- 
ways. The. Master, said that one William de Pavior left 
twelve pence in his will for*the repair of London Bridge. In 
the old days the wardens had to oversee the paving works ot 
the City, and evidently, in those: times, the: best language 
was not always used, for there was a fine of 6s. 8d. for using 
abusive language to the wardens. | 


у . š .` . 
AN admirable: little handbook, measuring some біп. by 44in., 


has been compiled by: Mr. Rudolf Dircks, the librarian of the 


Institute, printed in French and English side by side, for tne 
use of members of the Town-Planning Conference. Mr. 
Dircks has managed to compress a good deal of useful infor- 
mation within‘ the 163 pages of the pamphlet, which will be 
of some permanent interest. The R.I.B.A. foundation and 
its premises T referred to, with a plan as now aitered. 
Then Mr. sydney Perks gives a short account of the Guild- 
hall, and Sir Aston Webb of the Queen Victoria Memorial. 
The Letchworth Garden City, the London County Council 
housing schemes at Tottenham and Millbank, the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, Port Sunlight, Bournville, and Bath, are 
described, and short accounts are given of many notable 
buildings. Mr. Rickards has designed the cover, win an 
apothosis of Wren, which is appropriate and pleasing. 


Tue "garden village” at Burnage, which has been built by 
the Manchester Tenants, Limited, was formally opened on 
Saturday by the Lord Mayor of Manchester (Mr. Charles 
Behrens). ‘Mr. T. В. Marr,, the chairman of the company, 
said the Burnage: village was a, modest contribution towards 
the solution of the housing problem in the Manchester 
district. "Very little but a certain amount of patching could 
be done in the town itself. In the suburbs, however, the 
housing problem was of a different kind; it was to take care 


to retain in the expanding town some of the existing rural . 


conditions. They had not done in Burnage all they would 


have liked to do, but they had, at any rate, given to the ` 


41.44. 


~ 


| London, S.W. . Er 


'satisfactory one. 


as to what will happen to these co-partnership schemes when 


the full ‘burden of taxation on land has been imposed. 


Tur Liverpool memorial to the late King promises to Беа 
It takes the form of an equestrian. statue 
of' King Edward, which. Мг. -Goscombe John has been сот. 
missioned to: execute at the south end of: St. George's Hall, 


with steps leading from: St. John’s Lane. - The scheme in- 


volves the making of a deep breach in the embankment and 
wall which now shut off the nominal front of the hall. The 
statue will be erected practically on the street level, in a 
bay to be made in the wall, and will be approached through 
two gates in an iron railing. On either side will be the 
figures of “Peace” and “Concord,” and a flight of steps. 


Mr. Thomas Mayor, of West Withington, and John Dalton 
Street, Manchester, architect and surveyor, formerly surveyor 
to the Gorton Local Board, has left £2,769. 


THE members of the Hampshire Field Club visited the Isle 
of Wight on the 22nd inst., to inspect some interesting Roman 
remains that have recently been excavated on a farmstead at 
Combley, near Haven Street, on the Fleming Estate. The 
“Times” says it was generally agreed that the remains were 
those of the corridor of a house of the. Constantine period, 
resembling those found at West Meon and Stroud, in Hamp- 
shire. For many years past slabs of stones have been dug 
up from time to time, and other evidence was forthcoming 
of the existence of a Roman road in the vicinity of the 
present discovery. 


Mr. Josian Сомтом, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Matthew 
Wallace will represent the Corporation of London at the 
forthcoming Town Planning Conference. 


Mr. RICHARD GLYNN VIVIAN, of Sketty Hall, Swansea, has 
left £10,000 to the Mayor and Corporation of Swansea for 
the erection of a ‘Glynn Vivian Art Gallery, and £1,000 
upon trust to apply the income for lectures and instruction 
in miniature painting, and the copying of pictures in a room 
to be reserved for that purpose in the said gallery. 


Mr. WILLIAM Mason, of Streatham Common, retired builder. 
left estate of the gross value of £41,083. ' 


IT appears that one of the questions for the Town Clerk of 
Kensington to answer on the Inland Revenue form, is as to 
his opinion of the value of the mortuary, if he were an 
occupier of it. 


THE work of the British Fire Prevention Committee for the 
impending session, which commences in October, will in- 
clude, besides its usual fire tests, the preparation of some 
important summaries in tabular form, giving the classihed 
results of its investigations during the past ten years 
(1901-10). This work, which will be of a very comprehen- 
sive character, will, it is anticipated, be of considerable 
value to all who have to deal with the question of fire protec- 
tion. . The tests of the past summer session, which have 
been completed and reported upon, include, among other 
subjects, records of tests with ordinary proprietary roofing 
materials, with treated and untreated flannelette, flannel, and 


. similar textiles, with several forms of fire-resisting doors, and 


different tvpes.of fire-extinguishers. Seven reports of tests 
have alreadv been issued this vear, and two more will be 
issued «shortly. During the past session a record has also 


been issued as. to the findings of a special commission of the 


British Fire Prevention Committee during a visit of investiga- 
tion of fire matters in Northern Germany. Evidence has 
further been presented on behalf of the committee at the 
Government inquiries on the question of fire-inquests, on the 
danger of flannelette, and on the storage of petrol. Arrange- 
ments are being made to extend the usefulness of the com 


` mittee’s “enauiry office,” and.a special fire library, dealing 


with the fire literature of Europe and the United States, has 
been formed. A catalogue of this library (which already 


counts some.2,x00 volumes) will be published next, year. All 
-enquiries should be addressed to №. 8, Waterloo Place, 


' “PROGRESS” writes to the “ Liverpool Post” :—“In considera- 
fion of the proposal to set back the Town | 
| Council should seriously take a comprehensive Mie of ne 


Hall, the City 
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requirements of the city. То spend 430,000: in the setting 
back of the present building, which is inadequate, and would 
‘deteriorate the surrounding property, seems ridiculous. . Ihe 
city requires a new: town hall, police courts, and other 
offices. Why not put up a building large enough for tnese 
requirements in à more. convenient: and central position ? The 
City Council has lately acquired: property, occupied Бу. ‚the 
Great "Northern Railway, with.a view to future improve- 
ments in Dale Street. Could: there be a better or cheaper 
site? Ву acquiring the block on which the property is 
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| situated, you have a splendid site for a fine building with - The account already passed, as stated above, is then bandied 
three frontages, which would be an ornament to the city and ~ about in the office by the clerical staff from one official to 
appreciated by the whole community.” ` | another, and remitted back for Further, particulars, until it 
| я EE Rede ә . finally reaches the city auditor, ‚and again goes through ‘the 
—"[ would .same process, and then, covered with stamps апа initials,’ it 


“CONTRACTOR” writes to ‘the “Liverpool Post”: 
much like to draw the attention of the public to the treatment 
of the contractors for the erection of school buildings : in 
Liverpool through the difficulty of obtaining settlements of 
their contracts, entirely due to the: excessive amount of over- 
_lapping of duties by the officials. Payments on account are 
delayed beyond the dates they are due, and final settle- 
ments are not made until eighteen months, and even two 
years, after the schools are opened. The builder signs a 


reaches the Government auditor, to be again. returned on 
some trivial.matter which does not affect the contractor. “The 
whole system is a disgrace to any public body.” © > 6) 


‚ Tue. Bradford Corporation, at their‘ lást ‘council’ meeting, 
appointed the deputy city arghitect, My, Walter Wilfiamson, 


Licentiate R.I.B.A., to the position of City atchitect, recently 
vacated by Mr. R. G. Kirkby, A.K.I.B.A., Е.5.1. 
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COMPETITIONS, 
WE understand that Messrs. Leeming and Leeming, archi- 
tects, of 17, Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W., have 


been appointed assessors in the Denbigh Public Нађ, 
Markets, Municipal Buildings, etc., Competition. 


Ir is assumed that the Manchester City Council will refer the 
appointment of an assessor in the Manchester Art Gallery 
and Library competition, to Mr. Leonard stokes, the Presi- 
dent of the x.1.B.A. Bearing in mind, however, the sugges- 
tion of a correspondent of the “ Manchester Guardian,’ that 
the whole policy of the corporation may undergo a change 
after the November elections, it will be well to have archi- 
tects properly protected in case of the building not being 
proceeded with. 


“------Ж------ 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
DECORATIVE WORK BY THE LATE W. J. NEATBY. 


WE have referred to the loss which decorative art has 
sustained by the death of Mr. Neatby, and we give elsewhere 
a brief account of his work. We give two outline illustra- 
tions as suggestive of his skill in composition, but anyone 
who would realise the quality of his work should inspect the 
wall paintings at Messrs. John Line and Sons, in Tottenham 
Court Road, where paintings of much richness of effect may 
be contrasted with the daintiest of landscapes of a French 
type. 


DECORATIVE WORK BY Е. MOSSFORTH NEATBY, 
A.R.C.A. 


Mural Paintings, “Toil,” “Night,” and “Day.” 


Mr. MOSSFORTH NEATBY has started on his career as а 
` decorative painter with strong hereditary influences and an 
excellent training. He worked with his father, the late 
W. J. Neatby, a good deal, and had the benetit of associa- 
tion with him all through his college course. This included 
one year of architecture, two and a quarter of design, and 
one vear in the school of decorative painting under Professor 
Gerald Moira. In design he took the degree, which in art 
is equal to a B.A. in Arts. He has already done admirable 
work in coloured plaster, water-colour, etc., and we doubt 
not his present list of commissions will soon be largely ex- 
tended. The illustrations of his designs which we publish 
suggest a capacity for work of a high standard, such as 1s 
in largely increasing demand. Given such instincts and 
training, nothing is wanting but sufficient opportunity to put 
them to the test. 


THE В.Г.В.А. ALTERED PREMISES. 


WE give a plan of the Institute premises as now altered. We 
suppose the position of the ladies' cloak-rooms will hardly 
serve as shown, which would involve ladies and gentlemen 
arriving at separate entrances. We hope the new galleries 
will be as good for speakers as was the old council chamber ; 
we feel a little doubtful. 


—k 


ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT. 


HE following letter appeared in “Country Life" of the 
roth inst., from Mr. John W. Simpson :—“ Thou 
shalt not steal” has been so long recognised as one of 

the necessary basic laws of civilised society that Mr. Voysev’s 
apology for the thief in art, as for one who helps to “scatter 
beauty broadcast,” suggests the whimsical inconsequence of 
Gilbertian opera. The music pirate, the forger of bronzes 
and engravings, and other like miscreants would gladly avail 
themselves of such a plea; but, while for such the door of 
the gaol is set warningly ajar, Mr. А. Т. Bolton's jerry- 
builder may still pass it with his tongue in his cheek. In 
truth, the cause of healthy art is not served by high-flown talk 
ahout the artist being degraded by the thought of reward. 
The whole range of artistic biography shows the spur of 
need and the hope of reward—either in gold pieces or in 
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admiration or in both—to be necessary for the artistic tem. 
perament to produce its finest work. Were it otherwise the 
masterpieces would come from men of private means, and 
the needle’s eye would offer no difficulty to the rich man’s 
camel. And the first duty of the artist, as of any other 
good citizen, being to pay his rates and taxes and keep his 
family in comtort, he owes it to himself and to his neigh. 
bours to prevent robbery of his just remuneration, The 
doubts that have been expressed by a few architects as to the 
desirability of legal protection for architectural works arise 
almost wholly from misconception; arising, I think, partly 
from the use of the word “copyright,” which, in England, 
has come to connote the use made of an author's property in 
his work rather than the property itself, and partly from the 
idea that such protection is a novel experiment which may 
prove impracticable in working. I have not yet had the 
opportunity of perusing Mr. Buxton's Bill with sufficient 
care to justify my criticising it in detail. It is evidently far 
from satisfactory as it stands, and will require very careful 
consideration by the Royal Institute; but, with your permis- 
sion, I should like to state very shortly what we architects 
are asking for. For the purpose of the author's protection 
the practice of the art of sculpture will be found almost 
exactly analogous to that of architecture, and we ask that 
the latter should enjoy equal and similar privileges and be 
placed on the same footing as its two sister arts. This, of 
course, involves no restriction to the artist in dealing with 
the material of the past, the “domaine public," as it is 
generally called, from which we all seek the inspiration 
which comes of knowledge and tradition, and into which are 
gathered all works as their period of protection expires. 
Nor does it prevent the studving, or even the copying of 
living masters, provided that in the latter case they do not 
themselves object; but we maintain that if an architect's 
work be reproduced, its author sheuld have the right to 
profit thereby and not some other person who did not design 
it. As to the actual working of the proposals, it is for- 
gotten, even bv those in whom we should expect better 
memorv, that thev have long since been in force in other 
countries—in France under the Revolutionary law of 1793. 
defined and amended in 1902—and that there exists a clear 
jurisprudence of decided cases. Тһе question of “artistic 
character" is extremely simple, and must not be confused 
with that of “artistic merit," which, as you point out, would 
involve judgment by the Courts on esthetic points. А 
Court would onlv be concerned to decide whether or no 
design was involved as well as mere building construction, 
and the “Christensen v Henriksen” (Copenhagen), “Lafont 
v Lallement" (Nantes), and other cases have effectually dis 
posed of attempts to justify piracy bv denying artistic 
character in the work. Another question which I am some: 
times asked is, whether slight alterations in a reproduction 
are not sufficient to render the forgery safe. The best reply 
is to be found in the judgment of the Tribunal of Antwerp 
in the ^Hompus" case, where this defence was set up. 
“Such differences in detail," said the judge, “far from dis- 
proving that the monument erected by the defendant is 2 
forgerv of that of the complainant, prove on the contrary 
that the defendant has sought by differences of detail to dis- 
guise the forgery.” Your own words admirably sum up the 
whole matter. “Tt is not in the best interests of architecture 
that second-rate men should steal, and spoil in stealing. the 
artistic inventions of their contemporaries." 


— ——k ——— 


“77 KING EDWARD VII. MEMORIAL АТ 
LIVERPOOL. 


ГАНЕ publication of Mr. Goscombe John’s design has 
drawn forth the following expressions of architectural 
opinion in the “Liverpool Daily Post." Though we 

admit the force of Mr. Matear’s objections, we do not think 

his proposal tor the statue would be a satisfactory solution. 

Mr. Huon A. Matear writes :— 

One of the first principles in designing a building 15 10 
contrive, as far as possible, to have every part converging 
from the base to the highest central feature. The design 
published in your issue of the 24th inst. is opposed to ths 
principle, as it brings the eve back to a central feature on 
the base line. ‘The arrangement of the steps diverging 
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either side of the statue repeat the sloping lines of the 
m in a reverse form. 

As an alternative scheme, I would suggest the arrange- 
ment shown in the accompanying sketch, which, in my 
opinion, 18 more in consonance with the dignity of the subject 
and the building it is to adorn. І propose that the present 
south wall be lowered by some six or seven feet, and the 
flight of steps leading to the hall be continued down to a walk 
some four feet in width, and the present 1ron railing be 
refixed at this new level. 

The flanking angles to wall to form the lower bases for the 
statues and pedestals—these latter should be on the same 
horizontal plane as those at present existing. T he statues 
would thus be seen to better advantage than in the proposed 
scheme, and become really architectural adjuncts. This 
design would enable a statue to be erected to Queen 
Alexandra, who has been inseparably connected with the late 
King Edward for so many years, and is so deeply seated in 
the affections of the people. 

Professor Adshead writes:—My objection to Mr. 
Goscombe John’s suggestion is that it entirely upsets 
the main lines of the composition of St. George's 
Hall. To break the base, and so disturb the very 
foundation of Elmes’s masterpiece, is in itself a most serious 
undertaking, to be regarded only as a vandalism of the very 
worst kind. Not the least successful part of Elmes’s design 
is the platform or base on which he erects his hall, and the 
design of the one is intimately connected with the other. 
Everything leads up to Cockerell’s pediment. Commencing 
with a solid base, the intention of the whole design of the 
portico was that interest and delicacy should come to a climax 
in the pediment. 

The worst feature in Mr. Goscombe John's suggestion lies 
in the introduction of the oblique lines of the stairs, which 
do more to destroy the stability of the pediment than any 
other form. Where possible, a classic portico is always 
approached by a flight of stairs, but it is universally recog- 
nised by architects of classic thought that no staircase In SO 
important a position is sufficiently imposing unless the 
approach is direct and at least as wide as the portico itself. 
Eimes recognised this, and, not having space to introduce a 
stair in this way, decided that any other means of approach 
would be a mean alternative not for a moment to be enter- 
tained, and so started, as it were, off a platform on 
made ground. ‘The ways of approaching a classic portico are 
few, and the classic type of mind, as we find it so powerfullv 
evidenced in Elmes, cannot submit to side issues or entrances 
bv back stairs. The classic mind always demands the 
simple, direct thing, or nothing at all. I think I am right in 
asserting that a search over all the important porticos of the 
world will in no case bring to light a single work where there 
is a direct approach bv a secondary kind of stair. 

There are plenty of available spaces for sculpture round 
about St. George's Hall, but I am bound to admit that I 
would hardlv regard any of them as being suitable for a 
memorial to the late King. . 

Prof. Reilly writes that Mr. Goscombe John's scheme 
seems to amount to a clever attempt on the part of the 
sculptor to make the whole building subsidiary to a single 
statue. Such a suggestion could only come from a sculptor 
who cared nothing for architecture. “He would break up 
the great cliff-like plinth upon which the building stands for 
three little pinnacles of statuary. — The great scale of the 
portico, the sense of repose and remoteness from the bustle 
of the street, which this immense base gives to the building, 
is entirely destroyed. Instead of a wall of strongly-articu- 
lated masonry, we have a couple of paltry staircases and 
some ornamental iron gates, and the whole scale—the noblest 
attribute of the hall—destroved. І can only hope that the 
proposal has not gone further than a preliminary suggestion. 
Otherwise I feel sure that it will raise, not only among archi- 
tects, but among all who sincerely care for these things, a 
storm of protest, compared to which that against the mosaics 
in St. Paul's Cathedral was child's play.” 
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Mr. Joshua LEDGARD, of the firm of ‘Messrs. J. Ledgard 
and Son, builders and contractors, of Leeds, died on the 
23rd inst. He was in business for 40 years, and for a long 
time he was an active member of the Leeds Master Builders’ 
Association. Mr. Ledgard took considerable interest in 
public and religious matters, and for some years represented 
the Headingley Ward on the Leeds Board of Guardians. 


CONFERENCE AND INTERNATIONAL 
TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION. 


HE exhibition which is to be so important an event in 
connection with the R.1.B.A. Town Planning Confer- 
ence, will include upwards of 1,000 plans, and many 

models illustrating the growth of cities ancient and modern ; 
types of town planning; the development of suburbs, garden 
cities, and villages; the architectural treatment of streets 
and places; and the laying-out of parks, open spaces, and 
playing fields. ‘The Royal Academy has generously placed 
its galleries at the disposal of the Institute for the purpose 
of the exhibition, which will remain open after the close of 
the conference until October 22. 

The greater number of the chief exhibits shown at the 
Town Planning Exhibition held in Berlin in June last, and 
attended by over 65,000 persons, are being sent over for this 
exhibition. Im addition to these a large number of new 
exhibits from England, the Colonies, America, France, and 
other countries will be included in the exhibition, which will 
be one of the most comprehensive exhibitions dealing with 
the subject of town planning and city development ever held, 
and will effectively illustrate, by examples taken from all 
parts of the world and many periods, the whole development 
of town planning from the earliest times. 

The Prefect of the Seine has sent a most valuable series 
of plans, both ancient and modern, illustrating the develop- 
ment of the City of Paris, showing the great town-planning 
works carried out at different periods, including those under 
the supervision of Baron Haussmann, and also showing the 
works now contemplated to complete the schemes prepared 
by Haussmann, and to carry out other necessary improve- 
ments, the whole forming part of a great scheme for the 
improvement of the City of Paris, for which the city council 
have sanctioned a total expenditure approaching 36 millions 
sterling. 

Nancy, Havre, and other French towns will be represented 
by exhibits, and plans will be shown of the great parks— 
Versailles, St. Germain, etc.—so characteristic of 18th- 
century France. 

Germany, as the leading nation in modern town-planning 
work, will be exceptionally well represented. The premiated 
designs in the great competition recently held for the plan- 
ning of Greater Berlin are of unique interest, especially to 
all those connected with London and our greater citles, as 
these schemes deal comprehensively with the central traffic 
problems connected with the development of a great city, as 
well as the development of the external area. 

The cities of Munich, Cologne, Dusseldorf, Nuremberg, 
and many other growing industrial towns are sending plans, 
sketches, and models illustrating the way in which they аге 
dealing with the rapid extension of their urban districts, and 
with the difficult housing problems accompanying such 
growth. The industrial town of Essen, the seat of the 
famous Krupp Works, one of the largest industrial under- 
takings in the world, has made exceptional efforts to house 
its population in a healthy manner, and to break away from 
the block system characteristic of so much German housing. 
It is hoped that Messrs. Krupps will also exhibit models of 
some of their industrial colonies. 

The city of Ulm, which is famous in Germany for its 
traditional adherence to the cottage type of dwelling, owing 
to the far-sighted policy of Oberburgermeister Wagner in 
purchasing and dealing with sufficient area of land to соп- 
trol the character of the city’s development, is sending a 
very full exhibit illustrating its methods of work. The city 
of Frankfurt will show its methods of dealing with the open- 
ing out of old, congested areas, and of executing town- 
planning schemes by means of rearranging the boundaries of 
ownership, which in many German districts are a great 
difficulty owing to the minute sub-division of land. 

From Sweden and other Scandinavian countries there will 
be a most interesting exhibit of plans and models illustrating 
how the growing towns, by purchasing land, by building 
houses and facilitating building of houses by various asso- 
ciations, are enabled, in conjunction. with successful town 
planning, to regulate wisely their development and put a 
check on excessive land speculation. 

'The city of Rome has sent valuable plans illustrating the 
development of that most interesting of all cities at different 
periods, and also showing the present proposals for improv- 
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ing the city. The city of Milan sends an example of an 
Italian garden city and other interesting exhibits. 

America's work will also be well represented. From 
Chicago has come the great series of beautiful drawings 
made by Mr. Burnham for the improvement and develop- 
ment of that thriving commercial centre. These drawings 
are of unique interest, and display not only most 
beautiful draughtsmanship, but one of the most com- 
prehensive schemes for dealing in an entirely modern 
way with the development of а great city, its 
harbours, its railways, its parks, and its buildings. 
Other American civic and educational centres will be 
illustrated, as well as the system of parks and park- 
ways which are becoming such an important feature in 
modern city development across the water. 

Among other exhibits which may be mentioned are interest- 
ing plans and views of Khartoum, Omdurman, Kingston 
(Jamaica), and other colonial towns. It is expected to give 
particulars of the site of the new Australian Commonwealth 
capital. | 

From nearer home, Edinburgh sends а valuable collection 
of original drawings illustrating one of the few examples of 
comprehensive town planning that we have in Great Britain; 
while Professor Geddes is arranging a special series of draw- 
ings and models illustrating the development of Edinburgh 
and the method of conducting the city survey, so important 
a preliminary stage to all town-planning work. 

The modern garden city and suburb development will be 
fully illustrated by some beautiful models illustrating Conti- 
nental examples, and both models and drawings fully illustrat- 
ing the English garden city at J.etchworth, the garden 
suburbs of Hampstead, Ealing, Harborne, Bournville, Port 
Sunlight, and others, while the Co-partnership Tenants’ 
garden suburbs and villages will be well represented. 

In addition to these drawings many interesting examples of 
maps and diagrams arranged to illustrate graphically the vital 
statistics of population, health, traffic, and other matters 
essential to a proper understanding of the problem of city 
development will be shown; and last, but by no means least 
in importance, the architectural aspect of the whole problem 
of town planning and city building will be fully dealt with, 
and some interesting examples will be shown illustrating 
various methods adopted by Continental cities to encourage 
good architecture and restrain the building of bad examples. 

The fine collections brought together by Dr. Hegemann 
. for the Berlin and Dusseldorf Exhibitions have made it 
possible at this time to gather together such a comprehen- 
sive exhibition as will afford a unique opportunity for study- 
ing and comparing the best town-planning work that has 
been carried out in the past or is being now done. The 
Council of the Royal Institute hopes that all who are inter. 
ested in the subject will take advantage of the opportunity 
thus afforded. —R.I.B.A. “ Journal.” 


ж 
THE CORBRIDGE EXCAVATIONS. 


ROM a letter in the “ Times” of the 24th inst. we take 
the following :— The excavations have been in pro- 
gress since July 11, and will be continued till the end 

of this month. Their most important feature has been the 
exploration of the eastern half of the “ Forum,” the western 
half of which was excavated in 1908. This fine building 
has been proved to be approximately a square of about 
220ft., with a central courtyard of about 17oft. square; but 
while the western side is occupied by a range of com- 
paratively small courts, or chambers, each with a wide 
opening to the central court, on the east there is only a 
single long, narrow chamber. The masonry, however, is of 
the same character 
massive rock-faced walls, 2ft. 6in. in thickness, each stone 
running the full breadth of the wall. As was the case on 
the west side, the first course above the foundations has 
externally a fine moulded plinth, of which a length of over 
a hundred feet remains, including the mitre at the south-east 
corner. To the north of this stretch the foundation and 
plinth courses have either collapsed from a serious subsi- 
dence, or have been violently disturbed, and from the posi- 
tion of the stones the latter alternative is perhaps the more 
probable. . 

Unfortunately the main south wall has been almost 
entirely removed, though its position has been traced by 
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means of the layer of clay and cobbles оп which it rested 
There are, however, some fine remains of the back wall oj 
the south range, which has been divided into ten small cour: 
or chambers, apparently with doorways opening on the ге 
and not on the central courtyard, the entrance to which ha 
been found in the centre of this side of the building. Ту 
large number of dressed stones found on either side of this 
space makes it probable that the design of the original 
structure included a massive gateway at this point, but oí 
this practically nothing remains. Indeed, there is some 
evidence tending at any rate to suggest that this buildin: 
was never completed. j 

То the east of the “Forum” is a considerable area їп 
which nothing has yet been discovered but roughly-con. 
structed buildings which appear to belong to the 4th century; 
but near the eastern limit of the reserved space we have 
found the line of the main road which led northwards ou 
of the town, mounted Stagshaw Bank to the Wall at Port. 
gate, and so passed northwards into Scotland. The road s 
discovered is of comparatively late date, and it seems prob- 
able that during the earlier part of the Roman occupati 
the line of the Dere Street lay further to the west. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that owing to the 
depth at which some of the foundations lie, and the large 
quantity of loose stone which the soil contains, the work i: 
laborious and expensive; and, further, that through the 
public spirit and generosity of Captain Cuthbert, D.S.O., the 
owner of the site, the finest remains will be kept open, ani 
accordingly the committee must take some measures for their 
protection from the effects of the weather. It 1s, therefore, 
hoped that additional support will be given to the excava- 
tion fund by all who are interested in the fascinating 
subject of the Roman occupation of Britain, to which the 
district of the Roman Wall contributes what is, perhaps, the 
most fascinating chapter.—Yours faithfully, 

R. H. Forster. 

5, Trinity Terrace, Corbridge-on-Tyne. 
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ST. PAUL’S .ВЕГОСЕ. 


ONSIDERABLE modification of the scheme for the 
construction of St. Paul's Bridge, which was recent 
adopted by the Corporation of the City of London, 5 

now proposed by the Bridge ‘House Estates Committee, wh 
have just passed a resolution recommending the Court о 
Common Council to promote a Bill in the next session о! 
Parliament to enable them to carry out the work. It Б 
recommended that St. Paul's Bridge shall ђе 8oft. wide, 
increasing to rosft. on the northern approach, which is to 
end at Cannon Street. This is a considerable curtailment 
of the original proposal, which included the widening of the 
eastern side of St. Paul's Churchyard. No official explana’ 
tion of this decision to end the bridge approach at Cannon 
Street is given, but an elucidation will probably be found m 
the terms of the “extraordinary letter,” as Mr. W. H. 
Thomas (chairman of the Bridge House Estates Committee 
has termed it, received from the London County Council in 
connection with the matter. This letter imposed a number 
of stringent conditions which, as members of the corpor 
tion contended, no public body could for one moment think 
of accepting, and strong feelings were expressed that the 
city should carry out the scheme entirely at its own cost. 
Whilst limiting its proposed contribution to £300,000, the 
County Council stipulated that although the bridge was [0 
be built of sufficient width to carry trams, yet the a 
should be under no obligation to construct tramways, ог. ! 
they were constructed, to extend them to the north of Cheap- 
side. The idea of a “dead end” for trams in Cannon age 
or St. Paul’s Churchyard, is very far from commending 1% 
to the City authorities, who, however, are magna 
enough to make provision for a double line of trams on the 
bridge.—" Daily Telegraph.” 


• Т ал. 
Ат a meeting of ће New Town Hall Committee of 
castle Corporation, on the 22nd inst., it was decided "e 
the best site on which to erect the new town hall was t ` 
on which the Northumberland Road Baths’ now stand. Ы) 
sub-committee was appointed to confer with the Estates an 
Property Committee on the matter. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECT 


year with the banquet of the Town Planning Confer- 

ence, will be held at the Hotel Cecil, on Wednesday, 
October 12. The price of tickets is 215. for members and 
their guests, this charge being inclusive. Lady members of 
the conference are expected to be present, and the guests of 
members of the Institute may include ladies. It would be 
a convenience if members would give the names of their 
guests when applying for tickets. All applications for tickets, 
with cheques, should be addressed to the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

The R.I.B.A. examinations for the autumn, 1910, will be 
as follows : — 

The preliminary examination, qualifying for registration as 
Probationer R.I.B. A. on November 14 and 15. Applications 
must be sent in on or before Saturday, October 1. 

The intermediate examination, qualifying for registration 
as student R.I.B.A., on November 14, 15, 17 and 18. 
Applications must be sent in on or before Saturday, 
October 1. 

The final and special examinations, qualifying for candi- 
dature as Associate R.I.B.A., from November 24 to Decem- 
ber 2 inclusive. Applications must be sent in on or before 
Saturday, October 8. 

The testimonies of study, etc., with the necessary fees, 
must accompany the applications, and be addressed to ‘The 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W. 

Examinations qualifying for the office of district surveyor 
in London (pursuant to the provisions of the London Building 
Act 57 and 58 Vict. с. ссхш. s. 140) and of building 
surveyor under local authorities will be held by the Roval 
Institute on October 27 and 28, 1910. Applications must 
be sent to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., on or before Thursday, 
October 13. 

. At the Council meeting of the ıgth. inst., the following 
candidates, having been found eligible and qualified under 
the Charter and by-laws, were elected Licentiates of the 
Institute in accordance with the provisions of By-law 12:— 
William Henry Adams; Charles Montegue Cecil Armstrong, 
Warwick; James Alexander Arnott, Edinburgh; Francis 
George Ashwell; Frederick John Atkinson, Manchester ; 
Herbert Weston Ayles, Cambridge; George Harry Barrow- 
cliff, Loughborough; Thomas Woodbridge Biggs; George 
Bloore, Stoke-on-Trent; Samuel Osborne Blythe, Northum- 
berland; Herbert Harold Brown, Manchester; John William 
Burrows, Birstall; Henry William Burton; Mark Taylor 
Cantell, Brighton; Aylwin Osborn Cave, Letchworth; Hugh 
James Cawte, Dover; Harry Cheetham, Manchester; John 
Thomas Coulson; Harold Gerald Coyne; John Archibald 
Cragg, Aylesbury; George Alexander Craig, Market Dray- 
ton; John Cran, jun., Cape Town; William Hastings Crofts, 
Hull; Harold Henry Danby, High Wycombe; ‘Henry Ernest 
Dane; William Campbell Davidson, Aberdeen; John Henry 
Dawson, Liverpool; Charles Frederick William Dening, 
Bristol; Joseph Edward Douglas, Isle of Man; Leslie 
Dowie; Edwin Thomas 'Dunn; George Edwards, Derby ; 
Tom Wilson Fairbrother, Blackburn; Reginald Cuthbert 
Fry; Walter Fullerton; John Galt, Glasgow; John Harold 
Gask, Bolton; Peter Gaskell, Hull; Rainald William 
Knightley Goddard ; Joseph Browne Dick ‘Gorman, Montreal, 
Canada; George Douglas Hamilton; Francis Hatch; 
Thomas Frank Hawkes; James Hardwick Higgs, Leicester ; 
Howard НШ, South Shields; Walter Edward Horsfall, 
Halifax; Frederick John Horth, Hull; James Douglas 
Hunter; Ernest Nalson Johnson; Frederick Russell 
Laverick; Charles Orlando Law; Everard William Leeson, 
Manchester; Gilbert Henry Lovegrove; George Maddock, 
Halifax; Charles Mann, Dundee; Percy Leman Marks; 
William Arthur Harvey Masters, Swindon, Wilts.; John 
Mercer, Bombay; William Ernest Monro; James Morris, 
Cape Town; Rae Samuel Oldacre, Birmingham; Charles 
Bulman Pearson, Lancaster; Lionel Godfrey Pearson; 
Joseph Ashton Percival, Ashton-under-Lyne; Ernest James 
Pomeroy, Bolton; James Howard Porteous, Bolton; John 
Cecil Prangnell, Winchester; Ernest Tatham Richmond, 
Egypt; Thomas Herbert Russell, M.A.Cantab.; Albert 
Powis Saville; Frank Seale, Leicester; Joseph Shepherdson, 
Bridlington ; Philip Henry Stone Shepperd, Preston; John 
Woodfield Smith, Manchester; Walter Wadman Snailum, 
Trowbridge, Wilts. ; William Southall, Retford, Notts. ; 
Thomas Lumsden Taylor, Glasgow; Ernest 
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Theakston; Ernest Montague Thomas, Simla, India; 
Edward Tough, Dundee; Henry Bedford ‘Tylor, Worcester ; 
Benjamin Frederick George Wakefield, Bristol; Harry 
William Wakeman; Percy Walker, Manchester; George 
Weald; John Russell Whitaker, Leeds; William Dymoke 
White, King's Lynn; Stephen Wilkinson, Calcutta ; William 
Percival Mountford Willcox; Thomas Millwood Wilson; 
Arthur Stewart Wood; William Henry Wrightson; Collings 
Beatson Young; and Thomas James Young. 


------Ж---- 
THE INSTITUTE PREMISES. 


HE new Institute premises in Conduit Street 
consist of three large galleries with a separate 
entrance from Maddox Street, together with 

three small offices adjoining. These had previously 
been used for the purposes of an auctioneer’s busi- 
ness, and had little pretension to architectural treatment, 
besides being in a very bad condition of decorative repair. 
The uses to which the Council purpose putting these rooms 
are as follows :—(1) The holding of periodical exhibitions of 
prize and other drawings; (2) The conduct of the Institute 
examinations; (3) The general meetings of the Institute, 
conversaziones, and other social purposes. These arrange- 
ments will enable the library to be maintained solely for 
library purposes, and will allow of much-needed extension 
in book accommodation. 

The works required to adapt the new premises to these 
uses have been more extensive than was originally contem- 
plated. Not only has it been necessary to provide for the 
decorative treatment of the galleries, but many structural ге- 
pairs and reconstructions have been found requisite. ‘The 
drainage system of the entire building was found to be in a 
very defective condition, and the whole has been reconstructed 
on the soundest modern principles, with iron pipes through- 
out. Small alterations to the electric services in the library, 
etc., revealed the fact that the wiring of the whole premises, 
which was executed in the early days of electric lighting, 
was in a dangerous condition, and it has been found neces- 
sary to re-wire the entire building in screwed steel tubing. 
The old wooden skylights, which were in an unsatisfactory 
condition, and a constant source of expense, have been 
removed, and patent glazing with lead-covered bars sub- 
stituted. Ап entirely new svstem of heating and ventilation 
has also been introduced, which it is hoped will prove satis- 
factory. 

The main entrance hall from Conduit Street has been 
remodelled and repaved, the lighting much improved, and 
the whole redecorated. 

The three main galleries have been entirely remodelled, 
with new ceilings, floors, etc. It is proposed to equip and 
furnish one of the galleries as a social room for members, 
and here will be permanently hung the fine collection of | 
portraits in the possession of the Institute. The galleries 
are to be known as the Great Gallery, the East Gallery, and 
the West Gallery. 

The work has been expeditiously and admirably carried out 
by Messrs. Holloway Bros., from the designs and under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Henry T. Hare, the hon. secre- 


tarv of the Institute. 


----Ж--- 


THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL ОҒ 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Е have received a copy of the excellently-produced 
prospectus of the above school for the season 
1010-11. И contains illustrations of the students’ 

designs and drawings. 

The School of Architecture was founded and the courses 
in the school are designed to provide for all students intend- 
ing to practise as architects, a full liberal and professional 
education at a university standard side by side with the 
students of the other professions. Тһе teaching of design 
is based upon the methods of the Ecole des Beaux Arts at 
Paris, and on those of the great American schools of archi- 
tecture, adapted to meet our somewhat different require- 
ments. While the student is taught design on a basis of 
monumental planning in order to equip him with the means 
by which to approach with confidence the larger problems 
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architecture presents, an attempt is also made to give him 
that intimate knowledge of materials and construction 
which distinguishes the best domestic work. With this 
double end in view, after his combined study in his first vear 
of simple construction and the elements of architectural pro- 
portion, he passes, in his second vear, and in his later work, 
to a progressive series of designs alternately of a construc- 
tional and monumental character. For the latter he makes 
carefully rendered drawings, while for the former all the 
detailed and working drawings necessary for a contract. 
This work is carried out in the studio under instruction, and 
the lecture courses are designed to run parallel to it. 

The students of the school, after finishing the first part 
of their course, have either passed to a shortened period ot 
pupilage in an architectural office, or have directly uuder- 
taken salaried posts. 

The Board of Architectural Education of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects recommends, and the Institute in 
its new charter has made it compulsory on all seeking 
membership after 1913, that before entering upon отсе 
work, every intending architect should study for at least two 
years in a recognised school of architecture, and should 
thereafter, during two further years of office work, continue 
his studies in connection with the same or a similar school. 
It is proposed that any approved certificate testifying that 
such a course of study has been followed should be accepted 
in lieu of a large part of the examinations qualifying for mem- 
bership of the Roval Institute of British Architects, and that 
such a course should be recognised as the minimum educa- 
tion expected from architectural students. 

The School of Architecture of the University of Liverpool 
is one of the five schools recognised by the Board of Architec- 
tural Education; and its courses meet all the requirements of 
the scheme propounded bv the Board. Indeed, іп some ways 
this school may be said to have anticipated by more than ten 
years the scheme advocated by the Board. The school is 
terminally visited by members of the Board, the visitors 
appointed to the school being Professor Reginald Blomfield, 
and Mr. Leonard Stokes, President. 

The courses of the school lead to the University Degree ot 
Bachelor of Architecture (B.Arch.) or to the University 
Diploma in Architecture. ‘The University further grants a 
certificate at the end of the first half of either the degree or 
diploma course; students who obtain this certifieate in the 
first class are exempted from the intermediate examination 
for Associateship of the Roval Institute of British Architects. 

The Royal Academy also exempts such students from 
probationary work before entering their school of architec- 
ture. The Academy school is a free school, entered by com- 
petition only, and some of the best architects in London give 
their services to it. 

The School of Architecture is housed in the beautiful old 
Queen Anne buillings, formerly the Blue Coat Hospital of 
Liverpool, now called Liberty Buildings, which Mr. Lever 
has placed at the disposal of the school. The buildings 
form three sides of a courtyard, and are admirably arranged 
for the purposes of the school. They contain, among other 
rooms, a large studio, goft. by доћ., an exhibition room of 
similar size, a suite of rooms for the Department of Civic 
Design, a library, lecture rooms, and private rooms for 
advanced students. The rest of building, not at present used 
by the school, is let as studios to sculptors and painters, while 
one set of rooms is reserved as a club to which students of 
the school have access, where they can obtain luncheon and 
tea. 

The main studio contains a large collection of architectural 
plates, drawings, photographs, etc., for the use of students. 
There is a museum of building materials, models of building 
construction, and a representative collection of architectural 
casts. There is also a departmental librarv of reference 
books, including the chief folios of measured drawings of 
ancient and modern buildings. Тһе leading English and 
American architectural journals are subscribed to by the 
school, and are kept in the departmental library. At the 
University Museum of Hygiene in Ashton Street will be found 
examples and models of all kinds of sanitary apparatus. At 
the Institute of Archeology is a collection of antique statues, 
casts, and other material useful to the architectural student. 

‘The architectural studio is open every week-day, during 
the University terms, from 9.30 to 5.0, and, except on Satur- 
dav, students taking a full course are expected to attend there 
unless at lectures. The studio is also open in the evenings 
at stated times. 

Some of the entrance scholarships of the University are 
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open to students taking degree courses in the School of Archi- 
tecture. The entrance scholarship examination is held 
annually in May. Full particulars of these scholarships will 
be found in a special pamphlet obtainable from the registrar. 
Students whose parents are ratepayers in the City ot Liver- 
pool, or in the administrative counties of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, are also eligible for the numerous scholarships 
awarded by those bodies on the results of the matriculation 
examination in July. Students whose parents are residents 
or ratepayers in Liverpool, Birkenhead, Bootle, Lancashire, 
and Cheshire, and who are unable to meet the expense of a 
full course are further eligible for special grants out of funds 
placed at the disposal of the University by the councils of 
these corporations. For such grants application should be 
made in the first instance to the vice-chancellor: 

A Holt travelling scholarship of £50 for one year, for 
designs and measured drawings, has been founded by Miss 
Holt. Students who have completed the first three years of 
the degree or a certificate course in architecture are eligible 
for this scholarship. For further conditions students are 
referred to the University Calendar. 

It has been found possible to provide one or more addi- 
tional travelling scholarships which are awarded annually on 
similar terms. 

In 1909 the British School at Athens gave a £50 scholar- 
ship, and in тото Mr. Ronald Jones, architect, gave a 
similar amount, to which the British School at Rome added 
another £25, while Miss Holt gave a second Holt scholar- 
ship of £25. 

Three prizes of £20, £10, and £5 respectively are given 
annually by Mr. W. H. Lever, to be competed for by the 
senior degree and diploma students, together with the 
students of the department of civic design, for schemes for 
laving out the remaining unoccupied land at Port Sunlight. 
Mr. Lever has already paid £100 for the right to execute 
one of the schemes submitted by a student for these prizes. 
For conditions see University Calendar. 

The Liverpool Garden Suburb Tenants, Ltd., also offer 
prizes to be competed for in the school for houses and blocks 
of houses to be erected on their estate at Childwall. 


------Ж---- 


SOME ASPECTS ОҒ THE HOUSING AND 
TOWN PLANNING ACTS. 


(Concluded from Page 215.) 


HE old towns of the Middle Ages аге beauti- 
ful, not so much for their planning as their 
quaint architecture. Yet even in them is more 

form and unity of plan than in the modern manu- 
facturing town. Take any of the old cities ol 
Flanders or Germany, or our own old towns like York 
or Winchester; in all cases there is an unmistakable centre, 
from which all the main thoroughfares radiate. Тһе grand 
place or market place, and the custom in ancient times ol 
each trade to inhabit its own quarter of the city help to give 
that distinctive and indescribable charm which we all feel on 
beholding them. 

The haphazard growth of the town of to-day is marked 
by miles of mean streets and mean houses. Narrow cause 
ways where there should be broad boulevards, acres of ugly 
and expensive macdamised roads where leafy avenues would 
have served so much better, shoddy shops put up “on spec 
where there are no customers, and houses dumped in a waste 
where there are no shops. ; 

Millions of pounds have been spent by municipalities 1n 
recent years for widening roads, removing obstructive build- 
ings, providing open spaces and recreation grounds—much 
of which could have heen avoided if the town had been laid 
out by a central authority in the first instance. Late m 
the day comes these town planning clauses, admittedly an 
importation from Germany, the country par excellence of 
centralised government. They constitute an entirely new 
departure in British legislation, and it will be interesting to 
see how John Bull, with his strong views on individual rights, 
takes to them. The local authorities to administer the Act 
are—for London, the L.C.C., and for the provinces the 
various town, urban and rural councils with power to CO 
operate between each other. Schemes may also be prepare 
hy landowners themselves which the local authority has (0 
accept on the fiat of the Local Government Board, who 1n 
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their circular urge the various local authorities, and very 
rightly, to co-operate with the landowners. | 

The objects of town planning are set forth as for á securing 
proper sanitary conditions, amenity and convenience in con- 
nection with the laying out and use of the land or any neigh- 
bouring land. It will be noted that there is no power соп. 
ferred in local authorities to deal with sites already built 
upon; only land, and not buildings, is included in the Act, 
hence the Act is not expected to remedy the errors of the 
past, but rather to prevent their recurrence in suburbs and 
towns of the future. To this object the local authority may 
purchase land either by voluntary agreement or compulsorily 
for a town planning scheme, either within or without their 
area. These are obviously necessary conditions. The 
success of town planning in Germany is mainly due to the fact 
that municipalities themselves are large landowners, and can 
therefore prescribe the lines of future development. 


The first essential in town planning is traffic requirements ; 
equally needful is the preservation of natural beauty and the 
creating of sightly and healthy buildings’. Our present code 
of building by-laws is of little use in these respects. At 
present we possess no standard of width for main arterial 
roads, and in many populous districts 36ft. is the utmost 
width that can be enforced, where double that width would 
not be too much. In the Prussian ‘Town Planning Act, 
owners of land abutting on streets included in a town exten- 
sion plan are required to give up sufficient land to widen 
the street to 85ft., and to pay the whole cost of its construc- 
tion. In Britain the maximum that can be insisted on 
without compensation is бой. at Edinburgh and 546. at 
Salford. I have since heard that a recent local Act allows 
8oft. in Liverpool. A planning scheme, however, is to a 
large extent independent of by-laws, and much will depend 
on the interpretation which the Local Government Board put 
on the expressions, "sanitary conditions," "amenity," and 
"convenience" when schemes are submitted to them. In 
fact, the whole success or failure of this part of the Act hinges 
on the Local Government Board. No scheme can be initiated 
without their sanction, and they alone have the power to 
determine its minutest detail.. Perhaps this is inevitable in 
following a German model; but it is somewhat antagonistic 
to our old ideas of local self-government. 

It must be conceded that the Act covers a wide ground 
in defining the things that are to be taken into consideration 
in formulating a scheme. In addition to the construction of 
streets alluded 4о, we have the limitation in number, height, 
and character of buildings; the provision of open spaces— 
public or private—the preservation of objects of historic 
interest and natural beauty ; sewerage, lighting, water supply, 
and the removal of obstructive buildings—of course with 
compensation ; in fact, the word compensation appears with 
somewhat alarming frequency. 

And where does the function of the municipal surveyor 
come in in all this? He is not mentioned at all, but pre- 
sumably, as the adviser of this authority, he is primarily the 
person to decide what is to be the town of the future—the 
prophet who is to project his mind into the coming years, 
and say—Here shall the town hall, here the cathedral, here 
the markets, the banks, the public buildings; there the 
factories, the pleasant workmen’s cottages, the neat villas 
embowered in verdure. At the end of that long vista of 
noble trees forming a boulevard rooft. wide (which is at 
present a cabbage field) shall be the central park with its 
ornamental waters, its grottoes, glades, and statutory—per- 
chance a statue of the survevor himself with a scroll repre- 
senting the town planning scheme in his hand. 


Where is no doubt some of us will soon be called on to 
formulate or assist in formulating a scheme ot town plan- 
ning. The regulations of the Local Government Board give 
very precise details as to the procedure which are so well 
summarised in Alderman Thompson’s little handbook that 
I will take the liberty of quoting it. Surely there 
IS enough here to bid an overworked official to pause before 
launching into the intricacies of town planning; the plans 
and estimates alone are enough to provide work for several 
months, apart from his ordinary duties. 


It, therefore, seems probable that the new measure will 
evolve a new type of municipal specialist or planning and 
development engineer-architect, who, by a long course of 
training and experience, will become an expert in the essen- 
tial features of twentieth-century city making. He тау ђе 
either a public officer or a private practitioner acting in a 
consultative capacity. There is scope enough for another 


profession in this Act, and Victoria Street could, no doubt, 
rise to the occasion. It is not suggested that the local 
surveyor should be altogether ignored. His co-operation 1s 
most essential to the success of any scheme, but (apart from 
the question of overwork), we all have our limitations, and 
in many instances an otherwise excellent local surveyor might 
make but an indifferent planner of the town of the future, 
if only from his unfamiliarity with urban life. 


It is curious that one of the hindrances to the esthetic 
developments of towns should be the model by-laws; those 
regulations of which we are so proud and for which we claim 
so much benefit. The Act boldly recognises that when local 
by-laws stands in the way of town planning the former are 
in the position of George Stevenson’s “coo” on the railway 
track, and they must go. By-laws have served a_ useful 
purpose,. but their dull and unimaginative uniformity have 
left a deadly mark on the suburbs of all great towns. This 
is chiefly in regard to streets. The insufficiency of the 
maximum width has already been alluded to, but the for- 
mula for footways and carriage-ways, for macadamising, 
kerbing, and channelling, is no less disastrous. Why should 
there never be a carriage-way less than 24ft. wide when the 
only possible traffic is a few light tradesmen’s carts and 
bicycles? Why should a new street never be taken over till 


its footway is bordered with a hard, straight line of kerbing 2 


By all means let us have even wider spaces between our 
houses, with plenty of turf and trees, but why waste money 
in making wildernesses of macadam 4oft. wide, which form 
such an eyesore in every modern suburb? In Mr. Nettle- 
fold's useful book on “Practical Housing,” page 104, there 
are some instructive illustrations of the remarkable improve- 
ment which can be effected in the appearance of a 4oft. 
road by metalling only the central 16ft., with sft. gravel 
pathways, the intermediate spaces between path and carriage- 
way being turfed. Such a road would be much cheaper in 
first cost, and it is doubted whether the ‘expense of main- 
tenance would be much more. 


The early future will show whether this is to be a work- 
able Act or not. Already several authorities have schemes 
under consideration, and we shall be able to profit by their 
experience. My own view is that in places where the out- 
lving land is the property of one or a few owners, there is 
a reasonable chance of successful schemes being carried out, 
but where many small owners are involved it will be hopeless 
to bring them all into line. It is useful to note, however, 
that no person will be entitled to compensation on account 
of any building erected, or contract made, or other thing 
done with respect to land included in a scheme, except work 
done before the approval of the scheme for completing 
buildings begun or contracts entered into before the appli- 
cation. 

As to the administrative aspect, there is no doubt that this 
Act 15 intended to work; there are no exemptions or restric- 
tions to its operation, but many impulsive forces to set it in 
motion. ‘First, the Local Government Board itself, with or 
without the co-operation of landowners, mav force a scheme 
of town planning on an unwilling authority. The county 
councils are invested with several new functions to enforce the 
housing clauses and to exercise a general supervision over 
the sanitary work of local authorities. 


Too much must not be expected in the direction of spirited 
administration of the Housing and Town Planning Act. We 
are naturally conservative and cautious people, and like to 
move slowly “from precedent to precedent”; nor is the T.ocal 
Government Board likely to sanction any schemes of a wild 
and impracticable nature. It may be long before we attain 
to the machine-like precision and symmetry which 
characterises the rising towns of Germany; but the civic 
spirit will now have an opportunity of more ample play than 
it has had in the past. 

After all, the best driving force for legislation of any kind 
is to have a strong and healthy public opinion behind it. 
Even the best laws cannot be well administered unless thev 
have the hearty approval of the great mass of the people. 
During the last quarter of a century there has been a great 
awakening in all questions of public health and national 
well-being, which inspires a reasonable confidence that the 
Housing and Town Planning Act has, in the main, given 
expression to the growing sense of civic responsibility which 
distinguishes the present age, and will mark the commence- 
ment of a new era in municipal activities. 
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BUILDING NEWS. | room; and, on the first floor, three technical drawing rooms, 
Кн و‎ " | ` . and а class-room. The building, which is capable of being 


THE Polygof, Baptist Church and. Schools at Southampton 


were opened оп - Wednesday, September: 28. They are 


designed in date Gothic, freely treated, facings of red pressed 
bricks with Bath stone dressings. The complete scheme em- 
braces churéh with lofty tower and spacious school premises. 


The buildings have-been carried out for about £6,550 by Mr.. 


J. Nichol, of Bitterne Park, Southampton, from designs by 
Messrs, George Baines and Son, architects, 5, Clement's Inn, 


Strand, London. "E ка 


THE new Carnegie Library in Strathleven Place, Dumbar- 
.. “0-15 open, to the-public for inspection this week. И has 
‘* “been built as the result of a gift of 46,000 from Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. The building is ornate and commodious, and an 
endeavour has been made to make it as far as possible fire- 
proof by means of concrete floors and steel roofs. It is built 
of white Dalreoch sandstone, and is of Renaissance design. 
The dimensions of. the general reading-room аге 41ift. by 
371. There is seating accommodation for 112 readers. 
There are separate rooms for the ‘reference and lending 
departments. In the basement are an extensive store room 
..and:strong-room, while upstairs is a committee-room. ‘The 
сә: architeet is Mr. William Reid, Church Street, Dumbarton. 
The contract work has been practically all in local hands. 


THE Dean of St. Paul’s unveiled a carved-oak reredos in 
Chichester Cathedral on the 16th inst. to the memory of 
Mrs. Hannah, wife of his nephew, the Dean of Chichester, 
who bore the cost of the work. The reredos was designed 
by Mr. Somers Clarke, the cathedral architect. The figures 
were carved by Mr. John. Tweed. The reredos, with its 
xgilded wood, adds a welcome element of colour to the 
sanctuary, says the “Times.” The figures are characterised 
by dignity and artistic feeling, and the whole goes suitably 
with the fine oak screen removed before the fall of the spire 
in 1851, and re-erected to the memory of Archdeacon Mount 
in 1902. Dean Gregory also dedicated a south-east window 


7 given by the children of the late Mrs. Hannah апа bv Mr. 


Somers ` Clarke, showing the coats-of-arms of 
-Reformation Bishops of Chichester. 


the pre- 


ON the 21st inst. the memorial-stones of Salem Welsh Calvi- 
nistic Methodist Church, Canton,. Cardiff, were laid. The 
new chapel occupies a good position at the corner of Market 
Road and Cowbridge Road, with the principal elevation 
fronting Cowbridge Road. It is designed in the perpendi- 
clilar style of Gothic architecture. At the rear of the chapel 
there is a large school-room facing Market Road, with four 
class-rooms and retiring-rooms and a kitchen. The build- 
" "ings will be heated throughout with hot water and lit with 
electricity. The roof will be of open timber, the woodwork 
being of pitchpine and mahogany. The windows will be of 
~ athedral-tinted glass. The chapel, which provides accom- 
modation for 550 persons, and the school-room for .1150, was 
erected from the designs of Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner 
and Co., architects, High Street, Cardiff, by Mr. James 
Stephens, Brunswick Street, the contract being let for 


45590. 


On the 22nd inst. Professor Michael Sadler, Professor of the 
` History and Administration of Education in Victoria Univer- 
. sity, Manchester, inaugurated the new wing extension for 

technical instruction, which has been erected at Rutherford 

College, Newcastle. The wing has been built upon corpora- 

tion land, adjoining the original college buildings, at a cost 

of some £6,000. The annexe is on the east side of the 
original building, with which it communicates on the first 
floor by a bridge. It comprises, on the ground floor, 
engineering, electrical, and physical laboratories and a class- 
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FOR ALL OLIMA THES. - 
ARQHITEOTS ARE DESIRED TOSPEOIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY; THE BEST UNDERLINING ON. THE MARKET. 
USED BY LEADING AROHITECTS. "LS; Liv 


Ltd., Willesden Junction, 


: enlarged, if required, - by an additional storey, has inde. 
` pendent heating and ventilating systems. 


The materials are 
red brick with diaper of darker brick and terra-cotta dress. 
ings. The floors of the engineering and electrical labora. 

. tories are covered with patent jointless floors, and those of 


> the physical laboratory and first floor class-rooms by wood 


blocks. The roof is a concrete flat, covered with 
asphalt. “The heating is by low-pressure hot water, 
and a complete system of mechanical ventilation is 
The building. was designed by Messrs. 
Oliver, Leeson and Wood, architects, Newcastle, and 
the contract has been carried out by Messrs. Middlemiss 
Brothers. The J. R. Ward Company, of Newcastle, have 
„provided the heating, and Messrs. Matthews and Yates, of 
‘Manchester, the ventilation. 


— = 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE new board schools, Torthorwald, N.B., are being sup- 


‚ plied with Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, by messrs. 


E. H. Shorland and Brother, 
Manchester. 


Ltd., of Failsworth, 


MESSRS. WM. POTTS AND Sons, LTD., Leeds and Newcastle, 
have received orders from Messrs. Benjamin Taylor and 
Sons, Ltd., Dog Lane Mills, Stainland, ‘Halifax, to erect a 
new illuminated turret clock, to strike the hours on a bell, 


` and complete the same by an early date, this being the third 


large clock erected by Messrs. Potts at Stainland. 

MR. ' ЈОЗЕРН Norris informs us he has just completed con- 
tracts for tip-up chairs in the following buildings : —Skerton 
Wesleyan Church, Morecambe; Glossop Road Baths, 
Sheffield; Union Street Theatre, Sheffield; Town Hall, 
Grimsby. Mr. Norris is also now fixing 1,850 tip-up chairs 
at the Wesleyan ‘Mission, Tooting, and likewise making the 
tip-up chairs for the new Hillsbro’ Congregational Schools, 
Sheffield. (See advt.). 


Messrs. R. J. Moss амр Sons, of 98, Snow Hill, Birming- 


‚ ham, inform us that 13 years ago they fitted the furniture 


warehouse of Messrs. Coxeter and Andrew, at Abingdon, 
with about 18 acetylene lights, and are now engaged in 
increasing the installation to 70 lights. Messrs. Moss and 
Sons also installed an acetylene plant at Royth haval base 
eight years ago, during which time the light has not once 
failed. These facts speak well for a good ‘installation of 
acetylene gas. 


THE magnificent improvement that has just been completed 
by the City of Westminster in the lighting of that very im- 
portant thoroughfare, Kensington Road, and of all the 
streets in the neighbourhood, is being generally commented 
upon by the residents of that district on their return to town. 
The road from Knightsbridge Barracks to Queen's Gate 15 
now so beautifully and evenly lighted, with an entire absence 
vf glare, that it may well be described as one of the best-lit 
streets in the world. This alteration—greatly appreciated 
by "bus and cab drivers and by the police, as well as by the 
inhabitants—forms part of the general scheme for the 1m- 
proved lighting of Westminster which was adopted by the 
City Council last April. The lighting is being done by ın- 
verted incandescent gas burners, the tender of the electric 


light. companies having been бо per cent. higher than that 


of the Gas Light and Coke Company who are carrying out 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF TOWN PLANNING. 


R. F. E. FREMANTLE, County Medical Officer of 
Herts, maintains that where landowners take the 
initiative in a town-planning scheme, “the machinery 

is expensive and troublesome in the extreme, and will make 
most owners hesitate to avail themselves of this most useful 
Act." Obviously the Act is directed mainly towards the 
proper development and safeguarding of the undeveloped land 
in the extending fringe and suburbs of existing town and 
villages, and, therefore, building owners might be described as 
its main objective. It may force the hands of local authorities, 
but in any case it is intended to place the control bevond the 
power of the building owners. ‘That the Act will have anv 
large influence on existing congregations of building is per- 
haps unlikely, but 1t may help to open the eyes of local 
authorities to the necessity for considering the whole scheme 
of town plans as they now exist, so that they may be 
developed on better lines wherever possible, and with due 
regard to the possibilities of the outer circle of buildings, 
which is constantly extending. Every town and city council 
should establish a standing committee for town planning, 
and on this committee, besides the town surveyor and 
engineer or city architect, there should be associated some 
leading representative of the best local architectural ability, 
such as the president of the local architectural society. ‘This 
committee should begin its labours by a careful considera- 
tion of the existing plan of the town and its possible improve- 
ment, as well as the best development of the outer rings of 
building land. It might do much service by having local com- 
petitions for the best schemes. Hut when the committee 
have reported to the council, and after proper discussion 
the council have settled on some scheme for the future 
development of the town, every new building scheme would 
naturally be considered in its relation to this, and gradually 
the development would go on in such a wav that both private 
and public enterprise would be continually leading up to the 
ideal aimed at. Public buildings and public memorials would 
then find their most suitable location, and not be dumped 
down haphazard whenever a suddenly developed idea 
happened to lead. The whole matter is, of course, bound 
up with that of traffic, but there is no necessity for a Traflie 
Commission to rule out every other interest, or to be con- 
stituted without a single architect upon it, as was the case in 
London. It would be possible for every. town to avoid such 
horrible conditions as those now existing at Piecadilly Circus 
(so-called !), where diagonal lines of traffic cross each other 
in the most dangerous and bewildering way. | 

With a well-ordered scheme of town planning, and the 
example of London before them, to show what to avoid, 
every town plan in the kingdom might easily and automati- 
cally develop with something reasonably: good and practical, 
and in some cases with something quite fine and dignified. 
Towns and cities with any belief in the value of art would 
Probably commission certain architects to consult with them 
In the matter, which need not involve a very serious expendi- 
ture. And that we possess architects capable of taking large 
and dignified views of town planning is evident enough to 
those who have followed the work of Sir Aston Webb, Messrs. 
J. w. Simpson, Paul Waterhouse, Beresford Pite, J. J. 
Burnet, H. Т. Hare, and others. | 

Next wcek's Conference will afford us a plethora of ex- 
amples for our guidance or bewilderment, but we mav per- 
haps feel some confidence in the balanced judgment of some 
responsible architects who will not be influenced altogether 
by the cast-iron policy of a Hausmann, or the wild irregulari- 
ties which follow a lack of some reasonable control. ‘The 
advocates of freedom and individuality would surely not con- 
done the placing of the New County Hall where it is, with- 
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ous consideration and settlement of the whole em- 
bankment design, or welcome the close company of an ns 
design alongside Mr. Ralph Knott's fine building. Nei er 
we may Бецеуе do the advocates for town-planning schemes 
with strict control of cornice lines, building faces and 
materials) desire to wipe out all individuahty, and the 
picturesqueness which comes thereby. We shall look with 


interest to see whether anything of definite value and practical 
result will accrue from the important Conference which has 
been made possible by the timely action of the Royal Institute 


of British Architects. 
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РАНЕ published list of. schemes for the King 
Edward Memorial shows how little the judg- 


average person is to ђе trusted 
in such a matter. It reminds us that the sug- 
gested memorial to the late Queen which was 
suggested for a small Scotch town was a public urinal, and 
that the importance of the occasion was fully realised was 
proved by the proposal to ask Lord Rosebery to oben it, or 
dedicate it, or unveil it, or something of the sort. At the 
present time the two decorative objects at PiccadillyCircus are 
a beautiful fountain and a public urinal; therefore no reason 
existed why Scotland should not have an equally glorified 
public convenience. It was, we believe, gravely suggested 
by someone in authority that the Piccadilly Circus fountain 
might be combined with a urinal, but this economical pro- 
ject was not received with enthusiasm. 


ment of the 


We doubt not at all that the operations under the Town 
Planning and Housing Act will be largely overdone, and 
we welcome such comments as those in a letter to us from 
Mr. Уоузеу last week, and in another from Mr. Mark H. 
Judge as follows: —Sir,—The Town Planning Conference, 
which will open in London on the roth inst., has been con- 
vened by the Roval Institute of British Architects to consider 
the questions involved in the improvement and extension of our 
cities, with special reference to the artistic and constructional 
problems involved. Membership is open to all, including 
ladies. Not the least interested in this important subject 
are the many who prefer freedom and private enterprise 
to the drastic methods of State interference, and it is 
therefore to be hoped that individualists will make them- 
selves heard on the occasion. London affords an admirable 
example of a city which owes much to private enterprise, 
for we are indebted to the generous planning of individual 
owners for the great squares which are so distinguishing a 
feature of the Metropolis. So much is this the case that I 
venture to assert that not one of these garden spaces can 
be pointed to as the outcome of planning on the part of a 
public authority. The facts with regard to the London 
squares should be carefully considered at a time when so 
many seem to believe that the only road to improvement is 
by way of State interference. | 


WE should have hoped that everybody interested would 
be admitted free to the Royal Academy during the ‘Town 
Planning Exhibition. Tt is perhaps hardly likely that the 
members of the Press will see anvthing of it at all if their 
only free dav is on the Saturday, for which invitations have 
been issued! Тһе Saturday half-holiday will only be given 
up under the severest compulsion. ‘The arrangements are 
that the public are to be admitted to the exhibition at a 
charge of one shilling (single admission), or half-a-crown for 
а season ticket. We hope the daily Press will be admitted 
free the whole time. The work of preparing for this Con- 
ference has been immense, and it is to be hoped all who are 
able will help the Institute by becoming subscribers to the 
Conference. 


Тик “Scotsman” says Lord Kitchener of Khartoum will 
make one of his rare public appearances at the coming 
Town Planning Conference, organised by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, where he has promised to take the 
chair at Mr. W. H. M'Lean s Paper on “The Planning of 
Khartoum and Omdurman.” Lord Kitehener’s interest in 
all that concerns the Soudan is undiminished Бу his resi- 
dence in India, and in the case of Khartoum the personal 
association is particularly strong, for the general scheme for 
the development of the new сну on orderly lines was laid 
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down by himself in 1898. Few capitals have been so rapid 
in their growth. Already the broad avenues are lined with 
substantial modern buildings, but it has never been allowed 
to outstrip or even to catch up the design governing the 
main lines of its extension. Each new development is con- 
sidered with a view not only to present interests, but to the 
future, fof the Soudan Government, convinced that one day 
its territory will be able to supply cotton for all the mills 
of Lancashire, is sanguine of the possibilities of the capital. 
Elaborate plans of the modern city are to be shown at the 
exhibition held in connection. with the conference at the 
Royal Academy, and these have been prepared by the 
students at the School of Engineering in the Gordon 
Memorial College. Side by side with it will be hung another 
cartoon, similarly prepared, showing the Khartoum of 
Gordon's time. This has been submitted for his approval 
.to Sir Rudolf Slatin Pasha, now Inspector-General, whose 
long imprisonment in the Soudan as the Madhi's captive 
makes his authority on this subject unique. -Mr. M’Lean, 
municipal engineer of Khartoum, is only one of a notable 
band of Scotsmen who have done much to shape the desti- 
nies of the new Soudan. 


HERE are two pertinent criticisms on the land taxes from the 
"Times": Sir,—There is one question which is not asked in 
"Form IV." That is—Has the land tax been redeemed, 
and at what cost? Surely, if the land tax is a legitimate 
deduction in order to arrive at the prairie value, or the site 
value, or any other value, the cost of redemption is equally 
legitimate 2—Yours faithfully, W. rt. M. Here is the oiner: 
Sir—We are given to understand that Mr. Llovd Сестре 
will permit us to forward our Forms IV. to the chief instead 
of the local valuation officer. Does this concession include 
any guarantee that the forms will not be sent back to the 
local officer to be checked? I have property in a small 
village, mainly acquired in recent wears in little lots bv 
private treaty. The local valuation officer lives in the 
village and is himself a buver of land. That he should 
learn precisely what I have paid for each of mv plots would 
give him an unfair advantage. I hope that at least when 
Parliament meets my question may receive a satisfactory 
answer.—Yours faithfully, A. P. H. 


THE Liverpcol Corporation Finance Committee have with- 
drawn the preposal for erecting the King Edward memorial 
(equestrian statue) at the south end of St. George’s Hall. 

" ARCHITECT" writes to the "Liverpool Post” as follows :— 
Those critics, before thev objected to the alterations pro- 
posed at St. George's Hall, would be well advised to first 
see the original drawings of the architect, Elmes, who 
designed that building. — These drawings distinctly show 
steps in exactly the same position as now proposed. Under 
the circumstances these criticisms are distinctly funny, and 
the critics show themselves to be badly versed indeed in 
their subject. 


Many folk will think the clock tower of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment much more interesting now it is clothed with receding 
stages of scaffolding. It is certainly as picturesque as a 
Japanese pagoda! 


THE publication of the volume on Hertfordshire, on Wednes- 
dav, by the Roval Commission on Historical Monuments, will 
draw attention to the recommendations of the Commission 
for more serious attention to the protection of ancient monu- 
ments. "The Commission proposes a Permanent Advisory 
Board, which should empower the Othee of Works to take 
action, at all events in urgent cases. ТЕ is significant as to 
the lack of recognition of architects. that one paper. the 
“Times” we believe, mentions as specially suited to act on 
this board the archbishops and the president of the Society 
of Antiquarians, but does not appear to think of the Presi- 
dent of the Roval Institute of British Architects, who should 
be obviously the most eminently fitted of all! 


“THF Construction of a House,” bv Charles Gourlav, pub- 
lished ђе Mr. В. T. Batsford, at 6s. net. is one of the most 
useful books for the student that we have seen. Tt will also 
appeal to the architect in practice as a useful work of refer- 
ence, The idea of the book is ta give the most claborate 
and complete working drawings of a fairly large house of 
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good design, and to introduce as comprehensive an amount 
of treatment and detail as is possible. This has been 
accomplished in such an admirable way that the student, if 
he thoroughly follows these 40 plates of drawings, should be 
well equipped to deal with any detail of construction as 
applied to house design. Mr. Gourlay, in his introduction, 
wisely advises students to prepare a similar set of drawings 
for a building of his own design, rather than to simply draw 
out the examples given, as in this way his interest will be 
stimulated, and he will learn to modify and apply the various 
details given to suit particular requirements. The admirable 
way in which the plates have been prepared and drawn 
renders them most easy to follow: and we are especially 
glad to find that the importance of quality in design has not 
been overlooked in this practical work, as is too often the 
case in books of the kind. The added interest thus created 
is certainly a help to students. | 
Tue “Daily Telegraph" says the First Commissioner of 
Works, in the rebuilding otf the office of the Paymaster. 
General, has adopted the interesting, if not altogether novel, 
expedient of utilising parts of the facade of an old and 
recently-demolished house in the same neighbourhood. This 
was No: 37, Great George Street, the building which faced 
St. James's Park and the entrance to Birdcage Walk by 
Storey s Gate, and was occupied for many years by Sir John 
Aird. Тһе front was carefully preserved when the premises 
were demolished some time ago, and with certain additions 
is shortly to be re-erected in the Pavmaster-General's Office 
on the Horse Guards’ Parade. Тһе office of Pavmaster. 
General is one of considerable antiquity, dating back to the 
time of the Restoration, and by the irony of fate the holder 
for the time being is one of the very few members of the 
Ministry who receive no emoluments in return for the 
services which they render to the State. 


THE Newcastle Memorial Sub-Committee has recommended 
that the memory of the late King Edward should be per- 
petrated by a statue in Eldon Square, Newcastle. The 
Lord Mayor (Sir W. H. Stephenson) had made the sugges- 
tion, and estimated that the cost would be between £5,000 
and £6,000. 


AT the meeting of the Court of the Plumbers’ Company, on 
September 29, at the Mansion House, the Master, the Lord 
Mayor, in the chair, Alderman Sir T. Vezey Strong, the 
l.ord Mayor Elect, was sworn into the office of Master for 
the vear ensuing, and Sir Henry Craik, M.P., and Mr. 
Charles Hudson into the office of Wardens. 


THE American Ambassador, opening a new Carnegie 
library at Luton, mentioned that Mr. Andrew Camegie's 
benefactions to July of this vear totalled the colossal sum of 
4,30,000,000. Of this amount £ 10,000,000 had been 


expended in the erection of municipal library buildings. 


THE finding of Dr. Darra Mair in his inquiry as to back- 
to-back houses in the West Riding of Yorkshire was that 
the rent of the through-house was appreciably higher, and 
that the rate of mortality was from rs to 20 per cent. higher 
in the back-to-back houses. 


AT the meeting of the Letchworth Cottages and Buildings. 
Ltd., last week, Mr. Aneurin Williams, who presided, said 
that by putting in a great deal of voluntary work they had 
succeeded in erecting 121 houses, and that by exercising 
the greatest economy had succeeded in bringing out a satis- 
factory balance-sheet. They were building another 28 
houses, and in view of the fact that three factories are being 
built, or about to be built, which would employ 200 hands 
to begin with, that would necessitate building 200 more 
houses. 


THE Venice correspondent of the Press Association writes: 
Signor Luigi Marangoni, the well-known architect and 
engineer, who has been entrusted with the task of 
strengthening’ and restoring the Basilica of St. Mark, has 
returned from Constantinople, whither he went at the request 
of the Ottoman Government, and with the consent of Italy. 
to study the condition of the famous Mosoue of St. Sophia. 
He remained in the Turkish capital for about three weeks, 
and his study of the celebrated monument led him to the 
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Durban Town Hall. (Ву kind permission of “South Africa.” 


conclusion that, contrary to what was feared, the dangers 
threatening it are more static than geological; but the dis- 
tinguished architect does not consider them as grave as was 
supposed, and believes that certain radical restoration work, 
if promptly and thoroughly executed, will guarantee its 
preservation. Signor Marangoni will present a report on 
the subject to both the Ottoman and the Italian Govern- 
ments, after which it is believed that the former will begin 
at once to carry out his suggestions for Saving to posterity 
this precious relic of the Byzantine Empire. 


ТнЕ council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have made 
the following awards in respect of Papers published in 
Section II. of the proceedings for the session 1909-1910: A 
Telford gold medal to ‘Major W. W. Harts, United States 
Army, Nashville, Tenn. ; a Watt gold medal to Mr. А. 
Trewby, M.A., London; a Crampton prize to Professor 
A. H. Gibson and Mr. A. Ryan, Manchester; and Telford 
premiums to Messrs. W. R. Baldwin-Wiseman, M.Sc. 
(Southampton), and O. W. Griffith, B.Sc. (London), W. E. 
Lilley, M.A., D.Sc. (Dublin), W. Corin (Sydney), J. A. 
Saner (Northwich), and F. O. Blackwell (New York). They 
have also awarded the Indian premium for тото to Mr. 
C. W. Lloyd-Jones (Secunderabad). 


THE first meeting of the Glasgow Technical College Archi- 
tectural Craftsmen’s Society was held in the societies’ room 
on September 3o. Mr. John Bowman, president, presided. 
Mr. W. A. Kemp, C.E., of Messrs. P. and W. Anderson, 
Ltd., delivered a lecture on “ Railway Tunnel and Viaduct 
Construction.” Several methods of construction were fully 
detailed, showing the advantages in each case, after which 
the best means of ventilation and drainage were described. 
Diagrams were shown dealing with special difficulties to be 
Overcome. The second portion of the lecture was devoted 
to the general details of railway viaduct construction, em- 
bracing retaining walls, masonry, piers and arching, and 
Steel-work superstructure. As it was the first meeting of any 
society to be held in the new college societies’ room, 
indebtedness was expressed to the governors for the excel- 
lent accommodation provided. Messrs. Thomas Russell and 
T. L. Watson, governors of the college, acknowledged the 
compliment. 


MR. BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., will commence а 
course of twenty-four University Extension lectures on 
“Ancient Architecture” at the British Museum (by permis- 
sion of the trustees), on Tuesday, October 4, at 4.30 p.m. 
Also a course of twenty-four lectures on “Medieval Archi- 
tecture” at the Victoria and Albert Museum (by permission 
of the Board of Education), on Monday, October 3, at 5 


p.m. These courses are to be amply illustrated by lantern 
slides, photographs, diagrams and models, and will appeal 
not only to architects, but to art students, the general public 
and those who travel, to whom a knowledge of architecture 
is now recognised as a necessity. Тһе objects in the 
museums will be explained in the classes held after the 
lectures. Admission to the first lecture in each course will 
be free. Full particulars may be obtained from Miss 
Gaudet, 120, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 


AN ordinary meeting of the council of the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland was held on Monday last at 31, 
South Frederick Street. The president, Mr. F. Batchelor, 
F.R.I.B.A., occuped the chair, and there were also present 
Messrs. L. O'Callaghan, H. Allberrv, Frederick Hayes, 
J. H. Webb, F. G. Hicks, A. E. Murray, A. G. C. Millar, 
G. P. Sheridan, G. F. Beckett, and C. A. Owen, hon. secre- 
tary. Тһе minutes of the previous ordinary and two special 
meetings having been signed, a letter from the Cork Indus. 
trial Association was read, calling attention to the All Ireland 
Conference in that сиу. It was decided to ask Mr. Arthur 
Hill, F.R.T.B.A., of Cork, to represent the institute as 
delegate at the conference. A report from the Professional 
Practice Committee in connection with the licentiate class 
of the К.Т.В.А. was read and adopted. Further considera. 
tion was given to the scheme of examination, a notice of 
motion in connection with the provision of the necessary 
machinery and svllabus being handed in for discussion at the 
next meeting. Some financial business was transacted, and 
the meeting terminated. 
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Тне ^ Manchester Guardian” savs the Infirmary Site Special 
Committee ef the Manchester Corporation met on September 
26 at the Town Hall. for the first time since the council 
definitely decided on the building of an art gallery and free 
librarv. The Lord Mavor (Mr. Charles Behrens), presided. 
The committee have authority to invite architects to send in 
competitive designs for a library and art gallery which shall 
occupy not more than 5,500 square vards, and cost not more 
than £250,000. The two committees most closely concerned 
have already intimated their requirements, and provisional 
plans relative to those needs have been prepared by the city 
architect (Mr. Henry Price). The committee, however, did 
not go to the full extent of their powers. They resolved 
as their first step to invite the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects (Mr. Leonard Stokes) to give 
assistance by nominating an assessor to act in conjunction 
with the city architect in this matter. Mr. Stokes, if he has 


the time and disposition, may nominate himself for the work. 
lf he should do this the committee will be pleased. But if 
he is not disposed to nominate himself the committee have 
confidence in his choice of an architect of eminence to assist 
. them in selecting the best plans for the new building. 


AT a meeting of the Infirmary Site Special Committee at the 
Manchester Town Hall on the 3rd inst., the Lord Mayor 
stated that he had received a letter from Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
President of the Royal Institution of British Architects, 
acceding to the committee’s request that he will nominate an 
assessor to act with the city architect (Mr. Price) in advising 
the committce in their selection of designs Гог the new library 
and art gallery. 


WE are afraid the Douglas (Isle of Man) Council will not 
find a very ready response to their advertisement (published 
if our columns to-day) unless they afford some guarantee as 
to the appointment of an assessor. This is one of the initial 
necessities in such a project if full confidence is to be felt 
by competitors, and a worthy response made to what, after 
all, are fairly liberal conditions. We have to regret the 
payment of a first premium of 200 guineas, which is to merge 
in the commission if the successful architect is appointed to 
the work. But as the landowners, by the payment of the 
premiums, become possessed of all the premiated designs, and 
claim . the right to adopt them in whole or part, the 
‚outlook, is not very satisfactory. We also note that the 
guinea deposit is only returned on the receipt of a boná-fide 
design. This is not fair. ‘The guinea should be returned 
if the conditions are returned within a certain time after 


receipt. Опе premium of £200 and two of £100 аге to ђе 
awarded. 
——— ж —— хе 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHURCH OF ST. SAVIOUR'S, WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 


E. B. Hoare and M. WHEELER, Architects. 

This church will be of the free Decorated Gothic style of 
architecture. 1t will be built externally of Kentish Rag- 
stone, with Casterton stone for window and door dressings 
and copings. “he pillars and arcades internally will be of 
Boxground stone, while the interior walls will be plastered. 
The roof is to be of larch, and covered with ‘Tilberthwaite 
(Westmorland) green slates. 


NEW LIBRARY BUILDING, LINCOLN 


COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


H. Reap and F. MACDONALD, Architects. 

THE first floor of this new building was designed to take the 
old oak fittings erected in the old library in 1739. On the 
ground floor is the modern library, а fireproof muniment- 
room and a lecture-room. It is built of Clipsham stone, with 
roof of Collvweston stone slating. ‘There is а barrel-vault 
ceiling in the library, with modelled enrichment by Mr. 
George P. Bankart. As no solid foundation was to be found 
except at a very great depth, the building was erected on a 
reinforced concrete raft, which was executed, together with 
other constructional fireproof flooring, by Messrs. Mark Faw- 
сей and Со. Messrs. J. Parnell and Son, of Rugby, were 
the contractors. 


EAST WEALD, HAMPSTEAD. 


H. V. ASHLEY and Winton NEWMAN, Architects. 


Tur site upon which the house is built is situated at the 
southern end of Bishop's Avenue, Hampstead, and the fall 
of the ground from south to north has been a large factor in 
the planning and disposition of the house upon the site; this 
fact has also entailed very considerable work in connection with 
the lav-out of the gardens and tennis-lawns on the southern, 
and eastern sides. Тһе main entrance faces the road, with 
a walled-in courtvard in front, with gateway opening to the 
right and left leading to the garden and garage respectively 
—the latter has a separate roadway, which also gives access 
to the tradesmen's entrance and kitchen wing generally. The 
external walls are faced with thin red bricks of varied tints, 
working five courses to the foot, with tile groins and strings 
and tile arches to the windows. Plain wall surfaces have 
been slightlv relieved by the introduction of patterns in darker 
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bricks. The roofs throughout are covered with red roofing 
tiles, with swept valleys. ‘he external gutters to bays anu 
verandahs are in cast leadwork, and the balustrade, etc., to 
the latter are in English oak. Internally the work is sume. 
what simple in treatment. ‘Lhe upper and lower halls have 
groined and barrel ceilings in plaster, and the main stair. 
case is in Austrian oak, with dado panelling, and the panels 
above the dado rail being in Keene s cement, painted. The 
dining-room has a panelled dado, with Keenes panelling 
over, and the other rooms are generally treated in similar 
lines. Both billiard and drawing-rooms have carved ceilings, 
and these two rooms, together with the library, have access 
to the southern verandah. The corresponding rooms on the 
first floor also have access to the balcony over. The south 
and east terraces are paved with rough York stone, Ше 
terrace walls and steps being in brick. Two tennis-lawns 
have been planned on the eastern side of the house, four feet 
below the terrace level, and sunk lawns and garden have 
been arranged opposite the southern verandah, with tanking 
grass walks and herbaceous borders on the higher level. 
The rose garden is arranged to the south-east of the main 


house, enclosed by yew hedges. Messrs. McLaughlin and 
Harvey are the general contractors. 


CHURCH HALL AND INSTITUTE—ST. PETERS, 
CRICKLEWOOD. 


Јонм Норзом, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
Tunis building occupies a site at the corner of Cricklewood 
Lane and Gillingham Road, and is faced with red bricks, the 
front of the hall only having stone dressings, the roof covered 
with tiles. "Ihe hall is 3210. wide by 7oft. long, with seating 
accommodation for over 300 persons, and a platform at end 
13ft. 6in. wide, with access passages in rear. In the wing 
building there are two large retiring-rooms, men’s billiard 
and club-room and girls’ club-room. On the first floor, large 
kitchen with serving lift to hall, sitting-room, two bed-roums, 
large class-room, scullery, bath, and usual offices. Messrs. 
W. Gibson and Co., of Finchley, were the contractors. The 
stone work was supplied by the Victoria Stone Company, 
the heating by Messrs. Strode and Co., and electric lighting 
by Mr. Suckling, of Golders Green. 
DURBAN'S NEW TOWN HALL. 

WE publish a view of this newly completed building by the 
courtesy of the Editor of “ South Africa." That paper says: 
— Some people have cavilled at the cost of the great pile 
of town hall buildings erected in the centre of the town, but 
large as the main hall is, it has several times been packed to 


HS utmost capacity. Durbanites believe in themselves and the 
big destiny which looms before them.” 


—— — Жж ——— 
OUR LETTER BOX. 
ARCHITECT’S INSTRUMENTS. 


To the Editor of ‘THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

DEAR SiR,—ln reply to “Student,” I should say that 
celluloid set squares are used by a very large number of 
architects. “These set squares have decided advantages over 
the other Kinds. ."F-squares with celluloid edges are no 
generally used by architects, and I should advise * Student 
to purchase a T-square with an ebony edge. Needle-pointed 
Instruments (in the case of the “half-set” and low compasses) 
are certainly worth the extra eost, if the type known as ihe 
`В” point is purchased. 1 should not, however, advix 
needle-points for spring-bows.—Yours faithfully, 

W. 5. PURCHON. 

The University, Sheffield. 


ui 


Ат the Girls’ High School, at Dolgellv, an a 
wing was formally opened on September 28 by > 
Osmond Williams. ‘The wing comprises two Liebe ge ifi 
basement. On the first floor is a spacious mistresses: oe 
and two excellent class-rooms, and above are the SUAM P 
bath-room, etc. By the new wing the accommodation 0 : | 
school has been increased from 66 to 80 boarders, a 


e . . „а Ы n neces: 
reducing the overcrowding which had previoush bec 
sary, 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


MEETING of the Executive Committee of the Liver- 
pool Cathedral was held on the 3rd inst., Sir William 
Forwood presiding. According to апе official report 
of the proceedings, the committee had before them а рго- 
лоза] from their architect, Mr. Gilbert Scott, to alter the 
original design of the cathedral in a manner which he thought 
would add to the architectural effect of the building, and 
would also provide a larger central space for great popular 
services. lt has been the feeling of the. Bishop and com- 
mittee that a larger space would be needed than that pro- 
vided, evening services in the naves of our cathedrals being 
exceedingly popular and largely attended. ‘The alteration in 
the scheme would involve a great central tower in the place 
of the twin towers in the original design, and some other 
modifications. Mr. Scott was now instructed to prepare a 
perspective drawing carrying out his suggestions, which very 
much commended themselves to the committee ; and the con- 
sideration of the subject was postponed to a special meeting. 
A resolution was passed expressing deep regret at the 
death of Mr. T. Sutton Timmis, who had rendered to the 
committee verv important services during the construction of 
the cathedral, and whose advice had been at all times very 
acceptable. | 
The Rector of Liverpool (Canon Bilborough) was elected 
a member of the Executive Committee, and a letter was read 
from him offering to present two kneeling-desks for the Lady 
Chapel, from a design of Mr. Scott. The offer was accepted 
with thanks. 
Messrs Rushworth and Dreaper, it was reported, had pre- 
sented an organ and stool for the choir practising-room. 
The clerk of works reported satisfactory progress during 
the last two months.—" Liverpool Post.” 


-----Ж---- 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


A ЗРЕСТАТ, general meeting of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society was held in the Incorporated Law 

Society's Rooms on the 3rd‘ inst, Mr. Arnold 
Thornely presiding over a numerous attendance. At the 
opening, the president mentioned that the council of the 
society had passed a resolution, to be forwarded to the 
chairman of the Corporation Finance Committee, expressing 
their appreciation of the committee's action in withdrawing 
their recommendation with respect to the proposed memorial 
to King Edward, and pointing out that the proposed 
alteration could not have failed to injure the architectural 
composition of St. George’s Hall. Another resolution had 
been forwarded to the chairman of the King Edward 


Memorial Committee of the Corporation, suggesting the 


advisability of giving time for an expression of public opinion 
upon any subsequent proposal before proceeding with the 
work, and further, that an opportunity should he given for 
an expression of the opinion of the architectural profession 
before such proposals were made public. In support of the 
last-named suggestion it had been pointed out hv the 
Architectural Council that the placing of an important 
memorial in proper relation to its surroundings was essenti- 
ally an architectural problem. 

The president, in his opening address, in which he made 
а general review of the society’s position, expressed regret 
that the membership had remained practically the same as 
m 1849. With уг architects in Liverpool the membership 
Was 129, and now with 210 architects the membership, ex- 
clusive of associates, etc., was only тзт. It should be their 
aim to include every qualified architect in the city. 
Referring to the need of educating the public to a proper 
appreciation of good architecture, he said that if thev could 
prove to the public that by obtaining good architecture they 
would be making a lucrative investment, the problem would 
be likely to solve itself in a very short time. With that 
inducement the public would make it their business to learn 
something about an art which woul increase the value of 
their properties. Unfortunately there was an erroneous idea 
prevailing amongst тапу that architecture was necessarily 
an expensive luxurv. Of late vears, however, garden city 
exhibitions had forciblv demonstrated how much architecture 


could achieve in a humble class of house and cottage build- - 


ings. These exhibitions had been of great educational value 
in causing people to recognise the difference between good 
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and bad work, and so demand a higher standard of domestic 
architecture. In the course of his Paper the president also 
regretted the inadequate facilities afforded in this country, 
as compared with France, for the public display of architec- 
tural designs. He expressed satisfaction, however, at what 
the general Press was doing for the cause of architecture, 
and also spoke of the University architectural department 
which had been provided by the generosity of Mr. W. H. 
Lever, having been followed in other parts of the country. 
On the proposition of Mr. W. E. Willink, the president was 


cordially thanked. 


--Ж--- 


HOLYROOD PALACE RENOVATION. 


| IS Majesty’s Office of Works have during the last four 
or five years been doing excellent work in the renova- 
^ tion of the historic apartments of Holyrood Palace. 
Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, principal architect of His Majestys 
Office of Works, Edinburgh, who combines the taste of the 
artist with the enthusiasm of the antiquary, has devoted much 
time, care, and skill to the performance of the work in all 
its branches. So far the renovation has been confined chiefly 
to Queen Mary's apartments in the north-west wing of the 
building; but it is understood that a beginning will shortly 
be made with the thorough overhauling of the royal apart- 
ments in the southern and eastern wings of the historic edifice, 
in order to fit them for the residence of royalty. | Among 
other improvements in contemplation are the installation ot 
the electric light, the provision of bath-rooms, and the re- 
decoration and embellishment of the apartments, and it is 
expected that if and when the King and Queen visit Edin- 
burgh next year for the purpose of opening the Chapel of 
the Knights of the Thistle now approaching completion at 
St. Giles Cathedral, their Majesties will hold their Court 
in the Palace, which by that time will be prepared for their 
reception. Already, it is understood, several thousand 
pounds have been expended in the operations, and it is 
believed that many thousands more will be spent in the work 
which still remains to be done. 

Anvone who pays a visit to the historic apartments now, 
and remembers their condition before the reverent hand cf 
the renovator was laid upon them, will be agreeably 
astonished at the vast improvements which have been effected 
in their appearance. The old sense of mustiness and decay 
has been entirely removed. Brightness, almost cheerfulness, 
has taken the place of gloom. ‘This has not been accom- 
plished by any iconoclastic disregard for historic sentiment 
or tradition. On the contrary, the spirit of the past has 
been respected with veneration ; and the design of revealing 
the chambers in their pristine aspect has been vividly and 
sympathetically realised. Walls and panels have been 
touched up without affecting their original plan, ceilings have | 
been displaved in the fulness of their primary origin; tapes- 
tries have been cleaned and repaired; furniture has been 
revived and protected from the ravages of moths; and in the 
course of the operations, features, long hidden or obscured by 
exerescences of wood and plaster, have been discovered, 
which, besides quickening the interest of the antiquary, help 
the visitor to a fuller knowledge and a better appreciation of 
the stirring events associated with this part of the palace. 

In the picture gallery, in which Prince Charles Edward 
held receptions and levees, in which the Lord High Com. 
missioner gives his official dinners during the sittings of the 
General Assembly, and in which the election of Scottish re- 
presentative Peers takes place at every General Election, only 
certain minor vet apposite changes have been made in the 
disposition of furniture and certain of the pictures. The 
curious diptych, said to represent James ПТ. of Scotland and 
his Queen, has been removed from the end-of the apartment 
to а better lighted position in the centre of the room. These 
portraits are thought to be the work of Hugo van der Goes, 
a Flemish artist of the 15th centurv, and to have formed the 
altar pieces of the old Trinity College Church. They were 
brought from Hampton Court Palace in 1857. Various 
pieces of suitable oak furniture have been placed in the 
chamber in order to break up the monotony of its great 
length : but De Witt's monstrosities unfortunatelv stil] dis- 
ficure the walls, and it is hoped that ere long a less con- 
spicuous place may be found for them. In Damley's room 
an interesting discovery was made. In removing a piece of 
tapestry about six weeks ago, in order that it might be placed 
with other tapestry of which it formed a set, a small square 
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window about ten feet from the floor was disclosed in the 
wall between the room and the private staircase that the con- 
spirators against Rizzio ascended to the (Queen's chamber 
above. The purpose of the window is a mystery. И neither 
lights the room nor the staircase, and it is conjectured that 
it may have been an aperture used for spying either from 
within or without the chamber. 

It is in Queen Mary's. audience chamber in which the ill- 
fated lady used to hold her famous disputations with Јоћи 
Knos, that the most striking transformation has been ettected. 
Prior to the alterations, the apartment was contracted and 
dishgured bv a wooden partition which screened the entrance 
at the grand staircase. Now this obstruction has been re- 
moved and the chamber is seen in its original spaciousness, 
while the fine ceiling, which escaped destruction in the fire 
of 1650, is fully displaved. This ceiling, with its sixteen 
panels, containing coats-of-arms, was designed to com 
memorate the union of Mary and the Dauphin. А brass 
plate on the floor near the top of the stairs marks the spot 
where Rizzio expired under the daggers of the assassins. By 
the removal of the partition also Queen Mary's private oratory 
in the recess in the east wall—with its richly-carved ceiling, 
bearing a white cross of St. Andrew on an azure field—was 
opened out. The taking away of the partition resulted 
further in the discoverv of a narrow secret stair, built in the 
thickness of the north wall near the grand staircase. ‘This 
secret stair went on further down, but it ascended to what 
was probably the: officers’ guard-room. Опе can well 
imagine that the stair, hidden by a panel, would be a suit 
able place for sheltering a fugitive or secreting a spy, who 
would be able to listen, unperceived, to communings within 
the apartment. In the course of the alterations it was 
necessary to take down the picture of the Battle of the Boyne, 
which hung above the fireplace of the room; and when the 
painting was removed in December, 1906, there was dis- 
closed a remnant of an ancient frieze decoration in tempera 
upon the original plaster. When first discovered it was fall. 
ing to powder, but spraved by an expert with chemicals and 
glazed over with plate-glass, it has happily been preserved. 
It is a conventional floral design, probably of the 16th cen- 
tury, and appears to be part of a frieze which ran round the 
room, as patches of it were found behind other parts of the 
wood panelling which were being repaired. Great care has 
been bestowed upon the tapestries. They were much faded 
and moth eaten: they have now not only been cleaned, but 
repaired at considerable cost. They have been lined with 
brown paper and mounted on canvas, so that they are now 
moth proof. ‘They have been refixed to the walls with patent 
studs, and in case of fire can be pulled down at a moment s 
notice. The settee and two chairs of Charles I. and his 
Queen have received very special attention. Upon a cover- 
ing of rich red cloth on the backs and seats the original gold 
embroidery, cleaned and repaired, has been artistically sewn 
by the Roval School of Art Needlework at South Kensington ; 
and these handsome pieces of furniture have now a bright 
and ornamental appearance. Two chairs of probably later 
date in the recesses of the windows have also been neatly 
restored. 

Queen Магу 8 bed-room has been treated with that careful 
reverence its historical associations demand. The whole of 
the fittings and decorations of this room are said to have been 
renovated in the 17th century, but the bed “hung with what 
was once crimson damask fringed and tasselled with green is 
alleged to have been that once occupied by Queen Mary.” 
There is now no musty smell to assail the nostrils of the 
visitor ; the room is fresh and bright. It was found necessary 
to remove the old moth-eaten and decaving mattress, and 
that has been replaced by a galvanised iron wire frame over 
which the trayed coverlet has been spread. ‘The baby 
basket, the gift of Queen Elizabeth to her cousin before the 
birth of James VI.; the gilt carved lamp stands of French 
design; and the chairs at the head of the bed have also 
received the attention of the renovator. In the dressing-room 
have been placed three Cromwellian chairs constructed from 
fragments of a number found by Mr. Oldrieve in one of the 
attics of the palace: and very elegant and valuable pieces 
of furniture these chairs are. In the supper-room—the scene 
of the Rizzio tragedy—the picture of the Battle of the Boyne 
has been hung. A notable improvement has been made in 
the appearance of several of the doorways and fireplaces in 
the historic rooms by the removal of the paint and plaster 
which formerly covered the stone walls surrounding these 
openings, and the common white-glazed tiles in the inside of 
the fireplaces have been replaced by hand-made Dutch tiles 
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similar to those originally used. The old 16th century grate 
in Queen Mary’s audience chamber when handled fell to 
pieces, but a replica of it was constructed from drawings 
made by Mr. Oldrieve and placed in the fireplace. Two uf. 
the grates in Darnley's room are probably of 17th century 
design and make. They were found in the “old jail" up. 
stairs, and brought down to occupy positions more wor.nv cf 
their age and appearance. 

It may be noted that under the skilful direction of Mr. 
Oldrieve and the assistant architect of the Office of Works. 
Mr. А. В. Myers, a number of expert hands have been em- 
ployed for a considerable time in work connected with the 
strengthening of the walls of the Chapel Koval, and in re- 
moving vast accumulations cf soot and dust from the arches 
of the nave. By diligent excavation, too, Mr. Oldrieve has 
at last traced the foundations of the choir of the chapel; but 


`a detailed description of this important discovery must ђе 


reserved for a subsequent article.— Glasgow Herald.” 


———*-——- 


THE WORK OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


HE manv-sided activities of the Architectural Associa- 
tion are reflected in the Brown Book just issued. 
Architecture is, of course, well to the fore, but it is 

supported by an Athletic Club, a Musical and Dramatic 
Societv, a Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club. There is a 
life class, a water-colour class, and lectures on stained glass 
carving, mural painting, and sculpture, town planning, pro- 
fessional practice, advanced construction, hygiene, materials, 
physics, geometry, and architecture! The time table giving 
meetings, classes, etc., occupies twelve pages of the Brown 
Book. ‘The svllabus of meetings is as follows :— 

‘The annual and ordinary general meetings will be held 
at 18, Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W., at 7.30 p.m. The 
meetings for 1010 are as follows:—October 1o—Annual 
general meeting; President's address and distribution of 
prizes (Arthur Keen, F.R.T.B.A.). October 24—The Archi- 
tectural Association Excursion to York and District, 1910 
(Edwin Gunn, A.R.I.B.À.). November 14—*That Fine 
Draughtsmanship Conduces to Fine Architecture (Gerald C. 
Horsley, F.K.I.B.A.). November 23—Conversazione at 
8 p.m. November 28—Notes on some French Churches 
(Andrew Oliver, A.R.I.B.A.). December  12—*That 
Foreign Travel and Study retard the Development of a 
National Style (С. Lonard Elkington, А.К.Т.В.А.). 

The meetings for 1911 are as follows: —January y—Archi- 
tecture as Plan and Section (H. H. Statham, F.R.I.B.À.). 
January 23—*Germany and the Germans (Theodore Fyfe, 
F.R.I.B.A.). February 6—Greek Buildings (Professor W. 
В. Lethaby, F.R.I.B.À.). February 20—*That Brick is 
eminently suitable for Large Town Buildings (W. G. Newton, 
B.A.). March 6—The Functional Application of the Orders 
to Modern Buildings (A. R. Jemmett, F.R.I.B.A.). March 
20—* The Legal Duty of the Architect (A. M. Brice). 
April 3—Architecture in Paintings (Professor Selwyn Image, 
М.А. April 24—Alberti and Bramante: Architecture а 
Profession or an Art in the Cinquecento (Professor Beresford 
Pite, F.R.T.B.A.). Мау 4—Members’ Dinner. 
en Meetings with the Camera, Sketch, and Debate 

‘lub. 


———ж——— 
YENNADON GARDEN CITY. 


ARDEN city and suburb projects for this district are 

Ж very much in the air. Like many another drastic 

| innovation, there has had to be a weary time of wait- 
ing, hoping and persuading on the part of enthusiasts, but 
once the proposals have been given something like tangible 
shape there has been a gratifying acceleration of pace. Тһе 
scheme for converting the Yennadon Estate, near Dousland, 
into an ideal garden city is now in actual shape, and is of 
such interest that some description of it will doubtless be 
widely appreciated. ТЕ is an ideal site, near the actual 
Dartmoor, being, indeed, on its very edge. Visitors who 
have reached Princetown via the tortuous line from Yelver- 
ton, will readily recall the long cluster of fine trees which 
form SO conspicuous a feature just after leaving Dousland to 
begin the snake-climb ; that is part of the Yennadon Estate. 
When all the boundaries are made the estate will cover 15° 
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acres of land. The surroundings are of the most romantic 
type of ‘moorland scenery, quite easy of access being the 
beautiful artificial lake of Burrator, with its store of the 
purest of water for Plymothians; the bosky valleys of the 
Meavy, and of Sheepstor; and some of the boldest, most 
rugged torland ‘scapes to be found in the shire. 

Although well sheltered from both north and east by the 
swelling Yennadon Down, the estate is from 700 to &ooft. 
above sea level. It is quite open to the south and west, 
charming views being available in the entire sweep. Ube 
expanse of East Cornwall, the long, graceful outlines of 
Roborough Down, broken by the famed Rock and by numer- 
ous hillocks, the villadom of Yelverton, and the sleepy 
hollows апа delightfully old-world hamlets which dot the 
vales and slopes, and the all-round background—ihe Cornish 
hills, with Bodmin Moor, and nearer the regular range ef the 
Carradons on the west, the imposing belt of guardian tors, 
from Cocks Tor (outside Tavistock), Pew Tor, Great Miss 
Tor, Little Miss ‘Tor, North Hessary, and Sharp For, on 
the north and east, the Dewerstone, and glimpses even of 
the waters by Plymouth Sound, Staddon Heights, and Mount 
Edgcumbe to the south—all favour and enhance the value 
of this wholly exceptional site. АП who know anything of 
this district or the environs will realise what a fascinating 
variety of walks and “explorations” open up from such a 
centre. 

This estate is now to be developed on the most approved 
garden city lines, with residences suitable to the class of 
professional, business, or retired gentlemen, who can, with 
the aid of an excellent railway service to either the Three 
Towns or Tavistock (with facile connections on both railway 
systems to other busy towns), make their abode in such a 
healthy spot without the least inconvenience. The general 
idea of a garden city is now pretty well understood. "There 
are no such things as back lines, there 1s no ugly regularity, 
there are no terraces or rows. The wooded parts of the 
estate are not “cleared,” but utilised in the highest art 
sense, all other essentials to an ideal community being 
observed. There are no unsightly “wall frontiers” between 
the properties, perfect freedom and vet absolute privacy 
being secured in а harmonious whole. Hygiene of the most 
perfect type blends with artistic—and natural—beauty to the 
common as well as the individual advantage. И 1s, there- 
fore, not surprising to find that no building site of less than 
а third of an acre will be sold, and no semi-detached villas 
will be allowed. The area of a site is not restricted save 
in the minimum sense, and with the land available at from 
2150 to £300 per acre, these individual sites cannot be 
Tegarded as other than phenomenally inexpensive. 

It may help to a fuller appreciation of the designs of thc 
promoters if a few of the estate conditions are quoted. It 1s 
an essential, for instance, that all houses be planned, and 
supervised in construction, bv a qualified architect, after the 
exact site has been approved. No factories, workshops, 
shops, public-houses, or anything but dwelling-houses (in- 
cluding stables, garages, etc.), are to be erected, and all 
outbuildings have to be specially sanctioned. A consulting 
architect will submit sketch plans to intending purchasers 
free of cost, which can be carried out by him, if approved, 
on the usual basis of architect's charges. No existing 
hedges are to be interfered with, save by special permission, 
so that it is obviously a fixed determination that the Jand- 
Scape shall not be interfered with, save under severe 
necessitv. “This further condition is, perhaps, the kevnote of 
all : —" No houses will, therefore, be sanctioned. which will 
maternally obstruct the view from апу existing house, but 
all will he so planned and situated as to form attractive 
features of the landscape." 

a high importance as the beauty of the surroundings 
unquestionably is, to most people there are other imperative 
considerations, which make to the preservation of health, 
and here, again, the estate has unique advantages. The 
land slipping away to the west and south affords quick dram- 
150, and ensures a dry and healthy subsoil. Yennadon 
Down, which shields the back of the property, it mav ђе 
added, rises to over a thousand feet above sea level. The 
Vater supply cannot be excelled, for the Plymouth main has 
been laid on, and a gravitation supply of the purest, with 
... resources of the vast lake at Burrator, is at 

end. Ihe original leats (one the preserved and im- 
Proved cutting of Sir Francis Drake in the 16th century, 
Which was one of the greatest engineering feats of that ago), 
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run through the estate, and are quaintly charming features 
m the scape. The train service has already been hinted 
ati Plymouth is ten miles distant, and Tavistock ях. Good 
shooting is handy, and the fishing in the Cad, Meavy, and 
Walkham—all practical at the door—is invariably of the 
best, There are countless. lesser. moor streams, which 
abound in sporting trout, and the Гауу is not a great walk. 
One charming combination of ап scenery and plentiful 
fishing is in the stretch of stream crossed in a perfect dream 
Cf dell at Grenofen. Bridge. But to attempt to expand on 
the fishing alone would be to absorb all available space. 
Three packs of hounds regularly hunt the district, two 
"meets al Dousland and at Meavi—quite near, being 
exceedingly popular. Goif links of the best are situate at 
Yelverton. also. 

At present there are three picturesque cottage 1Zsidences 
Upon the property, tenants for which were waiting for posses- 
sion long before the building was completed. As an example 
of the character of small house which can be so advanta- 
geousiy planned here. it шах be remarked that each cottage 
has four bedrooms, two sitting-rooms, Dath room (hot and 
coll supplies), electric bells throughout, and all modern 
conveniences, Sites. are already being allotted Гог others, 
and the estate agent, Mr. H. Spearine, of Moorhaven, 
Dousland. Yelverton, R.S.O. (on the estate, of course), is 
prepared to receive furcher applications, and supply all 
desired information. Of. the ultimate and complete success 
of the scheme, this gentleman has no sort of doubt—nor, 
after a visit to the locale, can anvone help sharing bis 
optimism.—^ Western Daily Mercury.” 


ی 
MEvIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE.‏ 
N] К. BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.LB.A., gave, on‏ 


Monday last, the first of a course of twenty-four 

University. Extension lectures on “Mediæval Archi- 
tecture,’ at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, S.V. 

Не dealt firstly with the nature of the lectures to be given 
under the auspices of the University of London during the 
coming session, and explained that he would deal with the 
study of architectural history on broad lines from а popular 
point of view, and trace its evolution in the different countries 
of Europe. He referred t0 architecture as а visible 
exponent of civilisation. uniting and embracing the other 
arts, and pomted out that all modern design was founded 
upon old art, although altered in order to conform to exist- 
mg conditions. Architecture being the basis of all design, a 
knowledge of it was necessary to designers and art students, 
and was also of use to a much larger class which practically 
included the whole community. The author and novelist 
required a knowledge of the subject for the setting up of a 
historical novel, because a mere story about people, without 
reference to the buildings they inhabitated, was uninterest- 
ши and insipid. Тһе journalist and the photographer also 
could not take an intelligent interest in their work without a 
knowledge of it. The connoisseur should also be interested, 
for the fasemation of collecting was much increased bv a 
knowledge of the dates and character of successive periods 
of architecture. The teaching profession now realise. that 
to make history interesting the student should be taught not 
only what men did, but what they made; not only that thev 
fought battles, but what sort of buildings thev lived in, and 
the churches they erected for the worship of God. Тһе 
lecturer also dealt with the general student, pointing out the 
necessity of a knowledge of | architectural history in order 
to appreciate travelling. which had been rendered so easy 
in these davs, for to travel without a knowledge of architec- 
ture is like having a book in front of one without the ability 
to read it. An improvement in English architecture would 
undoubtedly be brought about by the study of the most 
beautiful examples of past styles. Mediæval architecture 
was a continuous evolution from the early round arched or 
Romanesque period to the pointed arch or Gothic period, 
and was not the result of efforts reflecting the tastes and 
ideas of Individual architects; but was the result of forces 
and tendencies underlying the whole life of medieval times. 

Mr. Fletcher referred to the prominence of the clergy, the 
monastic communities, the secular canons and friars, and 
military orders, and the extraordinary power and influence of 
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the papacy, the crusades, and the influence of the dogma on 
church planning; the condition of the people, the 
wild state of the country, with few roads, and the 
necessity of pack horses for carrying building materials ; 
the feudal system, the growth of the towns, and 
the trade guilds of London. Views were then 
shown connecting medieval architecture with the styles of 
the past, also of the various types of buildings erected in 
the medieval period in Europe. Тһе lantern slides, of 
which some twelve hundred will be shown, are а special 
feature of the lectures, rendering the acquisition of a 
knowledge of architectural history comparatively easy, while 
the visiting class after each lecture enables students to 
systematically study the objects in the museum. Іп conclu- 
sion, the lecturer said that he would endeavour to introduce 
the atmosphere of the medieval period into the lectures, so 
as to form a background of association between history and 
architecture, and hoped that henceforth they would appre- 
стаје old buildings, and be able to study their life history and 
understand how they had been erected. 

The lectures are given on Monday evenings at 5 p.m., in 
the lecture Theatre of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, S.W. The subject for the next lecture is 
“A Typical Gothic Cathedral.” Particulars of the course 
can be obtained from the hon. secretary, 120, Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, S.W. 


——— Ak ——— 


CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 


HE first of a course of four lectures, illustrated. by 
lantern views, on “Classical Archaology as applied to 
Secondary School Teaching," under the auspices of 

the Classical Association of Ireland, was delivered on Septem- 
ber 29, in the Royal College of Physicians, Kildare Street, 
bv Professor R. M. Burrows, M.A., Manchester University, 
who dealt with “ The Dawn of History in the Mediterranean.” 
The chairman said their secretaries had organised a series 
of lectures on archwology in order to show as far as possible 
how it should be taught in schools. It was a new subject in- 
troduced into the schools, but it was so important that it 
was necessary that people should be taught about it as сапу 
as possible. They had the satisfaction and honour of having 
Professor Burrows coming over to give the first lecture. He 
need hardly mention to anv of them who were interested in 
archeology the great services that Professor Burrows had 
rendered in that subject, and more especially his book on the 
recent excavations in Crete, which was almost a classic on 
the subject. He had put an enormous mass of learning into 
à very short space, and that in the most attractive and elegant 
stvle. 

Professor Burrows explained that his address was not in- 
tended to be a lecture describing the excavations in Crete, 
and nothing bevond them, for their own sake, but rather its 
aim was to use the excavations in Crete, and the many other 
discoveries that had been made within the last twenty or 
thirty vears, in regard to the pre-historic civilisation of the 
Mediterranean, as an illustration of how archeology could 
be taught in schools. He imagined that specialists of educa- 
tion would agree with him that for a new subject to be taught 
properly in schools they must attach it to other subjects. 
They must find out their point. of departure; they must 
realise what they could take for granted as the foundation 
upon which new knowledge was to rest. This was true of 
all subjects, but especially true of pre-historic civilisation. 
If classics. were already known—not thoroughly, perhaps, 
but still in their elementary stages—obviously the pre-historic 
civilisation must be brought into relation with the classic life 
of the best periods. For most boys and girls the early 
history of the Near East was not associated primarily with 
classical Greece. It did not suggest at once Greece, but 
Judaea. The early history of the Mediterranean could, he 
thought, be brought into focus for most bovs and girls best 
of all if thev gave them some idea of how it stands in rela- 
tion to the rudiments of their Old Testament history that thev 
learned in their nurseries. The lecturer mentioned that at 
the very beginning of their best art in Crete they were in the 
age of Abraham. ‘They must treat archasology, he said, not 
as rather a drv-as-dust interest in things that are gone, but 
as discovery, as а kind of treasure hunt. They must rather 
lav stress on the method and the jov of exeavation than on 
the result. He advised getting illustrations, and placing 
them on the screen showing the process of excavation. 
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A number of interesting illustrations of excavations in Crete 
were here thrown upon the screen, and explained bv the 
lecturer. These included the remarkable throne at Knossus 
which the lecturer said was built certainly not later than 1450 
B.C. The top of it was discovered three feet below the soil 
and there was not a chip off it. A flight of steps at Phastus, 
dating almost as far back as 2000 B.C., was another interest. 
mg excavation. 

Alluding to museums, Professor Burrows said they often 
heard people going through museums from room to room 
making fatuous remarks. They did not understand sun 
ciently the subjects they were looking at. Young people 
should be made to realise the character of the country in 
which discoveries were made. In the first place, they should 
have the maps of the country they were studving explained 
to them. ‘They would notice that he said little 
about art, but he did not think that the subject 
should be made too much of with the voung people. 
He said that with sorrow, because he was keen on the ancient 
vases which had been found. It might ђе interesting to them 
to show peculiar vases, but voung people would not realise 
them from the artistic point of view. The art that ће 
showed the young people should be interesting rather for the 
subject it represented «than for its artistic points. — Thev 
should not let any lecture on ancient times or pre-historic 
times ever lose sight of the human and modern element. 
They should always realise the workmen who did the exca: 
vations, and the people who lived in the places where the 
excavations took place.—“ Irish Times.” 
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THE HOUSE AND COTTAGE EXHIBITION 
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E have received the following :—The notice contained 
in the advertisement columns, calling attention to the 
last day for submitting designs for the houses and 

cottages to ђе erected in Gidea Park for next vear's exhibi- 
tion, should not be overlooked by architects and builders. 
The exhibition will undoubtedly be the most important ex- 
hibition of the kind vet held in this country; architects from 
all parts ot the United Kingdom will compete, and the Coro- 
nation festivities will bring an enormous influx of visitors to 
London from all parts of the country just at the time the ex- 
hibition is being held. 

Some criticism has been expressed by architects of the 
necessity imposed on them of actually building a house or 
cottage. Without this condition, the exhibition would, of 
course, be impossible. ‘The public want to see houses, and 
not plans—above all, they want to see something better than 
the streets of unlovely houses which have been growing up 
round London in recent vears. ‘There is no doubt that Eng: 
lish architects can give them what thev want, and this ev 
hibition offers a unique Opportunity of showing what archi- 
tects’ houses can be, and ought to be like. Тһе financial 
assistance offered to competitors is on the most generous scale 
(no less than nine-tenths of the building cost being advanced 
on approved designs), and the fact that апу house approve 
by the judges, and erected in the exhibition, will necessarily 
be inspected bv thousands of possible purchasers, offers 
advantages to the intending builder which cannot usually be 
obtained, It is to be hoped that the opportunity of improv- 
mg the standard of suburban architecture will be taken full 
advantage of, and that the generosity of the promoters of the 
exhibition will meet with an adequate response. 

The distinguished list of vice-presidents to-day shows the 
remarkable interest which these competitions have aroused 
outside the architectural profession. 


——*——— 


А NEW school, provided bv the West Riding Education 
Committee for the education of 360 senior mixed scholars in 
the district of Featherstone, which has recently been erected 
on а site adjacent to the existing council school in North 
Featherstone Lane, was opened on September 28 by 
Alderman Dunn, chairman of the West Riding Education 
Committee. Тһе school has been erected at a cast of 
1.3.860, averaging £10 135. per head; while the land, 
which cost от, includes about an acre which it is intended 
to use for a day school and having horticultural instruction. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


On the 29th ult. a technical institute was opened at Newport, 
Monmouth, at a cost of £,45,000. 


THE Saffron Walden Town Council have accepted the tender 
of Mr. D. T. Jackson, of Barking, at £18,754, to carry ош 
the work of the new sewerage disposal works at Saffron 
Walden. 


An extension of the Tottenham County School, which has 
cost between 46,000 and £7,000, was formally opened on 
September 29. А new hall, capable of holding 500 
scholars, and also four new class-rooms, have been provided. 


— 


THE new premises of the Whitehall Club, which are to be 
built on a portion of the site occupied by the Weslevan 
Methodist buildings, at Westminster, will probably be ready 
by next summer, savs the " Birmingham Post.” When the 
club moves to its new premises the membership will be in- 
creased—and_ limited—to 500. 


AT Wales, near Kiveton Park, on Saturday, a new infants? 
school in connection with the West Riding County Council 
Education Committee was opened by Alderman G. Emmer- 
son. The school has been erected at a total cost of 42,235, 
of which 41,480 is the cost of the building, and 4,755 of 
the site. ‘he accommodation is for зо infants, aud during 
fine weather the children may be taught in the open air. 
Mr. W. H. Brown, adviser of the West Riding Education 
Authority, said the cost of a school was considered very 
reasonable when it worked out at 4,10 per head, but the 
present school had been obtained, and the best results 
achieved, at a cost of £9 17s. 4d. per head. 


Tue new Roman Catholic Church of the Sacred Heart in 
Somerset Road, Cape Town, was opened recently. ‘The 
church (of which Messrs. Baker and Masey are the archi- 
tects) is described as simple in stvle, but the handsome 
square belfrv with its square stepped parapet forms a striking 
landmark. It is the only tower of the kind in South Africa. 
Each face of the tower is pierced with a lofty stone-mullioned 
window, and the rain water is carried off by eight stone 
gargoyles. The whole structure, which is built of coursed 
rubble, is treated in an easy чује of Gothic. renaissance. 
The building has a flat roof and wide projecting eaves, and 
verges covered with red Marseilles tiles. The total cost is 
about £6,000, 


THE memorial foundation stone of a new parochial building 
in Benwell Parish was laid on September 30. The building 
is the gift of the sons and daughters of the late Sir Walter 
Scott, and is to be erected to his memory. И will be called 
the Scott Memorial Hall. It is an extension of the existing 
hall, erected іп 1896, and will consist of an enlarged hall on 
the ground floor, seating 400, a basement for billiard-room, 
and a large class-room, with sliding doors, on the first floor. 
The work has been designed by Mr. С. $. Errington, archi- 
tect, Newcastle, and the contractor is Mr. G. H. Mauchlen. 
The cost of the building will be nearly £3,000. The late 
Sir Walter Scott was a generous benefactor to Benwell 
Church, and built the north aisle and spire a few vears ago. 


ТнЕ fourth branch establishment of the Ashington Industrial 
Co-operative Society was opened on September 30 at Hirst. 
ће premises are situated in First Avenue, Hirst, on land 
acquired from the Milburn Estates, Limited. “The ассот- 
modation provided includes large storage and heating cellars, 
grocery, greengrocery and butchers’ shops, and flour weigh- 
ing room. The society recently commenced the erection of 
26 cottages adjoining the premises, with the idea of provid- 
ши a better class of dwelling for such of their members as 
might wish to purchase or rent them. The contractor for 
the whole of the building work is Mr. John Douglass, of 
Hepscott, and the architect for the premises and cottages is 
Mr. L. G. Ekins, of the architects? department of the New- 
castle Co-operative Wholesale Societv. The contract sum 
for the work was 7,759. 
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Ат last Messrs. Douglas and Minshull's fine parish church 
of St. Paul's, Colwyn Bay, is to be completed by the erec- 
tion of a massive tower, which will be nearly оой. high, 
of a dignified character, and with eight belfry windows. 
Situated at the north-west corner of the nave and forming 
the main entrance to the church, it will provide a roomy 
porch, over which will be a class-room, surmounted by the 
ringing-room and belfry, with space for full peal of bells. 
A clock, which can be illuminated at night, will be shown 
on the four walls. Square on plan, with massive buttresses 
at the angles, and built, like the church, of local limestone, 
with red sandstone dressings, the whole will form а 
picturesque group. St. Paul’s was begun 22 vears ago, but 
other pressing needs have prevented the building being com- 
pleted. The tower will cost £3,409, exclusive of clock, 
bells, architect’s fees, and incidental expenses, and Z 2,000 
still remains to be raised. ` 


ON the rsth inst. the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of 
Liverpool opened the new ‘Technical School which has been 
erected by the corporation in Wellington Street, at a cost of 
about 48,000. Тһе building is situated at the corner of 
Wellington Street and Chapel Road, Garston, the main 
entrance being from the latter thoroughfare. On the ground 
floor there are three class-rooms and a special room for 
cookery and laundry work. ‘The accommodation on the first 
floor comprises three class-rooms, a science lecture-room, 
and an office for the superintendent, whilst on the top floor 
are a room for practical bench work, another for practical 
science, in addition to a large art or examination room. The 
building has been treated in a free classic manner, being 
faced with selected grey bricks, with red Ruabon terra-cotta 
dressings. The whole of the work has been carried out from 
plans prepared under the superinteudence of the corporation 
surveyor, and the contractors were Messrs. Turner and Moss, 
of Garston. 


THE “Daily Telegraph” correspondent at New York says Mr. 
Oscar Hammerstein, director of the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, furnished me with the following written 
statement: “London is to have a new opera house to be 
devoted exclusively to grand opera. Mr. Oscar Hammer- 
stein has just now elected to take advantage of an option he 
acquired some time ago with the London County Council, 
and has secured property situated on Kingsway, between 
Kemble and Keeley Streets. He will erect thereon an opera 
house of modern construction, seating Over 3,000 persons, 
including a balcony devoted entirely to boxes numbering 45. 
Mr. Hammerstein will be in London at the end of this month 
personally to supervise the beginning of the erection of the 
building, which he expects to finish in the autumn of next 
vear. I began negotiating for the site,” he said, “about two 
months ago. I have received a letter from my architect in 
London, and, after studying the building laws, I can sav 
with confidence that I shall be able to build an opera house 
ready to open for business next autumn.” 


On the 2nd inst. the new Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Cuthbert at Chester-le-Street was dedicated by the Bishop 
of Hexham and Newcastle (Dr. Collins). The church is 
built in the Anglo-Norman style of architecture, entirely of 
local stone. The design is exceedingly simple. Internally, 
stone columns, grouped in pairs and supporting transverse 
arches, form north and south aisles to the nave. These will 
be used only as passage-wavs, the seats, which are of oak. 
being all in the centre of the church—thus affording everv 
Worshipper an uninterrupted view of the Sanctuary. 
Frosterly marble shafts support the vault of the Sanctuary, 
and also form the Communion rail. The Sanctuary is paved 
with marble in the Terrazzo style. The windows are bv 
Messrs. Atkinson, of Neweastle. Three, in the apse at the 
east end, represent respectively the Sacred Heart, the 
Chalice and Host, and the Pelican. The builders are 
Messrs. Burnett and Son, of Birtley, and the architect Mr. 
Theodor Korner, of Sunderland. The total cost of the 
church and the adjoining Presbytery was almost 15,000. 


THE completed portion of the new church of St. Oswin, 
Stanhope Road, South Shields, was consecreted on Saturday 
last by the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Durham. 
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The edifice occupies a commanding site, almost facing the 
east gate of the west end park in Stanhope Road. It is 
only, however, the first section of the church which is 
eventually aimed at and provided for in the architect’s plans, 
and consists of three bays of the nave, with seating accom- 
modation for 320 people, erected at a cost of 43,400. The 
church is built of brick with stone freely used as dressing 
—Denwick stone inside and Springwell stone outside. The 
facings are of Pelaw brick. When the funds permit the 
nave will be completed, and choir and clergy vestries added, 
and the church will then have accommodation for 500 
people. Some idea of the ambitious nature of the entire 
scheme may be gathered from the fact that the ultimate cost 
will amount to 420,000. Although the unfinished appear- 
ance Of the temporary brick ends of the portion opened on 
Saturday mar the attractiveness of the structure as it now 
stands, it is easy to see from an examination of the sides 
and the interior of the building, that the church when com- 
pleted will be a very handsome one. The architect is Mr. 
Henry Grieves, A.R.I.B. A., of South Shields, and the 
builder Mr. James Young, of Tyne Dock. 

THe Plymouth Corporation undertook to build offices for 
County Court purposes at the rear of the Gutldhall, and to 
lease the building to the Office of Works. Plans were pre- 
pared bv the borough survevor, and after these had been 
approved by the Government Department, the council invited 
tenders for the work, nine tenders being received trom 
Plymouth firms, ranging from 742,059 to 43,649. ‘The 
lowest tender, that of Messrs. Pearn Brothers, was accepted, 
subject to the sanction of the Local Government Board bemg 
obtained to the necessary borrowing powers. The following 
were the tenders sent 1n:—Pethick brothers, Ltd., 44,659; 
A. Andrews, 44,390; J. Crockerell, 54,218; G. Shellabear 
and Son, £4,157; Wakeham Brothers, £3,999; S. Roberts, 
Ltd., £3,998; Lapthorn and Co., 43.074; А. N. Coles, 
£ 3,842 195. 6d.; and Pearn Brothers, 43,649. The plans 
provide for the demolition of a blacksmith shop and certain 
other buildings belonging to the corporation at the rear of 
the Guildhall, and to utilise the land thus cleared and a 
portion of the police vard for the new offices, which will be 
used in conjunction with the existing courts of the judge and 
registrar. The building will consist of a basement, to be 
used for storage purposes, strong rooms. etc. ; on the ground 
floor will be the plaint office, the registrar’s room. the chief 
clerk's office, and a strong room, the first floor will be 
occupied by offices for the high baihff and other officials, 
with a public waiting lobby and а store-room; while the 
caretaker's apartments and retiring-room for the clerks will 
be provided on the second floor. The lower part of the 
structure will be built of limestone, with brickwork above, 
and in addition to the existing entrances from Westwell 
Street, under the large tower, and from the Guildhall Square 
to the Western Law Courts, there will be a third at the top 
of Princess Street-ope. ‘The building has been admirably 
designed to meet all the requirements of county court office 
work, the site and surroundings permit good lighting of the 
rooms, and it is considered that the accommodation will 
prove to be ample, even for future growth of business. Ап 
electric lighting installation is to be made, and the plaint 
office and corridors will be heated by the low pressure hot 
water system. | 


AN account of Mr. Рие large hospital building at 
Denmark Hill was given in the “Evening News” as follows: 
The great out-patients’ department of the new King's College 
Hospital, on Denmark Hill, the building of which began in 
March, 1008, 1s now nearing completion. | Some idea тау 
be gained of the enormous size of the building when it is 
mentioned that each department has its own examination, 
consulting, dressing, operating, and recovery rooms. In the 
children's department whooping cough cases enter Бу a 
separate entrance from the open courtvard into an isolation 
waiting-room. ZX vaulted corridor gives access to the dis- 
pensary, which is so arranged that patients, after receiving 
their medicine. do not again return to the main waiting-hall, 
but leave the building bv a special exit. To the left of the 
court leading into the out-patients” department is the casualty 
block, open day and night, with a special accident entrance 
for verv serious cases. The “twenty-four hour" wards for 
patients under particular observation, situated above the 
casualty department, form a new feature in English hospital 
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construction. They consist of eight glass compartments, 
cross ventilated, each containing a single bed. "The idea 
originated from the Pasteur Institute at Paris. The bathing 
establishment on the ground floor of the out-patients’ depart- 
ment is constructed of glazed bricks with rounded corners. 
It is divided into compartments for men and women, and 
comprises douche, continuous baths {used for scalding cases), 
sulphur, and vapour baths. Above the bathing establish- 
ment, the electrical and dental departments are situated. 
The former comprises the Finsen light room, electrical 
treatment room rendered X-ravs proof by the introduction 
of a sheet of lead between a thin partition of two bricks’ 
thickness, and fitted with electrical baths and electrical 
dressings. The central or administrative block, of which 
the foundation-stone was laid by King Edward in July, 1909, 
has been completed as far as the third storey. In its arrange- 
ment and construction it resembles a huge hotel, round 
which every department of the hospital will be centralised. 
The basement contains the great kitchen, sculleries, larders, 
pastry and store-roums, servants’ mess-rooms, and porters’ 
rooms. On the ground floor are the nurses’ dining hall, the 
board-room, secretarial offices, and bed, sitting, and dining- 
rooms of the resident medical officers. The remaining four 
floors are principally devoted to the matron s rooms, and the 
bed and sitting-rooms of the sisters, nurses, and servants. 
The heating and lighting apparatus of the hespital will be 
buried underground, and a garden constructed above. The 
engine-house, where the electricity is generated by six Diesel 
oil engines, will be 20ft. below ground. The system of 
heating is by steam at low pressure. The ventilation of the 
building is on the vacuum principle. Huge air ducts carry 
the vitiated air to the roof, where it is sucked up by 
enormous fans and dispersed into the atmosphere. The 
architect is Mr. W. A. Рие, F.R.I.B.A., of Jermyn Street. 


— — —M ——— 
JOTTINGS. 


Mr WILLIAM Mason, of Streatham Common, London, S.W, 
retired builder, left 541,183 (£200 in charities). 


MESSRS. HENRY ADAMS AND Son have been called in by the 
Holme Cultram Urban District Council to examine and 
report upon the sea wall at Silloth, which is showing signs 
of failure. 


——— k——— 
TRADE NOTES. 


ThE new Isolation Hospital, West Molesey, is being supplie! 
with Shorland's warm air ventilating patent Manchester 
grates and ventilators by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 
Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


— — —k ——— 


THe *Clavworker" for this month savs:—New stiff-plastic 
brick-making machinery has recently been installed at the 
Lowfield Brick Works of the Vale of Belvoir and Newark 
Plaster Company at Newark. The machinery has been 
supplied and fixed by Messrs. Bradley and Craven, Ltd., of 
Wakefield, and all their latest improvements are to be seen 
at work. The bricks are taken direct from the press to a 
Belgian kiln of 22 chambers. The Vale of Belvoir Com- 
pany has had the whole plant laid out on the most modern 
lines for economy in cost of production, consistent with the 
manufacture of bricks of the best quality, and few vards 
present such an appearance of neatness and simplicity. 
The motive power is supplied by one of Messrs. Marshall's 
under-type compound engines, with feed-water heater, etc. 
A siding from the Great Northern Railway runs alongside the 
kiln. The large pump works of Messrs. Simpson and Сот: 
pany, Ltd., which adjoin these brickworks, are being 
extended, and there is an increasing demand for houses for 
their emplovees. Tt is understood that negotiations are m 
progress which will result in other factories being erected 
in this neighbourhood, so that a busy time is assured. | The 
district is particularly well situated for railway facilities to 
all parts, and sites for factories are obtainable on reasonable 
terms. 
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THE TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION. 


HE many hundreds of exhibits which fil] the Academy 
walls from end to end are undoubtedly somewhat 
bewildering, both in extent and variety. It is soon 

realised that very much of it all, interesting though it may be, 
has no very special lesson or significance for us. The really 
interesting and picturesque old towns which have grown up 
more or less within or around fortifications do not count much 
in the study of the future outlook for Birmingham, Leeds, 
or Manchester. Though London was a walled town, and had 
city gates, the London of to-day has practically sprung up 
in a hundred or two years, and if it had been possible to 
foresee its growth, and to provide a good town planning 
scheme, even much later than the time of Wren, it would 
now have been a fine modern city, instead of a haphazard 
congregation of buildings and streets gathered round a 
nucleus of many old buildings and features which are gradu- 
ally disappearing. Our more completely modern towns and 
cities have been little more fortunate than the older ones, 
and it is certainly high time that their future development 
was taken in hand. The best this exhibition may do for us 
in Great Britain will be to show that these town planning 
problems are being faced in other countries with zeal and 
success. We will first note what is to be seen in regard to 
the greatest city in the world, the congested, awkwardly- 
planned city of London. | 

Amongst the best schemes devised by architects for dealing 
with London is that by Mr. H. V. Lanchester, No. 29, Room 
IL, for a direct route across the middle of London from 
north to south—from the Euston Road to the Kennington 
Road and St. George's Circus. This would form a direct 
link between Waterloo Station and Euston. It has always 
been in this direct north and south trafic London has been 
so deplorably deficient. The new road would debouch right 
and left opposite the south front of the British Museum. 
What would most nearly compete with such a scheme would 
be the continuation of Kingsway along the line of Hunter 
Street out into Euston Road opposite St. Pancras Station. 
Another interesting scheme is that by the President, Mr. 
-eonard Stokes, for treating the buildings flanking the 
entrance to the Mall from Trafalgar Square in a dignified, 
architectural manner in some sort of conformity with Sir 
Aston Webb’s new block of buildings which form the actual 
entrance. This could be done at comparatively small cost, 
though it may be objected that it still more narrows the 
entrance. It is, of course, only a sketch plan. 

One of those fine schemes which should have been foreseen 
and provided for years ago is that by Messrs. Collcutt and 
Hamp, showing two covered bridges crossing the river east 
and west of Waterloo Bridge, and linked together on the 
southern side by a fine southern embankment to the Thames. 

Пе 1$ compelled still to ask whether a southern embank. 
ment 15 finally given up? Another practical and pertinent 
Suggestion is that for a national pleasure garden in Battersea 
Park, No. 13 (11.), by Messrs. Collcutt and ‘Hamp. This 
has been already favourably commented upon in the Press, 
and represents an actual want for London. We wonder that 
our Battersea Minister does not greet such a fine scheme with 
enthusiasm. A great pleasure garden for London would be 
of inestimable value. | 

Another illustration of a great scheme for London improve- 
n "ow пре for practical development, is that shown by 
Ñ r. W. D. Caroe, for the laving-out of the northern 
m London Bridge. Here a result of great dignity 
2-2 E оше тау Бе easily obtained at the re- 
Т 5 of the Pearl Assurance and other buildings round 

out, The whole surroundings of this northern approach 
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to Rennie's fine bridge are at present mean (nay, almost 
squalid!), and when the inevitable rebuilding begins there 
should be no difficulty whatever in realising something of 
Mr. Caroe's comprehensive design. To build something 
almost symmetrical with the present Fishmongers’ Hall on 
the east side of the bridge should be quite practicable, 
especially as this location has been long occupied by the 
Plumbers’ Company, and might well become the home of that 
and other City companies which do not possess halls of their 
own. Mr. Caroe's scheme (a plan of which we publish) adds 
greatly to the amenity of all the immediate surroundings, and 
it is obvious enough that the “betterment” which would 
result would go far to justify the enterprise. 

The visitor must not overlook (as ће is liable to do) Mr. 
Stokes’ plan for a Thames bridge and southern approach to 
St. Paul's Cathedral. It is hung high up on the east wall 
of Room No. I. Studied in comparison with the lay-out 
as proposed by the authorities, this plan of Mr. Stokes' is 
emphatic in condemnation of the broken-backed scheme 
It seems a pity this scheme had not 
been worked in,connection with Professor Pite's scheme for 
a road from the river up to the south front, which is also 
shown here by a perspective view. | 

Another scheme which is sure to command great attention 
as coming within the sphere of practical politics is that for 
the creation of a King Edward the Seventh square out of the 
debacle of Piccadilly Circus, one of the most storm-tossed 
centres in our ill-mannered city. Here all the cross lines of 
traffic would be directed into proper lines of control, and a 
splendid square some 4ooft. long would be created, with 
continuous lines of well-balanced dignified buildings all 
round. . One important fact about this scheme is that the 
western half of it is already agreed upon, and will be carried 
out. It only needs a central Shakespeare memorial theatre, 
or a grand opera house to take up the north side of the 
square, and the rest would be easy. It is difficult to imagine 
a finer site for a great opera house if Denman Street were 
laid back parallel to the square, and a spacious oblong site 
so secured with open colonnades surrounding it. The exten- 
sive blocks of Crown buildings which stand at the six corners 
of Lower Regent Street, Piccadilly, Regent Street Quadrant 
and Glasshouse Street are about to be rebuilt, and the new 
building frontages, which are now approved and the details 
thereof practically settled, will be set back, the old building 
lines improved, and the streets considerably widened, all as 
shown on our accompanying plan. Thus to complete the large 
open space of 4ooft by 240ft., only the two blocks of build- 
ings on the north and east sides, marked respectively A and 
B on the plan, which are not Crown propertv, would remain 
to be dealt with. Under this scheme the projecting front 
of the Café Monico and adjoining buildings would be cut off 
and the east end of this block of buildings extended as shown 
on the plan; while the London Pavilion triangular block 
of buildings would be removed. The Shaftesbury Memorial 
fountain, it 1s suggested, should be removed and re-erected in 
one of the parks where the water could be turned fully on 
and where it would fulfil its original intention of a fountain. 
From the open square thus formed convenient and direct 
access would be afforded to and from the seven important 
and radiating streets, viz., Piccadilly, Regent Street, Glass- 
house Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, Coventry Street through 
to Leicester Square, the Haymarket and Lower Regent 
Street. The present state of Piccadilly Circus is a disgrace 
to London, both from the practical and artistic point of view ; 
it is dangerous as well as ugly, and to form it all up into a 
fine, dignified square as suggested by Mr. Murray would 
be a line of “betterment” for property owners and public 
alike, and would form one of the first really fine features 
of a newer and better London. 

Amongst Professor Adshead’s exhibits are to be found 
two dealing with London. First we note a bird's-eye view 
of an ambitious scheme for clearing out a large space in 
front of the British Museum, with a great semi-circular space, 
so that the whole would be opened out to Oxford Street. 
The plan is hung too high to follow clearly. The next is a 
suggestion he made for the Marble Arch alteration, and 
which would have been infinitely finer than that now adopted. 
Amongst London improvements are also to be noted Mr. 
Norman Shaw's adopted design for the Regent Street 
frontages, the new Piccadilly Hotel, and the plan for pro- 
posed rearrangement of Piccadillv Circus, doing away with 
the very awkward angle now formed at the Café Monico 
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corner. The Regent Street designs, as we all know, are 
adopted, and also a fine frontage to the Circus for Messrs. 
Swan and Edgar’s premises, which is shown by the architect, 
Mr. John Murray, in No. V. The adoption of these designs 
by Mr. Shaw and Mr. Murray seems to lead very easily for- 
ward towards a realisation of Mr. Murray’s fine scheme, as 
shown in No. IV. The exhibits consisting of five framed 
drawings, Хо. 34, 1 to 5, by His Majesty’s Woods and 
Forests Commissioners are amongst the most interesting and 
striking in the exhibition. 

An ingenious, and we should say quite practical, arrange- 
ment is proposed by Mr. Inigo Triggs in No. 37. This is a 
suggestion for a traffic centre and tramway terminal at 
Shepherd’s Bush, so that the trams might run on con- 
tinuous lines round a circular tramway terminal. This sug- 
gests how in many ways architects can do much to add to 
the amenity of our towns. We must not overlook the plan by 
Mr. F. W. Speaight, No. 26 (I.), for a King Edward Place 
at Hyde Park Corner. It is well to have such schemes as 
this before us, and a fine point in this might be the loca- 
tion of important buildings, such as an opera house and a 
Shakespeare memorial theatre on the east and west flanks of 
the Hyde Park Corner. But we cannot see that this is one 
of those spaces which calls for an absolute squaring up, 
which is accomplished by Mr. Speaight in a not very satis- 
factory way. In the same way we may welcome a scheme 
such as Mr. Speaight’s for dealing with the Horse Guards 
Parade, No. 26 (II.), though we cannot approve it wholly. 
The Parade does need squaring up and bringing into some 
dignified relation to the Mall and the York Place, but we 
do not think this is the wav. The fourteen views of London 
squares, lent by Mr. Batsford, are very interesting, and 
suggest that private ownership has done great things for the 
welfare of London. | 

With the many garden сиу plans it would be impossible to 
deal critically. We hope that many of them will impress 
one better when carried out than do those at Letchworth or 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb. The models, however, of 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb, both of the group of houses 
by Messrs. Barry Parker and Unwin, and of the churches 
with their square surroundings by Mr. Lutyens, suggest a 
promise of good results. There is undoubtedly something 
more than a hint of the grand manner in the model of Mr. 
Lutyens’ churches and surrounding buildings, showing that 
quite fine results may be obtained by the proper disposition 
of simple buildings. 

The conceptions of civie grandeur to be seen in Gallery 
No. III. will be anathema to many who have preserved their 
insular prejudices, and who love picturesqueness and indivi- 
duality, and who believe that the highest form of development 
in architecture can onlv take place within lines of some 
restraint, accompanied by the encouragement of individuality. 
Here we see some of the finest architectural drawings which 
have ever been executed, perhaps the finest. In the case of 
some, like that of Chicago (No. 1), a bird’s-eve view show- 
ing its location on the shore of Lake Michigan, afford us the 
pleasure of charming tone and colour and the kind of delight 
to be felt in a beautiful wall paper; the architectural 
interest is almost nothing. In another, hke the proposed 
plaza on Michigan Avenue, we are charmed with a fine 
conventional picture in which a building of severe classic 
type finely dominates the scene with just as much grandeur 
as will leave some sense of scale in relation to the human 
figure. But in others we find the effort to lick creation 15 
so successful that we lose mankind as a unit altogether! We 
are inclined to take man as a unit of measurement, and 
modulate our works with some sense of relation thereto. 
But the tiny specks which betray their nothingness about 
the foot of the elevation of a group of buildings constituting 
the. proposed civic centre at Chicago are out of all relation 
and sympathy with these colossal structures. The lowest of 
the buildings shown in this elevation are about at the limit 
of anv reasonable erection for mankind; the rest can only 
suggest a nightmare of ill-placed matter which might be aiming 
to compete with the mountains and hills of the world. In 
a purely monumental effect, such as the obelisk for Washing- 
ton, there is not the same objection to be raised, though in 
the bird's-eve view its effect is anything but pleasing. Even 
in the beautiful landscane drawing bv Jules Guérin we fee! 
the obelisk something of an intrusion. The series of draw- 
ings illustrating the proposed lay-out of Chicago, with its 
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great civic centre, its harbour and parks, with lagoons 4. 


closed from the sea, command the greatest admiration. Her 
is the dignity which may be obtained from symmetn 
monotony, and uniformity. | There is apparently to ђе n, 
accidental charm, no incidental picturesqueness, and " 
variety. Ав an antidote to the other galleries, where we my 
note the development of old towns in Germany and Austri: 
this large gallery with the American exhibits will be four 
most valuable! In Gallery УТ. the. Greater Berlin compet. 
tion occupies a considerable space. The design whi: 
appears to us the most intelligible and with some distin- 
architectural values in the elevational treatment is th. 
numbered XXI. to XXXV., the third prize designs |; 
Professor Rudoif Eberstadt, Professor Bruno Mohring ar: 
Richard Petersen. 

A series of plans is contributed by Messrs. Mark Н. Jude. 
Son and Havier, to illustrate the generous planning whic: 
distinguished the laying-out of the great London estate, 
during the first half of the 19th century. There are fu: 
plans. On Plan IV. is printed the following :—The ven 
interesting accounts which have just been published of th 
enterprise of Mr. Charlton Humphreys, in acquiring tw 
freehold of the Knightsbridge Estate, must cause those wt, 
have an eve for the improvement of London to see vision. 
One of the first possibilities to suggest itself is the transfer 
of St. George s Hospital from its extremely valuable, bu, 
for the purposes of a hospital, most unsuitable site, to th 
quiet situation of Trevor Square. Such a change would, a: 
one stroke, advantage a great public charity and make avail- 
able the unique site at Hyde Park Corner, in many wai: 
the most conspicuous in the metropolis, for an opera house, 
or other building of like character. London is indebted t: 
the private enterprise of her great landlords for the squares, 
which are some of her chief adornments. May the private 
enterprise of Mr. Charlton Humphreys be equally beneficent. 
—Mark H. Јорсе, 7, Pall Mall, July го, 1909." 

‘Mr. Judge further writes: —“ London affords an admirable 
example of a city which owes much to private enterprise. 
for we are indebted to the generous planning of individual 
owners for the great squares, which are so distinguishing 4 
feature of the Metropolis. So much is this the case that | 
venture to assert that not one of these garden spaces сап 
be pointed to as the outcome of planning on the part of a 
public authority. The facts with regard to the Londo 
squares should be carefully considered at a time when » 
many seem to believe that the only road to improvement 15 
bv wav of State interference." 


---ж--- 


MR. BURNS AND THE CONFERENCE. 


HE value of the Town Planning Conference to architec- 
ture will be apparent to anyone reading the speech 
of the president, Mr. John Burns, who, from his ром 

of vantage as a Cabinet Minister is able to say with force 
and impressiveness much that architects have for years been 
trying to articulate. Тһе boldness of Mr. Burns’ sugges 
tions is refreshing. What he proposes has been proposed 
before, but when our sleepy authorities see that the trenchant 
reforms suggested by the president of the conference are 
regarded by him as practical possibilities, they may wake up 
at last to a serious consideration of the future development 
of London. Mr. Burns would move Charing Cross Station 


` and Cannon Street Station to the south bank of the river, and 


we suppose (though he does not say so) that he would receive 
the thousands of daily passengers who arrive at those stations 
in some well-designed pneumatic tubes, and project them with 
great speed across the river, dropping them on a northem 
boulevard, ready for taxicabs or trams to their various 
destinations! Mr. Burns is also thoroughly alive to the 
necessity of dealing with the new St. Paul's Bridge m such 
a way as to make it lead up to and enhance the beauty and 
impressiveness of our great cathedral of St. Paul's. dti 
most sincerely to be hoped that this result, which is the 
desire of all architects, will ultimately be secured. Mr. 
Burns made a striking point in his address in the follow: 
contrast between Athens and London : —Athens, said he, die 
not have боо mites of railways, 500 ugly stations littered with 
ugly advertisements, gas works, and 7,000 public houses, 
nearly all at street corners, which ought only to be occup! 
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by banks, libraries, post offices, and police stations. F inally, 
Mr. Burns said if he had his way town planning would be 
applied rigorously and at once, but there was one person 
who stood between the Local Government Board, the archi- 
tect, the engineer, the surveyor, and the medical officer, and 
that was the layman who paid the rates and the taxes, but 
he believed the layman, the Philistine, and the economist 
could be converted if they would take the trouble to teach 
them. That conference was the very best thing the London 
architects had ever done for the glory of their city and the 
dignity of their profession. 


-----Ж--- -- 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH SQUARE. 


]онм MURRAY, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


THERE have never been published two equally important and 
practicable schemes of London improvement such as those 
we are able to lay before our readers to-day. At last archi- 
tects are coming to close quarters with the problems which 
confront London. Elsewhere we deal with Mr. Murray's 
well-considered scheme, which, whether as a memorial to 
King Edward or not, comes within the 
realms of possibility, and ought to attract 
serious and sympathetic consideration. Our 
plan of his proposals explains 1tself. 


SUGGESTED NORTHERN 
APPROACHES TO LONDON BRIDGE. 


W. D. Canoe, M.A., F.S.A., Architect. 


AMONGST all the schemes for London im- 
provements, we have seen nothing which is 
more pressing and nothing which 1s more 
practicable or likely of accomplishment 
tnan this which we now publish. Here is 
a veritable centre of all our national 
history and tradition, bound to Londoners, 
and, indeed, to all Englishmen, by the 
strongest sentiments of our national life. 
lt is hemmed in by buildings of the poorest 
class, out of date, and even squalid. It is 
the resort and home of street merchandise 
and trading of the poorest sort, and, whilst 

great shipping companies are stowed away 

down narrow streets, here are sites open to 

the sun and air, with a setting which might be not merely 
fine, but might partake of civic grandeur, and a location in 
the very heart and centre of the whole metropolis. 

‚At the opening of the bridge is the hall of an important 
City company, on an historical site, and setting a keynote of 
dignified classical treatment, which Mr. Caroe has repeated 
on the east side of the bridge, so that the grand manner 
may have a chance of showing on an extended area which 
clearly demands a symmetrical and rhythmical architectural 
design. It is hardly too much to say that the whole mass if 
built up something on the lines here shown, with the Monu- 
ment and the St. Magnus’ tower grouped to the east, would 
form one of the most impressive and dignified architectural 
effects in the whole of ‘London. 

Our small sketch plan indicates roughly the general treat- 
ment of the various blocks of buildings and adjacent 
thoroughfares which Mr. Caroe suggests, and which, to those 
who know the neighbourhood, would appear to transform the 
whole area from the lowest type of trading premises to the 
highest level of fine business structures, such as banks and 
great shipping and other business houses would eagerly 
take up. | 

Briefly put, the object of the scheme is to secure without 
sacrificing commercial values a monumental and symmetrical 
approach to London Bridge. The roadway is widened by 
placing the footwavs under arcades. The Monument and the 
tower of St. Magnus’ Church are opened out, both as seen 
from King William Street and ‘Gracechurch Street, and 
features are made of the stairways leading down to Upper 
Thames Street. The Fishmongers’ Hall is heightened by an 
attic, and a symmetrical building suggested on the east side 
of the bridge. | | | 
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NOTES. 
^ T^ HERE can be no difference of opinion as to the admir- 
abie way in which the President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
spoke at the opening of the Congress at the Guildhall. 
Mr. Stokes is one ot {позе who is able to see a clear issue, 
aud express his thoughts about it in straightforward and 
direct speech. ¿His points as to the new bridge, and the 
forces at work in regard to town planning, were pertinent, 
and, let us hope, persuasive. Following 'Mr. Stokes, Mr. 
Burns spoke so well and so sympathetically to the views of 
architects that we could hardly have secured a better 
advocate even from our own ranks. 


WRiTING before the close of the International Congress on 
the results which it so far suggests, we certainly are justified 
in some hope that for architecture and architects it has 
provided an emphasis of their claims on the thoughts of the 
public, such as has never before been given. Mr. Burns says 
that it has been to him the most brilliant public function. in 
thirty years of public life. In his capacity as a Cabinet 
Minister, and a devoted lover of this great city, he has been 
a tower of strength to the promoters of the Congress, and 
his speeches have been just as emphatic as to the value of 
architecture as architects could desire. He spoke at the 
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Suggested Northern Approaches to London Bridge. 


W. D. Caroe, M.A., B.S.A., Architect. 


banquet of the aloofness of architects, and suggested they 
should come down from their pedestal, sacrifice something of 
their modesty, and mix with the people who are their pay- 
masters: the profession should abandon its reticence and 
remember the saving that modesty was made only for those 
who have no beauty to conceal. This last little proverb will 
make no appeal to Mr. Phillip Webb, Mr. Norman Shaw, 
and certain others, but it perhaps holds the germ of some 
truth which may be wisely realised. 


MANY people, we are sure, now share the opinion of Mr. 
Burns that “there is an enormous improvement coming over 
the architecture of this dear old London of ours," and we 
agree with him that architects may well take heart of grace 
from the increasing interest felt in architecture. | 
iip а P 

Mr. Јонм W. Simpson, the secretarv-genera] of the Confer- 
ence, has earned the gratitude of the Institute and the 
profession by the arduous and able work he has done in the 
office he has held in relation to the conference. Without 
such special effort as this the whole affair would have been 
impossible. No small credit is also due to Mr. Raymond 
Unwin in the organisation and arrangement of the exhibition 
at the Roval Academy. Mr. McAlister and his staff must 
have earned the generous recognition of the Institute for the 
enormous additions to their labours, and Mr. Rudolph Dircks 
has brought his special knowledge and gifts into most 
valuable evidence by his handbook and exhibition of inter- 
esting subjects in the library. | | 


NEVER has there been so fine an architectural exhibition in 
this country, so good in itself and so well displayed, as that 
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which is now housed in the Royal Academy galleries. No AT the same meeting the council agreed to lease sites in 
architect in the country should miss seeing it, for it contains Kingsway. for an opera house and new offices for the Public 
much which would be for the special edification of a country Trustee. These are the sort of buildings one is glad to see 
not noted for the grandeur of its ideas in regard to public in such a thoroughfare. 
buildings. : | — 
— THE first use of the Aldwych site for the French Palace of 
It is well to note apropos of alterations in London streets Arts is to be for stands for 6,000 people for the Coronation 
and frontages, a prevalent but most erroneous idea that an procession, says the "Evening News,” to include private 
open space or square should be crossed by vehicular traffic boxes and three large refreshment rooms. Surely this will 
diagonally. The error of this is emphatically illustrated at provide the first year s interest! 
the Marble Arch, at Piccadilly Circus, and in Trafalgar — 
Square. For some time past Messrs. Collcutt and Hamp have been 


occupied on important improvements to the Savoy Hotel. 
At a cost of over one hundred thousand pounds a new flor 
has been added, and an extension of the river front, with a 
great Improvement to the architectural effect, within some 
eight weeks. The general contractors were Messrs. Leslie 
and Co. We understand that three clerks of works were in 
charge, and to encourage the men and expedite matters all 


THE following note on town planning occurred in Mr. Arthur 
Keen’s Presidential address to the Architectural Association 
on Monday night: Lost opportunities abound in all direc- 
tions. ‘Think how grand must have been the effect of the 
steeple of St. Magnus Church when it stood over the actual 


5 oe ш ridge Sp Progen Or wet ше round, a bonus was promised, and will be paid. The 
view the spire of St. Bride’s Church is as seen from Fleet “Ti 5 = RB ee КОЙ | ; 
Street at the end of the narrow turning that leads down imes” says that the steelwork contract was carried ош 
5 ON | | 
(xi S ек h н OR cr пе | s аки by Messrs. Handyside, of Derby, in one day less than the 
а 5 Б Bed d z 5 three weeks allowed. By a system of preparation in advance 
it to some extent a few years ago; and then consider what and close co-operation between the various firms this ven 
a difference to the aspect of London would have been made expeditious piece of building has been accomplished. It is 
if mere details of town planning such as these had received computed that the lifts and hoists employed for the carrying 
due attention in the past. Our squares are being ruined at out of the work must have travelled some 17,000 miles 
the present time by new buildings utterly out of keeping during the execution of the contract. The new front makes 
with the old ones; the Marble Arch has been made another notable and effective use of Messrs. Doulton’s well- 
ridiculous; wide streets are belittled by buildings far too known Carrara ware. | 
high in proportion to them, and good skvlines are spoilt by "S 
horrible erections towering up from the back of buildings as THE restoration of the moat at Hampton Court Palace has 
if architectural design in cities were a matter of front now been completed, says the “Times,” and as soon as the 
elevation and nothing else. It is time that errors of this work has been inspected by the Office of Works, it is ex- 
kind were checked, and if town planning is properly studied pected that orders will be given to remove the hoarding. 
and followed up by architects public opinion will soon follow. Under the direction of Mr. Edwin Chart, resident survevor 
at the palace, the work of restoration has been executed bv 
For the London memorial to the late King Edward the fol- his own staff, and so well has it been done that it harmonises 
lowing gentlemen bave been appointed an executive com- perfectly with the rest of the buildings. Happily, during 
mittee, and it is worth noting there is not a single architect the excavations plenty of the thin flat bricks, of which the 
upon it! : —Lord Strathcona, Earl Cadogan, Lord Rothschild, palace was built, were unearthed, and the masonry for the 
Lord Desborough, the Earl of Plymouth, Lord Blyth, Lord parapets and embrasures will soon tone down to match the 
Redesdale, Mr. Balfour, M.P., Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A., older portions of the adjacent buildings. On either side of 
the Hon. Sir Schomberg McDonnell, the Hon. Harrv the moat bridge which now forms the entrance to the palace 
Lawson, M.P., Chairman of the Stock Exchange, Sir George stand five octagonal columns exactly similar in design to 
Faudel-Phillips, Chairman of the London County Council, those on the top of the great hall, and upon these heraldic 
General Sir Dighton Probyn, Mr. Hayes Fisher, M.P., figures are to be placed like those which adorned the 
Chairman of the Baltic, Sir Joseph Savory, Mr. Butlin, the original bridge in Cardinal Wolsey's time. А substantial 
Lord Mavor, Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Johnston, Mr. Sheriff oak bridge has been built on the extreme right of the moat 
Buckingham, Lord Farquhar, Earl Carrington, T.ord Claud to give access to Lord Wolseley’s quarters, and on the left 
Hamilton, M.P., Lord Revelstoke, Lord Avebury, Гога of the moat an oak staircase has been erected near the 
Knollys, Mr. Lewis Harcourt, M.P., Sir J. Stirling-Maxwell, apartments of Lady Gifford, whose garden was taken away 
Sir Frederick Banbury, M.P., Mayor of Westminster, for the purpose of the excavation, and who now has access 


Governor of the Bank of England, Мг. Sydney Buxton, M.P., to the lawn at the bottom of the moat. 


Master of the Mercers’ Company, Master of the Grocers’ e " 
Company, Mr. S. Hope Morley, Sir Richard Stapley, Chair- SIR ISIDORE SPIELMANN, Director for Art of the Exhibitions 
man of Llovd's, Mr. Deputy Matthew Wallace, Sir Thomas Branch of the Board of Trade, writes:—" For the infor- 
Barlow, and the Lord Mayor- Elect. | ' mation of those who have already promised to contribute 
a works of art to the International Fine-Arts Exhibition to be 

THE question of the new St. Paul's Bridge came up at held in Rome early next year, and for the benefit of those 
Tuesday’s meeting of the County Council, when Гога also to whom application for the loan of additional works 
Alexander Thynne, chairman of the Improvements Com- will shortly ђе made, it may be stated that the Exhibitions 
mittee, stated that he did not think that any proposal had Branch of the Board of Trade is on this occasion itself erect- 
actually been made to the County Council by the City ing the building, which is completely isolated, and will be 
Corporation with regard to St. Paul’s Bridge. The matter fire-resisting, and every precaution is being taken to ensure 
was informally discussed at a conference held in June with its safety. Owners of art-treasures need have no fear of risk 
the Bridge House Estates Committee of the Corporation, from fire, and may with confidence accede to the request 
when, after considerable discussion, it was agreed that the of the Roval Commission and Exhibitions Branch of the 
County Council should be recommended to contribute half Board of Trade, and safely lend them for exhibition. It 
of the cost of the widening of St. Paul’s Churchyard may further be added that few cities are provided with so 
between Cannon Street and Cheapside, and that the council’s abundant a water supply as the City of Rome.” 
contribution should not exceed £300,000. It was under- | u 
stood that the cost of the new bridge and of the approaches THE “Dailv Telegraph” says the Office of Works is striving 
thereto would be borne by the Bridge House Estates, and to bring the sanitary arrangements of the House of Lords 
would not be chargeable against the rates. The question up to date. The old earthenware drains are being Super 
was discussed at the conference in June, when the chairman seded by iron pipes, which are encased in brickwork, an 
of the Highways Committee was asked if it were a question have sealed junctions, for greater convenience when the 
between the building of a new bridge at St. Paul's and the necessity for repairs arises. In process of time the House 
widening of the Southwark Bridge, which alternative he would of Commons will be dealt with in a similar manner. 

prefer. With the assent of his colleagues, the chairman of 

` he Highways Committee said that of the two he would IN his very interesting lecture on “Modern Methods of 


prefer the construction of a new bridge at St. Paul's. Brickmaking,” Mr. Alfred B. Searle, Ph.D., has the follow 
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ing: In building-bricks, the chief progress made by the 
introduction of machinery and modern methods has been in ' 
the direction of producing bricks of more accurate shape, or 
greater strength, and of more regular colour and pleasing 
appearance, and yet all these advantages, great and notable 
as they are, have been accompanied by such remarkable 
reductions in the cost of production that reports are in cir- 
culation, on apparently good authority, that, in one district 
at least, bricks can be obtained in any quantity for six 
shillings per thousand, plus railway charges! This price 
can, of course, only be a temporary one, but the average 
cost in other parts of the country is little more than half 
what it was some thirty years ago. This result, obtained by 
the combination of the chemist, the engineer, and the kiln 
constructor, is, therefore, one which eminently deserves the 
recognition of all interested in "the encouragement of arts 
and manufactures." These four Cantor lectures at the Royal 
Society of Arts are to be obtained, in pamphlet form, for one 
shilling, and will greatly interest architects. 


* 
COMPETITIONS. 


Mr. Н. P. Burxe-Downinc, F.R.I.B.A., has been 
appointed assessor in the competition for the new institution 
for blind and deaf children, to be erected at Gorleston-on- 
Sea. The competition is limited to East Anglian architects. 


THE result of the competition for a public hall, etc., at 
Denbigh, is as follows:—ıst premium of ‘£75, Messrs. 
Porter and Elcock, of Colwyn Вау; 2nd premium of 430, 
A. Farndale, of Kilton Lodge, Brotton, 5.0. Yorks.; and 
the 3rd premium of £20, Messrs. Macintosh and Newman, 
of Birkbeck Bank Chambers, High Holborn, London. 


Tue result of the Belfast University Competition is as 
follows: Accepted design.—W. H. Lynn, Donegall Square, 
North, Belfast. Second premiated design.—Messrs. Henry 
Tanner, F.R.I.B.A., and F. Dare Clapham, F.R.I.B.A., 
12, Regent Street, London. Third premiated design.— 
Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie and Son, 13, Waterloo 
Place, London. All the designs will be publicly exhibited 
in the Examination Hall of the University for seven days 
beginning on Tuesday, October 11. 


THE committee of the Tingley Working (Men's Club and 
Institute, Tingley, West Ardsley, invite designs for their new 
club premises, but the prize of five guineas is surely 
inadequate. 


© 


THE TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE. 


N Monday the inaugural meeting was held in the 
Guildhall, and the Lord Mayor, who was accompanied 
by the Lady Mayoress, attended in state to welcome 

the large gathering of members present. Before the pro- 
ceedings began, Miss Barbara Stokes and Miss Angela 
Stokes, the little daughters of the President of the Royal 
Institute, presented a bouquet to the Lady Mayoress, and a 
copy of the conference badge to Mr. Burns. 

The Lord Mayor, in welcoming the members of the con- 
ference to the Guildhall, remarked that some places at 
least would be greatly improved by a little alteration. 

Before calling on the President of the Local Government 
Board, Mr. Stokes said it was Mr. Burns and his Town 
Planning Act which had made that meeting possible, and he 
felt sure that the right hon. gentleman in his address would 
show how best to take advantage of a most useful Act. 
Owing to the large-minded policy of the Royal Academy of 
Arts in lending their splendid galleries in Burlington House, 
they had been able to get together an exhibition the like of 
which had never been seen before in this country, if, indeed, 
in any other. They were very grateful to a number of 
foreign countries and cities for responding so generously to 
their demand for co-operation and for lending the plans of 
their various great schemes, a number of which would open 
the eyes of many present, even, perhaps, those of their hon. 
president himself. They must not forget either to give a 
hearty welcome to their foreign members, and to the repre- 
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sentatives of many great corporations and important socie- 
ties. Speaking of the Town Planning Act, he said, of course 
architects thought it did not. go quite far enough, and they 
would like to have seen some more precautions taken to 
ensure effective planning from an architectural standpoint. 
Probably, however, Mr. Burns feit that, as architects would 
have a good deal to do with the preparations of plans under 
his Act, it would be their fault if these plans were not all 
they might be. At present towns were only popular with 
the poor, who flocked in large numbers into them; whilst 
the well-to-do, or aS many as were able, all flocked in the 
other direction. Might not this be because our towns were 
thoughtlessly laid out, and badly arranged as places in which 
to live with comfort, without injury to health? It would be 
obviously to the advantage of the owners of town property 
if people were keener to live closer to their work, and if 
towns were made more attractive and healthy in themselves 
people would gladiy live in them, and so save the time and 
expense now involved in getting to and from their work, 
shopping, schools, and theatres. That Paris was always so 
popular was largely due to the fact that it was well laid 
out. Humanity was very sensitive to surroundings. Open 
up vistas, plant trees and fountains, give light and air and 
music, and they would not recognise the next generation. 
If every town had a regular improvement rate and a well- 
considered plan, which was now provided for under the Act, 
improvements might be carried out quietly and regularly, 
and as opportunity arose, and without the trouble and 
expense of going constantly to Parliament. 

He would ask the Corporation of the City to consider most 
carefully the lay-out of the great new bridge which they 
were about to build across the Thames. He knew it was 
intended to have the bridge itself properly designed, but the 
approaches to a bridge were as important as the bndge 
itself, if not more so, and it was these approaches which 
he feared had been treated with more regard to economy 
than to the fine effect which such a great work demanded. 
Improvements, to be real improvements, should, of course, 
be thought out by the right people, who should never forget 
to keep at least one eye always on the future. If the police, 
however, were to design improvements, as he understood had 
lately been practically the case in London, then the Chief 
Commissioner must attend a course or two of lectures on 
civic design, апа study town planning under competent 
direction. ‘The proper regulation of traffic was one thing, 
and a most important thing, but it was not everything, as 
they could easily see to their cost by looking at the recent 
Hyde Park Corner improvement. Again, improvements 
should form part of a comprehensive scheme, and should not 


be isolated efforts which might have to be dealt with again. 


In towns there was sadly wanted a benign despot to say: 
“This thing is wanted, and shall be done,” and “ That thing 
will become necessary before long, and must be provided 
for.” The Town Planning Act went some way in this direc- 
tion, but only in a permissive manner, and his despot was 
omitted, and for a good many of the “mays” he should like 
to see “must.” He knew he was on dangerous ground, but 
if they could not have his despot, then how anything short 
of the municipalisation of the necessary land was ever going 
to get us out of the difficulty, he failed to see. Without it, 
there were so many conflicting interests to deal with; with 
it, we should have but the common good to think of. With- 
out it, the expense was often prohibitive; with it, this diffi 
culty would largely disappear. Without it, an awful effort 
was necessary every time a step had to be taken; with it, 
every step would be a pleasure. However, the new Act was 
undoubtedly a great step in the right direction. 

Mr. Burns prefaced his address by asking to be allowed, 
as their honorary president, and on behalf of the Рпте 
Minister and his Majestv's Government, to welcome that 
large, distinguished, and international congress to that old 
and beautiful hall in the ancient City and County of London. 
Не also wished to thank the Royal Academy for their 
generous assistance in providing the most useful and human 
exhibition he had ever seen within its walls, and to thank 
all the Governments and their officials who had contributed 
to make the exhibition so brilliant a success. They 
welcomed the conference to that city and to London because 
architects wanted no reminding that it was the London that 


. Wren beautified with his fifty-five churches, his great 


cathedral, his Chelsea and his Greenwich Hospitals. As a 
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humble layman he might say that Wren was perhaps in many 
respects not only their greatest architect, but also”a master 
builder of whom the British race could reasonably be proud. 
He had a right to say that, because the anniversary of his 
birthday was the same as Wren's. They welcomed the 
conference to London also because this was the city which 
William Blake, the artist and the poet, idealised in his 
wonderful fantasies as a London ` builded over with pillars 
of gold." ‘Delegates would see, coming from the purelv archi- 
tectural and artistic to the severely engineering, some 
magnificent structures worthy of the greatest mén of anv 
country and of all time. “They would see Rennie's Waterloo 
Bridge and Bazalgette's beautiful Embankment. They 
should also not forget to see how the engineers of the 
L.C.C. did their best to make even tunnels clean and 
decent, and, in so far as a tunnel could be artistic, Rother- 
hithe and Blackwall tunnels were good steps in the right 
direction. If the delegates wished to see London as it only 
could be seen from an artistic and architectural point of view, 
they must get up at sunrise. Those delegates who shared 
his view about the witchery of Westminster would be im- 
pressed by the history of its wonderful abbey, and the 
spacious dignity of the glorious hall, as they impressed him 
when he was a Westminster apprentice. They found there 
history in tabloid. Alternately palace and prison, Parlia- 
ment Hall and justice seat, nowhere in the world could there 
be seen a greater or more magnificent and dignified building 
than Westminster ‘Hall. 

In London they could see 400 garden squares, gardens, 
and crescents, some open, some closed, but all accessible to 
eve and ear, the happiest, healthiest, luckiest bits of town- 
planning ever done, inspired by enlightened, self-interested, 
private owners—and here and there an esthetic duke, 
marquis, ог earl—who had given to London a priceless 
heritage, and the public authorities responsible for London's 
development must do everything in their power to secure 
every square yard and blade of grass therein. 

Cities were not merely emporiums for goods, centres for 
commerce and trade. They were something more than a 
mere cash nexus. They were places where utility, comfort, 
and beauty could be and ought to be combined. It was im- 
possible in many cities for homes to be other than noisy, 
squalid shelters. The mean street produced the mean man, 
the tired woman, and the unclean children. Environment 
in youth was of enormous influence in the personal and civic 
education of the future citizens. In England they had made 
great strides in connection with the town planning movement 
—greater strides, considering their ancient difficulties, than 
any other country in the world. And they ought to, because 
domestic architecture had been their pride. At Bournville, 
Port Sunlight, Hampstead, and other places could be seen 
some of the most beautiful domestic architecture that could 
be found in any part of the world. The upper and middle 
classes generally were being fairly well provided for, and 
now the artisan was clamouring for something better than 
а hovel. Those responsible must see that the labourer was 
provided with infinitely better housing and street accom- 
modation than he now secured. 

The great town planning movement must not end in a few 
cities getting all the talent, most of the money, and the best 
of the improvements. The East-end wanted “ West-ending” 
in its reconstruction. Wigan had got to be taken in hand 
as well as Westminster. Bermondsev needed it more than 
Belgravia. For reasons industrial, social, commercial, and 
Imperial, town planning must go hand in hand with better 
housing, wider roads, higher wages and increasing sobrietv. 
Town planning was very belated, but it was not too late. 
Hitherto the mere owner without foresight had been reallv 
wasteful because he thought parsimony was есопоту. 
Therefore he had narrowed the streets, contracted the rooms, 
and looked upon a beautiful vista as the eighth deadly sin. 
That had got to be altered, and it was no use their pitching 
into Mr. Jerry Builder too much. Mr. Property Owner, 
who often unloaded on the jerry-builder and architect much 
of the responsibility he should take upon himself, had 
littered the earth with his squalid tenements and his ignoble 
Streets. ¿He believed that the landlords as well as the rate- 
Payers would benefit if thev did what the best architects 
Were advising them to do. ` 

Might he give to the Citv of London a suggestion? Why 
should they not, in constructing the new bridge over the 
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r hames, make St. Paul's the central vista? Why not kill 
two birds with one stone, aye, three if they liked Let 
them get rid of the Southwark Bridge and Cannon Street 
and put Cannon Street Station on the Surrey side, and have 
à handsome bridge there. He was willing to draft the plans 
Then there was the Charing Cross Railway 
€. Let the station be put on the Surrey side with a 
fine facade, and a new bridge, a replica of Waterloo Bridge 
tnree times its width, be built. | 

Speaking of the exodus of people from the centre to the 
suburbs of London, he said that unless those areas co- 
operated with the London County Council and the City of 
London sensibly, and in a neighbourly way, Parliament and 
the larger areas would be driven for their own self-protection 
twenty or fifty years hence to deal less liberally with those 
areas than would otherwise be the case. The great merit of 
the Town Planning Act was that both areas could join action, 
and, in conjunction with private owners, could commence at 
once as regarded the laying-out of districts. The Act had 
not been in effective Operation more than six months, but 
already twenty-six local authorities were preparing schemes, 
and many other authorities were considering the application 
of the Act to their problems. 


bridge. 


------Ж----- 


BELFAST UNIVERSITY СОМ PETITION. 


ASSESSOR’S REPORT. 


ГЕ assessor's report on the competition designs for the 
proposed enlargement of the Queen's University, 

Belfast, is as follows : —Gentlemen,—I have very 
carefully examined the 57 designs sent in in competition for 
this work. The majority of the competitors follow very 
closely the suggestions made to them, as representing the 
views of the senate, for the placing of the blocks; but one 
competitor, the author of the design marked No. 12, has 
very largely availed himself of the provision in Clause 3 of 
the conditions, that competitors were “free to suggest any 
other sites they may consider preferable,” and he places one 
of the new blocks for physics, zoology, etc., on the south 
side of the existing quad, and the other block on the west 
side internally, thus completing the quad and concentrating 
the buildings. This arrangement, he points out, permits the 
library to be extended on the west side, thus leaving the 
entrance from University Square uninterfered with, and he 
further suggests a site for the hall, as a pendant to the 
library on the other side of the main buildings. The whole 
scheme is, in my opinion, a very masterly one, and the best 
submitted in the competition. The author suggests housing 
portions of the physics and other departments in the exist- 
ing buildings: this may or may not be desirable, but, as he 
also provides the two blocks asked for, this can be decided 
later in conference with those concerned. The president’s 
house would remain with certain alterations, and his outlook 
for the present would be undisturbed. 

I further consider that the second best design submitted is 
that ‘numbered 32, and the third that numbered 48. 

I have had the advantage, on the question of cost, of the 
advice of Messrs. W. H. Stevens and Sons, survevors, who 
have made an independent estimate of the probable cost 
of these three designs, and who are of opinion that (exclu- 
sive of апу special foundations) either of them could be 
executed within the то per cent. margin of the sum mentioned 
in the conditions of £52,000. | 

I therefore advise that, subject to the conditions laid 
down in the Clauses 12 and 15 in the conditions and 
instructions to competing architects, the author of the design 
marked No. 12 be appointed architect to the new buildings, 
that the author of design marked No. 32 be paid a premium 
of £130, and that the author of design No. 48 be paid a 
premium of тоо. 

| T am, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
ASTON WEBB. 


The Members of the Senate of Queen's University, 
Belfast: 
19, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, 
October т, тото. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ADDRESS BY ARTHUR KEEN, F.R.I.B.A., PRESIDENT. 


E publish the salient points in Mr. Keen’s address, 
delivered on Monday night. 

The views of science are never crystallised: they 
deal with facts, and therefore advance 1s inevitable whenever 
sufficient basis for it is offered, however distasteful it may 
be to those whose opinions may have to change; but art 
being a matter of personal feeling and expression, and free 
from compulsion, is therefore conservative. .Ког architec- 
tural design to be real and living it must be so intimately 
related to construction and to practical requirements as to 
be inseparable; and this can only become possible if the 
architect 1s an intelligent imaginative artist, able to turn his 
back, if necessary, on all preconceived ideas, but at the 
same time utterly unable to do anything that is not instinct 
with beauty. 

It may be, as Professor Lethabv has suggested, that great 
developments might follow from dealing with the problems 
of the architect from the scientific standpoint, and I can 
well believe that it might be so if the average architectural 
undertaking were of a monumental character, or of such 
magnitude as the Albert Hall; but one can onlv feel that the 
scientific basis can hardly apply in general architectural 
design. But Professor Lethabv makes use of one notable 
expression in his recent Paper, which was that " True 
originality is to be found by those who, standing on the limits 
of the sphere of the known, reach out to some apprehen- 
sion and understanding of what is bevond; it is the next 
step in orderly development." That is to say, we must have 
full knowledge of the art of the past before we can produce 
original conceptions of any value. He himself has given us 
ample illustration of this in his own work: for it is full of 
originality and charm, but it proceeds from study of such 
close and accurate character as very few people are capable 
of. The terrible vagaries of the “New Art,” if art it can 
be called, afford sufficient indication that it is past the 
power of man to originate anything beautiful; he can only 
proceed from what is known and from what is around him, 
with the beauty of nature as his chief inspiration. 

john Ruskin did not hesitate to put the whole matter in 
the few forcible words: " All noble art is the expression of 
man's delight in the beauty of God's handiwork.” Perhaps 
he applied this principle to architecture in too narrow a wav, 
not realising sufficiently that the essential basis of architec- 
tural design is contrivance’ to meet certain purposes and 
constructive requirements, and that a building 1s in the first 
place and of necessity constructional, organic and utilitarian, 
a great part of its interest depending on the way in which 
these necessities are met, but at the same time there are 
abundant cases where he took a more liberal view, as, for 
instance, in the “Seven Lamps," where he says: “Тһе value 
of architecture depends on two distinct characters: the one 
the impression it receives from human power; the other the 
image it bears of the natural creation" ; although even then 
he was speaking rather of the handling of material in orna- 
ment and detail than in structure. I regret exceedingly the 
contemptuous tone in which John Ruskin's views are spoken 
of to-day, often by those who have not one-tenth part of the 
right that he had to speak with authority. They have their 
limitations, but at апу rate thev take the highest standard 
of criticism that has ever been taken; and T doubt whether 
any exception can be taken to them on the positive side. He 
never gave his admiration to anvthing unworthv of it, and if 
he refused it to much that we now find pleasure in, it was 
onlv because his hatred of the later phases of the Renais- 
sance in Italy led him into prejudices that were often 
unreasonable. 

I think it may be claimed, in spite of Ruskin himself, that 
the great qualities of architectural art which he compared to 
seven lamps are those which distinguish all noble architec- 
ture, Classic as well as Gothic. They find some expression 
in the great buildings of all times and places, from the 
solemn temples of the Egvptians to the latest Roman Catholic 
Cathedral. | | 

The means and methods of expression have varied in everv 
age. At one time the churchman, and the mason have 
worked side bv side in contrivance, arrangement, and con- 
struction; at another the eager artist of the Renaissance has 
left the paint-brush or chisel and built great frowning walls 
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of rusticated masonry, has played with light and shadow in 
sunlit columns and great overhanging eaves or cornices, or 
has enjoyed the excitement of daring feats of construction: 
or, again, the religious earnestness of the Gothic revivalisı 
has striven to win back the secrets of the ancient master 
and to do something worthy of the faith, ideals, and tradi. 
tions of an ancient church. There is no lack even [офу 
of ideals or of teachers, from those who want us to “think 
imperially” in matters of design, to those who would make all 
beauty grow out of the character of material and the capa. 
city of the craftsman. All have their place—all are right 
and all are wrong: some think we should go back to absolute 
simplicity and thereby be sure not to offend good taste. 
Others hold that, while renouncing architecture, so called. 
in favour of mere sound building, we must offer our clients 
the gratification that comes from harmonious blending of 
colours, ingenious arrangements of materials, tool-marks 
instead of mouldings in stone and wood, and the texture of 
handiwork instead of the smug perfection of the machine. 
Others, again, go to another extreme and say we are to train 
our students in the art of arranging noble masses of building 
in dignified piles with all the wealth of elaboration that 
columns and entablatures, dome, vault, and lantern, state^ 
terrace and wide-reaching colonnades can give them. Fach 
method is right in its way, and simplicity is as dehghtful in 
a Devonshire rectory as the art of the craftsman in a village 
church; or the grandeur of dignified elaboration in a 
national building ; but the main test of all design is fitness. 
and it is not by designing palaces that one will leam to 
build a village school; not bv working in a plasterer's shop 
that we can gain such skill as Soane displayed in the won. 
derful interiors he contrived, or that Bodlev used in building 
his great church at Pendleburv. I do not undervalue the 
training in handicraft at all; it is most valuable; it helps a 
man to an appreciation of what we may call "values" in 
material and workmanship. It adds te his pleasure ani 
interest in his work, and makes him understand the respect 
that is due to the workman. But it must onlv be accesson 
to his studies in the things that concern the architect as 
distinguished from the builder and the craftsman. The archi- 
tecture of cities has to be learnt as architectural design and 
not as craftsmanship ; and there is no better way of learning 
it than bv the orderly methods of а well-organised school 
such as ours. 

You voung men are enjoying advantages not at present 
realised. You are being taught things, as part of vour 
regular equipment, that vour seniors have often had to learn 
with great difficulty and at very short notice when called 
upon to put them into use. I urge vou to make yourselves 
masters of all that can be taught in the schools about the 
material of design: all about windows, piers, columns. 
tracery, parapets, vaults and arches and pediments ; about 
the placing of sculpture, the uses of ornament and its scale 
and forms. How the Romans built their vaults and arches 
and the 13th centurv masons theirs, and what the value ol 
each kind was when done. Learn how spires are placed on 
towers, and how each method affects the outline, and wherein 
the outline of a good steeple varies from a bad one, and how 
the difference has been achieved. Learn how heralón 
should be used, and what relation it should bear to other 
decorative work. Learn why foliage should be formal and 
conventional in some places, and free and natural in others. 
Study until vou know it as a matter of instinct where animal 
forms or figure sculpture may be full size or more, and when 
thev should be small. Learn how far the disposition of à | 
medieval cathedral is due to its uses and how far to M 
structure, and how each may need to be modified in the 
present day to meet altered conditions without violating 
principles of design or construction. 


When you have mastered such things, and so made then 
part of your equipment as to use the knowledge of them 
without conscious effort, then and not till then will you be 
able to make vour art adapt itself to the new methods. 
materials, and requirements of progressive civilisation. Pit 
it is in this respect that you will enjoy greater advantages 
than the men of the generation before you: you vill have 
greater ease and adaptability, more confidence in treading 
new paths, and more certainty of success in solving n" 
problems. I could point to many cases where such adapta- 
bility has heen shown with distinguished success, althoug 
not as many as one could wish; but as an instance I might 
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point to the great halls in the Bank of England which 
always appeal to me as remarkable instances of the use of 
the dome and vault in a modern commercial building without 
any of the restraint that comes of mere copyism. But things 
of this kind are only to be done when your knowledge of 
architectural forms and features is well grounded and very 
comprehensive. 

The schools of the Royal Academy are open to those who 
have attained to a fair degree of proficiency here, and are 
the proper place for the extension of the training begun 
here. Here the student is taught how to design, and with 
what materials he is to express his ideas and intentions. At 
the Academy he is given the opportunity of exercising his 
capacity under the guidance of those who have reached the 
highest position in their profession ; of studying if he wishes 
the kindred art of sculpture; of association with men who 
` are making their way to good positions as painters and 
sculptors; of hearing lectures by the most capable profes- 
sors that can be found, and of competing for such prizes as 
are not to be won anywhere else in this country. But let 
me sav emphatically that the Royal Academy is not in апу 
sense an elementary school, and no greater mistake can be 
made than to go there too early; for it is quite possible for 
a man to gain admission there before he is sufficiently well 
grounded to hold his own or to derive any adequate benefit 
from the opportunities it affords. 

One thing that might well be learnt here, and that I 
should like to see our students enthusiastic about, is really 
good drawing. We all regret that the architect can no longer 
live at his building and design it in bricks and stones, and 
with experimental lines and masses on the site. He has to 
do it on paper, and the better he can draw the more 
successfully, generally speaking, he will design. And 
further, pictorial drawing is a valuable means of study, as 
showing the student how much the appearance of a building 
depends on broad effects of light and shade and colour. 

For its own sake sheer power of draughtsmanship is some- 
thing worth attaining; the personal pleasure of it greater 
even than the pleasure of writing and speaking well; the 
control of things that it gives; its value as an attainment— 
always worth money, even if everything else should fail. 1 
am not speaking of the mere quick and facile delineation of 
a building by lines on paper, but of something far bevond 
that: the power of conveying the impression of light and 
shadow, of the modelling of surfaces, the vitality and move- 
ment of animal forms, the subtle grace of leaves and stems 
and flowers. Not even the conventional school of art 
stippied and shaded studies, fine and perfect as thev often 
are, but that which comes from free, forcible and broad, 
but withal subtle, sensitive and refined use of pencil, chalk 
and colour. Studies from living models, drawings of orna- 
ment such as Alfred Stevens or Morris made, or of tracery 
and carving with the fidelitv and grace of Ruskin's work. 
The kind of drawing that comes from the constant practice 
of literally every dav; the habit of one's life. I am fully 
alive to the danger of good draughtsmanship in the hands 
of a bad designer. It is aptly illustrated by what Mr. 
Roosevelt said recently about the gift of oratory: that it was 
one of the foremost essentials to good citizenship, but that 
if it enabled the orator to persuade his hearers to put false 
values on things it merely made him a power for mischief. 
“Unless,” he said, “the oratory does represent genuine con- 
viction based on good common sense and able to be translated 
into efficient performance, then the better the oratory, the 
greater the damage to the public it deceives.” The same 
thing is true of draughtsmanship, although the effects of it 
are not, perhaps, so serious; but in one respect good 
draughtsmanship presents a still greater danger because it 
deceives the author himself, as well as the public. I think, 
however, it is obvious that if a man is capable of conceiving 
a beautiful thing, he is at an enormous disadvantage if he 
18 not able to express it on paper in any adequate way, and 
the difficulty and trouble of getting his intention realised in 
stone or metal will be greatly increased if he cannot show 
others, as well as imagine for himself, what he wants. It is 
one of the greatest aids to an architect in making him 
efficient and definite in his control of building work, just as 
the power of clear incisive expression in works 15 to the 
lawyer. 

This matter of efficiency is very important ; a well-known 
authority on matters of economy and finance recently returned 
from a long visit to America told me that what impressed 


him most forcibly there was the extraordinary efficiency of 
everybody and everything; and he proceeded to discuss the 
effect of it in the enormous production of wealth and 
the increase of capital; but the same thing obtains 
through the whole of civilised life, from a teacher in a board 
school to the President of the Board of Trade, or the Bishop 
of London—the value of efficiency is beyond computation : 
problems, to a power of administration and effective control, 
to the nght use of knowledge and the power of acquiring 
and developing it is the greatest asset wherewith a young 
man can be started in the world, the one thing that is to be 
depended on with confidence. Efficiency made the Japanese 
successful in their war, and made Darwin the prophet of 
modern science. Ап architect is judged by what he does, 
and not by what he might or could do under more favourable 
conditions; and this means that he must have the capacity 
for getting his own way and carrying things through to a 
successful issue. He must have authority, and speak with 
no uncertainty or diffidence, or he will create mistrust; but 
unless his authority is based on sound judgment and know- 
lelge, the ultimate impression he will create will be worse 
than if he had hesitated about even the simplest matters of 
detail. And he must have sufficient tact to know wben to 
accept guidance and when to take matters into his own hands 
and act on his own responsibility. — No. one knows the 
troubles a successful architect has been through, but the 
great point is that Ze had the best of the battle, and not 
they. 

The point Í want to bring home to you in this connection 
is this: that for good or evil the whole trend of legislation 
and of public opinion nowadays is in the direction of more 
and more action bv the State and the municipalities in 
matters that were formerly dealt with not at all, or by private 
enterprise. ‘The effect being that things in which building 
is concerned are done, and will be done on a large and ever- 
increasing scale: public and official buiklings are wanted ; 
official control is extended and will call for svstematic and 
orderly procedure; public interest will be more and more 
drawn to the subject, and a more general appreciation and 
more intelligent attitude towards it will result, so that the 
need of capacity and efficiency, such as will naturally be 
associated with a recognised school or system of architectural 
treatment must be more and more strongly felt, and in this 
way the value of good academic methods is going to be seen. 
Methods which cannot fail to raise the average of capability, 
although they have always the danger of conducing to 
formalism and checking initiative. I confess to a good deal 
of reserve in advocating the departure from the older methods 
of training, because here in England our domestic and 
ecclesiastical architecture has reached a higher degree of 
excellence than elsewhere, and this quality has resulted from 
the pupilage system combined with the ardent, enthusiastic 
and even feverish study of old models, and admiration of 
the work of a few recognised leaders. — Let us hope that 
both courses will continue to a sufficient extent to act and 
react on each other, and produce the kind of architecture 
that Inigo Jones’ work is the best illustration of that I can 
suggest: buildings in which, with all their correctness and 
lovalty to precedent, the distinction lies in the freshness and 
the sense of elasticity and ease that are inseparable from art 
in its true sense, whatever direction it is used in. In fact, 
john Ruskin's Lamp of Life again—the personal force and 
imagination of the artist showing through the regularity and 
formalism of Classic design just as it does through the 
seriousness of the constructive problems of the builders of 
the Gothic cathedrals. 

We are no doubt living in a period of transition, for the 
intense flame of the Gothic revival has died down, but it can 
hardlv be claimed vet that the Classic revival has taken its 
place. The present generation speaks lightly about Gothic 
work, and T was almost startled latelv to hear an architect 
whose name is well known sav that he did not feel that he 
understood Gothic or know when it was good or bad! There 
is no doubt a good deal to be said in favour of the attitude 
of a man who is whollv on one side or the other, for nothing 
is so bad as uncertainty, but T venture to suggest that 
present-dav Classic has to be a great deal better before it 
can afford to disparage the work of the Gothic revival. The 
intensity of conviction and singleness of purpose that 
characterised Street and Butterfield and Burges and manv 
others, are rare qualities to-day; and it is not easv to find 
Classic work as good of its kind as, sav, the revived Gothic 
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of Lincoln's Inn Buildings, or St. Agnes’, Kennington. 
There is plenty of Classic work being built in solid stone 
that is not nearly as well designed as the stucco of Decimus 
Burton or Nash, and does not possess one-half of the appre- 
ciation of the principles of Classic that their work shows. 
‘The Gothic revival had advanced to a point when work quite 
different from anything that had been done before, but at 
the same time sound and full of interest, was being produced. 
It was original without being eccentric; but 1 think the 
Classic revival has far to go before it reaches a similar point. 
Much of its work is ingenious in its combinations and inter- 
esting enough in many ways, but I do not think that as 
Classic it is comparable with the Gothic of the Gothic revival. 
It has not the beauty of Inigo Jones’ work or Webb’s, the 
breadth and dignity of Barry’s, or the inventiveness and 
capacity and refinement of Cockerell's. Much of it is 
eccentric and wilful, unmeaning in detail, feeble in skyline, 
and lacking in unity and cohesion. 

I hope to see the Classic revival producing men who will 
rival the buildings of Elmes and Barry, teachers who will 
speak with the authoritv and conviction of Morris, sculptors 
with the resource and power of Alfred Stevens, and writers 
who will do for it what Sir Walter Scott did for the 
medizevalists. 

I believe mvself that the soundest basis from which to 
work is a thorough knowledge of Greek work. There is a 
quality of adaptability in it that gives an instinctive im- 
pression that the Greeks would have been better qualified 
to deal successfully with the problems of present-day 
methods, requirements, and materials, than any who рге- 
ceded or succeeded them. 

The features of conventional Classic—the columns and 
entablatures, plinths and pediments, and other elements of 1t 
are entirely out of scale with modern units of measurement, 
and the result is that all kinds of subterfuges are resorted 
to in order to secure the necessary dimensions without 
depriving buildings of light or convenience. ‘This is found 
even in the work of such a master as Sir Christopher Wren, 
and at Greenwich Hospital there are to be found rooms 
lighted by tiny openings that are simply ridiculous and 
inadequate. 1 feel confident that the Greek artists would 
have met our conditions in a natural, unaffected manner, 
and with perfect success from the architectural standpoint, 
and it is in the study of the methods and attitude of the 
Greeks that our best hope for the future lies. 

]t has to be borne in mind that no revival is a revival and 
nothing else; the creative spirit never ceases; а revival 
merely means a new method of expression, and the student 
has got to regard himself as one who is in training as an 
artist, and not merelv as a contriver of buildings in this 
manner or that. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson, in a recent discussion of a Paper on 
education, admitted that he believed in general culture as 
much as any man, but he pointed out that it would never 
make an artist, and he stated that a consideration of the 
careers of great artists showed that in most cases they had 
risen from the ranks. It is clear that while vou can educate 
a genius vou cannot produce one by education; and ulti- 
mately each student has to make his way and take the 
position that his inborn instincts and aspirations qualify him 
for. The leading benefits that result from good academic 
training are that it gives a broader view and a stronger 
grasp of things, and it gives great aptitude for study. Much 
time is lost bv those possessed of little general education in 
consequence of lack of good methods, the want of skill in 
analvsis and comparison, and the failure to appreciate what 
is required to be known. But, your schooling over, look to 
it that it is followed up and full use made of the opportuni- 
ties that have been placed in your wav. Ап Eastern poet 
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said: “Four things come not back to man or woman: the 
sped arrow; the spoken word; the past life; and the 
neglected opportunity.” | 

Were this a pulpit my text would be the well-known words 
of the “Salutation of the Dawn”: “Look to this day, for it 
is Life, the very life of Life. In its brief course lie all the 
varieties and the realities of your existence; the bliss of 
growth, the glory of action, the splendour of beauty. For 
Yesterday is but a dream, and To-morrow is but a vision, 
but To-day well lived makes every yesterday a dream of 
happiness, and every to-morrow a vision of hope. Look well 
therefore to this day.” | 

Хо sounder advice could be given; for how many are 
the careers spoilt by looking to the future, instead of acting 
in the present, few of us realise. 

Cultivate the critical faculty in your artistic training; 
without it knowledge or experience are of comparatively 
little value; use it, however, to find out the merits of a thing 
rather than its failings or shortcomings. Coleridge said in 
one of his lectures that he never felt indebted to anyone 
who showed him the faults in a book. If beauties were 
pointed out to him he was infinitely obliged, but the faults 
were generally apparent enough, and in any case they did 
not interest him. 

Thus while it is well to know what should be avoided in 
design, how much better to realise what constitutes the 
character of a building instinctively felt to be a successful 
one. It is impossible to shut out the vicious and meretricious 
design that is seen in all directions, but it is safer to ignore 
than to criticise it; more is learnt bv the critical examination 
of one good building than by the most ruthless analvsis of 
a dozen bad ones. 

The whole matter is serious and pressing; the work of 
the architect having such an intimate relation to the well. 
being of others. I am not speaking at the moment of his 
responsibility. to his client—its seriousness is sufficiently 
apnarent—but of the fact that the public will see his work 
and find inspiration and pleasure in it, or the reverse. Well 
constructed and properlv arranged, well lighted and warmed, 
his bui'dings must be, but this is but the beginning of his 
work. Architecture is something added to, but bevond the 
constructive requirements; something that an artist is com- 
pelled bv the nature of his being to supplement his work 
with, iust as a singer will invest mere recitative with some- 
thine far bevond the narrative and notes, with warmth and 
emotion and the sense of rhythm; or a master of language 
will invest the simplest. and most practical thing with a 
pleasure quite apart from the import of the words. 

Нарру the student of art for its own sake! Our profes- 
sion has few rewards to offer, even to the successful man of 
mature age, compared with other callines, but the active 
pleasure of the practice of it is a satisfaction that mav 
balance a good manv drawbacks, and mav encourage all its 
students ta the hard work and close annlication that are 
neressarv if апу distinction is to be won. 


——— k——— 
JOTTINGS. 


Mr. Joun Frank, of Pickering, formerly a timber merchant, 
has left £20,113. Mr. Wm. Jackson, of Thirsk, a retired 
builder, left 42,481. 


Mr: BL!GH BOND, in the course of conversation with a Press 
representative, said it seemed possible that the existing 
known length of Glastonbury Abbey buildings, which are 
already longer than anv other ecclesiastical building in 
England, might vet be extended. 
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THE NEW THAMES BRIDGE. m 


HE time has come when it is necessary to make it quite 
clear how matters stand as between the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects and the Bridge House 

Estates Committee with regard to the proposed new bridge 
over the Thames. The indubitable fact is, that in this most 
important public enterprise, which may do so much to make 
or mar the architectural effect of London, a scheme has been 
formulated with considerable care and detail, enough to 
obtain an Act of Parliament upon, without any serious expert 
architectural advice being obtained. Is this right? [5 it fair 
that a Bridge Committee, however rich and powerful, should 
dominate the architectural effect of an imperial city, and run 
the risk of for ever mutilating the dignity and grandeur of 
such a waterway as the Thames? If ever a high degree of 
architectural ability was called for, it is in such a great under- 
taking as this. And it must be obvious to the man of 
average intelligence that it is in the very foundations and 
alignments of a great bridge and viaduct like this it is im- 
perative to direct the whole design so as to secure a fine 
and noble result. "The statement of the Bridge House Com- 
mittee that the suggestion of an approach directly towards 
the south transept of St. Paul's may be dismissed, because 
it will cost an extra million for the sake of purely esthetic 
considerations, shows from what a standpoint they regard the 
matter. 

It is almost incredible that, in an age which boasts of its 
enlightenment, this country may be compelled to accept a 
design for one of the greatest bridges in the world, and 
approaching one of the finest buildings in Europe, without 
any proper consideration of the relation of one to the other. 
We are not in the dark. The present President of the Insti- 
tute has laid down the lines of a noble roadway in his 
diagram at the Academy Exhibition, which shows its archi- 
tectural significance and grandeur in striking contrast to the 
broken-backed roadway for which it is proposed to immedi- 
ately seek powers to create by an Act of Parliament. 
Professor Beresford Pite also suggests the magnificence of a 
southern roadway from the river up to the south front of St. 
Paul's by a fine drawing, also now hung in the Academv. 
Mr. R. Norman Shaw, Sir Aston Webb, Mr. H. V. Lanches- 
ter, Messrs. Collcutt and Hamp, Mr. W. D. Caroe, Mr. J. 
Murray, Prof. Adshead and Mr. Inigo Triggs at the same exhi- 
bition give evidence of not onlv capacity but also alertness as 
to the needs and possibilities of London development. Mr. 
J. J. Burnet has provided an object lesson in possibilities in 
his suggestions for the surroundings of the British Museum. 
Messrs. John W. Simpson, Paul Waterhouse, William Wood- 
ward, and others have again and again shown by their 
suggestions that we have a goodly array of architects keen 
enough and sensitive enough to the needs of London. Our 
City authorities are represented bv two architects, Messrs. 
W. E. Riley and Sydney Perks, who have often enough 
shown their sympathv with the views of our best architects, 
and yet this undeveloped scheme for a St. Paul's Bridge, 
which no committee of decent architects could be found to 
Support, a scheme which is utterly unworthy of the place, 
the time, and the architectural reputation of our age, is put 
forward as a tangible project. 

The President of the Institute, (Mr. Leonard Stokes, has 
thoroughly cleared the issue in a letter to the “Times.” He 
says this of the proceedings of the Bridge House Committee : 
"The report says that a deputation from ту Institute 
"suggested that for esthetic and architectural reasons they 
(the Committee) should consider the advisability of adopting 
the line for the suggested new bridge to come out opposite 
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the south door of the central transept of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and, further, that the best architectural advice 
should be employed in connection with the scheme. Now 
as all the first part of this statement 1s incorrect, 1t follows 
that the further statement as to the inferiority of this 
scheme and its great extra cost cannot refer to any scheme 
proposed by the deputation, which carefully confined itself 
to urging upon the Committee the desirability of obtaining 
the best architectural advice before any scheme was decided 
upon—a highly reasonable, proper, and obvious suggestion, 
which, however, I regret to say has not been adopted. 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects may 
have made suggested improvements upon the very crude 
scheme proposed by the Committee; but all the deputation 
from the Institute could do with propriety was to impress 
upon the City authorities the importance of the proper con- 
sideration of the subject from the first; and this they did, 
and nothing else. But their advice has unfortunately been 
ignored, with the result that a very indifferent lay-out of the 
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The Monument, near King William Street, London. Sir Christopher 
Wren, architect; Catus Gabriel Cibber, bas-relief; angle dragons, 
by Ед. Pierce. 


approaches has been put forward bv the Committee for adop- 
tion by the Corporation and the sanction of Parliament to 
carry out the work, and then, unless members of Parliament 
have nobler views than those of the City Corporation, the 
die will be cast and no amount of ‘artistic embellishment’ 
—the City man’s idea of architecture—will ever save the 
scheme from failure. Was St. Paul's Cathedral designed in 
this fashion, and are not the thousands of other fine build- 
ings in London evidence enough, without going further afield, 
that architecture, when properly handled, can produce the 
noblest monuments the hand of man is capable of ?” 

We are also glad to see that the President echoes our 
protest as to the King Edward Memorial as follows : —“ The 
same questions might also be very properly asked with regard 
to the King Edward Memorial for London, the executive 
committee for which seems to contain representatives of all 


possible interests except architecture, the one which enters 
perhaps more largely than any other into the very numerous 
suggestions already made for this memorial !” ! 

Is there no public spirit which can be aroused bv the 
magnificence of the opportunitv now before us, and of the 
lamentable outlook in regard to it? This is not a matter 
for the professional Press alone, and we should look to the 
“Times” and all our leading dailies, who do much to form 
and direct public opinion, to support the claims of architects 
that full advantage should be taken of one of the finest 
architectural opportunities of our time. 


© 


THE TOWN-PLANNING CONFERENCE. 


E will endeavour to detach and emphasise some of the 
salient points from the many admirable Papers 
which the Conference has elicited. And we give 

the first place for the significance of the vital message which 
it conveys to Professor Pite’s short address. From this we 
extract the following, which seems to be one of the best things 
in all the Congressional literature, both in form and purpose : 


THE MESSAGE OF THE CONFERENCE. 


By PROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE. 


This quality of an architectural charity which begins at 
home we commend most earnestly to all responsible autho- 
rities. In this relatively free country, laymen untrained and 
irresponsible to artistic criticism became the custodians of 
our civic heritages and the promoters of town development. 
To the mayors, the chairmen of municipal committees, to 
their permanent officials, surveyors and engineers, this 
Institute appeals, in the higher interests of the community 
and our national repute, not to neglect the mother art of 
architecture, which, taking up the common purposes of build- 
ing, dignifies the commonplace and renders the necessary 
gracious and pleasant; for the same art with lke instinct 
and power can make the commonest and most local street 
improvement subserve a high purpose of improvement and 
beauty, if only it be considered as a subject worthy of the 
highest and best effort of those qualified by study, experi- 
ence and grace to serve the art of its architecture. 


LIMITATION OF LAND VALUES. 


Ву А. Aucustin Rey, Paris. 


The expenses of the towns are always getting higher. 
The conditions of living in modern cities are more often based 
on the fictive value given to the land. There ought to be 
a stop put to this continual rising of the value of the land in 
large towns. There is no excuse to that economical 
phenomena which consists of augmenting the fortune of a 
small number, at the expense of the health of a great num- 
ber, and this is the result of land speculation. The English 
cottage is the result of the non-speculation of the land, and 
it is a national glory for England. On the contrary, the 
house of fifty-two storeys is the result of the folly of 
speculation in America, and it is an economical shame. At 
the International Congress of Berlin, these considerations 
were made the subject of verv important discussions. The 
important thing for municipalities is to keep a jealous eve 
on their land possessions, and to augment them as much as 
possible. But they must not build on them themselves. 


THE CITY OF THE FUTURE. 


Ву L. COPE CORNFORD. | 


If those who build the сиу of the future will take what 
serves their need from the cities of the past, what thev shall 
build will be a new thing answering to the new need. But 
when all is said, the likeness of the temple of the citv of 
the future cannot be foreshadowed, unless the religion of 
the future be first understood. 

If we are to hazard a guess of what such monuments 
would be like, were they built in harmony with the spirit 
of the age, one might not unreasonably figure a House of 
Parliament, in which a vast domed auditorium, a sinrle 
chamber modelled on the Coliseum at Rome, should be 
furnished with cushioned divans to seat а thousand 
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demagogues. About it would be grouped restaurants 
saloons, tea-rooms, smoking-rooms, and a music-hall. There 
would be no library. But there would be a commodious 
suite of rooms for every Minister. There would also be ; 
pay-office. The building would occupy the site of the 
present House of Parliament, and would probably extend 
to Victoria Station on the one side and to Trafalgar Square 
on the other. Nelson’s column would be taken down, as an 
obsolete relic of a forgotten civilisation. The external 
elevation would be tastefully designed in fireproof plaster. 
Colleges and schools would be designed to secure the 
utmost comfort for the inmates, together with ample accom- 
modation for the immense workshops and laboratories 
demanded by the ¡Higher Education. Art galleries would he 
built in accordance with the instructions of a joint committee 
of dealers in antiquities and art critics. They would not 
differ in anv essential from some justly venerated structures 
now in existence, except that the cellarage accommodation 
might be extended, and a suite of rooms for the reception of 
distinguished visitors from the United States would be added, 
In all these instances, the examples presented by the build 


John Milton Statue, Cripplegate Churchyard. Horace Montford, 
sculptor; E. A. Rickards, architect. 


ings of past ages will be little regarded. A nation which 
lives entirely in the present, save for occasional desperate 
excursions into the future, can, of course, afford to abandon 
its traditions and to forfeit its inheritance. f 

So much for what may be called the commercial aspect © 
the subject in hand, in which man is considered as a social 
animal engaged in social activities. But to the plain спит, 
there is an even more important point of view which f4 
to be examined, the point of view of the individual family. 
In what fashion soever he may worship the public dems 
they are the gods of his own household for whom he 
reserves his essential adoration. Should the buildings <a 
secrated to public worship offend him, he has one simple 
and effective remedy. ‘He need not go to church. If he 
chance to dislike the proceedings of Parliament, he ©” 
ignore them. Does he entertain conscientious objections © 
the new educational methods, he can always console him 
with the reflection that his son or his daughter will in all 
probability learn nothing in these establishments, whose ven 
appearance they will hasten to forget. But in order to m" 
tain this admirable freedom of his soul he must have 07 
thing. He must have a home of his own. À 

A contemporary writer has somewhere very justly obser“ 
that what Mr. Smith really wants is a house to live in. That 
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intelligent person, instead of like a filthy savage. 
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is all he asks, and that is precisely what is denied him. He 
тау have churches, Parliaments, schools, museums, baths, 
workhouses, and the key of the street—and welcome. But 
a home of his own—no. By no means. Yet Mr. Smith is 
willing to pay for his house. Still it is denied him. He 
may, of course, set up his domestic gods within four walls 
and under a slate roof, in a place where trams moan past 
his window by day and night, and the air of heaven is 
darkened, and footsteps beat upon foul pavements for 
"li + е 

It was not always so. The past, which remains our 
instruction and our hope, displays in all the wistful silence of 
antiquity, the Roman house of the many chambers and the 
flowered quadrangle, the Roman villa set among the vine- 
vards and the corn, the discreet and peaceful mansion 
whereto the ladies and the gallants who dwell for ever in 
Ser Boccaccio’s pages, fled from the plague-struck city. In 
a later age, the town houses of France and of Germany, 
the castles and the hunting lodges, witness to a high and an 
urbane civilisation. In our own country, we preserve what 
we believe to be the most beautiful houses in the world, 
great and small. But the most of them are relics of a 
happier time. In a word, what the plain citizen hopes for 
in this conference is that he may at last obtain his modest 
desire—a fit home in which he may worship his domestic 
gods in peace. And here—if I may venture to suggest it 
—lies the kernel of the matter. The State is made up of 
individuals. The unit is the family. When all that is im- 
plied in that sacred and immemorial cult be rightly and 
beautifully expressed in architecture, the rest will follow. 
When Mr. Smith possesses in peace his own solid little home 
he will attend to the town hall. What are the chances that 
he will ever get what he wants? In other words, what 
chance has the ideal city of coming into being ? 

Now there are three enterprises in this life which cannot 
be achieved by a committee—Love and War and Art. We 
are here concerned with the third—with Art. In Art, there 
must be one man who is wholly responsible for the job. The 
plain citizen, who is sincerely eager to recreate his town, 
or his city, or his village, or his house, must before all 
things recognise the eternal fact, that it is perfectly useless 
to entrust the business to a department, or a council, or a 
committee. It must be done by one man. The business of 
the department, or the council, or the committee, is to 


` arrive at some general agreement with regard to what it is 


they want done. They must then call in the professional 
to do it. Indeed, if they be wise, they will call him at 
the beginning, and ask him what it is they want done. For 
a committee commonly owns no more than a vague notion that 
it wants something. It must ђе so, because collective intelli- 
gence is always inferior to individual intelligence. 

The future of English cities, of English towns, of English 
villages, does not depend upon the collective gropings of 
popularly elected bodies, but upon their ability to recognise 
the fact of their own natural, but fathomless, ignorance. 
The chance that the individual citizen may obtain his peace- 
ful, solid little home depends entirely upon the measure in 
which Mr. Smith understands that architecture is an art, and 
that none save those who have dedicated their lives to her 
service can hope to achieve a good thing. But the individual 
citizen must do his part. All the architects in the world 
cannot save him, if he professes a religion in which he does 
not believe, a respect for law which he does not feel, a desire 
to get a learning which he really despises, an aspiration 
towards the possession of a beautiful home which is no more 
than the ambition to be a little more pretentious than his 
neighbour. 

We read to-day in the newspapers a deal of edifying 
reflections upon the beauty and the necessity of design, the 
holiness of fresh air, the salutary effect of living like an 
But the 
artist has known these things always. He has always known 
what was wanted. But he has not been allowed to provide 
it. The chances that the ideal city of the future will ever 
come into being depend upon that freedom of the artist 
which can only be conferred upon him by the layman. 


ARCHITECTURAL CONTROL. 


By E. A. RICKARDS. 


“Тһе deduction obtained, based to a large extent on success- 
ful example, points to the fact that intelligent control, a 
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jurisdiction that the smallest detail cannot evade, must be 
exercised over all these decorations and amenities of our town 
system; and this, so far, has never existed in any munici- 
paiity in England. То render such control effective alto- 
gether, I must in my idea assume that questions of street 
arrangement, traffic systems, park and public space allotment, 
alignment and balance of buildings, and all the larger details 
of civic design are satisfactorily settled by you, and the 
various portions of the city ready to receive and contain the 
separate works which the decorative artist is straining to be 
loosed upon; and to be embellished by all that will serve to 
link the buildings, large and small, not only with themselves 
and the general scheme, but with the life in their midst. 
Give this ideal field of operation all the solid foundations of 
a town scheme with every possibility of artistic embellish- 
ment provided for: who is to be entrusted with the design 
and control of all these accessories to the dominating and 
enclosing general masses ? 

Naturally one would think those fitted by training and 
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natural ability to do so; and it should be the duty of those 
in authority to seek out such special ability, and rise superior 
to the hitherto prevailing superstition that such details of 
ornamentation are without the province of the architectural 
artist. | 

The general movement and interest in the art of town 
arrangement and design which has brought us together has 
enlarged the horizon of the English architect, but it is to be 
hoped that it will quicken his nearer vision and perceptions, 
and give him the confidence to assert his interest in the 
design of much of the detail that is so necessary to make 
an artistic whole and his necessity to the community for such 
purposes. After all, it is the repetition and multiplication 
of parts which go to make up the chain of events in any 
scheme of town ornamentation, though here and there the 
motive may be symphonically treated under the influence of 
some atmosphere of larger architectural incident. The 
value of some architectural form and style in any feature 
which has to undergo such multiplication is undeniable, and 
the more abstract and balanced the form the less likely it is 
to cloy. It follows that the finest and most scholarly inven- 
tion should go to the making of any accessories which 
accentuate the rhythm of our streets. With regard to the 


temporary decorations of the city, it will readily be con- 


ceded that unless they are to obscure the design of perma- 


nent structures and arrangement, they should be subservient 
to their lines, or at least respond to the anatomy of the 
figures they are to adorn. ‘Though the light and perishable 
material might require the special knowledge and executive 
facility of the special craft of illumination or drapery or 
bunting, yet the architect, with his sense of balance and 
knowledge of the salient forms of the subject to be dressed, 
should be an invaluable and, in fact, the chief director. 
When one thinks of the great periods of the past, and the 
general reflection of architectural forms in almost every art 
expression and in almost all mediums, one feels that such 
statements as mine are the merest platitudes. But in this 
more restless age, when individualism is so continually assert- 
ing itself for the worst, there is need of direction and con- 
stant surveillance, and it is we whose duty to the State is to 
see that we demand, nay, enforce it. 


THE MOTIF OF DEVELOPMENT AND UNITY OF 
ACTION. 


Ву У. E. RILEy. 
Morir. 


London is still without any motif of svstematic develop- 
ment, or without proper street facilities for communication 
with suburban, or rather extra-urban, districts. Paris has 
forty-two roads radiating into the surrounding country ; 
London, with a population twice as large, has only twentv. 
As regards width of streets, it is apparent that comparatively 
new streets and those recentlv widened are becoming daily 
more unequal to the increased demands of traffic, and that 
the congestion is as serious as ever. Paris has 102 miles 
of streets 98ft. or more wide; London has only 83 miles in 
all of streets of that width. The fundamental defect in 
London development has undoubtedly been that no practical 
attempt has been made to control extension on any systematic 
plan. The initial development of any citv must be depen- 
dent on the topographical features of its site, and in many 
ancient and some modern cities military necessities have been 
a further prominent consideration. The direction of the 
main streets of London from east to west was originally 
largely determined by its construction on a navigable river 
and by the existence of rising ground on either side. Habi- 
tations naturally extended along the banks of the Thames, and 
if the same attention to military considerations had been 
necessary in London as in Paris, Strasburg, and other Con- 
tinental cities, London might now be in possession of a 
“Ring” to rival that of Vienna, with focal streets radiating 
regularly to the suburbs. 

The want of system has not been confined to street 
development. The location of the railway termini in London 
affords an equally flagrant example of disregard of the most 
elementary principles of town planning. The terminus of 
a great railwav has been described as the entrance gate to 
the citv, and the volume of traffic demands a broad open 
space, to which wide radial thoroughfares should converge. 
A Roval Commission reported, in 1846, against a proposal 
for a great central station in London, but recommended that 
if railwavs were hereafter admitted to the centre, this should 
be done in conformity with a uniform plan. Tt is instructive 
to consider how absolutely this recommendation has been 
ignored. The termini of the Great Eastern and North 
London Railways are placed in Liverpool Street. The num- 
ber of ordinary journeys to and from Liverpool Street Station 
is estimated at 65,000,000 per annum, and to and from Broad 
Street Station at 26,700,000. The main entrances to these 
stations discharge on to a street about 62ft. in width, leading 
to the heart of the Citv by a thoroughfare having a width 
of about 4oft. The same conditions exist to a greater or less 
degree at most of the London termini, and, quite apart from 
the esthetic advantage of providing a dignified and attractive 


setting to such important centres, the congested conditions. 


of traffic which so frequently obtain hear witness to the 
disastrous results of placing such conspicuous buildings in 
crowded districts without the provision of adequate open 
spaces. 

Closely connected with the want of a svstematic plan is 
the indiscriminate intermingling of manufacturing and resi- 
dential districts in T.ondon. To some the intentions of the 
Town Planning Act and regulations made thereunder, and 
the examples of foreign cities as to the allocation of land 
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to special purposes, have the appearance of being unduly 
onerous, but anyone who observes: existing conditions in the 
central parts of London must soon be convinced of the 
necessity for such provision. 


UNITY OF ACTION. 


What has occurred in the past is slowly but surely repeat- 
ing itself at the present time, and the Town Planning Act 
will have accomplished some good if it only forces on the 
public notice the urgency of the problem as to whether this 
great but unavoidable development is to proceed on rational 
lines, with due forethought and provision for the inevitable 
necessities of the future, or whether London is to gradually 
expand in the same unregulated and incoherent manner as 
in the past. The existing outlets of Greater London show 
that something is required immediately. The main routes 
out of London are already constricted in many places, and 
it would be calamitous if a repetition of such cases as the 
main road through Brentford—where the road is only той. 
wide between the kerbs—were possible in the future develop. 


— — 
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ment of suburban London. How any action is to be taken ` 
forms a problem almost .as complex as what that action 
should be. At first sight it would appear that a comprehen- 
sive scheme should be prepared under the Town Planning 
Act, and it has been urged in some quarters that town-plan- 
ning schemes should not deal with small areas, but should 
aim at large and comprehensive schemes. There are m 
Greater London, bevond the county boundary, five county 
councils, eight county and municipal borough corporations, 
sixty urban district councils, fourteen rural district councils, 
and fiftv-five parish councils. Under the Town Planning 
Act the London Countv Council is the local authority for 
the county of London. Outside the county the local autho- 
ritv is the council of anv borough, or of any urban or rural 
district. It is not evident which of these very numerous 
local authorities is to initiate the comprehensive scheme, and 
although the Act aims at co-operation, anyone with ехреп- 
ence of public authorities must have misgivings as to the 
possibility of agreement being arrived at in time to prevent 
the mischief which all desire should he avoided. : 
To secure proper development, singleness of action 
is absolutelv essential. Parishes and villages of a 
few years ago are now as certainly integral paris 
of the metropolis as Hampstead ог Streatham, ап 
it will be a serious problem for municipal politi- 
cians in the future whether the government of London 
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shall remain divided into this large number of constituent 
parts, each possibly having different standards of administra- 
tion, varying by-laws, and conflicting views. What is re- 
garded as of supreme importance in one part may possibly 
pe of comparatively little significance in a comprehensive 
scheme. ‘the parochial aspect must be eliminateu, not only 
if the scheme is to produce the best results, but if a scheme 
is to be formulated at all. 


CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 


By E. HENARD, Architect of the City of Paris. 


It is pretty certain vacuum cleaning will become general. 
A system of pneumatic pipes will soon become imperative for 
the suction and destruction of dust. The conveyance of 
letters by larger pneumatic tubes has become necessary. 
There is nothing absurd in prophesying the need for a net- 
work of pipes for liquid air. We can assume that petrol 
will be supplied from house to house through pipes, thus 
conveying a clean and more convenient fuel than cual. 
Oxygen combined with petroleum would supply an intense 
heat without smoke for stoves, bakers’ ovens, etc. We may 
imagine special mains for supply of sea-water and pure air 
from an islet near the coast, or from the top of a mountain. 

With a view to reform of our roadways and avoid the 
necessity for their being constantly broken up, M. Непага 
says:—In the first place the pavement and the carriage-way 
would be constructed once for all like a bridge roadway, and 
ought never to require any manipulations bevond those 
necessitated by the upkeep and repairs. The paving in 
wood or in any other elastic material would cover a cement- 
armoured monolythic platform. Such platform, constructed 
at a height of five metres above the ground proper, would 
rest laterally upon two masonry walls, parallel with the front 
walls of the frontage buildings, from which they would be 
separated by a small space. Between the lateral walls the 
platform would be supported by several lines of pillars, with 
spaces between them of about four or five metres. Immedi- 
ately below the bridge roadway would be suspended the whole 
system of pipes required for the purposes we have just 
enumerated—viz., vacuum cleaning, supply of compressed 
air, river water, sterilised pure water, petrol and Наша air; 
conveyance of letters; supply of pure air, etc. ; and then all 
the systems of electric cables (telegraph, telephone, light, 
energy, high-frequency currents, etc.). 

Underneath said systems, which would all be easilv acces- 


sible and controllable, a space of 25 metres in height would 


be left, absolutely open up to the old ground level. Four 
railway lines would then be laid, one metre apart, upon which 
would run trains of small trucks to remove all rubbish and 
refuse, as and when required, to convey all heavy and cum- 
bersome materials, and to clear the rubbish from building 
or repairing yards. The two central lines would serve for 
long distance transports, whilst the two lateral lines would 
be used for light trains; they would be connected by turn- 
ing platforms with the private lines leading into each house. 
Each opening through which the trucks would enter the 
cellars would be closed by two independent doors or iron 
gratings in such manner that any communication between 
the house and the street would be impossible without the 


simultaneous permission of both the owner’s agent and the. 


Tepresentative of the administrative authorities. This under- 
ground street would be permanently lit bv incandescent 
lamps and glass plates on a level with the pavement. The 
natural ventilation promoted by electric fans would he pro- 
duced by high chimneys located at given intervals through 
the party walls between the houses. 

Each frontage would, at the base-line, be separated from 
the next by a regulation recess of two metres by one, at the 
end of which would be located the ventilation flue. This 
arrangement would greatly improve the architectural aspect 
of the frontages, which would thus be sharply divided from 
one another. Below the natural level of the street would 
he laid, as it is now, the sewer, but its dimensions could 
be reduced, inasmuch as it would be exclusively used for 
the evacuation of the water, and sewers with- natural 
declivity could perhaps be replaced by watertight large mains 
to receive the waste water, which would either be forced 
out or sucked up independently of the level of the ground. 
Finally, in the centre of the street a large fireproof main 
would be laid underneath for taking up the smoke, assuming 


that the old-fashioned method of heating with wood or coal 
were still in use in a few houses, although it is to be hoped 
that smoke-producing chimneys will then be prohibited and 
replaced by oxygen stoves, permitting complete combustion. 

То sum up, this arrangement amounts to unfolding the 
modern strect into two streets: one above in the open air, 
solely for the traffic of light vehicular and pedestrian traffic, 
and the other located below, on a level with the ground and 
underneath the former, which would take up all the pipe 
systems, remove the house refuse, and transport heavy 
materials and goods. 

By generalising such a plan we are led to conceive a city 
possessed of streets with a very heavy traffic, which would 
have three or four superimposed platforms, according to the 
requirements. Тһе first platform would be for the 
pedestrians and vehicles, the second for the tramways, the 
third for the various mains and channels requisite for the 
removal of refuse, and the fourth for the transport of goods, 
etc. We should thus have a many-storeyed street, as we have 
a many-storeyed house, and the general problem of traffic, 
however heavy, would be solved. It is probable, however, 
that streets unfolded as I have just described would suffice, 
at least for a very long time, under the present conditions 
of urban life. In a new town the adoption of such a plan 
would be easy. 

Let us now. consider the frontage buildings. The utilisa- 
tion of the new industrial factors, previously described, would 
make it possible to ameliorate the conditions of modern life 
and to add to the health and comfort of the population. 
Side by side with lifts for people, we find an elevator going 
down to the cellers for heavy weights, and movable boxes 
for the conveyance of letters and parcels to all floors. We 
also find, together with the bath and douche rooms, hydro- 
therapeutic sea-water chambers, whilst together with pipes 
on the zout à Г égout principle for waste water, we have also 
the system of vacuum cleaning for light dust, and the special 
discharge-hoppers in each flat for the removal of refuse, 
which drifts and accumulates directly in the small trucks in 
the underground street. Light and energy will be conveyed 
bv electricity. Petrol and oxvgen will supply heat. Liquid 
air will keep up refrigerators in every larder for the preser- 
vation of eatables. In addition to heat radiators we shall 
also have cold radiators, which will enable us to keep in 
each house, in all seasons, the temperature we require. 
Finally, the power given us of varving as desired the tem- 
perature, pressure, and quality of the air inhaled as well as 
the ambient electric effluvia, would enable us to provide in 
each flat one or more “health chambers,” closed by close- 
fitting double windows and doors, in which the overworked 
occupant on his return from town would find a permanent 
habitation and atmosphere to keep up both his health and 
that of his family under all the hygienic conditions which 
now he can only obtain occasionally by taking an annual 
holidav. Do not let us forget that a cubic metre of air 
drawn from a neighbouring street—say, the Rue de Rivoli, 
for instance—contams 6,000 germs, whilst a cubic metre of 
pure air on the open sea or in the mountains contains but 
two or three. As to the chimnevs, which pour out clouds 
of insalubrious smoke, thev would be completely done away 
with. Glass verandahs of various shapes, joined together 
and covering the footpaths according to a standard model, 
would shelter pedestrians against the rain. 


The normal height of the buildings would be exactly equal 
to the width of the street, so that the angle of incidence 
of the sunrays striking the frontages would not be less than 
45 degrees. Each houseowner, however, would have the 
right to construct a higher tower, or belvedere, in such part 
of the front of his house as he may choose, ‘subject to the 
width of such structure not exceeding one-quarter or one- 
third of the total width of the frontage. The object of 
eranting such a right would be to brighten the appearance 
of the frontages, from an architectural standpoint, and to 
facilitate the installation of wireless telegraphv. 

The method we still emplov to-day to cover our houses in 
towns is open to the greatest objections. It proceeds from 
an old idea which formerly was correct, but which to-day 
is false. This is one of the most striking instances of the 
illogical conclusions to which a deep-rooted habit may lead, 
whilst surviving new methods of construction by which it 
ought to have been discarded long ago. In fact, whilst with 
such excellent materials as freestone, bricks, limestone, etc., 


and first-class cement we erect vertical walls which by their 
durability can defy the destructive agency of the atmosphere, 
and which are almost perennial, we do not hesitate in 
covering the structure itself with a roof made of light, 
perishable material, such as wood, slate, thin sheets of zinc, 
etc., the average life of which does not exceed forty years 
and necessitates expensive repairs every year. Тһе only 
roofs of ancient monuments which have lasted until now, hke 
Agrippa’s Pantheon, are made of solid blocks of masonry 
and concrete. Тһе light, economical roofs, more or less 
sloping, may be suitable for factories and houses in the 
open country, where the dwellings are spread about and 
where the value of land is low, but in large towns the 
system of roofing with terraces is becoming more and more 
imperative. It has the two-fold advantage of being very 
resistant, and of rendering utilisable an open area equal to 
that occupied by the premises themselves. With the variety 
of resources afforded by the use of armoured cement it is 
easy to cover houses with platforms, upon which small 
flower beds and verdant shrubberies could be laid out. But 
the most important result is that these terraces at an early 
date will be used as landing-stages for aeroplanes. The 
profound revolution which aviation has produced in the 
public mind is so great and opens up such wide vistas that 
we may indulge in the belief that it will be realised. The 
conquest of the air will bring with it peace and wealth. 
The cities of the future, more easily than the cities of the 
past, will be capable of transformation and embellishment. 
In them will be erected magnificent towers to call the flying 
giants from all points of the horizon, and perhaps ere long 
the great capitals will erect higher and higher their lofty 
beacons to attack the stormy clouds themselves. 


THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT FEATURES. 


By PROFESSOR BALDWIN BROWN. 


Not town planning only, but doctrinaire town planning, 
belongs to the ancient world, and we can trace quite early 
the notion, to which expression has been given in modern 
times, that straight and regular streets will inspire citizens 
with the spirit of rectitude and order. With this end in 
view as early as the epoch of Pericles, Hippodamus of 
Miletus, in the spirit of the pedagogue, superimposed on the 
broken and hilly site of the Peireus the Babylonian scheme 
of straight streets and rectangular intersections, just as in 
our own epoch Napoleon 111. straightened out old Paris. 
The same idea was humorously expressed a few vears ago bv 
the honorary president of this conference when, in pleading 
for new palatial quarters for the London County Council, he 
explained the tortuous methods of certain departments of 
government by the fact that their officials had to grope and 
muddle through their work in the rabbit-warrens of old and 
much altered houses! This is enough to show that the civic 
reformer in every age has been disposed to sigh for the 
“clean slate"; but these reformers must not be impatient, 
and must remind themselves that the tablets on which thev 
draw out their scientific schemes are not foursquare, but of 
infinite variety in contour, and that the surface of them 15 
already deeplv bitten with lines ploughed out by the comings 
and goings of many generations. For Cities are not only 
made, but grow. Their growth is organic, and hence in 
close dependence on environment; and as this environment 
is at the outset the work of Nature it partakes of Nature's 
variety, so that, as site differs from site, the configuration 
of every ancient city is an individual thing not reproducing 
any other. Furthermore, the growth is conditioned not only 
by physical but by human environment, and is closely 
dependent on history. The character of the inhabitants of a 
city, their relations with their neighbours, their occupations, 
their achievements, their reverses of fortune, have all left 
their impress on streets and places and mansions, till these 
have become through successive ages monumental records 
of a historic past. 
` The recognition by our own Government in the recent 
Town Planning Act of the national importance of this pre- 
servation of ancient features carries with it a logical con- 
sequence, on which a word may be said. И is obvious that 
there will now rest upon all the various departments of the 
British public service, concerned in building Or pulling down, 
the obligation to assist in a loyal spirit in carrying out in 
matters of detail the expressed policy of the administration. 
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In one of several villages that claim to be the most beauti- 
ful in England the officials of the Post Office had to intro- 
duce a telegraph wire. ‘The signpost of the village inn 
stands on a little bank of grass in the middle of the road 
that broadens out just in the centre of the hamlet, and the 
officials in question erected one of their hulking poles on 
the grass within a yard or so of the sign, and exactly in 
front of it, where it still remains. When one thinks of the 
old-world charm of this little bit of village equipment, with 
its suggestions of rustic hospitality and good fellowship, and 
notes how these officials treated it, their act, in itself 
infinitesimal, becomes in its stupidity colossal. The follow- 
ing appear to be the practical possibilities of this situation. 
Now that the British Government is in a measure committed 
to responsibility in these matters it would be of the utmost 
value for the future if it were made a part of the public 
duty -of inspectors and other officials of the same grade, 
who have local knowledge of the details of operations under 
the various departments, to report especially on the relation 
of such operations to the amenity of the district they affect. 
It would then be left for the higher and more responsible 
officials to consider possible modifications of the scheme in 
question, with a view to preservation. Now that our admi- 
nistration has followed in its legislation the present practice 
in these respects of the most enlightened European peoples, 
it would not be unreasonable if this Congress were to appeal 
to our rulers to advance a little farther in the same direc- 
tion, and issue those directions to subordinates which are 
such encouraging features of Continental practice. One 
practical object which is here in view is the devising of means 
by which alterations and improvements in our towns may be 
carried out without the disastrous demolitions of fine old 
buildings, or the obliteration of the characteristic natural 
features of a site. 

In the protection of natural and artistic beauty we must 
be vigilant and insistent, for we have to combat indifference 
and, what is perhaps worse, a professed willingness of pur 
pose that breaks down at the first fence. We must hold up 
our end against the doctrinaire with his clean slate and paper 
projects, and must plead in our итђап schemes for the grace 
of variety, for the interest of historical association, for the 
value in modern life of those monuments of the art of the 
past, which have not only an esthetic charm hard to com- 
pass in modern work, but are centres round which the 
national and civic patriotism of the young may be taught to 
grow. Furthermore, we should give the public to under- 
stand that it is not every so-called expert in building matters 
that can be trusted to deal aright with ancient monuments, 
and that sincere goodwill, coupled with technical experience 
of the proper kind, can often avail to save a seriously 
threatened object. Lastly, we must urge on our practical 
town planners the need for embracing from the very first in 
their general schemes the objects of beauty and interest 
which may be involved, so that these schemes may grow 
around them as the great Aldwych improvement grew around 
the often-condemned churches of the Strand.. 


| CITY DEVELOPMENT. 


Ву RAYMOND UNWIN. 


The growth of our industrial towns during the last century 
found us unprepared ; and if we compare what they are with 
what they ought to have been, we can regard them as little 
more than disorganised aggregations of population, within 
which each little group is struggling to secure freedom and 
Opportunity to carry on its life in an efficient manner, but 5 
unassisted by any general plan of development or am 
organisation of opportunities. We need to bring into our 
city life that guiding oversight and direction in making the 
best of the facilities which its . position affords, and that 
proper correlation of all the different parts which are found 
so essential in a great modern industrial concern. To take 
one or two examples, we find in our towns too often that the 
land all along the railway side and adjacent to the canal 
banks is crowded with cottage dwellings, while many indus- 
trial concerns, for which direct access to these transit facill- 
ties is most important, have to be scattered about in other 
parts of the town, often destroving the amenities of some of 
the best residential areas, and entailing a constant stream of 
heavy trafic through the strects, to and from these ven 
railways and canals, along the banks of which. they should 
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naturally be situated. Increased cost of production, con- 
gestion of traffic, heavy street repairs, and general incon- 
venience are the result. Further, we find educational 
facilities needlessiy multiplied and scattered because of the 
prohibitive cost of grouping them in some central position ; 
we find dwellings spreading into the least healthy districts 
because the land happened to be cheap, while large areas of 
the best residential sites are held up for other purposes. 
The city plan, then, is needed to organise the proper utili- 
sation of all these areas. By securing a good city develop- 
ment plan each community can facilitate the growth and 
efficiency of those industries upon which its life depends, 
providing for their expansion where they will have the 
greatest convenience of rail and water carriage, power, heat, 
and light, in close touch with the many and varving require- 
ments such as subsidiary small industries, warehouses, and 
so forth. 

In considering the general form which it is desirable that 
town development should take, two extremes may be men- 
tioned. Either the town may extend in solid continuous 
rings, like the rising of flood-water in a shallow basin, or it 
may increase by the growth of numerous detached townlets 
spreading from some centre, such as an existing village or a 
railway station, on the outskirts of the town. The idea that 
after a certain size the development of a city should be by 
the formation of supplementary centres on the outskirts, and 
the recognition of the importance of securing that the indefi- 
nite expansion of these and the central town into closely 
built up areas should be checked, and that defining belts of 
park, woodland, or open country should be reserved, seems to 
me of the utmost importance. Many Continental towns, when 
abandoning lines of fortifications, have been wise enough to 
reserve such a belt. It is to be hoped that the city of Paris 
will be able to do the same. 

The real economy of anv town plan will greatly depend 
on the proper arrangement of its main highwavs—on the 
right spacing and the sufficient grading in width and charac- 
ter of all the roads. Here we must take warning from 
mistakes which have been made in other countries in the 
matter of planning, where extravagance in the size and 
number of roads has sometimes so enhanced the cost of 
development, and therefore the price of the land, that it 
has become impossible to build dwellings except in the form 
of five-storev blocks of flats. We shall have to break away 
entirelv from our own traditions in the matter of road-making. 
Hitherto it has been the general custom in this country for 
our by-laws to fix one minimum width applicable to all new 
roads, and there has been a tendencv on the part of the 
more enlightened municipalities in recent vears to increase 
this minimum width from about 36 feet up to about so feet. 
But, while either of these widths is ridiculously inadequate 
for the main thoroughfares in any large town, the greater of 
them at least is so excessive as a means of giving access to 
a group of houses that already the cost of these wider roads 
has become one of the causes tending to flat dwellings. If 
we are to carrv out sensible town planning, we must accept 
at once the principle that roads should be of varying widths, 
according to the purpose they are to fulfil. Proper planning 
can remove all the difficulties from this course arising from 
any uncertainty as to which roads are likely to develop into 
main thoroughfares—an uncertainty which undoubtedly exists 
with towns developed haphazard, but which can clearly be 
avoided when a plan of the whole development is laid down. 
Certain roads can be so planned that they will meet all the 
requirements of the more important thoroughfares, and the 
intercommunicating wavs of secondary importance also, The 
city development plan should, in fact, lav down all these 
primary and secondary highways. If the city plan provides 
for these secondary roads at distances from each other of 
from half to a quarter of a mile it will gencrally be found 
that all necessary provision: for convenient intercommunica- 
tion will he met. _ 

Having settled the purpose of different areas. determined 
the general character of growth and the approximate direc- 
tions desirable for main and subsidiary highways, the town 
planner finds himself with the following component parts 
out of which to make his design—namely, the main centre- 
point or climax dominating the whole, the secondary centres 
in definite proportion and relation to it, and the main 
highways linking them up. the whole giving the bones or 
main framework of the design. Within the spaces defined bv 
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this framework, having special relation to the secondary 
centres and proportion to the primary highways, we have the 
network of secondary highways, while within the areas which 
these leave, for the purpose almost solely of giving access 
to the buildings, we have the minor roadways or drives, 
which should be in relation to any subsidiary centre-points 
both in relation and proportion to the framework of secondary 
highways. Finally, there are the buildings themselves, for 
the sake of which all the above exist, and upon the proper 
placing, aligning, and grouping of which the beauty of the 
completed effect will depend. This is at once the natural 
order arising out of the requirements of the problem of city 
development, and equally the natural lines on which to pro- 
duce an orderly design. ‘The true series of relationship, 1 
believe, is necessary to allow for the proper varied treatment 
of the different detailed portions of the town plan to accom- 
modate them to the various uses to which they may be 
allotted, whether to satisfy the commercial, industrial, resi- 
dential, or recreational needs, and the varied arrangement 
required by the local characteristics of the site. 


HOSE gentlemen in Government departments who have 
found time enough amongst or between their duties 
to cultivate various forms of literature. аге hardly 


to be compared to one who occupies the arduous 
and responsible post of clerk to the London County 
Council. Yet the Authors Club was able, a few 
days since, with singular appropriateness, to recog- 


nise the literary work of Mr. G. L. Gomme ах their 
guest of the evening, and it has been questioned whether 
literature or officialism comes in for premier consideration in 
the work of one who has so happily and successfully united 
both. ¡One happy result of Mr. Gomme's dual activities lies 
before us in the shape of a “Return of Outdoor Memorials 
in London.” This gives an alphabetical list of memorials, 
with brief statements as to their design, materials, objects, 
and authors. It is, more or less, a chamber of horrors, of 
course, and, unfortunately, even when the memorial itself 15 
good, it is not happy in its placing, because we lack the 
necessary belief in architecture and architects. Still, though 
the full record is more than anything a lesson in what to 
avoid, we have a few things we тау reasonably be satisfied 
with, such as the excellent examples we illustrate bv the 
courtesy of the County Council. In two of these we have, 
evidence of what an architect mav do to secure good results. 
The Gordon statue at Charing Cross owes much of its good 
result to Mr. Alfred Waterhouse. and the Milton statue in 
Cripplegate to Mr. E. А. Rickards. The Charles the First 
pedestal at Charing Cross is, as we have often pointed out, 
one of the best in the world. The Monument and the Duke 
of York’s column are admirable decorative columns, and 
emphasise by contrast the lamentable Nelson column in 
Trafalgar Square. We think, perhaps, in some cases a few 
words more might have been added in explanation of reasons 
for memorials, as in the case of the eight memorials to the 
Reardons. One of the most picturesque statues is that of 
William ПТ., in Kensington Palace grounds, which was given 
us by William IT. Emperor of Germany, and one of the most 
amusing is that of James IT. by Grinling Gibbons, now 
placed in front of the new Admiralty buildings. 


ALDERMAN EMDEN, at the meeting last week of the West- 
minster City Council, moved that representations should be 
made to the Office of Works with a view to securing that 
the entrance to the Mall extension should not be through a 
back street, as would be the case if matters were left as at 
present: The new road led up to the national memorial to 
the greatest queen of their country, and the government 
which constructed the memorial should meet the heavy 
expense necessary to secure an adequate approach. 


Our readers will remember that the Town Planning Exhibi- 
tion at the Academv is open till the close of this week. 


*London County Council. Prepared under the direction of the 
Local Government, Records, and Museums Committee. Price 
15. 6d.; Р. 5. King and Son, 2 and 4, Great Smith Street, 


Westminster. 


APROPOS of Mr. Keen s remarks on the backs of buildings 
in his Presidential address to the Association the other 
day, it will not be without interest for our readers to recall 
that fifteen years ago (in November, 1895) Mr. Carve, as 
President of the Architectural Association, had the following 
in his address:—^" Тһе backs of our buildings often deserve 
quite as much study in their degree as do their fronts, for 
they often become important frontages, apparently unex- 
pectedly to their designers; the back of one of our vast 
hotels, as seen from Whitehall, is a case in point," etc. (See 
Architectural Association Notes, Vol. X., No. 104, Page 98.) 
This reminds us that in these days of such activity in the 
publishing world it is odd nobody seems to have thought 
of publishing the Presidential address delivered to the Insti- 
tute and the Association in one volume. Surely this might 


be interesting and valuable, and might be done at little - 


cost by the societies themselves. 


On the new St. Pauls Bridge scheme, the Bridge House 
Committee sav :— Though the committee have not been able 
to adopt the suggestion made by the deputation appointed 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, that the 
approach to the new bridge should be from opposite the 
south door of the central transept of St. Pauls Cathedral, 
they rejected it only because the additional cost involved, 
about a million sterling, was prohibitive. On the 
question of the architectural treatment of the bridge, 
we are quite as desirous as the Roval Institute that 
this should be of а character creditable to the 
City of London, and of the importance of abe 
undertaking. Until the Common Council has decided that 
Parliamentary sanction. shall be sought for the execu. 
tion of the works, however, the committee have not deemed 
it advisable to take any further action in the matter. 
—c i 

Іт seems a verv short time since Sir Arthur Blomficld com- 
pleted his new nave at Southwark Cathedral. Now Messrs. 
J. Oldrid Scott and Son are at work on the tower and 
eastern end, and the tender of Messrs. Dove Brothers has 
been accepted, and the repairs commenced. On the whole, 
we feel glad there was not enough money to put angle but- 
tresses to the tower, which would quite alter из appearance. 
We may perhaps feel glad that the present windows in the 
tower are sound enough to remain, instead of having new 
ones of “better form.” The exterior of the tower 1s being 
repaired with Chilmark stone, says the " Times,” and a new 
boundary wall 15 to be erected. 


MR. Оккок M. DOULTON writes from Lambeth Potteries to 
the “Times” on the dangerous state of the crossing Opposite 
Vauxhall Station, and is optimistic enough to think that in the 
very excellent address given on Monday last by the President 
of the Local Government Board at the Town Planning Exbi- 
bition he doubtless had this and many other improvements 
in his mind. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the council of the Roval Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland was held at 31, South Frederick 
Street, on Monday last. The president, Mr. F. Batchelor, 
F.R.I.B.A., occupied the chair, and there were also present: 
Messrs. А. E. Murrav, R. Caulfeild Orpen, J. H. Webb. 
Frederick Haves, L. O Callaghan, H. Allberrv, George Р. 
Sheridan, and С. A. Owen, hon. secretary. The proof of 
the certificate of membership was under consideration and 
finally approved. The hon. secretary was instructed to have 
the certificates printed. 


Tne opening meeting of the winter session of the Bristol 
Society of Architects was held at the Fine Arts Academy 
on Monday evening. In response to the invitation of the 
president, Mr. Foster Wood, a good company of the members 
assembled in the principal galleries, which were suitably 
decorated for the occasion. Mr. Wood had arranged an 
exhibition of photographs, and part of the collection of the 
late Mr. John Foster, illustrating many beautiful architec- 
tural subjects, chiefly French, German, and Italian. Other 
contributions included photographs illustrating the society's 
summer excursion to Broadway, by Messrs. Lawrence, 
Denning, and А. R. Gough, together with a large number 
of illustrations of modern work, kindly lent for the occa- 
sion by Messrs. Bedford, Те Mere, and Lewis. The next 
meeting of the society takes place on November 14, when 
an illustrated Paper on “Fountains Abbey" will be given by 
Мг. G. H. Oatwav, F.R.I.B.A. | | 
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A COURSE of five lectures on “ Reinforced Concrete" will be 
given at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George 
street, Westminster, S.W., by permission of the Institution, 
by Mr. W. Dunn, at 5.45 p.m., on Fridays, November y, 
11, 18, 25, and Wednesday, November 30, 1910. The chair 
at the inaugural lecture will be taken by Sir Henry Tanner, 
1.5.0., F.K.l.B.A. Admission will be by ticket obtainable 
on application to Mr. P. J. Hartog, academic registrar. 


On the 14th inst. the Birmingham Memorial Committee 
agreed. that Mr. ‘Toft be commissioned to execute and erect 
in Birmingham with two years the memorial statue to 
King Edward at a cost of 42,600. Тһе statue, to be 
executed in white marble, will be nearly oft. high, and vill 
stand upon a pedestal rising from 128. to r4ft., giving a 
total height of over 21ft. King Edward is represented in 
ficld-marshal's uniform and coronation robe, as he appeared 
at the opening of Parliament. He bears the sceptre in his 
right hand and the orb in his left. The pedestal, with its 
buttresses bearing subsidiary figures representing Peace and 
Progress, is to be executed in bronze. ‘The bronzes will be 
seated figures. That of Peace has her right arm round a 
globe, and bears a sprig of olive symbolical of the world-wide 
influence of the late Monarch as peacemaker. Тһе lett 
hand of the figure rests in the lap, where are displayed a 
dove among roses and other flowers.  " Progress” is repre- 
sented as instructing a child through Nature to truth, Nature 
being symbolised by a plant in the child's hand. On the 
front of the pedestal will be a bronze shield supporting a 
crown, and bearing a representation of St. George and the 
Dragon. 


On the new frescoes it is of some interest to note the follow: 
mg from the "Illustrated. London News” :—After a lapse ol 
many years additions have been made to the frescoes in the 
House of Lords. By the generosity of the Earl of Carlisle. 
Earl Beauchamp, Lord Winterstoke, Lord Stanmore, Lord 
Wandsworth, and Lord Airedale, the corridor which lies 
between St. Stephen s Hall and the waiting hall is now 
furnished with six historical compositions by Frank Cadogan 
Cowper, Henry A. Payne, Denis Eden, Frank O. Salisbury, 
Ernest Board, and Byam Shaw. If these are the Ward, 
Cope, Maclise, Armitage, Dyce, and Herbert of our time. 
where are the peans of praise that greeted the efforts at 
Westminster of the older artists? “The truth is that we have 
an inkling that British decorative painting is a failure. Me 
can admire the crowded drama and costume of Mr. Byam 
Shaw s easel pictures and drawings, and the vividness ol 
Mr. Cadogan Cowper's, but we have got word of other an 
more spacious styles of decoration. The Royal Exchange 5 
an admitted failure: mere enlargements of skilful illustra- 
tions of history, painted with as much concern for the 
realisation of the third dimension as an Academy picture. 
necessarily make fretful walls. The eve is jerked ош of one 
scene into another, only less painfully than at a cinemato- 
graph show. That the generous donors of the new decora- 
tions in the House of Lords were unwise in the selection ol 
their painters is not suggested, but that they are patrons al 
a wrong period. The opinion has been advanced that Mr. 
Brangwyn, Mr. Moira, and Mr. Cavley Robinson should have 
been commissioned, and Mr. Southall and Mr. Gere will be 
thought of m the same connection. But the juxtaposition c! 
Mr. Brangwyn and Mr. Саме“ Robinson is unthinkable : 
indeed, the work of either would be ill to blend with an 
other. That no one very much cares whose, or what, the 
frescoes are, is but another result of the failure of national 
and official patronage of art in England. 


Tuoucn the architecture of Germany, whether old or new. 
is hardly the most interesting in the world, such a publica: 
tion as “Deutschland” will appeal strongly to architects. 
Here we have for sevenpence a wonderfully vivid photo 
graphic record of German architecture and scenery. The 
English edition (Summer, 1910), No. 6, has articles on “ The 
Results of the Town Planning Exhibition,” and on the 
Brussels Exhibition. “The writer of the former, Gusti! 
Langer. savs “the competition ‘Great Berlin and the other 
part of the exhibition at Berlin (which closed June 26) were 
to each other as synthesis and analysis. 


Mr. T. HELLYAR Foor, of Acorn House, Rochester. ^ 
providing funds for the improvement and restoration of the 
north aisle of Rochester Cathedral, says the “ Times. Т 
Foord will be remembered as the giver of money for build- 
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ing the new cathedral tower, rehanging the bells, and im- 
proving the Chapter House. 


Tue will of an architect, Mr. John Thomas Christopher, 
F.R.I.B.A., aged 80, of 19, Marloes Road, Kensington, 
has been proved at £15,126. Mr. William Alfred Pryor, 
of Mowbray Dene, Long Park, Chesham, Bucks, builder, 
aged 64, left estate of the gross value of £28,621. Mr. 
August Krauss, of Bristol, builder and contractor, of the 
firm of Messrs. August Krauss and Son, of College Green, 
a director of the Builders’ Accident Insurance (Limited), left 


estate valued at 613,345 gross. 


ж- 


COMPETITIONS. 


Тнат there is much futile and wasted labour in competitions 
nobody doubts, but is not the Belfast University Competition 
а case in point? The names of Messrs. Lamon and Lynn, 
of Belfast, date back, in the knowledge of many of our 
readers, to their winning design for the Barrow-in-Furness 
Town Hall, which was amongst the best designs of its kind 
produced at that period—a quarter of a century ago. But 
Mr. Lynn, who has won the Belfast University Extension 
competition, has been at work as architect on those buildings 
some forty years, we believe. How can a correspondent, 
who writes us about this competition, wonder if Mr. Lynn 
had certain knowledge as to possibilities of accommodation 
and location “which was denied to all other competitors" 2 
That he ignored the suggestions for a better way is hardly 
to be wondered at. Our correspondent thinks that Mr. Lynn 
knew the authorities did not want the buillings where 
suggested. If a local gentleman who has had the working 
of the University at his fingers! ends for forty vears is a 
formidable competitor, can we wonder? But why have a 
competition ? | 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PROPOSED HOUSES AT NEW BRIGHTON, 
LIVERPOOL. 


С. F. А. Voysey, Architect. 

THESE two houses were planned to avoid as much as possi- 
ble the discomfort of neighbours hearing each others’ noises. 
The materials are local, viz., brick, cement, and rough- 
cast for main walls, hand-made sand-faced tile roof, Bath 
stone window dressings, oak joinery, iron casements and lead 
glazing. Very little woodwork is used. Glazed tile window 
sills and skirtings, fixed flush with plaster; no door or win- 
dow linings or architraves are required. Rough wood floated 
plaster on internal walls distempered white, is proposed to 
avoid objectionable wall papers and unnecessary ornamenta- 
tion. 


PROPOSED HOUSE, SOUTH HARROW. 


DUNNAGE AND HARTMANN, Architects. 

Tuis house is to be erected amidst well-wooded surround- 
ings on the Weald, South Harrow. ‘The exterior is to be 
carried out in best purple Luton bricks, and old tiles are 
being obtained for the roof. The woodwork throughout is 
painted white. The interior has heen planned so that the 
library and billiard-room can be used as one large room if 
desired. The house will face due south and north, and 
special attention is being paid to the lav-out of the garden, 
which is to be in a formal manner to be in keeping with 
the period of the building. 


ST. MARY'S CHURCH, WELWYN, HERTS. 


Chas. J. BLOMFIELD, Architect 
THE completion ofgthe reparation and rebuilding of the 
parish church at Welwvn, begun under the direction of the 
late Sir Arthur Blomfield some 45 vears ago. is being pro- 
ceeded with at the present time, the entire cost of the work 
being borne by the Misses Wilshere. of The Frvthe, Welwyn. 
Our illustration shows the new tower which takes the place 
of a flimsy and mean red brick structure of т4-т. walls which 
has for some time done duty as a tower. The walls of the 
new work are formed of an internal lining of brick, with a 
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flint facing and concrete core, while Рош пр stone is being 

adopted for the windows, quoins, weatherings, copings and 

other features. The contractors are Messrs. Ekins and Co., 

of Hertford, and the whole is under the direction of Mr. 

2” J. Blomfield, of the firm of Sir Arthur Blomfield and 
on. 


ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH, TAPLOW. 


CHAS. J. BLOMFIELD, Architect. 
THE rebuilding of the nave and tower of Taplow Church has 
been contemplated for some time, and our illustration shows 
Mr. Charles J. Blomfield’s first design (afterwards super- 
seded for a tower without a spire), which was intended to have 
been carried out in Crowborough stock bricks and Doulting 
stone. 


—— —k——— 


EAST ANGLIAN INSTITUTION FOR BLIND 
AND DEAF CHILDREN, GORLESTON-ON-SEA 


ASSESSOR’S REPORT. 


T a meeting of the governors of the East Anglian Insti- 
A tution for Blind and Deaf Children, held in Norwich 
on Monday, the 1oth inst., the report of the assessor, 
Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, F.R.1.B.A., of 12, Little 
College Street, Westminster Abbey, upon the fifteen designs 
submitted by East Anglian architects in the competition for 
the erection of a school and homes at Gorleston-on-Sea was 
received. Тһе assessor's award which assigned the first 
place to No. 3 in the competition, was unanimously adopted 
Ly the governors, and the envelopes containing the names 
of the architects being thereupon opened, No. 3 proved to 
be "Мг. John E. Burton, 57, London Street, Norwich. Mr. 
Burton was accordingly appointed the architect to carry out 
the work. 

Upon the competition generally and the successful com- 
petitor's design the assessor reported as follows :—“ The 
conditions and instructions to competing architects supple- 
mented by answers given to certain questions put by 
competitors have made quite clear the requirements of the 
governors, and they may be congratulated upon the result 
of the competition. A great deal of thought and labour has 
been expended by all the competitors, and some quite 
admirable designs have been produced. The problem set to 
the competitors was not a simple one, especially in view of 


` the number and variety of the buildings comprised in the 


whole scheme. The grouping and inter-relation of these 
buildings and their position on the site and aspects secured 
must constitute important factors in any decision upon the 
respective merits of the designs. ‘Compliance with the regu- 


lations of authorities concerned, efficient drainage, economy ' 


of cubical contents and cost, and the provision for playing 
fields, are all among the matters which have had my careful 
consideration. I have carefully compared all the designs 
submitted, and I place first that numbered 3. The draw- 
ings present an extremely well thought out scheme. The 
plan is well arranged, and is most economical; corridors are 
short, and there is no wasted space; the buildings are 
well lighted and ventilated; the drainage is simple and 
efficient. The arrangement on the site secures to the full 
all advantages of aspect; the elevation is simple, suitable 
and expressive. Rather more than half the site is left free 
for plaving fields, which, moreover, are well situated to 
obtain the maximum amount of sunlight, and for a consider- 
able area come under the shelter of the buildings from the 
north and north-east winds. The future enlargement of the 
institution would be simple. I have checked the cubing of 
the buildings as given by the author of the design, and it is 
reliable. With regard to cost, I am of opinion, in view of 
the уапе and extent of the accommodation to be provided, 
that the whole of the work will not be carried out with such 
satisfactorv finishings, although of the simplest kind, as are 
properly required for buildings of this character within the 
limits laid down ђу the governors. This design is most 
economical in plan and treatment, and the author estimates 
the cost at £7,865. The estimate is fairly made but must, 
I think, be regarded as sanguine.” 

The designs placed second and third by the assessor 
nroved to be the designs submitted by Messrs. Johns and 
Browne, Tpswich, and Messrs. ОПеу and Haward, Great 


Yarmouth, respectively. 
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IRISH BUILDING MATERIALS. 


T the All-Ireland Industrial Conference at Cork, Mr. 
Joseph Biggar (Belfast) proposed that, in the opinion 
of this Conference, satisfactory support is not being 

extended to Irish building materials in general; and that 
Irish architects, engineers, builders, and contractors should, 
in the well-being of this country, specify and use wherever 
possible materials of Irish production and manufacture. He 
had interested himself in the plans submitted in connection 
with the erection of labourers’ cottages, and he found that 
they were as unsuited for the dwellings of an Irish labourer 
as they possibly could be. There was not a single fitting 
in these cottages of Irish manufacture. He built some 
cottages on his land, and he found that he could get every- 
thing he required for their erection in Ireland. ‘There was 
no county in Ireland that could not produce bricks, building 
stone, and lime and stone for mortar purposes. The ques- 
tion of timber was a different one. ‘there was no port in 
Ireland where timber was not being shipped, but yet it was 
hard to procure lrish timber trom timber merchants. 
Nevertheless, it was possible to get Irish timber suitable for 
building purposes. In Belfast they had no slates, except 
those brought in from other countries. He managed, how- 
ever, to get Killaloe slates by ordering a truck-load of them. 
Tiles could be got in several places. The whole face of the 
country was being changed by the building of new houses. 
That afforded an opportunity for using Irish material for the 
general betterment of the country. 

Mr. K. B. Williams (Mallow), seconded the resolution, and 
suggested that a committee be formed to consider the matter. 

Mr. Leyburn said that Ireland was essentially a country of 
building materials, and it had got the finest and most varie- 
gated marbles in the world. The tendency was to use Irish 
materials. ‘Che architects were doing their best. The 
quarry owners were also doing their best. The output of 
stone had increased last year, there being 45,000 tons taken 
out more than the previous year. Five thousand men were 
employed in the development of mines, the proportion being 
3,800 quarry men to 1,200 miners. The people were begin- 
ning to think about Irish materials. 

Mr. Arthur Hill said he always specified for Irish slate, 
but he could never get it. He recently wanted slate, but 
the quarry-owners told him he could have it within six weeks, 
whereas he wanted it within six days. 

Mr. Cosgrave, T.C. (Dublin), asked the proposer to delete 
the words " wherever possible,” as practically every council in 
Ireland had a resolution on its books mentioning that Irish 
materials should be specified for in all terms of contract, 
but, unfortunately, it was never carried out in the spirit of 
the resolution. Sufficient attention had not been paid in the 
past by architects in this matter. 

Mr. Biggar said that in some cases the two words " wher- 
ever possible” were absolutely necessary. When building his 
cottages he tried to use everything of Irish manufacture, but 
he struggled for two months to try and get Irish cement, but 
in the end he had to use foreign cement, and in the cottages 
the foreign cement was the first thing to give. 

Alderman Kelly asked if it were a fact that in the college 
of science being erected in Dublin, English marble was being 
used in the vestibule or other portions of it. Mr. T. W. 
Russell said he pleaded not guilty. In the first place, the 
college of ‘science was not being built by the department, and 
the department was responsible for nothing connected with 
it until it was officially handed over to them. 
said he made inquiries, not officially, and he found that the 
great bulk of stone being used in the-college of science was 
Donegal stone, and that for some special purposes another 
stone was being used in other parts of the building. In the 
same way, he learned that English marbles were being used, 
and he might say that when he learned it he was greatly 
astonished, because if there was anything that could be 
supplied by Ireland better than any. other country he thought 
that it tvould be marble. 2“ uu 


------Ж--- 


TRADE. NOTES. 


THE new ‘schools, North Thoresby, are being supplied with 
“Shorland's patent Manchester grates, and the Christ Church 
Schools, Folkestone, are being supplied with Shorland's 
patent warm air ventilating Manchester grates by Messrs. 
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E. H. Shorland 
Manchester. 


and Brother, Ltd., of  Failsworth, 


A USEFUL instrument has lately been invented by Mr 
Wyndham Payne-Gallwey, engineer, called the Payne- 
Gallwey Computing Dial. It gives 2,107 answers direct in 
plain figures, which can be seen instantly, and should prove 
very useful to those who have calculations to work out 
The price is ı2s. 6d., post free, complete and mounted in 
solid silver ring, and the sole manufacturers are Messrs 
W. F. Stanley and Co., Ltd., the well-known instrument 
makers, of Great Turnstile, Holborn, W.C. 


THE London Hydraulic Power Co. have just issued a new 
illustrated booklet giving the objects of the company and 
a description of their works, with the condition of supply. 
The progress of the company during the last twenty-eight 
years is narrated, and the comparison of hydraulic power 
with electric 15 interesting to the users of ‘both kinds of 
power. Some very convincing reasons in favour of hydraulic 
power are given, especially for lifts, and it is stated that 
there are a number of hydraulic lifts in perfectly good condi- 
tion which have been in use over forty years. The pamphlet 
can be obtained at the office of the company, 9, Bridge 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W. did : 
We have received from Messrs. H. Lazarus and Son, of 27, 
Great Eastern Street, a very interesting catalogue of all kinds 
of seating for theatres, town halls, cinematograph halls and 
palaces, music halls, pier pavilions, etc., etc. Messrs. 
Lazarus and Son have had an experience of over thirty vears, 
and supply seating accommodation of all kinds from the 
cheapest to the most luxurious and expensive. Some of 
these seats seem a perfect marvel of cheapness, while the 


best are, of course, all that can be desired. We give an 
iilustration of these tip-up chairs in the Sheraton style, with 
mahogany inlaid backs, which are a special feature for 
comfort and elegance, and, needless to say, all work 15 
guaranteed for durability. We may say that this firm have 
supplied seating at theatres, public halls, Palace and Empire 
theatres, hippodromes, and other places of public assembly 
all over the kingdom, and it speaks highly for their reputa- 
tion that they are able to secure so many good contracts 
for this work. They make a speciality for seating and 
furnishing cinematograph theatres. 


——— ж——— 


Bu:LDING operations have begun on the concert hall of the 
Scottish Exhibition of History, Art, and Industry, to be hek 
in Kelvingrove Park, Glasgow, next vear. Messrs. Walker and 
Ramsay, architects. The front of the building is flanked 
by octagonal rooms, which will be used for administrative 
purposes. The hall itself will give seating accommodation 
for 3,000, with sloped floor and a horseshoe gallery above. 
Between the hall and the outer wall there is a corridor run- 
ning tight round, with easy accesses from it to any part 
of the interior. It is adjacent to the Clifton Street entrance to 
the exhibition grounds. ‘The main structure of the building 
is of steel work, filled in with timber and covered with 
fibrous plaster. The concert hall will cost 49553: a 
the contract. for its erection is in the hands of Mathes 
Henderson (limited). Ап electrically-lighted clock will De 
placed in the tower. ai 
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THE TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE. 


E feel sure that anvone who found time to go through 
our notes and extracts from Papers at the Congress 
in our last issue must have felt that a good deal of 

sane and useful writing has been called forth on the initia- 
tive of the Institute. Our continuation of these extracts 
this week still further emphasises this. There is so much 
(not unnecessary) verbiage in the Papers that we venture to 
hope we have helped to make the prominent facts clearer 
by our Editorial efforts. 

“Тһе sum and significance of all that has been said should 
be reduced to some practical issue. That this will not mean 
the production of a town planning scheme for every centre 
in the kingdom, we may well believe. But as one speaker, 
Mr. Francis Swales, pointed out, architects are most potent 
in their arguments for economy, and there is ample oppor- 
tunity for them to prove that foresight in planning will secure 
this. If schemes have been prepared for town improve- 
ments, land will be obtained on more advantageous terms 
than in the haphazard process which has occurred in London 
and most large towns. It will perhaps be realised that it 
is not necessary to permit a costly building to be erected 
and completed on a site which has to be bought for public 
improvements plus the cost of the new building! Such 
seriously unfortunate matters as the present isolation of the 
London New County Hall, instead of its magnificent location 
at the west end of a noble southern embankment, would never 
happen where wise foresight were exercised! The incre- 
ment of the land values will more likely go to the city or 
town, than almost entirely to the individual owner, when 
foresight comes into plav. In a word, so far from town 
development and town planning schemes involving great and 
immediate outlay of large sums, they ought to secure future 
economy and prosperity for the towns which adopt them. 


"TENEMENT versus COTTAGE. 


A striking and curious commentary on the search for 
guidance and knowledge іп town planning is to be 
found in the remarks of Professor R. Eberstadt, who 
points out that whilst Germany is trying her hardest in face 
of enormous difficulties to obtain the individual cottage and 
house, English visitors cannot find words enough to praise 
the existing tenement system. The English visitors generally 
went straight to the municipal authorities, who receive them 
with bounteous hospitality and drive them around the streets. 
The English visitor becomes filled with admiration for this 
street planning—not town planning. Consequently when 
those Germans who in the face of enormous difficulties are 
aiming at the individual cottage and house argue with the 
authorities against the existing tenement system, they are 
told that the English visitors could not find words enough to 
praise that svstem. The admiration for the tenement system, 
asserted Professor Eberstadt, came too late, for that svstem’s 
day was over. As thev in Berlin got a belated French play 
from Paris, or a scarf from London, which is already out of 
fashion, so the English admiration for German street plan- 
ning came at the very moment when they wished to get rid 
of it. 

This is assuredly something of a drawback to the honour 
which might be felt by the English admiration! 

Professor Eberstadt savs the starting point of German 
mistakes is that of street planning rather than town planning. 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC INTERESTS. 
It is worthy of especial note that the Professor emphasises 
the fact that private interest and public benefit must again 
become identical for the sake of the greatest task of modern 


civilisation—the building and planning of a town. To realise 
how much truth there is in this it is only needful to point 
out the contrast between two inland pleasure resorts—Buxton 
and Matlock. At Buxton the dominant ownership of the 
Duke of Devonshire and his benevolent autocracy have led 
to the creation of a charming pleasure town, in which the 
amenities of each individual building are fairly considered. 
In ‘Matlock the haphazard and stupid development has nulli- 
fied also the splendid and pre-eminent advantages of the 
place owing to the number of small ownerships and the 
want of a larger and comprehensive policy. Had Matlock 
Bath been in the hands of an enlightened nobleman or a 
well-constituted modern syndicate it would probably have 
been one of the most delightful resorts in the kingdom. Its 
natural advantages are supreme; there is hardly a place in 
the kingdom to compete with it. Even yet it presents possi- 
bilities which arouse the enthusiasm of the idealist. 
Matlock Bridge is in worse condition still. Eastbourne again 
is a standing index of the value of private enterprise and 
private gain for the public good. 


OPEN SPACES. 


Even the work of the Commons Preservation Society, with 
which Mr. Basil Holmes so significantly dealt, emphasises 
what mav be done without the power of the law. Не said 
they had found that in neighbourhoods which had once seen 
better days there were enclosed squares which were no longer 
kept up by the residents, and the association had in many 
cases converted them into gardens. They owed this circum- 
stance to the good sense and foresight and public spirit of 
former generations of landowners, for the Westminster, Port- 
man, and similar London estates were only the garden 
suburbs of the past. There were 450 such areas in London, 
and the association urged the importance of securing them 
all. -At the present time the Metropolitan Association was 
engaged in the matters of the extension of Wimbledon and 
Putney Commons, the purchase of five or six acres known 
as the “Grange,” Kilburn, the purchase of the Ironmongers’ 
Almshouses, the extension of Streatham Common, the acquisi- 
tion of Shadwell Market, the forming of open spaces and 
riverside walks along the River Wandle, and the preservation 
of the Crystal Palace and its magnificent grounds. The 
magnitude of the problem of town planning and open spaces 
became apparent when they considered that in Greater 
London they had a population of over 7,000,000 in an area 
of 699 square miles, which was equal to that of the Dominion 
of Canada with 3,700,000 square miles of territory. 


FUTURE SCHEMES. 


On the possibilities of the future as regards architects, 
Professor Adshead said: The question of who is going to be 
responsible for a scheme of civic decoration could not be 
settled all at once. What now often happens is that the 
well-intentioned committee endeavour to obtain the best 
possible professional advice. But, said Professer Adshead, 
there is no professional advice obtainable at the present 
moment. The architects, for instance, do not sufficiently 
study the surroundings of their buildings. | ТЕ was to be hoped 
that the Conference would open their eyes as to the import- 
ance of considering every detail. Our schools should follow 
the lead of the French schools, who in their big schemes 
attach as much importance to the details as to the buildings. 
If English architects and architectural schools would соп- 
sider schemes in such a wav there would ultimately arise 
architects capable of handling city ornamentation in a broad 
manner. 


CONGESTED AREAS AND NEW “THOROUGHFARES. 


In dealing with London's congested areas, Mr. Arthur 
Crow, F.R.I.B.A., district surveyor for Whitechapel, said it 
would probably, however, never be possible to reduce the 
present excess of population to the limits of the standard laid 
down. That being so, it would seem that the logical course 
to pursue would be to afford special facilities for conveving 
the people to a distance considerably outside the area alreadv 
covered, thus leaving an intervening space of uncovered land 
to rectify. as far as possible, the excess of population in 
the central area. 

Dealing first with main avenues for the transit of goods 
and for general business purposes, it is clear that provision 
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must be made for a frequent service of trams and motor 
‘buses. The width should not be less than roo feet between 
the buildings. These thoroughfares will partake of the nature 
of boulevards, with trees and seats. Secondary business 
thoroughfares, where trams are again provided, could be re- 
duced to 80 feet. In subsidiary streets, where no trams are 
required, the width could be further reduced to 60 feet, the 
footways being reduced from 12 feet to 10 feet. 

As to the question of avenues for the transit of the people 
from town to suburb, it is doubtful if in any case they should 
be laid out of a less width than 100 ог 120 feet, and in the 
case of a main central artery a greater width should be pro- 
vided. From this central avenue would branch the great 
trunk roads leading to the suburbs eight, ten, or twelve miles 
distant. These trunk roads would be formed in some cases 
by widening existing main roads. In other cases existing 
roads might be utilised for some distance, and then new 
extensions made through the open country. 

In order to supplement these lines of egress from the 
Metropolis it is suggested to provide a series of radiating 
tubes and sub-surface railways from the City, having stations 
situate at a distance of one and two miles respectively from 
the central station. These lines would extend, say, fourteen 
miles from the centre, and would have по intermediate 
stations except those just referred to. А straight run of 
twelve miles without a stop would thus be afforded, and, 
with the advent of the mono-rail, there is no reason why the 
whole distance (fourteen miles) could not be covered in 
fifteen minutes. For a distance of four or five miles, and 
until the open country was reached, these lines would be 
constructed in tubes in the London clay. They might then 
rise by easy gradients, and be continued to their destination 
in open cuttings. | 

The termini of these lines, falling on the circumference 
of a circle some twenty-eight miles in diameter, would con- 
stitute the centres of ten new areas, forming, in due time, 
cities of health, The area of each would be comprised 
within a circle some seven miles in diameter. The whole 
would form part of the enlarged County of ‘London. 

To remedy the existing evils the following outline scheme 
was suggested:—A traffic authority to be appointed by 
Parliament: (1) To determine from time to time as to the 
position, width, and direction of new thoroughfares required ; 
(2) To consider the extent to which it is necessary to widen 
existing streets, and to arrange for their proper classification 
into grades, determining in each case the position of the 
future building lines; (3) To consider the height to which 
buildings should be allowed to be erected in each of the 
respective grades. | 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


One of the subjects brought forward was the treatment of 
Trafalgar Square. This has been dealt with in our own 
pages with suggestions for making the whole dignified and 
striking at comparatively small cost, and our suggestions have 
been placed before Mr. Lewis Harcourt, who appeared to 
approve of our proposal for a central flight of steps in front 
of the National Gallerv. This Mr. Woodward also proposes, 
and the doing awav with the awkward angle staircases. Mr. 
William Woodward and Mr. H. Н. Statham both explained 
and illustrated methods for dealing with the square. We are 
rather surprised, however, to find it proposed to retain any- 
thing in the nature of a fountain, for when the wind is blow- 
ing it is difficult even now to get out of the wav of the spray 
from the two paltry squirts which do dutv for fountains. 
There is, perhaps, something to be said for making the 
square a full memorial for Naval heroes, if the present name 
is to be always retained. 


, 


THE CITY or THE FUTURE. 


In dealing with the citv of the future, Professor Reilly 
said that for the benevolent despotism of the great landlords, 
which till the middle of the roth centurv was fairly success- 
full, England must substitute an organised democracy and 
suppress rampant individuality for certain general amenities. 
The question of evolving a new type of small house was the 
most pressing architectural problem in the city of the immedi- 
ate future. 
gables, and seek our interest in such delicacies as trellis 
porches and verandahs, windows divided with thinner bars, 
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etc.! (This does not sound very seductive). Expression 
might be gained by a large swept-out cornice, adding interest 
and shadow to what otherwise might seem a bald reserve. 
Such a feature would give unity to a group of houses, and 
would express thereby the new communistic idea on which 
the suburb was placed. Where the government of the future 
city could aid the movement would be in a wiser and stronger 
control, not so much of design, but of such general things as 
bulk and colour, which more than anything else affected the 
massing and composition. The Professor finds our Queen 
Anne houses, Georgian houses, Cotswold farmhouse or stone- 
slated Welsh cottages for the modern suburb not a little 
ridiculous when ‘finished, furnished and inhabited. 


OMDURMANN. 


An interesting illustration of the value of modem capacity 
in town planning was offered by Lord Kitchener in his refer- 
ence to Khartoum, which had been changed from an African 
pest-house, in which every tropical disease thrived and ran 
rampant, into a city of 50,000 people, in which, last year 
there were only eleven cases of malaria. 

Mr. 'McLean's Paper was read in his absence by Mr. 
R. W. Schultz, who said that the general scheme of planning 
at Khartoum was that the main avenues running parallel to 
the river intersect those running at right angles, forming 
rectangles approximately five hundred yards square. These 
rectangles were subdivided by three streets running each way 
parallel to the main avenues, and by the diagonal streets 
connecting the intersections of the main avenues. Victoria 
Avenue, the most important thoroughfare, is 18oft. in width, 
and is centred on the palace. Khedive Avenue, running at 
right angles, is next in importance, being тбо_. wide. The 
'Gordon statue is at the crossing of these two principal 
avenues. The main streets are 120ft., and the secondary 
streets Soft. wide over all, and many of the plots in the third- 
class, or native, quarter of the city have lanes i2ft. wide 
running through them, made principally for conservancy pur- 
poses. A certain amount of open space has been reserved. 
Abbas Square, in the centre of the city, is 8oo yards long 
and 200 yards wide. In it stands the great Mosque. The 
markets are on the north side of Abbas Square, and in the 
native quarter there are large markets, chiefly for grain and 
firewood. For the purpose of allotting land for buildings, 
the city was in the first instance divided into quarters, and 
to insure some uniformity in the class of buildings to be 
erected there was specified in the regulations issued the mini- 
mum value of the building and the class of material to be 
used in its construction. It was further enacted that, within 
a certain time after allotment, the buildings were to be 
erected and a fence or boundary wall of a certain value built 
round the plot, in default of which the land would revert 
to the Government. Latterly it has become necessary 10 
provide for a greater control in the detail of the building 
operations, and recently a simple set of detailed regulations 
were issued. These have worked in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, and the inhabitants look upon them as a guarantee 
against the practices of the “jerry builder.” . 


THE Сту OF THE FUTURE. 


That town planning is a live and active force in America 
Mr. р. Н. Burnham well demonstrated in his remarks on the 
future city under a democratic government. He said the 
inception of great planning of public buildings and grounds 
in the United States was in the World’s Fair in Chicago. 
The beauty of its arrangement and of its buildings made a 
profound impression, not merely upon the highly-educated 
part of the community, but still more, perhaps, upon the 
masses, and this impression has been a lasting one. As a 
first result of the object-lesson, the Government took up the 
torch and proceeded to make a comprehensive plan for the 
future development of the capital. This action was less than 
ten years ago, up to which time there had never been a 
Plan Commission in the United States; but since then every 
considerable town in that country has gone into this study, 
and there are many hundreds of Plan Commissions at work 
at the present time throughout the land. | 

It took a year to make the Washington suggestions, and 
about fifty thousand dollars of money. It took two years 
to make the San Francisco plans, and about twenty-five 
thousand dollars of money. It has already taken four years 
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in Chicago, and about one hundred thousand dollars, and the 
work is by no means completed. Other places have done the 
same earnest work and have shown the same liberal spirit as 
those mentioned above. But the most significant aspect of 
this new phase of life in the United States lies in the kind 
of men who are actively engaged. They are the best and 
strongest men of affairs. In Chicago in three years there 
were 200 meetings of the General Committee, at which 
hundreds of public men—engineers, architects, sanitary, rail- 
road, city transportation, and other experts—were present. 

Will not the people of a continuing democracy awaken 
some time to the fact that they can possess as a community 
what thev cannot as individuals; and will thev not then 
demand delightfulness as a part of life, and get it? The 
realisation of this will not be long coming, if one may judge 
from the growth of public improvement in the last few years. 
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OPEN SPACES. 


An interesting ‘Paper on the question of open spaces was 
that by Colonel G. T. Plunkett, C.B. 

The following are short extracts from the Paper :—As by 
reason of the expense it is impossible to preserve near a 
great city many very large areas of open ground, the only way 
in which the desired stretches of natural scenery can be 
maintained is by the preservation of long and comparatively 
narrow strips of country, commencing near to the thickly 
inhabited centres and extending a considerable distance away 
from them. Such a strip of country, with an average width 
of, perhaps, only three, four, or five hundred yards, but two 
or three miles in length, would be far more valuable than 
an equal area in a square plot. The most suitable localities 
in the neighbourhood of London for public parks consisting 
of long, narrow strips of country stretching outwards from 
the inhabited area seem to be along the rivers and brooks. 
This applies to many other places besides London, as the 
majority of towns are situated similarly in vallevs and on 
the banks of rivers, and thus in providing public parks of a 
very attractive kind we should attain the equally important 
object of preserving as natural features of the landscape our 
running streams. 

Londoners have lost many of the clear streams which, in 

some cases down to almost our own times, flowed through 
pleasant meadows to join the Thames; now they are covered 
In as sewers or, where any portions remain open, are gener- 
ally enclosed by buildings and defiled with rubbish. There 
still remain streams flowing through the fields which are so 
rapidly being absorbed by the suburbs of London which may 
be readily reached by an electric train or tramcar. И is im- 
portant to remember that such typical English scenery—the 
scenes, the sounds, and the scent of the wild flowers giving 
pleasure alike to young and old—when once acquired costs 
comparatively little to maintain, and that the small expense 
of preserving it will diminish in proportion as we educate the 
people to appreciate its attractions. By keeping buildings 
at even a small distance from the banks of a stream the purity 
of its water may be preserved. <A few islands, whether 
already existing or very easily made by short diversions of 
parts of the stream, will make the best possible sanctuaries 
for birds. 
. Then there is the great importance of preserving from 
buildings the ground around the sources of streams, unless 
they are far removed from habitations. By enclosing the 
source, if the course of the stream is also protected, the 
purity of the water will be preserved, and there will be a 
certain extent of grass land as a gathering-ground of the 
- rainfall. The land at the bottom of a valley along the course 
of a stream is not usually the best for building purposes. 
Better and healthier sites will generally be found at a higher 
level. Therefore, in the interests of public health as well as 
of economy, and in addition to the aesthetic reasons, it seems 
desirable to secure the lowest portions with the watercourses 
as public parks. 

Great expense may be saved by considering schemes long 
before we are forced to take action, and by deciding before- 
hand what course is best to adopt. Perhaps the grandest 
scheme for a park in this country was the plan of Charles I. 
to convert into a great game preserve the whole country from 
Wimbledon to Hampton, with the Thames flowing for about 
four miles through it. The king’s intentions were not 
approved of by the Parliament; in fact, his efforts to get rid 
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of the few farmers constituted one of the acts of tyranny 
which cost him his life. 

The four points to be remembered are : —Firstly, that for 
an open space a long, if narrow, strip stretching away into 
the country possesses peculiar advantages; secondly, that the 
value of such a strip is immeasurably increased if it includes 
a running stream; thirdly, that in any'case it is very 
important to preserve the rivers and brooks in the neighbour- 
hood of our cities; and, lastly, that we should consider in 
good time the needs not only of the present, but of coming 
generations. 


THE RESTRAINT OF ADVERTISING. 


From the timely Paper of Mr. Richardson Evans, M.A., 
on the above subject, we take the following extracts : — 

I appeal with particular confidence to the architect 
members of this Congress. They are by the very law of 
their being lovers of the picturesque. It is not any single 
design that pleases them, but the grace and propriety of 
the whole prospect. There are landscape effects in the 
town as well as landscape effects in the country. Arcnıtects 
have been very jealous in the past for the preservation of 
that town landscape. When we sought to protect the glorious 
views which used to be seen from our London bridges and 
river banks trom profanation by blazing signs on whisky 
towers and tea towers, it was in this Institute we found our 
most enthusiastic and effective allies. For the time being 
we failed; but the ideal at which we aimed can still be 
attained in the better world which the Town Planning Act 
will bring into being. 

Some of those whom I am addressing will perhaps inquire 
whether the Advertising Regulation Act of 1907 does not 
provide adequate machinerv of defence. I must say with 
sorrow that it does not. We believe that the practically 
unanimous assent of both branches of our Legislature to the 
passing of that measure was an event of historic importance, 
for it asserted for the first time in the history of British 
jurisprudence the principles that the beauty ot the out-of- 
door world is a natural asset which national authority is 
bound to recognise and safeguard. But as vet the new law 
only permits prohibition in tracts or spots of exceptional 
beautv. It is no doubt a great advance that the Lake Dis- 
trict in the three counties of Westmorland, Cumberland, 
and Lancashire is absolutely secure from any fresh display, 
and that in other counties area of less extent are safe. But 
I am afraid the Home Office would hardly sanction by-laws 
for the infinite number of streets and villages which would 
be glad to have them. 

The vital point here and to-day is that the administrators 
of town planning-societies or companies have the power 
which less tortunate authorities have sought—in vain as vet 
—to obtain. All the security which I desire to see estab 
lished could be obtained by a simple rule, that everybody 
would understand beforehand, and that could be enforced ' 
bv the impartial adjudication of the measuring-tape. lime 
does not allow me to go into technical illustrations of the 
practical working of the covenants I suggest. But the 
principles can be briefly indicated :— 

(1) As regards signs on buildings. (а) No letter to 
exceed a prescribed size; (0) the sign not to be above а 


prescribed height above the ground level; (с) the space 


occupied by the sign to have a definied ratio to the whole 
superficies of the exterior; (2) the sign to be on the surface 
of the wall and be part of its substance. Where, as an 
exception, hanging signs are approved, there would be, of 
course, conditions for structural security ; (e) in certain cases 
it might be provided that the sign should be only in a pre- 
scribed position, The scale would varv, of course, from 
prohibition to latitude, in accordance with the character of 
the area from which the sign would be visible, whether 
manufacturing, commercial, residential, or public pleasure 
ground. (2) As regards poster display and bills containing 
official announcements or relating to matters of public 
interest, the directors themselves ought, I think, to provide 
reasonable facilities—retaining -ownership in the sites and 
structures, and letting spaces at fixed rates. Where the 
hoarding form would be suitable it should have a neat archi- 
tectural character and the bills should be disposed strictly 
within the frame. 

I venture to claim that it 1s possible to give reasonable 
libertv for those who want to announce themselves or their 
concerns, while thev would gain by the existence of restric- 
tions on the licence of others. The community at large 
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would be free. from the haunting fear that the beauty they 
valued was in daily jeopardy ; architects would be encouraged 
to do their finest work by the certainty that it would not 
be degraded by after-treatment or by an incongruous en- 
vironment, while the creation of garden cities would be 
rendered an assured commercial success in virtue of the fact 
that the policy of authoritative control would guarantee the 
preservation in unimpaired and ever-increasing beauty of 
features which no town of haphazard growth can offer. 


—— —k ——— 
THE FUTURE OF LONDON.* 


By T. RAFFLES Davison, (Hon. A.R.I.B.A.).* 


HAT are the chances for a fine architectural develop- 
ment of London in the future? is a question of the 
first importance to architects at the present moment. 

Whilst an International Conference on town planning holds 
the public interest, it is pertinent to call serious attention to 
· the present deplorable condition of London from an artistic 
point of view, and the still more serious outlook for the 
future. 

The Art Committee of the Institute has approached this 
subject with such careful regard that it has been unable yet 
to offer any definite recommendations! The Institute would 
probably, through the medium of its individual members, be 
glad to formulate definite schemes for the future develop- 
ment of the city, both as a whole and in parts, but the initial 
difficulty to be faced is in regard to the authority which can 
direct and control any definite schemes. In this country we 
have not learnt to welcome much official control over the 
artistic disposition of our buildings, and we need not withhold 
some sympathy towards those who desire to see individuality 
encouraged and private enterprise afforded free scope for all 
reasonable development. ^ But surely in certain parts of a 
great city the buildings should be subjected to a definite con- 
trol not only as to frontages and heights, but also as to some 
general character of design. This is the only way to secure 
any grandeur and dignity in the important centres and 
prominent building lines. The first and supreme point is, 
of course, to obtain a dignified and convenient lay-out so as 
to insure a proper degree of spaciousness, of light and air, 
and adequate and convenient lines of traffic. But something 
beyond this is needed for the finest results, and even the 
monotony of a Rue de Rivoli may havé its value in the archi- 
tectural treatment of city buildings. 

And what mainly concerns us now is to ask, Where is that 
control to come from? We need something more than the 
control of well-intentioned and cultured men. We need a 
control representing the best artistic inspiration of the time, 
aided by a full appreciation of the commercial side of life. 
In this control we should hope to see the architect lead the 
wav, aided by the sculptor and the painter, the surveyor 
and the city councillor, but all under the 'final authority of a 
Ministry of the Fine Arts. That which is the best way in 
the opinion of the best artists of the day having been once 
‘indicated, it might be left to the culture and good sense of 
a Minister of Fine Arts to adopt and initiate. 

Now, the first thing that the poor ratepaver says is that 
heis taxed heavily enough, and can bear no more. But it 
cannot be too stronglv enforced that great improvements are 
spread over manv years and will often, if well engineered, 
pay for themselves, whilst some enterprises, like the new 
St. Paul's Bridge, are carried out without any cost to the 
ratepayer at all. Take the case of such bridges as those 
suggested by Mr. Collcutt, with covered ways and buildings, 
or the proposal to recreate something after the manner of 
Old London Bridge. Such schemes which offer no serious 
difficulties in the carrying out would probably pay a good 
interest on the outlay. A great national pleasure garden, 
such as is suggested for Battersea Park, would probably pay 
for itself; it would, moreover, be a good national asset. 
Fine thoroughfares like those suggested by Mr. Stokes or 
Mr. Lanchester carry their own reward with them. But the 
great need of the present time is to secure some authoritative 
control as to the improvement of London, and to lay the 
foundation for continuity of action in the coming years which 
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*Extracts from article in the R.T.B.A. “Journal,” October 22. 
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will secure that gradual artistic development that is so 
desirable. 

What can we say as to the present condition of London? 
Could anything be more to be deplored than the condition 
of either Trafalgar Square or ‘Piccadilly Circus, whether as 
regards the practical or the artistic aspect? We have such 
diagonal lines of traffic as to endanger the safety of foot 
passengers in either place. In both centres we have diagonal 
traffic cutting across the other lines of traffic from east to 
west. In both places the opportunity for a fine architectural 
treatment is there, and it only needs some general scheme 
to be adopted by a controlling authority to bring them into 
existence in a comparatively short time. | 

It is of little use harking back to lost opportunities, except 
in so far as they illustrate or suggest the further opportuni- 
ties which we are losing to-day. A hundred years ago—even 
fifty years ago—a large and comprehensive scheme for the 
improvement of London might have been adopted and 
largely put into execution. The fine Embankment north of 
the Thames might have been followed by one equally fine on 
the south side. Some concentration of railway traffic and 
main line stations might have been obtained. The relation 
of the Mall to Trafalgar Square, and the linking up of east 
to west traffic, with a good north and south line of roadway, 
might have been realised. ‘Government offices might have 
been planned together in one fine building scheme. A great 


encircling roadway might have been created somewhere from 


five to ten miles from the centre of London. One great rail. 
way depot for all northern train services would have 
simplified our travelling and avoided the creation of dismal 
tracts of derelict houses and lands. London's misfortune is 
that no definite plan for the inevitable development of a great 
city was laid down as a saefguard against the haphazard anil 
awkward results we see to-day. 

Now it 15 too late to recover many of the lost chances. But 
many fine opportunities still exist, and these must also 
disappear unless some definite effort is made to 
arrange careful schemes and to provide a controlling autho- 
rity which will compel their realisation. It should not he 
hopeless even now to look for a great boulevard and embank- 
ment on the southern bank of the Thames right from the new 
County Hall to London Bridge which might still leave cer- 
tain rights of wharfage free. It cannot be too late to project 
one or two great lines of thoroughfare from north to south. 
There is still a possibility for a great and fine environment 
to the British Museum. London Bridge approaches at both 
sides of the river call for fine and adequate treatment. 
Trafalgar Square presents such chances as few cities in the 
world can show for a breadth and balanced dignity of effect. 
Piccadilly Circus, Hyde Park Corner, the Horse Guards 
Parade, Oxford Circus, Ludgate Circus, the river front 
bevond the Houses of Parliament, and other parts of the 
city present opportunities which might go some way to pro- 
vide а certain amount of dignity and nobility of treatment 
that no extended and comprehensive plan of improvement 
can now be looked for to obtain. The time is ripe for action 
—not to immediately spend millions of pounds, but to lay 
down some definite schemes which shall gradually be carried 
out. We have men who can provide such schemes. But 
we first must find where the authoritative control is to come 
from. Surely the Royal Institute of British Architects ought 
to be foremost in the endeavour to secure this provision for 
the future of London. 
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NOTES. 


O one architect has been appointed on the executive 
„ҸӘ committee of the King Edward VII. Memorial for 
London at the eleventh hour. The President of the 
Institute, Mr. Leonard Stokes, now joins the committee. It 
has been decided that a statue of King Edward, in a 
prominent place in London, must be at least one part of the 
memorial. We think this is unavoidable, if the public E to 
be satisfied. And there is the consolation that our late King 
is a good subject for the sculptor. 


Ir is announced that by the courtesy of the authorities 2 ~ 
Royal Academy it has been found possible to keep the 10 
Planning Exhibition open for an additional week. 
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Іт is well to note how the efforts of architects towards the 
improvement of London are met, especially in régard to 
such important schemes as. St. Paul's Bridge. ‘The “City 
Press” says: — The architects are talking a good deal of 
nonsense in reference to St. Paul's Bridge. From the atti- 
tude they have taken up it might easily be assumed that the 
Corporation is about to throw a kind of second-rate railway 
bridge across the river, and that artistic considerations are 
being passed by as altogether unworthy of note in compari- 
son with the one great idea of reducing the cost in every 
possible wav. А more ridiculous notion than this it would 
be difficult to imagine. Yet it has found expression in almost 
as many words during the past few days. 


WE are glad to hear of a good move on the part of the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, which should have dis- 
tinctly stimulating educational results. It has been arranged 
that Mr. S. B. K. Caulfield shall conduct a class on Saturday 
afternoons .to study, measure and sketch work of the best 
periods in the South Kensington and British Museums, and 
occasionally at buildings in London. The work will begin 
this week (October 29), meeting inside the Brompton Road 
entrance of the South Kensington Museum at 2.30. 


Ме. J. С. INGLIS, president of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, on Monday last laid the foundation-stone of the 
new home to be erected in Great George Street, Westminster, 
close to Storey's Gate. The present buildings, which have 
been in existence for only a few vears, stand on the other 
side of the thoroughfare. ‘Mr. Miller, of Glasgow, is the 
architect for the new building, having won the appointment 
in a limited competition. 


Now that the Institution of Civil Engineers 15 looking forward 
to heing housed in a new home more than twice the area 
of its former one, including a hall for examinations and large 
meetings, those who watch the expenditure of public money 
will see in this change another evidence of the terrible lack 
of foresight in dealing with new buildings and sites in 
London. Surely the former building of the Institu- 
tion was hardly completed before it was definitely realised 
that it would have to come down to make way for Mr. J. M. 
Brvdon’s great new Government buildings! 


WITH regard to the disposal of the exhibits at the Japan- 
British Exhibition the “Telegraph” savs a large number of 
the exhibits will be left in this countrv as souvenirs. One 
of the most exquisite is to go to Buckingham Palace—the 
model of the mausoleum of the second Tokugawa Shogun. 
That of Tokio has been left to the Сиу of London, and two 
miniature gardens to the London County Council. The 
model of the post office exhibited by the Japanese Depart- 
ment of Communication will be placed in the museum of the 
General Post Office, while all articles shown by the Fishery 
Bureau will go to the official Fishery Museum at Hull. The 
Japanese Government’s exhibits of rural life, which аге 
composed entirely of tableaux, will be given to the British 
Department of Agriculture and Fisheries, while the model 
of the historic Kyoto Gate, which has been such ап attrac- 
tion, and which has been exhibited by the Kyoto Exhibitors’ 
Association, Is to be re-erected in Kew Gardens. The 
summerhouse shown bv the Forestry Department of the 
Japanese Government has been presented to Prince Arthur 
of Connaught, and will find a place in the gardens of the 
Duke of Connaught's residence. Тһе beautiful Japanese 
Garden of Peace, and the Garden of the Floating Isle, are 
to be left where they are as mementoes of Japan's partici- 
pation in the exhibition. 


THE prospective arrangements at the R.T.B.A. include the 
following : —November 7, President's opening address, at 
8.30; November 8, Conversazione (exhibition of drawings and 
photographs, illustrating works of Royal Gold Medallists, 
1848 to того); December 5, “Pierre Lescot and Jean 
Goujon,” by Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A.; January 2, “The 
New General Post Office,” bv Sir Henry Tanner, Т.5.0.— 
Award of prizes and studentships; January 16, “Cardinal 
Medici's Pleasure House," by Halsev Ricardo; January 30, 
President’s address to students.—Presentation of prizes: 
February 13, “The Artistic Development of London,” by Paul 
Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon., John W. Simpson, and E. A. 
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Rickards; February 27, Business meeting.—Election of 
Royal Gold Medallist; March 13, " Burlington-Devonshire 
Collection of Drawings," by J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A.; April 
10, "Coloured Relief as Decoration," by R. Anning Bell; 
May 1, Annual general meeting; May 22, “The New York 
Public Library," by J. M. Carrére; June 12, “Egyptian 
Architecture,” by Ernest Richmond, Licentiate R.I.B.A., 
at 8.30; June 26, Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal, 


at 8.30. 


SEVEN gentlemen are down for election as Fellows of the 

Institute on December 5: Messrs. J. Cubbon, Manchester ; 

J. W. Little, Tonbridge; E. J. Pullow, Rangoon; F. J. O. 

Smith, Westminster; W. H. Stucké, Johannesburg; J. F. 

Wood, Bristol; and Clyde Y. Young, London. Fifty-three 

are proposed as Associates and sixty-six as Licentiates. As 

Hon. Associates the following eight gentlemen are proposed : 

David George Hogarth, 20, St. Giles, Oxford; William 

Hesketh Lever, The Hill, Hampstead Heath, and Thornton 

Manor, Thornton Hough, Cheshire; John Seymour Lucas, ` 
R.A., New Place, Woodchurch Road, N.W.; У. М. Flinders 

Petrie; John Singer Sargent, R.A., 31, Tite Street, 

Chelsea, S.W. ; ‘Marion Нашу Spielmann, F.S.A.; William 

Нато "Thornveroft, R.A., га, Milbury Road, Kensington, 

W.; Lawrence Weaver, 14, Northwich Terrace, St. John's 

Wood Road, N.W. As Hon. Corresponding Member: Mr. 

Daniel Hudson Burnham, M.A., Ph.D., LJ..D., chairman of 
the Americas Commission of Fine Arts, Chicago, U.S.A. 

Lastly the following are proposed as Hon. Fellows: The 

Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, P.C., M.P., Whittinghame, 

Prestonkirk, N.B.; The Right Hon. John Burns, M.P., 

President of the Local Government Board, 37, Lavender 
Gardens, Battersea, S.W.; The Right Hon. Lewis Harcourt, 

P.C., M.P., 14, Berkeley Square, М.; Field-Marshal 
Viscount Kitchener of Khartoum, G.C.B., O.M., G-C.M.G., 

Alderbrook, Cranleigh, Guildford, Surrey; The Right Hon. 

the Earl of Plymouth, P.C., 54, Mount Street, W.; The 
Right Hon. the Lord Redesdale of Redesdale, G.C.V.O., 
K.C.B., Batsford Park, Moreton-in- Marsh. 


AT the meeting of the Citv of London Union, on Tuesdav 
the 18th inst., the Finance Committee recommended, in con- 
nection with the insurance of the Homerton buildings, that 
the Hand-in-Hand Insurance Company should be requested 
to include the sum of £3,000 in the policy in respect of 
architect's fees. Mr. Pallister Young asked what the recom- 
mendation meant. Mr. Bates explained that, in case of 
damage to a building, insurance companies had hitherto paid 
the architect's fees. Lately, however, they had declined to 
continue the practice, and the committee considered it desir- 
able to insure for an additional sum, in order to cover the 


fees of an architect. 


Tue Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors held their 
opening meeting of the session at the University on the 2oth 
inst. There was a good attendance, over which Mr. W. J. 
Hale. F.R.I.B.A., presided. Тһе President, entering on 
his second vear of office, made reference to the Town 
Planning Act, and stated that regulations could now be made 
which might seriously decrease the potential value of a 
piece of land, but the owner would be without redress. 
Whether that was right or wrong did not concern them, but, 
as architects, thev could rejoice in the fact that some 
restraint could now be exercised upon the exuberance and 
enthusiasm of the cottage-house builder. What did concern 
them was that the power conferred on the local authority 
should be used for the benefit of the citizens at large, not 
merely for one class of the community. The local authority 
now had the power to determine how many houses should 
be placed on an acre of land. but if it used that power only 
with regard to cottage property it would be leaving an im- 
portant part of its work undone. Mr. Hale maintained that 
architecture was still a living art, although modern com- 
mercialism might be trying to strangle it. They must 
remember, however, that the conditions under which they 
worked to-dav were very different from those obtaining six 
hundred vears ago. During the evening the members in- 
spected work executed by students in the department of 


architecture at the University. 


THE appointment of architect to the St. George’s-in-the- 
East Board of Guardians is the subject of disagreable 
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evidence at a special meeting on the 24th inst., as reported 
in the “Daily News.” The meeting was held to investigate 
certain matters in regard to the appointment. Mr. 5. А. 5. 
Yeo, one of the candidates for the post of architect, stated 
that Mr. Gover, chairman of the Board, or of a committee, 
called on him and made improper proposals m regard to the 
appointment. This Mr. Gover denied. Тһе Guardians 
are to report the matter to the Local Government. Board. 


ONE cannot help wondering why the Manchester City Council 
are adding to the council chamber of the town hall, 
apparently without calling in the services of Mr. Paul Water- 
house, who has so ably succeeded to the practice ol his 
father, the original architect. “Che recommendations of the 
committee, as laid before the council, are based on a plan 
suggested by the city architect, Mr. Price, and the whole 
expenditure is estimated at £5,000. The seating is to be 
arranged a horseshoe shape. 


“Tue Designs of Public Buildings " was the subject dis- 
‘cussed at the last dinner of the Authors’ Club in London, 
says the * Birmingham Post.” Sir Henry Tanner, whose 
latest addition to London’s architectural features has been 
the new Post Office in Newgate Street, called King Edward's 
Building, was the guest of the evening. He said fashion in 
architecture had changed, and the English Renaissance 
was now the style largely followed as a basis. Referring to 
the buildings of the Admiralty at the end of Processional 
Road, the speaker said the new buildings acted as a screen 
to hide the various structures to the eastward. It was to 
be hoped the vista in that direction might be opened up, 
and a satistactory approach formed from Charing. Cross. 
Speaking of the new Post Office buildings, Sir Henry said 
И was our largest post office. The advisability of using 
reinforced concrete met with a good deal of doubt, but the 
result had, in his opinion, amply justified its use. 


THE question of a new Sessions House has been postponed 
to next weeks meeting of the County Council. 


THe “Manchester Guardian” notes that the spire of Platt 
Church, Rusbolme, Manchester, is being taken down because 
of serious cracks. It was built from the designs of the late 
Edward Sharpe, and was one of the first experiments in 
terra-cotta when that material had not the durability it 
possesses to-day. Professor Capper, in subscribing for its 
re-erection, savs he hopes it will be recreated, for it is a 
refined. architectural work, and has graced the district for 
more than filty vears. 


THE Barough of Marvlebone decided to have a new town 
hall. to cost some £60,000, at their meeting on the zoth inst. 
The site, on the Portman Estate, will have frontages to 
Marvlebone Road, Gloucester Place, Salisbury Mews, and 
Great Quebec Street. Lord Portman claims the right, how- 
ever, to prolubit the hire of any part of the new building to 
the public. 


Tue “Times” savs:—After тапу vears of negotiation, the 
various authorities interested in Kingston Bridge have come 
to an agreement by which the bridge will henceforth be 
vested in the county councils of Surrey and Middlesex, 
to whom the bridge estates will be transferred. The county 
councils, as part of the arrangement, have now given notice 
of their intention to promote a Bill next Session to enable 
them to widen the bridge to. 55ft. between the parapets. Ву 
widening. instead of reconstructing the bridge, its present 
architectural character will be preserved in accordance with 
the wish expressed by the Duke of Northumberland’s Com- 
mittee when permission was given to the London United 
Tramways to cross the bridge. The tramway company has 
to find one-third of the cost of the widening. 


COMPETITIONS. 


We are pleased to note that the Douglas Corporation has 
agreed to the appointment of an assessor in their Villa Marina 
Competition, and have asked the President of the R.T.B.A. 
to nominate one. As to the arrangement of premiums, the 
corporation wish to insure, if possible, that the laving-out 
of the grounds and the design of the buildings will go to 
the same author. We are also glad to be informed that the 
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guinea deposit will be refunded if the instructions are re. 
turned within fourteen days of their receipt. 


Мк. REGINALD BLoMFIELD, A.R.A., has been appainted by 
the President of the Institute the assessor in the Manchester 
Art Gallery and Library Competition. 


AT a meeting of the Sheringham Urban District Council, 
held on October 14, the council selected the plans submitted 
bv Messrs. Stanley Simons and Co., of Sheringham, as the 
most suitable for their council offices, the next in order of 
merit being F. Endell Rosser, M.S.A., of Vernon Road, 
Fast Sheen, S.W., and F. R. Scott, of Norwich. 


Tue Council of the Concrete Institute will award a medal 
annually for the Paper on materials employed in and the 
application of concrete either in the general or special aspects 
of the question which they consider to be of the greatest 
merit in each session. For particulars address the. Secretary, 
Concrete Institute, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


Ам ominous remark fell from the Lord Mayor of Manchester 


on the 26th inst., when he said, in reply to opposition of the 
new Art Gallery and Library on the Infirmary site: “There 
would be ample opportunity of opposing the scheme later on 
when the plans were submitted." Thus it will be most 
necessary to protect the interests of the successful competitor 
in case the work does not go on. 


WITH regard to the competition for J. E. Beale's premises, 
Bournemouth, the Council of the Society of Architects desire 
to point out that the conditions of this competition are, in 
their opinion, so unsatisfactory that they urge upon the mem- 
bers the desirability of not competing. In reference to the 
same competition the Institute “Journal” says that particulars 
have reached the Competitions Committee so late that they do 
not feel justified in recommending the Counicl of the Institute 
to debar members from competing, as they otherwise would 
have done, but they desire to point out that the conditions 
are very unsatisfactory. Thus this competition is practically 
banned ђу both bodies. 


——— ж س‎ . 


OUR ILLUSIRATIONS. 
“GORSEWOOD,” WOKING. 


Суви. B. Товвѕ AND А. A. MESSER, Architects. 


This house, the illustration of which is from the architects 
Royal Academy drawing, is built on the ridge at Hook 
Heath ; the entrance front overlooks the golf course, and the 
south front has a magnificent view of the Guildford valley 
and Hog’s Back. ‘The ground on the south falls away 
rapidly, and is laid out in a series of terraces. 

The elevations are of Hazlemere 2in. red bricks, and the 
roof is covered with Hazlemere thick tiles. The large 
windows to hall and stairs are of stone, with metal casements ; 
the other windows have wood frames and casements. А! 
woodwork throughout is painted white; the verandah has 
Ionic columns, and is roofed with patent glazing. The 
billiard-room is designed with two large recessed ingle fire- 
places for lounging. 

The cottage and motor house are arranged so as to group 
with the house. The whole of the work was carried out by 
Drowley and Co., of Woking, from designs by Cyril B. Tubbs 
and A. A. Messer, The Broadway, Woking. 


DESIGN FOR CENTRAL PUBLIC LIBRARY AT 
MIDDLESBROUGH. 


T. Tyrwuitt, Architect. 


Tuis illustration shows the principal front of a design sub- 
mitted in competition for the Middlesbrough Central Library. 
The building was to have been faced with thin red bricks 
with stone dressings. The more important of the two 
entrances shown is that giving access to the lending and 
reference libraries, the smaller entrance to the left being for 
the use of the staff only. It was a condition of the competi- 
tion that the reference library should be lighted entirely from 
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the top, and this consideration has largely influenced the 
design. 


JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE. 
NOTES FROM THE JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 


RAMBLING SKETCHES BY T. RAFFLES Davison, No. 1,523. 


We conclude our notes on the interesting exhibits of Japanese 
art. It is not a little curious to compare the upper of our 
two sketches for its breadth and dignity with the finest work 


of Greece. 
THE DORMERS. 


The late GEORGE SHERRIN, Architect. 


Тні5 is a pleasing and characteristic instance of Mr. Sherrin’s - 


admirable domestic work. 


—— k 


THE OLD TOWN HALL, MANCHESTER. 


HE effort to save this fine old Classic building has been 
responded to very freely by many qualified to judge 
of its value. But in order to voice the other side of 

the matter, we have the following replv, which was sent by 
Mr. C. F. A. Vovsey to the request for his signature to the 
appeal for its preservation : — 

| Gentlemen,—In reply to your letter received this morn- 
ing, ге the old Town Hall, Manchester, I most assuredly 
desire “to see your city beautiful,” therefore I should rejoice 
to see the old Town Hall destroyed. How any man can ђе 
found (with any feeling for beauty) to admire this hideous 
pile I am at a loss to explain, unless the fashionable and 
cheap sentiment for preserving everything that is old has 
so blinded the judgment that ugliness is no longer perceived. 
The building in question is not English in origin or feeling, 
and is totally unfit for our climate, especially that of Man- 
chester, where you need all the light it is possible to obtain. 
In the old Town Hall vou have a shirt front or frill of 
classical columns, making all behind gloomy and dark. 
Then look at the rat holes in the base, and the sky-line—is 
Ц not as restless as a flash of lightning, with no visible roof 
and no possible clue to the use of the building? The 
windows are but black holes in the walls, and appear as 
necessarv to the external arrangement of the “shirt front,” 
not in the least as necessarv to the convenience of plan and 
arrangement internally. The purpose of the building is 
sacrificed to symmetry of elevation. Real beauty calls for no 
sacrifice of fitness. | 


Yours truly, 
С. F. А. Voysey. 


To Messrs. P. Ogden, Edgar Wood and P. S. Workington. 
October 21, того. 

We тау point out that if there is any such thing as quality 
of proportion and refinement of feeling in architecture, it is 
surely evident in this building. The front, moreover, ex- 
presses the original purpose of the building, with a large 
upper hall and smaller rooms on the ground floor. There 
were more steps to the front, but these were removed to 
widen the footpath. The building in its simplicitv of treat- 
ment is, perhaps, speciallv suited to a smoke-laden atmos- 
phere. As to the building being gloomy, it must be remem- 
bered that it is lighted from dormers. The large room is 
used as a reading-room, and the windows within the front 
portico, or loggia, are blocked with bookcases. 

The following is the memorial addressed to the Right Hon. 
Charles Behrens, Lord Mayor of Manchester, as follows : — 


Dear Sir,—In view of the proposed sale of the 
reference librarv in King Street, formerlv the town 
hal, we, the subscribers to this memorial, respect- 


fully beg to urge upon vou our desire that every effort 
should be made not to destrov it. In our opinion it is of 
distinctive educational value, and we consider it to be of 
great architectural heauty as well as a familiar landmark and 
пате of the history of the сиу. ТЕ is unrivalled in Manchester 
for its dignified and monumental refinement, both in mass 
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and detail. It is a noble inheritance, and its loss would 
be deplored by all who desire to see our city beautiful. 

The following are the signatories to the appeal:— 
Thomas Mawson, Raymond Unwin, S. D. Adshead, H. Inigo 
Triggs, Leonard Stokes, H. V. Lanchester, Henry T. Hare, 
Ernest George, A.R.A., Beresford Pite, Richard Glazier, 
Charles Rowley, John Cassidy, C. K. Reilly W. H. Lever, 
Halsay Ricardo, R. Norman Shaw, R.A., L. Alma Tadema, 
R.A., John Douglas, Ed. J. May, Aston Webb, R.A., Walter 
Crane, G. Gilbert Scott, W. Rothenstein, J. Aumonier, 
Hedley Fitton, T. J. Cobden Sanderson, Thos. E. Collcutt, 
Raffles Davison, F. iM. Simpson, J. H. Hopkinson, Richard 
H. Watt, W. R. Lethaby, W. B. Richmond, R.A., Guy 
Dawber, Baldwin Brown, Paul Waterhouse, S. H. Capper, 
С. R. Ashbee, Edward Stott, A.R.A., George Frampton, 
R.A., Anderson Hague, Mark Fisher, С. R. ‘Mackintosh, 
John Keppie, Henry Wilson, Edwin Austin Abbey, R.A., 
Edwin T. Hall, H. Percy Adams, Charles Holden, John 
Belcher, R.A., W. H. Bidlake, Paul Ogden, P. S. Worthing- 
ton, Edgar Wood, J. Henry Sellers, and H. С. D. Chorlton. 


———ж——- 


THE IDEAL LONDON. 
PLANS FOR A FUTURE CITY BEAUTIFUL. 


Ву C. Lewis HinD.* 


R uu architects are splendid. They plan; 


idealise, they work magnificently, often without hope 

of pecuniary reward, towards the improvement and 
beautifying of our cities. If all the plans that have been 
made for the rebirth of London could be carried out, what a 
city we should have! ‘The walls of the Royal Academy have 
been plastered with plans, and the floors dotted with models 
during the past fortnight, collected by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, in connection: with the ‘Town Planning 
Conference. 

Never blame an architect or a sculptor for the imper- 
fections of his finished work until you have seen his original 
design. He is hampered at every turn by the various autho- 
rities, and the result is always a compromise. A compromise 
can be a passable work of art; it can never be a masterpiece. 
There is only one way to treat an artist, whether he be 
painter, sculptor, architect, or decorator. Having chosen 
him, give him an absolutely free hand. That is the only 
way. 
After this preamble I return to the drawings. There is 
one unforgettable room, 'Gallery No. 3, the large central hall, 
which is hung mainly with vast water-colour drawings by 
Mr. D. H. Burnham, showing Chicago as it 1s and as it might 
be. What aman! What a city! Mr. Burnham, now that 
McKim is dead, is America’s foremost architect, and I doubt 
if he has his equal in the world in the comprehension of 
architectural possibilities and in the power of displaying his 
ideas pictorially and decoratively. 

I returned to the entrance-hall preparatory to seeking amid 
the maze the plans for beautifying London. In the hall is 
a board, and on the board is a notice of uncommon interest. 
It savs: “A Guide will start from the Entrance Hall at 
3 p.m.” So the Guide Demonstrators have begun. Really 
architects are admirable citizens. 

The hands of the clock pointed to five minutes after three. 
Hastily I crossed the threshold of Room 1 to overtake the 
guide. But Room 1 would not let me go. There, on the 
wall, was the plan by Messrs. Colcutt and Hemp for a bridge 
across the Thames, with a roadway as wide as Northumber- 
land Avenue, and shops on either side, with peeps through 
up and down the river; and by the same firm is a magnificent 
design converting Battersea Park into a real pleasure ground 
for the people, with a river promenade and all manner of 
delights. 

I lingered, too, before Mr. Leonard Stokes’s proposed St. 
Paul’s Bridge at right angles to the cathedral, so that in 
approaching and crossing the bridge the dome will be the 
central feature! A noble scheme! A reverential offering 
to Christopher Wren! Мг. Stokes also shows how the 
approach to the Mall from Trafalgar Square can be treated 


they 


— ی — 


*Extract from an article in the “Evening News,” October 21. 
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without acquiring much additional property. The Charles 
statue will, of course, have to ђе re-erected to take its place 
in the line of vista. 

In Gallery 2 1 was again delayed by Mr. Lanchester’s 
pian for a broad thoroughfare running from Euston Road to 
Kennington, and by Mr. Norman Shaw’s tremendous Regent 
Street improvement, including a complete remodelling of 
Piccadilly Circus by Mr. John Murray, which it is proposed 
shall be called King Edward VII. Square, and which, if it 
could be carried out, would be in my opinion, the best of 
all the proposed memorials. 

In the adjoining galleries are complete models and plans 
for the Hampstead and other garden suburbs, and an extra- 
ordinary Outline of a Survey of Edinburgh inspired by 
Professor Geddes. 

But [ could not thoroughly enjoy the Outline of a Survey 
of Edinburgh for the thought that I was missing my first 
experience of a guide demonstrator. So I tore myself away, 
bolted from Edinburgh, rushed through England апа 
America, Antwerp and Amsterdam, and in the Greater Berlin 
section found the Guide Demonstrator with a long ruler in 
her hand explaining plans to an attentive group. Yes; she 
was a lady. And she was a German. She was doing her 
work thoroughly and nicely, but it seemed odd that the first 
guide demonstrator I should encounter, and in the heart of 
London, should be a—German. 


-----Ж---- 
THE LATE А. Н. TILTMAN.* 


К. ALFRED HESSELL TILTMAN, who died on 

July 7, at the age of fifty-six, was elected an 
Associate of the Institute in 1879 and a Fellow т 

1888. Mr. Tiltman, after serving his articles with Messrs. 
Jeffery and Skiller, of Hastings, entered the office of Mr. 
Milford ‘Teulon as improver, and studied in the Architectural 
School of the Roval Academy. He was afterwards for 
short periods in the offices respectively of Mr. Benjamin 
Tabberer and Mr. Henry Shaw, and later with Mr. Rowland 
Plumbe as managing assistant. He then studied abroad 
for several months, and on his return entered the office of 
Mr. E. W. Godwin. In 1878 he started in independent 
practice at 22, Great James Street, Bedford Row. Among 
his early commissions were a manor house at Anstey for 
Mr. Henry Hall, J.P.; the reconstruction of Eggars 
Grammar School, Alton; houses at Hastings; baths at Clee- 
thorpe, Lincolnshire; St. Peter's Vicarage, Brockley; St. 
Clement's. Kensington; All Saints’ Church, Hastings; Holy 
Trinity Church, Guildford; Greasborough Church; mission 
house, church, and schools for the Protestant Italian Mission, 
London; houses at Oxted, and schools at Horton. In 1901 
Мг. Tiltman, as опе of the three London, together with 
the seven Scottish, architects, invited to compete, was 
awarded the second place for his designs for the entire re- 
building of the Roval Infirmary, Glasgow. In 1903 he was 
one of the twelve architects finally nominated, out of the fiftv- 
six who entered the competition, to send in designs for the 
Manchester Roval Infirmary. In the same vear he won the 
first premium in the County Higher Grade School, Acton, 
competition; he was one of the twelve non-local architects 
chosen two Years ago to compete in the Bristol Коха] 
Infirmary improvement and extension scheme. In 1903 he 
was nominated, with nine others, to submit designs for the 
Luton Secondary Schools and Technical Institute, and, in 
last February, one of the five for the Hendon Education 
Committee s School, Hampstead Garden Suburb. In 1898 
he won the second premium for the Battersea Baths and 
Washhouses. He was placed first in the competition for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board's Grove (Fever) Hospital, 
Lower Tooting, costing £250,000, opened in August, 1899, 
for 550 patients. He was the architect of the St. Marv, 
Islington, Public Baths. in Hornsey Road, in 1891-2, and 
for their subsequent enlargement, together with the Women’s 
Swimming Bath; the Baths and Washhouses in ‘Tibberton 
Square, 1803-4, constructed at a contract price of nearly 
34.000: the Baths and Washhouses in Caledonian Road, 
and in St. Peter's District, 1891: and. in competition, the 
Central Electric Lighting Station in Eden Grove, Holloway, 
with water-tower and other additions, 1894-1901. He 
designed the Lambeth Public Baths in Kennington Road, 
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built in 1896-7; the Secondary School, Diss, 1908: the 
Eastern District Hospital, Duke Street, Glasgow; and in 
conjunction with Mr. J. С. Prestwick he designed and 
carried out the Leigh Infirmary. ‘Ten years ago Mr. 1ilt- 
man was. appointed consulting architect, and made plans 
for the Bradford City Council's Central Baths in Mosley 
Street and the District Baths in Drummond Road, the carry. 
ing out of the former being entrusted to the city architect, 
Mr. F. E. P. Edwards. In 1902 he was deputed by the 
Brighton Corporation to prepare schemes for the repair and 
improvement of the Aquarium, ‘together with new works, and 
an arcade at the Madeira Road level, to cost some £40,000. 
In 1899 he made the plans and designs, as joint architect 
with Mr. W. Cecil Jackson, of Chesterfield, for the Central 
Board Schools in Ashgate and Foljambe Roads, Chester- 
field, for 1,200 children, with cookery, laundry, and pupil. 
teachers’ centres, swimming baths, etc.; and, jointly with 
Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, of Coventry, for the Nurses’ 
Home, and tor the out-patients’, mortuary, laundry, and 
other departments of the Coventry and Warwickshire 
Hospital, Eastbourne, exxtensions, and the Public Baths at 
professional adviser in respect of the selected plans for St. 
Pancras Public Baths, 1899, and as assessor for the Wands. 
worth Borough Baths, Clapham, the Princess Alice's 
Hospital, Eastbourne, extensions, and the Public Baths at 
Wood Green and Handsworth. Mr. Tiltman contributed to 
the Transactions of the Institute a Paper on " Public Baths 
and Wash-houses,” read at a general meeting on February 6, 
1899. [Journal, February 11, 1899. ] 


A *x——— 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE first annual general meeting of the session was held 
at 18, Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W., on Monday, 
October 24, 1910, at 7.30 p.m., Mr, Arthur Keen 

(president) in the chair. 

Two nominations were announced, and the following 
gentlemen elected members:—C. F. Aldous, Putney; H. D. 
Archer, Chelsea; H. P. R. Atchison, St. Mark's Road, W.: 
G. М. Avlwın.- Farnham ; H. L. P. Baker, St. James, S.W.: 
R. A. Barber. Wimbledon; H. S. С. Bedells, Highgate: 
W. R. Beveridge, Letchworth; K. J. Bonser, East Dulwich 
Grove, S.E.; А. W. Bowman, Kennington; R. Braine, West- 
cliff-on-Sea; T. L. Bright, Gipsy Hill, S.E.; M. Bromet, 
St. John’s Wood; B. J. S. Carlyon-Hughes, Hutton, Essex: 
L. а. A. Church, Epping; В. С. Clark, Leytonstone ; L. Е. 
Cole, Hampstead; L. D. Coombs, Highbury ; С. M. Cooper. 
Emperor's Gate; А. R. Cracknell, Shepherd's Bush: D. Е. 
Cruickshank, High Barnet; Е. С. Davies, Bedford; М. 
Day, Westbourne Park; F. G. Detmold, St. James Court: 
H. J. H. Dicksee, Hampstead; T. W. Dowsett, Southend- 
on-Sea; L. G. A, Dubuis, Eccleston Square; G. Fildes. 
Kensington; А. S. Furner, Gordon Square; В. G. Gausden, 
Harrington Square; E. J. George, Clapham Common; D. J. 
Gordon, Sevenoaks; J. A. Hale, Beckenham ; W. Harkness, 
Bourton; E. Hayman, St. Albans; J. S. Hodges, Egerton 
Gardens, S.w.: А. F. Hooper, Beckenham; R. S. Johnson. 
Croydon; А. G. Keen, Hampstead; J. L. Keith, Hamp- 
stead; C. H. L. Kelham, Epsom; S. Knight, Hampstead: 
H. A. J. Lamb, Wadhurst; E. G. S. Leadam. Nevern 
Square, S. W. ; S. G. Lipscomb, Edgware Road, W.; W. W. 
Locke, Balham; E. T Lutvens, Battersea Park; M. 
Maeda, Catheart Road, S.W.; C. W. Marles, Marylebone 
Road, W.; C. R. Mee, Dovercourt; R. Metcalf, Bedford 
Row, W.C.; G. Moerdijk, Ladbroke Grove, W.; С. T. 
Mullins, Hampstead; A. B. Peermahomed, Hampstead: 
E. B. Powell, Chester Street, S.W.; H. Е. Prynne, Ealing: 
B. W. Ridley, East Grinstead; С. W. Ridley, East Grin- 
stead; C. G. Ripley, Ipswich; N. S. Robinson, Spilsby; 
H. S. Satchell, Ealing; P. С. Schulke, Islington; S. M. P. 
Sheppard, Queen's Club Gardens, W.; R. D. Shirley. 
Southampton; R. O. Smythe, Dublin; F. D. Taylor, Clap- 
ham Park: H. J. Tebbutt, Ealing: A. J. Thompson, Wands- 
worth; Tsuchiva, St. John's Wood, N.W.; H. B. 'Tunnard. 
Denmark Hill. S.E. ; R. Van't Hoff, Chelsea: J. К. Vin 
comb, Brixton: W. C. Von Berg, South Crovdon: R. 
Wallace, Marlboroush Palace. NW. W. H. Ward. 
Theobald's Road, W.C.; P. M. Ware, Portman Sauare. 
№. | W. G. Wilkinson, Hamnstead; H. Wood, Stoke 
_Newinston ; F. Woodward, Buckingham Street, W.C.; Т. 
Wornell, Slough ; T. J. Young, Westcombe Park, E.C. 


It was announced that the following gentleman had re- 
joined: —Mr. К. М. Roe, зоа, Basinghall Street, Е.С. 

‘The Council’s report and balance-sheet for session 1909- 
1910 was adopted. 

Mr. Gunn read his Paper, entitled “The Architectural 
Association Excursion to York and District, 1910.” 

Mr. John Johnson proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Gunn, 
which was seconded by Mr. Louis Ambler, and supported 
by Messrs. К. Dare Clapham and C. E. Bateman. The 
President summed up the discussion, and put the vote’ of 
thanks to the meeting, which was carried by acclamation. 
Mr. Gunn replied, and the meeting terminated. 
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MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


N his presidential address at the opening meeting of the 
winter session of the Manchester Society of Architects, 
on the 1gth inst., Mr. P. S. Worthington took stock of 

the position of the profession, and touched on some topics of 
a wider interest. Speaking of town planning, he said the 
importance of the subject had been realised, though the large 
public authorities had not yet ventured to move. All were 
watching, and making sure of their ground. 'Manchester had 
appointed a Town Planning Committee, but as yet the com- 
mittee had not held a meeting. The vital necessity was that 
town plans should be prepared, and that no time should be 
lost. 

The question was how could we without prohibitive cost in 
rental, rates and taxes, and living, change the old methods 
of development and destroy the slum and smoke producer? 
While architects naturallv rejoiced in generous schemes and 
big chances, they had no wish to jeopardise the real necessi- 
ties and value of town-planning. But they did ask that the 
architectural mind should be brought to bear upon the 
problems involved. It was right that the architect should 
be called in at a time when the model was in the making, 
when there was the chance of adding something here or 
shaving off something there. 

Had the regulation of town development been taken in 
hand fifty vears ago (Mr. Worthington continued), what a 
different city Manchester would have been. In the place of 
many ill-placed, mean, and badlv-ventilated areas with 
crowded streets, laid out in patches bv irresponsible owners, 
we might have had the lines of development laid down as a 
whole. Our streets could have been made adequate for their 
trafic at'a moderate expense; the future would have been 
considered in adequate and proper provision for the services 
of gas and water, and later electricity, so as to save the 
constant breaking up of streets; our public buildings need 
not have been scattered and hidden away in odd corners, and 
the ratepayers would have saved enormous sums of money 
and gained correspondingly in convenience. 

The creation of Deansgate was a fine improvement. But 
what shall we say of Albert Square? The whole of the area 
between the Town Hall site and Deansgate used to be covered 
with some of the worst slums in Manchester, and it might 
have been bought and dealt with by the town at a price that 
would have paid over and over again. ‘Had Albert Square 
been laid out on dignified lines instead of amorphous shape- 
lessness, had a fine thoroughfare been driven through by 
widening Corporation Street and Cross Street from the 
Victoria Station to the Central Station, had the land down 
to Deansgate been properly dealt with, and various public 
buildings well placed in the square, we should have had 
to-dav one of the finest town centres in England at a com- 
paratively moderate cost, a cost which would have repaid 
itself many fold. 

The most formidable obstacle to carrying out the recent 
Act appeared to be the absurdly cumbrous procedure created 
by the regulations. The Town Planning Committee of the 
Manchester Society of Architects had, however, provided a 
practical demonstration of how things might be helped on. 
The scheme which the society suggested for the laying out 
of an area on the south side of Manchester had been at the 
town hall for the consideration of the sub-committee there 
and was now on exhibition at Burlington House. It would 
come back and go to the town hall again. The difficulty 
about the regulations was that in order to obtain leave to 
prepare a plan, they had practically. to prepare a plan before- 
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hand. But with the addition of some levels and other infor- 
mation which could be given with little trouble the plan of 
the society would be sufficient for the purpose of obtaining 
leave from the Local Goverhment Board. Would the Corpo- 
ration make a beginning under the Act in this way? He was 
glad to say that there was a possibility of a selection of the 
drawings now on exhibition at Burlington House coming to 
Manchester. 

In spite of all the lessons of the past and the present they 
had still to struggle with the old opportunism, the old want 
of imagination, perspective, and forethought. ЈЕ the 
advocacy of a fine building to contain a reference library and 
art gallery upon the Infirmary site had come largely from 
those whose interests or ambitions were involved, it might 
have been open to suspicion. But the weight of opinion in 
favour of that scheme had come from all sorts of sources— 
sources concerned with a large-minded anxiety to do the best 
for the city. He thought the society would heartily endorse 
the decision which had been taken and congratulate the 
Corporation upon it. The Infirmary Square was an extremely 
fine site for a public building,.but it was unnecessary and 
expensive as a complete open space. We have now an 
opportunity (Mr. Worthington contended) of grouping two of 
our great municipal institutions in a worthy building—the 
best that the United Kingdom can produce—upon a site 
round which in time may grow up other buildings of use and 
ornament, if it is made a focus of city life. АП may enjoy 
the surrounding space, which will be of ample size, and no 
doubt designed, laid out, and planted in proper relation to 
the architectural centre. We would express a hope that this 
lay-out may form part of the competition. The suggestions 
that will be received for the approaches, the disposition of 
such statues as will be placed there, of seats, and of planting 
will probably be most valuable and helpful to the effect of 
the building. Might not this part of the work be in some 


. Way associated especially with a memorial to our late King? 


From what he had heard the competition promised to be 
a most fair and attractive one, and the number of competitors 
would be large and distinguished. It was unfortunate that 
the new acquisition would take the place of two of the most 
beautiful buildings the city possessed. Of the art gallery 
they were justly proud. It was one of Sir Charles Barrv's 
most beautiful designs, and the Corporation would jealous!v 
guard the monument of which they were the custodians. 
As to the free library, they were, of course, alive to the fact 
that there were other considerations than those of pure archi- 
tectural value in a building, and as architects who, had to 
deal with the practical problems of street architcture thev 
must fully admit their cogency. But they would like to urge 
most strongly that if there was any chance of retaining the 
beautiful facade and the fine interior of the main room the 
matter should be considered before the building. was swept 
away. 
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ON WHITE LEAD. 


T the seventeenth annual convention of the National 
Association of Master House Painters and Decorators 
of England and Wales at St. George’s Drill Hall, 

Newcastle, Mr. Noel Heaton, B.Sc., of London, dealing 
with “Some Alternatives to the Use of White Lead,” said 
one could not but admit that white lead was in many ways 
a magnificent pigment, but it was by no means an ideal 
material for the use of the painter, the drawbacks incidental 
to its use being that it was a poisonous substance, it did 
not retain its colour in impure air, and paints prepared from 
it rapidly “chalked,” and disintegrated upon exposure. 
The trouble with white lead was that owing to it being 
soluble it was capable of being absorbed, and so cause lead- 
poisoning. This danger, Mr. Heaton remarked, would be 
lessened to a great extent if the painters could be persuaded | 
to make a habit of drinking dilute sulphuric acid. There 
were three pigments, he continued, which were comparable 


with white lead actually on the market at the present time, 


and there was a strong feeling in some quarters that the 
employment of white lead in the paint industry should be 
prohibited. Such a step had already been taken in France, 
but, in his opinion, it was a mistake to introduce legislation 
into a question which, although apparently simple, was 
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actually far more complicated than it appeared. White 
lead, however it might be improved as a compound, could 
never be rid of its poisonous elements, and if it was 


dangerous and capable of being efficiently replaced under 


all circumstances by other materials, the enlightened painter 
did not need force to persuade him to abandon it. The 
fact that its use involved additional risk and additional out- 
lay under the Workmen’s Compensation Act was, it seemed 
to him, a far more potent factor than any direct legislation 
would be in persuading the painter to abandon its use. 
After comparing the properties of white lead with basic 
sulphate of lead, zinc oxide, and lithopone, the three sub- 
stances which he put forward as alternatives to the use of 
white lead, he said each of the four pigments—white lead 
and the three suggested alternatives—had certain virtues 
and defects, and it would be absurd for him to recommend 


that any one of them should be used for paint manufacture | 


under all conceivable circumstances. Each had a particular 
sphere in which it was superior to thé others. Mr. Heaton 
said he was glad to see that the association was recognising 
the importance -of the matter by having carried out a series 
of exposure tests, but he would urge them to place their 


investigations upon a firm and scientific basis by appointing | 


a representative investigation committee, whose opinions 
would be authoritative. 

Mr: Masey opened the discussion and said that it was an 
understood fact that there was a call for a change. They 
would probably have to find a substitute for white lead, but 
he contended that the experiments made in America could 
be laid to one side, for what answered there would not 
answer in England owing to the atmospheric conditions. 
From tests he had made he had found that with zinc oxide 
one could not keep the same surface as with white lead. 
He thought that the consumers should make their own ex- 
periments and use what they found best, for the 
manufacturers could only go on what their experiments had 
proved. Mr. Harness said that he, as a manufacturer, 
thought that the day was very far distant when white lead 
would be done away with. Mr. Friend said that as a 
scientist he thought that the experiments should be placed 
in the hands of men who had no financial interests at stake. 
Mr. Watson said that for outside work white lead stood 
alone. He thought that there was not the least doubt that 
zinc sulphate had the best body and gave the best colour, 
but he thought there was nothing else to take the place of 
white lead, if an Act of Parliament was secured, but 
Lithopone. Mr. Appleby, of Messrs. Cookson and Com- 
pany, Said he represented the dog which had the bad name. 
At their works they turned out 1'5,000 tons of white lead and 
emploved 400 men, and they had only three cases of lead. 
poisoning last year among the workmen, and in twenty years 
they had not had a single death. Ninety-nine per cent. of 
the dangers were due to the careless handling of it. Mr. 
Duncan, also of the firm of Messrs. Cookson and Company, 
pointed out that it was not through the stomach that white 
lead poisoning was caused, but through the lungs. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


THE admirable new municipal buildings erected at South 
Shields, at a cost of nearlv £70,000, were opened on the 
19th inst. by the Mayor (Mr. О. T. Grey). The architect, 
Mr. E. E. Fetch, of London, presented the Mavor with a 
gold key, and he opened the main door and entered, followed 
by the members of the town council and corporation officials, 
who had marched in procession from the old town hall in 
the ‘Market Place. The Mavor formally declared the build- 
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ing open and complimentary toasts followed. The new 
buildings are built on a commanding site in Westoe Koad, the 
main thoroughfare leading to Sunderland, and a striking 
feature is the tower, which is erected at the north-west 
corner, and which is 154ft. in height. The tower has a 
large clock with four illuminated dials, eight feet six inches 
in diameter, and Westminster quarter chimes. ‘The council 
chamber is arranged on the horse-shoe plan, and there are 
seats for а hundred persons in a gallery facing the mayor's 
chair. When the forecourt of the buildings is completed, ІП 
the course of another month or two, a statue of Queen 
Victoria is to be erected opposite the main entrance. 


Tue “Glasgow 'Herald” says progress is now apparent in the 
operations of re-roofing the choir of Glasgow Cathedral. Ап 
inner flat roof has been erected to protect the fabric, and 
about half of the old roof has been removed, the couples 
being gently lowered to the ground, so that they may be 
carefully examined and strengthened where required. Much 
of the old oak, however, 15 very decaved, and has been 
greatly weakened by the alterations which have been made 
in the roof from time to time. ‘There seems no reason to 
doubt that this is the actual roof erected by Bishop William 
de Bondington in the 13th century ; but at that date the roof 
was probably much better constructed than it 1s now. A 
later bishop, probably in the 15th century, seems to have 
had the roof almost taken to pieces in order that he might 
insert an ornamental panelled ceiling of a high arched form, 
such as was copied in plaster in 1824, and resembling what 
is now proposed. The want of a tie at the level of the 
wallhead, however, must have weakened the roof greath, 
and as vears passed the walls were thrust out bv the spread- 
ing of the roof. But modern resources enable this form to 
be retained tor the sake of its historical associations with 
the cathedral without transmitting anv lateral thrust to the 
walls. “Lue present is a convenient opportunity for repair- 
ing the structure where it is defective. This has resulted in 
the discovery of the original stone gutters along the wall 
heads which carried the rainwater from the roofs through 
the gargovles, which in medieval times were no mere orna 
mental projections but useful water spouts. A large moulded 
stone has also been found in the centre of the wall near the 
east end, a fragment perhaps of the earlier cathedral. 
Curious lewis holes for raising the stone indicate that a 
crane or at least a windlass was used in these early times 
to raise the material from the ground. ‘The stone is being 
removed, and no doubt will be carefully preserved. The 
old doorway from the tower to the Rood has also been 
opened out, revealing steps and interesting arches in the 
thickness of the wall. A design of a Gothic vault of late 
date has been discovered scratched on the surface of one 
of the timbers of the old roof, evidently by one of the 
craftsmen who was considering the vaulting probably of one 
of the compartments of the cathedral below. А boss m 
the plaster ceiling which is now gone bears the inseription— 
“Andrew Crawford, plasterer, 1824.” His plasterwork was 
well done, but it had served its day and generation. ]ne 
work of repairing the roof of the cathedral was not under- 
taken a moment too soon for the safety of the structure. 
and the moulded high-arched ceiling of oak will be a worthy 
crown to this beautiful choir. 


A са 


A cross erected in Badsev Churchvard, near Evesham, Was 
dedicated by the Archdeacon of Warwick on Saturday after 
noon. The cross is by Mr. T. Graham Jackson. R.A. It 
is of Broadway stone, in tone with the church, and a small 
portion of an ancient cross found in the churchyard has been 
incorporated. 
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COUNTY CHURCHES. 


HE difficulty attending any task such as forming a 
series of comprehensive handy guides to the “County 
Churches” lies in the limitations which are so neces- 

sarily imposed, and which must be very trying to the editor 
and the writers. In this series* we can well imagine that 
most architects will be glad to see summarised condensed 
accounts, of the churches free of the large amount of detail 


in relation to their foundation and history, which do so much , 


to make books of this kind tedious and bulky. The chief 
drawback to this well-designed series seems to lie in the very 
limited number of illustrations which have been allowed. 
“The porch of red brick is about 1500.” “There are some 
good original benches with traceried backs and 
a pre-Reformation pulpit.” “Тһе enriched 
parapet and the west portal of the lofty tower are 
most striking.” “The nave roof is exceptionally 
fine.” These are the sort of remarks constantly 
occurring in the volumes, and suggest that a 
much larger number of illustrations, even to a 
small scale, would have added immensely to the 
value of the series. At the same time we must note 
that unusually excellent features or views adorn 
the volumes. Amongst these are the beautiful 
fonts, font covers, and pulpit, which we illustrate. 

Probably of quite unique interest is the Per- 
pendicular font cover at Trunch, which is 
elaborately carved and painted. The pen sketch 
we give from Dr. Cox’s book is suggestive, but 
we should have liked to see a really good and 
accurate study of such a fine item of church 
furnishing. The hexagonal canopied top origin- 
ally bore paintings of the Crucifixion. <A 
singularly happv example of late Gothic design 
is this. The Tittle Walsingham font, with its 
cover, affords a striking instance of the quaint 
effects produced where the later Jacobean covers 
were added to the Gothic fonts. Few finer 
examples of Jacobean pulpits are to be found 
than that from Stoke d’Abernon, which we illus- 
trate from the volume on Surrey, by J. E. Morris, B.A. On the 
wall near this pulpit is a fine hour glass, one of the only three 
in Surrey (the others at Bletchinglev and Wisley). А 
13th-century chest in the aisle retains its slit and trav for 
money offerings. Of this church Mr. Morris says: “Stoke 
d’Abernon exhibits a wickedly restored church, which even 
yet possesses great interest.” Amongst other items we note 
an entrance to a small priest’s chamber twelve feet from the 
ground, which formed the upper storey of a porticus, “which, 
as usual in pre-Conquest churches, was a feature of con- 
siderable size and height, more like a transept than a porch 
in proportion.” The unhappy restoration in 1866 destroyed 
the Saxon west end, swept away the late 12th-century 
chancel arch, and remodelled the old east window! But 
the reader will find records of this sort at intervals all 
through these interesting volumes. 

We could hardly point to a better instance of the charm 
of our old county churches than the illustration of South 
Lopham Church (from the south), from the second volume 
on Norfolk. Next to the cathedral, the central tower of this 
church is the most important piece of Norman architecture 
in the county. Though it is dressed with embattled parapets 
and buttresses, the general form and bulk bespeak its earlier 
date. It is supposed to date from rrro. Тһе height of 
the nave is accounted for by the fact that the clerestory 


** County Churches." ` Edited by Dr. T. Chas. Cox, F.S.A. 
Allen and Sons, Ruskin House; 1910. 
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dates from about 1480. This is still a beautiful church, and 
thoroughly typical of the charm which lingers throughout the 
length and breadth of England as a legacy from the sincere 
and beautiful building work of the Middle Ages. 
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NOTES. 


E have received the twenty-sixth annual report of 
the Council of the Society of Architects. 
Forty-three members, two honorary members, 

and forty-five students have been elected during the 
past twelve months, and after allowing for deaths, 
removals and resignations, the total membership 
stands at 1,032, an increase of thirty-two during the year. 
The council, though reluctant to do so, had to accept Mr. 
Marsland’s resignation of office as hon, secretary, and in 
doing so they placed on record their appreciation of his 
services and asked him to accept the only tangible proof 
which they were able to give of them, viz., the gold medal 
of the society. The general body of members, however, were 
not satisfied with this, and as soon as Mr. Marsland’s deci- 
sion became known, steps were taken to further recognise 
his services, and a presentation of plate was made to him. 
An official statement by the council, which was published in 
the “Journal,” shows that thev have no intention of departing 
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SouTH LoPHAM CHURCH. 


From "County Churches." Geo. Allen and Sons. 


(Norfolk. Vol. II. Price 3s.) 

from the policy which the society has alwavs pursued in 
regard to registration, and it may again be stated that any 
Registration Bill which may be promoted elsewhere cannot 
be successfully carried through without the assistance of the 
society. In their last report the council were able to state 
that thev had entered into an agreement for a lease of 28, 
Bedford Square, and that plans for adapting the premises 
had been prepared by the society’s architect, Mr. Chas. 
FitzRoy Doll, F.R.I.B.A. Since then a contract has been 
entered into with Messrs. Dove Bros. for the alterations, 
which have been carried out under the supervision of the 
society’s architect. The formal opening takes place on 


November 16. 


A PICTURESQUE and interesting addition to London, the new 
St. Paul's Cross, was dedicated on Monday by the Bishop 
. of London. Its position, some little distance from the site 
of the old one, in the north-eastern portion of the church- 
vard, is a fortunate one, and it is a somewhat rare example 
with us of a happv combination as to site and design. It can 
hardly be properly stvled a cross, for it is a Tuscan column 
set on a sculptured pedestal within an enclosure of stone and 
marble, which may be used as a pulpit, and it is surmounted 
by a bronze figure of St. Paul holding a cross aloft in a 
sloping direction. The statue is by Mr. Bertram Mackennal, 
and the design, as a whole, was the work of the architect, 
Professor Blomfield, A.R.A. It is erected through the 


bequest of the late H. C. Richards, K.C., M.P. In his 
address, the Bishop pointed out that in every churchyard in 
England for many years there stood a tall cross. From time 
immemorial in the north-east corner of that churchyard Paul’s 
Cross stood. There the Pope’s bulls were promulgated, 
there at the ‘Reformation the authority of the Pope was 
denounced, there Luther’s Bibles were burnt, there Cover- 
dale’s Bible was sent among the people, there Latimer 
preached, there a woman did penance in a white sheet, there 
a man of high station was publicly excommunicated. The 
history of England for many centuries centred round Paul’s 
Cross. In 1643 the Long Parliament did away with one of 
the most interesting memorials in all ‘England. 


Ат the opening meeting of the Institute on November 7, there 
will be a presentation to Мг. John М. Simpson, secretary- 
general of the Town Planning Conference, at 8.30. The 
opening address will be delivered by the President, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes. There will also be an exhibition of draw- 
ings, representative of works of Royal Gold Medallists from 
1842 to 1910. 


AT a meeting of the Architectural Craftsmen’s Society of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, held on 
Friday last, in the Technical College, Glasgow, Mr. John 
Bowman, president, in the chair, Professor Charles Gourlay, 
B.Sc., A.R.I.B.A., delivered a lecture entitled “ Elementary 
and Advanced Building, or the Differentiation of Elementary 
from Advanced Work in the Teaching of Building Construc- 
tion.” After a few introductory remarks the lecturer defined 
elementary building construction as the study of the funda- 
mental principles of the subject and the application of these 
principles in the erection of the most common type of build- 
ing belonging to the district in which the subject is being 
taught. Emphasis was placed upon the students being led 
to observe the application of principles in the erection of an 
actual building, instead of simply studying drawings without 
reference to a building. Advanced building was defined as 
the study of building materials and the further application of 
principles to be observed in the erection of less common 
types of buildings. The lecturer then exhibited a most 
interesting and instructive series of slides, consisting of two 
sets of building construction drawings, in order to clearly 
explain his definitions. In the first set he showed the work 
generally met with. in cottages and tenements, which he 
called elementary, and in the second he showed complete 
drawings for the construction and finishing of a large house 
displaying the greater elaboration required in such work, 
which he described as advanced. 


Ат the meeting of the London County Council on the 25th 
ult., the Local Government Committee state that they have 
received a report from the clerk of the Council, pointing out 
that the Roman boat discovered on the site of the new 
County Hall is probably a relic of the first fleet constructed 
to defend Britain—namely, that under the Emperor Carausius 
(A.D. 286-293), and should be preserved and exhibited under 
the best conditions. It is further stated that all the articles 
found in the boat and its surroundings, including coins, 
pottery, iron-studded soles of footwear, and horseshoes, 
should also be exhibited, together with plans showing the 
site where the boat was discovered, and that the site should 
be indicated in a suitable way. 


ТНЕ portrait of Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., is to be painted 
by Sir Hubert Herkomer for the Institute, and it may be 
presumed that subscriptions for this purpose will pour in 
readily, as Mr. George has been one of our most popular 
Presidents. Cheques should be made payable to the secre- 
tary for the Ernest George Portrait Fund. There is no 
doubt that the collection of portraits which the Institute is 
acquiring will possess considerable permanent value. 


Two well-known artists have died this week. Mr. R. W. 
Macbeth, R.A., died on Tuesday, at the age of 62. Besides 
the special character and individuality of his paintings, 
amongst which the Fen country was chiefly represented, he 
was notable as a refined and powerful etcher. 'Mr. Melton 
Prior, the war artist, died on Wednesday, at the age of 67. 


Tue decoration of theatres is sufficiently luxurious, perhaps, 
though there is still great room for improvement. Few archi- 
tects have an opportunity to make any striking new 
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departures such as M. Verity did for Mrs. Langtry at 
Westminster. The new Opera House in Kingsway will give 
a fine chance for something good. The latest example is at 
the Adelphi. The entrance hall is panelled in dark oak, and 
has white marble columns. The floor is covered with rose. 
coloured Persian rugs. The interior of the house is in a 
grey tint, relieved with gold, and the seating is a rose. 
coloured material. The house has indeed become a palace 
of luxury, says the “Telegraph,” and worthy of Mr. George 
Edwardes’ enterprise. 


RUSSIAN art is very admirably illustrated in an exhibition at 
the Doré Gallery, in Bond Street, from now until Christmas, 
and we would advise our readers to make an opportunity of 
going to see it, for there is much that is fresh and stimulating. 
The large and highly-finished landscapes are of the least 
value to us, but the broadly-treated decorative panels and 
many of the slighter subjects are exceedingly good. For 
architects, moreover, there is a special interest in the many 
careful studies of ‘Russian architecture, and the drawings of 
Russian wooden cottages are alone of the greatest interest. 
Besides, there are some impressive drawings and pictures of 
Pekin which bring out the fine qualities of Chinese architec- 
ture; we have never seen the walls of Pekin more impres- 
sively rendered. We have made more notes on the pictures 
than we can at present find space for. 


In reference to a Scottish memorial to the late King, Lord 
Rosebery expressed his views at a meeting the other day аз. 
follows: —As to his own suggestions, his old hobby was the 
restoration of J.inlithgow Palace as a great national museum. 
It had the great advantage of being equi-distant between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. It was by far the most beautiful 
of their Scottish palaces, and it was so perfect that it could 
easily be restored. The other suggestion he had to make 
was, he thought, quite as urgent and quite as useful. They 
had no great Scottish national librarv. They had, of course, 
countless libraries. There were three in the building of the 
Parliament House, but these were more or less private 
libraries. They had the Carnegie Library, which was a 
popular library. They had in Glasgow the Mitchell Library 
and other great popular libraries; but they had no Scottish 
national library in the sense that the British Museum was a 
national library, and he knew from experience of persons 
who wished to give rare or unique books or manuscripts to 
some central institution in Scotland, but who had not been 
able to do so because such a national institution did not exist. 
At the meeting the Lord Provost of Glasgow submitted, and 
Lord Balfour supported, a proposal that the memorial should 
he in Edinburgh, erected in or near Holyrood Palace grounds. 
Other proposals were submitted, and a committee was 
appointed to deal with the various proposals. 


THE mvstery which attaches to technical architectural terms 
doubtless impresses the reader of novels. The other day we 
noticed that a gentleman “leant up against the lintol of the 
door.” He would doubtless be well “up” to manage it. We 
have also noticed in a story well dressed with imaginative 
description that the hero slowly entered “through the portals 
of the doorway.” 


AT the opening of the Village Hall in the Hull Garden 
Village the other day, it was stated that nearly £150,000 
have been already spent on the village, and that £100,000 
more are to be spent in providing houses of a cheaper class. 
Messrs. Barrv and Runton are the architects of the village. 
The hall is the gift of Sir James and Lady Reckitt. 


CoMMITTEES representing Brighton and Hove have agreed 
that the two towns should unite in erecting a statue or monu- 


- ment on the sea-front to the late King Edward, and the 


surplus money to the establishment of a home for the Queen's 
nurses. It is evident we are in for a great many additional 
statues! 


Mr. WILLIAM HOLMAN Номт, O.M., left estate of the gross 
value of £16,169. ` 


It is good news that Sir Henry Pellatt, Commandant of the 
Queen's Own Rifles of Canada, has personallv guaranteed a 
sum which would enable them to purchase the freehold of 
Clifford's Inn. to be used as the permanent home for the 
Society of Knights Bachelors, | 


SIR WILLIAM AGNEW, Bart. (of Messrs. Agnew and Sons, the 
picture dealers), died on 'Monday in his 86th year. 


AN acre of cellars to let is thus referred to by the “Sussex 
Daily News”: Ап acre of cellars is to let under the play- 
ground of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, and 
no doubt such a huge and central space for storage purposes 
will soon find an occupier. These cellars are most massively 
built, and are a good deal older than the church, which was 
erected by a pupil of Wren nearly 200 years ago. Adjoining 
them is a crypt, now, of course, solidly bricked off, where 
a great many famous people of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
including the equally notorious Nell Gwyn and Jack 
Sheppard, are buried. Indeed, until the beginning of the 
Jast century it was the fashionable burial-place of London. 
Just before it was finally closed, about 50 years ago, Frank 
Buckland, the great naturalist, courageously examined its 
entire contents in the search for the remains of Dr. Brown, 
a famous pathologist. His story of that search has all the 
vivid horror of Poe at his worst—or best. He examined 
many thousand coffins, and the very last of them all was the 
one he was looking for. Then he was able to give his hero 
a more honourable interment. A more pleasant fact in con- 
nection with the previous church of St. Martin is that 
Francis Bacon was christened there. 


سي 


COMPETITIONS. 


In the competition for the proposed public library at Stock- 
port, the assessor, Mr. Percy S. Worthington, F.R.I.B.A., 
has awarded the first premium (£50) to Messrs. Bradshaw 
and Gass, FF-R.I.B.A., 19, Silverwell Street, Bolton ; 
second premium (£30), to Mr. Joseph Holt, A.R.I.B.A., 9, 
Albert Square, Manchester; and the third premium (420) 
to Mr. George H. Wenyon, Castle Hill, Dudley. 


———k——— 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE WOOLSTAPLERS’ HALL, CAMPDEN, GLOS. 


С. R. AsHBEE, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 

The Woolstaplers’ Hall is one of the historic buildings in 
the beautiful High Street of Chipping Campton, in Glouces- 
tershire. It has been somewhat surrounded in the course of 
time, and the accompanying drawings show it on the assump- 
tion that the two adjoining buildings have either been 
removed or reconstructed. These buildings are both mid- 
19th century, and may have in part been constructed out of 
the material of the old Wool Hall. The original and earliest 
portion of the hall dates back to the period of Richard II., 
and there are interesting and very perfect examples of Gothic 
domestic work still in the body of the house, notably the 
great half-timbered room on the upper floor, now the library, 
and several stone-moulded fireplaces and capacious ingles. 
The portion of the building which continues from this library, 
and the room beneath it, is suggested new work, though 
probably on the site of what was once part of the Wool Hall. 
The portion at the rear of the other wing, which it is pro- 
posed to reconstruct as kitchen and offices, is a later build- 
ing, possibly 18th century. It is built in the Cotswold 
traditions of the remainder of the house. The approach is 
designed to look well from the High Street, the pergola 
being arranged for roses and climbers, and the garden at 
the back is designed, as most Gothic gardens were designed, 
in strict subservience to the architecture, and as suitable 
between spaces that are “in-walled”—it is, in short, a 
garden close, or hortus inclusus. 

The material throughout is grey Cotswold (Campden Hill) 
stone, and the roofing material stone slates. The windows 
are for the most part iron lattice, with lead lights and stone 
mullions, with the exception of a part of later work facing 
the High Street, where the treatment is late 18th century. 


ST. WILFRID'S CHURCH, KIRKBY-IN-ASHFIELD, 
NOTTS. 


Louis AMBLER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
THE new building which has arisen from the ashes of the 


‘the nave and the south aisle. 
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former church burnt down on January 17, 1907, incorporates 
all the old work that was interesting from its antiquity and 
sound in its construction. ‚Everything was destroyed by the 
fire except the spire and the outer portions of the external 
walls, also some of the tombstones on the floor. The oldest 
work now existing is the 13th-century wall and buttress at 
the north-east corner of the chancel, with the lower part of 
the eastern wall and the dwarf buttress under the ‘east 
window. The rsth-century buttresses of the north aisle and 
the one at the north-east corner of the south aisle, with the 
lower portions of their adjoining walls, still remain, and the 
spire and external walls of the tower built about forty years 
ago, also the buttresses and lower parts of the south and 
east walls of the south aisle are left to tell their story. : The 
south wall of the chancel has now been rebuilt on its original 


Font CANOPY, TRUNCH. 


From “County Churches.” Geo. Allen and Sons. 
(Norfolk. Vol. 1. Price 3s.) 


13th-century foundations, in line with the arcade between 
This wall was rebuilt about 
four feet further north at some period at present uncertain, 
though for what reason is a mystery, as it made the chancel 
out of axial line with the nave, and the chancel arch had 
a very awkward appearance, with four feet of plain wall on 
one side, next the nave, and none on the other. The 
western bay of the south aisle was screened off to form an 
entrance vestibule in the restoration and enlargement of 
1863-67, but this space has now been added to the seat- 
ing accommodation, and the western wall has been rebuilt 
three feet further west, in a line with that of the north aisle. 

A porch has been built at the north-west corner of the 
church, where the porch formerly stood, previous to the 
above-mentioned alterations, facing the entrance gates from 
the main road of the village. New vestries for the clergy and 
choir have been added on the north side of the chancel 
behind the organ-chamber, which has been enlarged and 


opened towards the aisle, where the clergy vestry, about 


seven feet square, formerly stood. At the east and west 
ends of the vestries entrance lobbies have been formed, the 
latter giving access to the north aisle. The clergy vestry is 
also accessible from the chancel through a lobby adjoining 
the organ chamber. The heating chamber is placed under 
the choir vestry. The space below the tower, formerly used 
as a choir vestry, has now been converted into a baptistery, 
the 13th-century arch between the nave and tower having 
been reproduced as it was before. In accordance with the 
requirements of the committee, in order to gratify local senti- 


ment, the r2th-century arcade on the north side of the nave 
has also been reproduced, with its circular columns and 
richly-moulded semi-circular arches, as regards the three 
western bays, the two eastern bays having been made to 
correspond. (as nearly as possible, the end arch being 
narrower), in place of the wider arch and blank wall formerly 
there. This will explain the apparent incongruity of this 
arcade with the rest of the building, which has been designed 
in the 14th-century style, the arcade of that period on the 
south side having been reproduced with some modifications 
in the mouldings and carved capitals and bosses. The 
nave and south aisle are the same height as formerly, but 
the north aisle has been raised to correspond with the rest 
of the building. The nave roof is continued over the chancel 
without any intervening arch (now unnecessary), but a 
carved oak screen has been substituted. 

With the exception of the east window, inserted in 1768, 
all the former windows were modern, and consisted of double 
or triple lancet-headed lights without cusping or tracery, 
except those in the chancel. Тһе new windows all have 
traceried and cusped heads of “ Decorated” style, and of 
considerable variety in design, the tracerv of the five-light 
wide east window being of an unusual character, with a large 
central light in the form of a cross, with cusped and pointed 
arms and carved bosses at the intersections. The walls are 
built of local and Bulwell stone, with Weldon stone dressings, 
and lined internally throughout with Kirkby stone, the inside 
dressed stone being from the Ancaster quarries. 

The roofs are covered with green Buttermere slates, and 
the ridges, gutters, and rain-water pipes are of lead, the pipe 
heads being of varied ornamental design. The floor of the 
church is laid with marble mosaic paving, that in the chancel 
being of a rich character, with the sacred monograms and 
emblems of the Passion for devices, while that in the 
baptistery has the emblem of the Trinity (three fishes forming 
a circle). The old tombstones have been relaid near their 
former positions, and portions of four old stone coffin lids, 
with incised crosses and other implements (probably of the 
13th century), have been laid in the floor of the porch, next 
the side walls. The floors under the seats and in the 
vestries are laid with wood blocks. 

All the doors and fittings are of oak, and, with the 
Ancaster stone font, are from the architect's designs, except 
the lectern. The chancel screen, pulpit, organ case and 
choir stalls are richly carved and traceried, and the bench 
ends in the nave and aisles have a variety of carved 
finials. The whole of the stone and wood carving 15 
symbolical and emblematical, and has been designed by the 
architect and executed by Messrs. Bowman and Sons, of 
Stamford, the contractors for the building, who have carried 
out all the work except the following, viz., the mosaic paving 
bv Messrs. Seear and Co. ; wood-block flooring by Messrs. 
Nichols and Co. ; heating apparatus by the Meadow Foundry 
Co., Mansfield, Notts. ; the gas fittings and door furniture by 
Messrs. Jones and Willis; the organ by Messrs. C. Lloyd 
and Co.; the glazing by Mr. Walter Pearce; and the east 
window stained glass by Messrs. James Powell and Sons, the 
subject of this being our Lord reigning in glory from the 
tree of life, with angels around and the prophets below, and 
the archangels Gabriel and Michael on either side, the lower 
portions of the centre light having the Mother and Child, 
and the four side lights containing the principal early British 
saints, including St. Wilfrid, the patron saint of the church, 
whose statue, of Ketton stone, stands in a niche over the 
porch door. The total cost of the work was about £9,000, 
nearlv half of which was paid by the fire insurance. The 
drawing was hung in this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition. 


———Kk © 
THE VALUE OF АКТ. 


‘A R. SELWYN IMAGE, Slade Professor of Fine Art 
M at Oxford, delivered his inaugural lecture on the 
26th ult. on “Art, Its Meaning and Its Claims.” 

He said the forty years which had elapsed since the professor- 
ship was founded were eventful vears in English art. Many 
fine artists had been established or had arisen during them. 
Those vears had been eventful still more by reason of the 
manv conflicting schools they had witnessed—e. g., later pre- 
Raphaelites, French naturalists, impressionists, return to 
the old masters, abandonment of the old masters, and return 
to childhood’s naiveté. There had been similar changes in 
all the arts, but in the pictorial arts it was most obvious. 
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His point at the moment was to beg their notice of so many 
considerable antagonistic schools arising within the short 
space of forty years, each confident of its own rightness, 
The arising perplexity threw them back on the question, 
“What was this art about which there seemed so little con- 
sensus? Was it a serious thing or only a pastime to be left 
to idle people with a fancy for it?” He came to them out of 
the world of practical art in which, though such questionings 
from time to time arose, artists themselves were tempted to 
turn from them as merely academic. But here in a university 
that a question was academic could be no objection to it. 
To the universities harassed practitioners turned for guidance, 
not as to how to do their work, but for guidance in the 
region of ideas and principles. To teach principles rather 
than practice was the idea of that professorship. If only 
their universities would grow keen over the idea of art as of 
a thing vital to human progress, then the idea would spread 
and gradually obtain generally. The practical man laughed 
at making an ado about art, because it was only a toy, and 
the esthetic regarded it only as a mysterious preserve for 
the chosen few. What answer could they give to either? 
That either view held the ground amid the humane culture 
of Oxford one could not believe. Yet lingering suspicions 
there might be. Let him suggest one or two considerations 
that might tend to dispel them. 
and among savage races they found art existent, not merely 
for practical ends, but for the pleasure derived from it. 
Secondly, among the poor and uneducated in their own 
modern civilised communities they found people showing the 
same instinct and pleasure in art. Thirdly, art had gained 
the serious attehtion of the most virile and representative 
men in all times and all countries, as a thing for the general 
good. Fourthly, those periods which had produced art 
specifically called “great” had also been periods of national 
health and strength generally. | The upshot of such con- 
siderations as these seemed to be that art was a universal 
intimate human interest, from which the race could not get 
awav. Therefore, to treat art as a mere top, or, on the 
other hand, as a mysterious preserve for the few elect, 
seemed contrary to experience and reason, a going against 
nature, and, therefore, a sort of vulgarity. Now what was 
this universal interest? What were the elements underlying 
and giving rise to art? Without going into metaphysical 
subtleties, one might say there were at least three elements: 
First, a desire of beauty; the sense of beauty, though 
capable of infinite development of obstruction, was 
apparently ineradicable. Secondly, there was more than the 
sense and desire of sensuous beauty. There was the energy 
of the imagination, finding interest in all manner of ехреп- 
ences in nature and human nature, and insistent on expres- 
sing itself, though in many of these experiences sensuous 
beauty was non-existent. Thirdly, the innate desire to create, 
the pride of craftsmanship, which had not only produced art, 
but was an element in their enjoyment of it. In conclusion, 
Professor Image said they could not expect in a university, 
with its many immediate calls, that art should be widely 
studied in itself. But an atmosphere might be raised around 
it which prevented its being regarded as other than an interest 
of the highest importance. To help raise such an atmos- 
phere should be the aim of the true amateurs of art. [We are 
indebted to the “Birmingham Post” for a summary of the 
lecture. | | 


——— ж——— 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND ART. 


HE following is an extract from a good article in the 
“Times,” October 29:—Archeology, when it 15 COD 
cerned with works of art, is always in danger of be- 

coming a very inexact science unless it 1s combined with 
a love and understanding of art. The archeologist 1s ап 
historian who investigates the original documents of his 
subject, as the historian investigates the original documents 
of history. And as an historian is likely to make grave mis- 
takes, however industrious he may be in research, if he 
knows nothing of human nature, if he has no interest In 
politics or in war or in business, so the arch:zeologist 1$ likely 
to make grave mistakes if he has no interest in art. Art !5 
his subject matter, and his method cannot be sound if he 
concerns himself only with its history and not with the sub- 
ject matter itself. А work of art, however old it may be, 15 
still a living thing if it is a work of art. It still expresses 
what the artist meant it to express; and an archeologist, 


First, in primeval times | 
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to whom it expresses nothing, treats it as if it were a dead 
thing, and therefore misunderstands its whole nature. It 
is, тог instance, a part of the archeologist’s business to dis- 
tinguish between genuine works and forgeries. He may 
have many archaological tests which he can usually trust ; 
and in any case these tests are valuable. But there may 
be forgeries so skilful that they can pass all his tests. In 
that case he will need an esthetic test which no forgery 
is likely to pass. A forgery may be itself an 
independent work of art; but if it is that, it is 
pretty sure not to be a good forgery; for the nicety ol 
imitation necessary to successful forging will prevent the 
forger from expressing himself in his work. And so the 
skilful forgery is never a true work of art, since all the 
forger's skill is devoted to imitating the external character- 
istics of art and not to expressing himself. Thus the 
esthetic test, the test which can only be applied by one 
to whom a work of art is always a living thing, is of real 
value in detecting forgeries. For a forgery is always dead 
from the moment it is made; and an archeologist for whom 
art is alive and expressive will be suspicious of a forgery 
from the first moment he sees it, because he will feel that 
it is dead and inexpressive. 

This is not mere theorising, for learned archaeologists have 
often been deceived by forgeries because they have trusted 
to external evidence and not to the internal evidence pro- 
vided by the forgery itself. A forgery тау be one mass of 
plausible hes about its origin, but it can only tell the truth 
about its artistic quality. It cannot express by any skill 
of imitation what was not in the mind of the man who made 
it. It is true that archaeological evidence can be clearly 
explained in words, whereas artistic evidence cannot. But 
that does not mean that the artistic test is worthless. ‘The 
esthetic critic can only say of a forgery that it seems to him 
to lack something which a genuine work would possess. 

But art is never dead until it is destroyed. Antiquity 
only gives it a greater interest because it is still alive. We 
must pay every work of art the compliment of judging it 
estheticallv ; otherwise we are treating it not as a work of 
art, but as a curio or as an historical document. 

And yet there is something noble in the archeologist's 
passion for knowledge, as in ће  metaphvsician's 
passion for truth. The arch:vologist, like the grammarian, 
labours to recover for us a lost memory. His ardour max 
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be unintelligible to the man of the world, and may some- 
times seem undiscriminating to the artist, but it is a scientific 
ardour which despises no facts, because the secrets of the 
past, like the secrets of Nature, are only to be found in a 
multitude of facts. 


———*——— 


»- HARROGATE AND DISTRICT. 


Bv EDWIN Gunn, A.R.T.B.A.* 


ORKSHIRE had not previously been visited by the 
Architectural Association, and the selection of a 
northern centre did not attract a very large attend- 


ance. 
The local building material is, of course, stone ; and many 


excellent weathering varieties, both of freestone and rubble, 
are in use. Roofs are covered with stone slabs, not at all 
resembling the Gloucestershire or Northamptonshire “stone 
tiles,” but much larger. thicker, more regular in shape, and, 
owing to their weight, habitually laid to a flatter pitch. In 
the Vale of York a rather dull red brick, lacking the texture 
of the Home Counties’ sand-faced brick, is the staple 
material, and roofs are usually of pantiles. Both these 
materials, however, invade one another's territory, and in the 
stone district pantiles are almost more common than roofing 
slabs. 

The buildings visited on the excursion lay in three clumps 
a thick cluster at York, and more scattered groups around 


Ripon and Leeds. 


YORK. 

York contains a considerable amount of Norman work, the 
most visible being the lower portion of Bootham Bar, but the 
most noteworthy the remains of the crypt at the Minster, the 
chief part of which was discovered as a consequence of the 
fire of 1829. There were two periods of building under 
Norman bishops—the first when Thomas, the first Norman 
archbishop, proceeded to rebuild what remained of the Saxon 
Cathedral about 1080, and the second when archbishop Roger 


visit of the Architec- 


*Extracts from a Paper оп the forty-first 
tural Association. 
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(the hero of the historic squabble with Canterbury as to pre- 


cedence) either supplanted Thomas's choir with one of nobler | 


dimensions, or rebuilt the Saxon choir which had possibly 
been left standing. It is to the latter period (1154-1181) that 
the fine work now visible in the crypt belongs. It consists 
of massive pillars richly diapered with fluting and channelling 
in a manner recalling the nave piers at Durham, but executed 
with a precision and finish quite remarkable. There are also 
a series of smaller columns with elaborately-carved octagonal 
caps. Before considering the work of succeeding periods it 
will be well to briefly describe the cathedral as it must have 
stood at the commencement of the 13th century. The nave 
and  unaisled transepts were of rude early Norman 
character, the choir of rich latt Norman, with flank- 
ing towers two bays from the square east end, which served 
internally as a second transept. Under Archbishop Walter 
de Gray, the rebuilding of the main transepts was commenced, 
setting up a scale for the later rebuilding of the nave. 

The 13th-century work of York, with the single exception 
of the north transept front containing the famous “five 
sisters,” displays great lask of architectural grip, though 
beautiful detail abounds. Following on the completion of 
the transepts, the nave was next rebuilt by John Romeyn 
the Younger, son of the builder of the “five sisters,” the 
foundation-stone having been laid in 1291. It is of excep- 
tional width, 103ft. against the 83ft. of the Norman nave. 
It was undoubtedly intended for a stone vault, but the 
builders were possibly frightened by the width, and it was 
never vaulted, though preparations at least for flying but- 
tresses were made. These buttresses have recently been 
erected by the late Mr. Bodley without, as it seems, much 
justification. The design of each nave bay is good in 
itself, but there is somehow in the whole effect a general 
tameness And lack of emphasis. 

The best work of the 14th century at York is the chapter 
house, and more particularly the lofty passage or vestibule 
which connects it with the north transept. After a lapse 
of activity caused by the Black Death, Archbishop John of 
Thoresby, in 1361, commenced the rebuilding of the choir, 
Starting at the east end. The site of Roger's transeptal 
towers was marked by the present eastern transepts, either 
externally or internally one of the finest effects of the 
Minster. They are simply bays of the aisle raised to the 
height of the choir vault, and open to the choir right up, 
though with the arcade crossing them unbroken. The work 
of the Perpendicular builders is here so much superior in 
design to that of their predecessors that I feel impelled to 
quote an extract from Mr. Clutton-Brock’s book on York, 
published in Messrs. Bell's Cathedral Series. He says :— 
“Tt is still the custom to regard Perpendicular architects as 
altogether inferior to their predecessors; an opinion partly 
arising no doubt from Mr. Ruskin’s eloquent exposition of 


the principle that beauty of detail is the most vital and 


important part of architecture; and partly from the general 
idea that older work is always better than later. But 
Perpendicular artists were not altogether retrogressive. Іп 
some respects they adapted their design more completely 
to their material than the older men. Their woodwork, for 
instance, completely shook off the forms of stone. Their 
glass, in spite of all that has been said, is better decora- 
tion of a given space than the patterns of the Decorated 
period.” And, I may add, their masonry did not profess 
tenuity, their stone tracery was intended to stand and has 
stood; one may observe particularly the care expended on 
the design of the great east window, reinforced by an inner 
plane of mullions. Following on the rebuilding of the choir, 
John Romeyn’s central tower was replaced by the present 
uncompleted tower, between 1400 and 1423. The addition 
of the unsatisfactory western towers between 1433 and 1474 
left the Minster practically as we see it. It escaped serious 
damage during the Civil War, due to the good offices of 
Fairfax, to whom we owe the preservation of the finest collec- 
tion of painted glass in the kingdom. The glass of York 
requires a Paper by itself, and cannot be even slightly dealt 
with now. 

Reverting to the 13th century in York at large, the 
ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey exhibit design and detail of the 
very highest order. The remains are those of the third 
church, the building of which was begun by Simon of 
Warwick, who was Abbot from 1259 to 1299. 

During the reign of Edward 1., York was again for a 
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time the capital city of England, as the King made it the 
seat of his court during the war with Scotland. This was 
naturally a period of great building activity. We have 
already seen how the rebuilding of the Minster was seriously 
taken in hand; other relics of the Edwardian age are the 
The walls are perfect all round the 
city, but built and repaired at so many different periods 
that very little ancient work can be definitely made out. 
The gates or bars, however, all show good Decorated work 
of military character, though only one—Walmgate Bar— 
retains its barbican, which was in the case rebuilt in 1648. 
In the other gates the doorways leading formerly to the 
battlements of the barbicans now remain “skied” above 
ground. It is curious to note that in the northern dialect 
a gate is a “Bar,” while a street is called a “Gate”-—one 
curious example, “ Whipma-Whapma-Gate," provides much 
comment from strangers. 

After the battle of Bannockburn, Yorkshire and all the 
North of England was subject to the inroads of the Scots, 
and an epidemic of crenellation (which we shall again en- 
counter elsewhere) began. Both Edward II. and III. were 
much in York, and Richard II. visited the city several 
times, but in the 14th century its importance was beginning 
to decline. Under Henry VIII. the whole of Yorkshire 
was much disturbed by the abolition of the monasteries, and 
in 1536 the Insurrection known as the Pilgrimage of Grace 
broke out, in which the city joined. On its suppression, 
Henry founded the Great Council of the North, giving as 
its seat and restdence of the Lord of President, the house of 
the Abbot of St. Mary’s, which then became known as the 
“King's Mannour.” 

This marks practically the end of Mediæval York, and 
before passing on to the Renaissance, some notes may be 
given on a few of the interesting lesser buildings of the 
city. Опе of the finest of these is St. Anthonv's Hall, 
founded by Sir John Langton, Mayor of York, about 1440, 
for Brethren of the Mendicant Order of St. Anthony. It 
consists of a noble hall entirely .of timber construction, 
covered by a steep open roof with five very fine arched 
trusses, and three tie-beam trusses at the west end. On 
either side are aisles covered by flatter-pitched lean-tos, 
with arched braces, the principal rafters of which thrust 
their inner ends into the “nave,” where they appear as 
diminutive hammer beams. The building is now divided 
by modern floors and partitions to serve as the Bluecoat 
School. Another interesting building is St. Williams 
College. 

Archbishop Booth was granted a royal licence by Henry 
VI. on March 11, 1453, to found a college “for Parsons 
having Charities" in the Minster. These, who had pre- 
viously been allowed to lodge in the town, were now gathered 
together to live under rule and discipline here, in what had 
up till this date been the residence of the Prior of Hexham, 
who held the Prebend of Salton in the Minster. On May 11, 
1461, Edward IV. granted a second similar licence to George 
Nevill, Bishop of Exeter (afterwards Archbishop of York), 
Richard Nevill, Earl of Warwick, and their successors, to 
found, erect, and ordain a college to consist of a ‘provost 
and fellows, to be called the “College of St. William of 
York,” in honour of the great archbishop who died in 1154. 
The figure in the niche above the entrance represents St. 


. William, but is much decayed. 


At the dissolution of religious houses, the College was 
sold or granted to Michael Stanhope, younger son 
of Sir Edward Stanhope, of Grimston, one of 
Henry УШ. s Council of the North. It appears to have 
passed either by purchase or marriage to Sir Henry Jenkyns, 
of Grimston, who probably added the Jacobean porch in 
the quadrangle, and the great staircase, projecting in à 
brick-built wing northward. Іп 1642 the Royal printing 
presses were set up here by order of Charles I. Sir Henrys 
son, Colonel Toby Jenkyns, married Anthonyna, daughter 
of Henry Wickham, Canon of York Minster and Archdeacon 
of York, and on his death left his wife a “third part of my 
house in Parsonage Lane, now called College Street, in the 
City of York, now in my occupation." From their only son 
Tobias, twice Lord Mavor of York and five times member 
for the city, the college passed by descent and marriage 10 
Harriet, wife of Mr. George Lane Fox, whose descendant 
sold it to Mr. Frank Green, of Treasurer's House, who 
F it to trustees appointed by Convention. At the time 
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of our visit the building was under restoration by Mr. 
Temple Moore, to serve as a Convocation House, and was 
ing well treated. f | 

ii all medieval towns, York had its trade guilds, and 
the continued existence of two of these іп their original 
buildings (though shorn of their powers) gives an old-world 
flavour. “These are the Merchant Taylors and the Merchant 
Adventurers, and though their halls do not now present any 
strikingly noteworthy architectural features, they are of the 
type which we would not willingly suffer to pass. The 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall has been ceiled and panelled in 
Georgian times, but the feet of four moulded oak trusses 
poke through the ceiling and indicate the presence of a 
medieval roof. Trinity Hall, the home of the Merchant 
Adventurers, has a pleasing front of three vine-carved barge- 
boarded gables, hidden behind modern houses, and its little 
chapel, with pews and pulpit of 1663, is curious. The 
actual hall consists of two parallel spans with rude timber 
trusses, and has little architectural character. | | 

The remaining parish churches of York (of which 
none are of outstanding importance, though all have some 
points of interest) time will not permit me to treat, nor did 
it permit us to visit more than one or two of them. The 
rather nondescript styles of the Early Renaissance are re- 
presented in York by the King's Manor and Treasurer's 
House, as well as by portions of the buildings of St. 
William’s College. The King’s Manor shows traces of the 
house built by Abbot Siever at the end of the 1 5th century, 
but is mainly Jacobean in character and very picturesque. 
The north wing was erected by the Earl of Hastings in the 
reign of Elizabeth, the entrance front and east side of the 
quadrangle by the Earl of Sheffield in 1603-19, and further 
portions by Viscount Wentworth (afterwards Earl of 
Stafford), whose arms appear above a doorway in the quad- 
rangle. "The house is now occupied by the Yorkshire School 
for the Blind. | 

Treasurer's House stands on the north side of the Min- 
ster, opposite the Chapter House, and though its core is 
medieval and even older, externally the house is Jacobean. 
The first Treasurer’s House, built by Archbishop Thomas, 
was apparently on the site of the Roman Imperial Barrack, 
and fragments of classical columns have been discovered at 
a level some 12ft. below the present ground floor. Among 
the Treasurers was William, the patron saint of the adjoin- 
ing St. William’s College, and the last of the line was 
William Clyffe, who in the year 1538 resigned his dignities, 
demesnes, manors, and advowsons to King Henry VIII. for 
the unanswerable reason that the Minster “being plundered 
of all its treasure had no further need of a Treasurer.” 
Since that time the house has had many owners, most of 
whom apparently left their mark upon it by some аНега- 
tion. ‘The most important results were the refronting and 
division of the medieval hall by a floor (both assumed to 
be due to Sir George Young, about 1620), and the redecora- 
tion of the interior with panelling and new staircases, by 
Mr. Squire, between 1698 and 1700. Sir George Young's 
"frontispiece" is a composition of the long-suffering Orders, 
used with most Germanic license. On either side of the 
doorway a single Ionic pilaster carrying nothing is placed 
above coupled Doric columns, all having very weird details. 
The projecting wings with their ogee gables balance in mass, 
but the detail on the west has been remodelled at a later 
date, and the masonry refronted. The north front remains 
practically unaltered—a pleasing piece of brickwork. The 
house was restored for the present owner, Mr. Frank Green, 
in 1897, and now houses a fine collection of period furniture 
in the various living rooms. Some fine photographs have 
appeared in “Country Life." Mr. Temple Moore's work is 
not the least interesting in the house, his new entrance from 
Chapterhouse Street being a very delightful composition 
indeed. | 

John Evelyn visited York in 1654, and from his descrip- 
tion we learn how little the town suffered from the Civil 
War. 

The later Renaissance in York would apparently prove an 
interesting field for study. Numerous quietly satisfying brick 
fronts, with the usual appurtenances of wrought-iron railings, 
lead rainwater heads, and sturdv sashes give promise of 
good, simple panelled interiors. We were only able to in- 
spect one or two of these buildings. Probably the earliest 
of these was the Queen's Hotel, said to have been a town 


house of the Duke of Sutherland until about fifty vears back. 


The exterior is not exciting, and scarcely prepares one for 
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the excellent detail of the chief room on the first floor, 
which is panelled between Corinthian pilasters, _and 
has a good and original chimneypiece and covered ceiling. 
One of those fascinating shelved niches or cupboards, often 
encountered in houses of the period, also survives, and in 
the upper rooms a deal of older panelling has been reused. 
In the later 18th century, York boasted a local architect of 
Some eminence in the person of Carr, who was twice mayor 
of the city. It was perhaps the knowledge that Carr started 
as a working mason which caused the discovery that most of 
his work in York is executed in brick to be something of 
a surprise. Castlegate House, formerly the home of the 
Vavasours, and now in the occupation of a club, is a very 
good example. The interior contains some detail rather 
more than ordinarily sumptuous. The plasterwork is excep- 
tionally rich, the ornament being rather French in character. 
One ceiling contains medallion portraits of Milton, Locke, 
Addison, and Pope in modelled plaster. A good stone stair 
with wrought-iron balustrade leads to the first floor and is 
lighted by a. Venetian window with marble columns. Both 
Micklegate House and Micklegate Hill House promise 
Similar interiors, but the former is now used as business 
premises, and some of the overmantels have been removed 
—there is one in Treasurer's House. There is considerably 
more character in the house known as Judges’ Lodging. 


This is a bold and unusual design, very massive in scale, 
and bearing some resemblance in mannerism 10 Queen's 
House on Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. Very few of the party 
were able to find time to visit Carr's Assize Courts, and as 
I was not one of them I must pass this building without 
comment, as also several others well worthy of remark, but 
necessarily omitted from a programme which even as drafted 
did not by any means exhaust the interest of the city. 

LEEDS. 

Could the amiable Thoresby, who wrote of Leeds in 
1714 as a “populous town,” but see it now, his ready flow 
of superlatives would doubtless be greatly augmented. In 
an illustration in his topography it appears as a scattered 
townlet, with abundant vegetation ; the editor of the second 


edition complains in 1816 that many of the outlving villages 


can hardly be distinguished; its present condition is only 
too well known, and its whereabouts is distinguishable from 
many miles distance by reason of the layer of “atmosphere” 
which hangs above it. It was visited by the excursion with 
the object of seeing St. John’s Church, which proved well 
worth while, but that duty accomplished no one felt inclined 
to linger. There is literally nothing to compare with the 
building which John Harrison founded and finished. - The 
church of St. Catherine Cree, in London, is near by in date, 
and its structure displays a similar fusion of Gothic and 
Classic details, while the 15th-century church of Croscombe, 
in Somerset, has perhaps an equally fine coHection of 
Jacobean woodwork, but here the whole, both structure and 
fittings, is contemporary, and, considering its vicissitudes, 
marvellously perfect. 

The building consists of two parallel naves united by an 
arcade of seven pointed arches upon piers with octagonal 
caps moulded with classic profiles, and with egg and tongue 
and acanthus enrichment. “The arrangement of the seating 
now follows the traditional form, but as originally planned 
the church had axes running in two directions, of which the 
cross axis at right angles to the nave was the more important. 
The chancel was in the customary position at the east, 
occupying the end bays of both spans, but both it and the 
nave had independent axes running north and south. The 
pulpit in the nave occupied a central position against the 
north wall with a gangway opposite, and the seating so 
arranged that that portion of the congregation nearest the : 
altar turned their backs upon it to face towards the centre 
gangway, while the southern portion of the choir had seats 
on the east, south, and west sides (the latter backing against 
the screen) for communicants, who thus were able to face 
towards the altar. Nave and choir were thus apparently 
regarded as mutually independent, the nave for morning and 
evening prayer (with sermon as chief feature), and the choir 
for the holy eucharist. This arrangement persisted until 
about fifty years ago, when the church (vas restored by Mr. 
Norman Shaw, who rearranged the seating. ‘Tne pews were 
cut down 6in., and their doors unfortunately lost, the pulpit 
moved nearer the screen, lowered about 2ft., and its sound- 
ing-board removed (though this has since been replaced), 
the cresting taken down from the screen and sold to a Leeds 
manufacturer, and other drastic alterations made. Either 
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at this time or previously, the heads of the windows were 
cusped and the plastering stripped from the walls, while new 
traceried windows were inserted at the east and west ends. 
In the last restoration by Mr. Temple Moore, some of these 
disturbances have been made good, especially notable being 
the recovery and replacement of the cresting above the 
chancel screen, and the replastering of the walls. Ihe 
photograph in Professor Blomfield's “Renaissance in Eng- 


land” shows the church before Mr. ‘Temple Moore's restitu- 


tions. 

The Royal Arms and Prince of Wales's feathers, which 
formerly occupied central positions on the screen, were not 
replaced with the cresting, but are now fixed on the west 
wall, their original places being filled by sacred emblems 
designed by Mr. Moore. The modelled plaster panels of 
the roof soffit are original, and are said to-be laid on rushes ; 
the original altar-table also exists. The presence of so 
much dark oak furniture, and the judicious introduction of 
colour and gilding in enrichments, gives a most sumptuous 
air to the building. It is not great architecture, but гаће) 
building which seems to convey a charm which can only be 
described as personal. Professor Blomfield fitly describes 
it as the product of a happy-go-lucky system wherein each 
craftsman pleased himself within the limits of his own work. 
The work, he says, was based on German models, as (it 
seems to me) was the following sentence :—“ These two pues 
was by the Founder given to the discendants of his two 
sisters.” 
renewal of all external facings at about fifty year intervals, 
the external appearance of the church probably presents 
little likeness to its original form. The account books prove 
extensive repairs in 1780, and further work on a large scale 
was carried out under Mr. Norman Shaw, who built a 
characteristic porch. 

HARROGATE AND DISTRICT. 

It was amusing to see the, avidity with which sketchers, 
measurers, and photographers attacked Austhorpe Hall, 
which was distinctly the success of the excursion. Апу 
general description of this building is rendered needless by 
the photographs which I am fortunate in being able to 
show. ‘These and the sketch plan serve to illustrate the 
design. Above the entrance appears the date 1694, with 
a monogram which was variously interpreted bv several 
members ; local inquiry eventually elicited the correct answer 
as “John More.” ‘The house is particularly valuable owing 
to its perfect condition. It has suffered but one outrage 
—the removal of its main staircase—and, judging from the 
fine detail of the back stairs, this is a great loss. The 
rooms are all panelled with fine, bold panelling, and most 
excellent mouldings, which are in a fine condition for study. 
since in several cases thev are of clean oak, with contours 
undulled by paint. The old lock furniture remains on the 
doors, and the old leaded glazing in the mullioned and tran- 
some casement windows. Several of the ceilings are divided 
into bold cotters by beams with plaster mouldings and soffits, 
the room at the right of the Hall having also modelled leaves 
in the angles. The simple but wholly satisfying means by 
which the external design attains its effect of dignity and 
restraint are very instructive; practically the front is a plav 
upon quoins of varving depths. The absence of absolute 
symmetry 1s also interesting. Тһе two chimnev-stacks above 
the roof are recently rebuilt. John Smeaton, the engineer, 
lived at Austhorpe; it is now a farmhouse. An interesting 
and unusual building is Temple Newsam, within four miles 
of Leeds. As its name tells, it stands on the site of a 
former Preceptory of Knights Templars, which on the sup- 
pression of that Order in 1308 was granted by Edward TII. 
to Sir John Darcy, in whose family it remained 
until the time of Henry VIII, when Thomas, Lord 
Darcy, was beheaded for the. prominent part he 
plaved in the Pilgrimage of Grace, so fatal to many noble 
families of the north. The estate then forfeited to the 
Crown was granted by the King in 1544 to Matthew, Earl 
of Lennox, and his wife, Lady Margaret Douglas, а grand- 
niece of Henrv УП. Тога Darnley, their son, was bom at 
Temple Newsam, and the estate passed into the hands of 
King James I., by descent from his mother, Mary Queen of 
Scots. He bestowed it upon his kinsman, the Duke ot 


Lennox, from whom it passed by sale to Sir Arthur Ingram, - 


who was the builder of the existing house completed about 
1630. His grandson William, who inherited the estate, was 
a strong loyalist in the Civil War, and was created Viscount 
Irvine, a title which expired in 1778 with the ninth Viscount. 


BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


As the atmosphere of Leeds seems to involve the 
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The line, however, continued by female descent down to the 
late Mr. Meynell-Ingram, whose widow recently disposed 
of the estate to Mr. Wood, son of Lord Halifax. 

The house is built round an immense courtyard, entirely 
open on the east side, and derives its striking character from 
the simplest components. The walls are of brickwork, and, 
with the exception of a projecting entrance porch facing the 
court, have no architectural embellishment other than a few 
stone, string-courses, and a profusion of stone-mullioned and 
transomed windows of varying proportions, including bays, 
large and small, square and canted, arranged without am 
particular effort at order or rhythm, but unified in effect by 
the widespreading buikling of which they form part, and 
the level balustraded parapet which continues uninterruptedly 
around the whole building. This parapet displays a charac. 
teristic fancy in the inscription which appears against the 
sky in the intervals of the balustrade. It reads, “АШ Glory 
and Praise be given to God the Father, the Son, and Hol 
Ghost on High; Peace upon Earth, Goodwill towards Men: 
Honour and true Allegiance to our gracious King, loving 
affections among his Subjects, Health and Plenty within this 
House.” Owing to the destructive action of the Leeds 
atmosphere, the stonework has become very badly perished, 
some of the balusters being in places little thicker than a 
leadpencil. All the lettering has been renewed in cast-iron, 
and many of the balusters and rails in oak. The roof is 
low-pitched and covered with stone slabs, and the fact that 
it is not confessed, provides about the only evidence of the 
comparatively late date of the work, which might otherwise 
be Elizabethan, but perhaps this is merely a northern 
mannerism. Some excellent photographs have appeared in 
" Country Life," though curiously the most interesting room 
in the house appears to have been overlooked. This is 
known as the Darnley-room, and it may be the room referred 
to by Thoresby as the identical room where Lord Darnley 
was born, which, he savs, could be seen in his time when 
it was known as the King's Chamber. If so, it is, of 
course, earlier than the bulk of the present house, as indeed 
it has every appearance of being. Its situation is at the 
south-west angle of the house on the first floor, and it has 
a rib ceiling and exceedingly fine modelled frieze with cast 
or stamped leaves and berries united by freely-worked stems 
on a rough and uneven background. The external brick. 
work here, and on the west front generally, shows patterns 
in dark headers, so that it is probablv the earliest work in 
the building. The south front was rebuilt in 1796, and a 
great deal of interior work has been done bv Mr. Bodley. 
including the grand stairway on the model of Hatfield and 
Blickling. 

(To be continued.) 


— 
MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Ву А. C. Davis, F.C.S., Assoc.Inst.C.E., М.С. 


RIGINALLY invented in England ‘some three-quarters 
of a century ago, the British makers of Portland 
cement adhered solidly to old-fashioned methods for 

some decades, but which have now at last had their day, 
and it has been only within the past ten vears that the 
British cement maker has awakened to the seriousness ol 
foreign and home competition. For some years we have 
been actively engaged in building modern cement works and 
putting down up-to-date plant in our obsolete factories, with 
the result that for quality of product, combined with low cost 
of production, the British manufacturer has nothing to fear 
from over-sea competitors, and British Portland cement 
to-dav has no rival in qualitv the world over. 

It is safe to assume that one of the "Thames tunnels. 
constructed in 1828, was the first engineering work of m- 
portance in which Portland cement was used; the price 2! 
that time was, by the wav, 21s. per cask at the works, ani 
to-day a much superior quality product can be purchased at 
some 4s. per cask, so much have the conditions cf the 
industry altered in the past three-quarters of a century. . 

Now, what is Portland cement? The term "Portland" 15 
limited to a hydraulic cement containing a large percentage 
of lime, and at once distinguishes the valuable constructive 
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material bearing that title from other cementitious 
substances. The British standard specification defines Port- 
land cement in the following terms: —" The cement shall ђе 
prepared by intimately mixing together calcareous and 
argillaceous materials, burning them at a clinkering tempera- 
ture, and grinding the resulting clinkers.” 

The centres of the manufacture of Portland cement are 
well distributed over the country. The normal size of a 
factory is one having an output of some 500 to 1,000 tons 
of Portland cement per week, and in this country alone we 
have some 80 cement companies, with a total output of some 
3,000,000 tons of cement per annum. 

Рошапа cement can be produced from any raw materials 
containing constituents capable of yielding by calcination the 
silicates and aluminates of lime which form its chief com- 
ponents, and the necessary ‘constituents of these raw 
materials are lime, silica, and alumina. Small additions of 
iron oxide are desirable for fluxing these materials. In 
manufacturing Portland cement, carbonate of lime and clay 
are first efficiently and accurately amalgamated in certain 
fixed proportions, either by the addition of water to the raw 
materials or by the fine grinding and mixing of the same in 
their dry state. The composition of a prepared mixture of 
these raw materials should be roughly three parts of chalk to 
one of clay. 

Now the various raw materials employed in the manufacture 
of Portland cement at the present day may be described as 


follows : — 


THAMES AND MEDWAY DISTRICT MATERIALS. 


In the Thames and Medway districts the chalk formation 
on the banks of these rivers is quarried, and its material is 
mixed with the deposits of mud found in the estuaries and 
creeks. The chalk marls around Cambridge have been well 
proved to be eminently suitable for the manufacture of a 
first-class Quality cement. The “marl” is a deposit of 
calcareous and argillaceous material found at the base of the 
local chalk. The chalk marl of Cambridgeshire, though 
the relative quantities of chalk may vary from yard to yard 
in depth when testing on the face of the quarry, contains in 
the aggregate about the same proportion of calcareous and 
clayey material as is obtained artificially by the mixture of 
chalk with alluvial mud in the Medway Valley. Therefore, 
along the outcrop of this chalk marl, cement works have of 
recent vears proved the value of the Cambridge deposit from 
a cement-making point of view. In the cement-making dis- 
tricts of Rugby and South Wales we have the well-known 
Lias formation of limestone and shale, and this is successfully 
treated for the manufacture of Portland cement. The thin 
layers of these materials with their variation in composition 
must, similarly, be very accurately and efficiently dealt with. 
In working the Lias formation it is found that the рге- 
ponderance of shale in proportion to limestone (which is 
. generally found to contain 78 to 85 per cent. of carbonate 

of lime), renders the cost of working heavy because of the 
removal of surplus clavey material not required in the manu- 
facture. On the Tyne, Wear, and Tees, and in the North 
of England generally, Portland cement is manufactured from 


chalk imported from the Thames, Medway, or Sussex dis- . 


tricts, and this is mixed with a local clay found on the site 
of the works. From this mixture a good quality cement is 
manufactured. 

In the United States most of the cement produced is from 
the Lehigh Valley argillaceous limestone, and which contains 
rather more clay than is required for a correct mixture. To 
this a small amount of pure limestone, usually то to 20 per 
cent., is added to bring the mixture up to the necessary 
percentage of calcium carbonate required in the manufacture. 
In Germany the raw material consists of chalk marl. 

The primary conditions of any method of Portland cement 
manufacture are that the raw materials shall be (1) correctly 
proportioned, (2) very finely comminuted, and (3) thoroughly 
mixed. The proportions of chalk and clay must be kept to 
a standard as closely as ever possible, work which at the 
present time in the most successful cement works is carried 
out under the supervision of the works chemists. The 
reduction of the raw material depends chiefly upon their 
character, so that the details of the methods adopted by 
manufacturers for grinding generally vary with the raw 
materials used. 

There are two principal methods of reducing and mixing 
the raw materials, namely :—Firstly by the “wet process,” 
applicable only to soft materials, the correct quantities of the 


raw ingredients being ground and mixed by the aid of a 


considerable amount of water. Secondly, the “dry process,” 
in which the perfectly dry materials are ground together to 
an impalpable powder or "flour," and subsequently mixed 
to correct chemical proportions. 

The next stage in the manufacture of Portland cement 
following the scientific and mechanical preparation of the 
raw material is that of burning at a high temperature, or 
calcining, the raw product at a point of slight vitrifaction, 
resulting in what is commonly called a cement “clinker.” 
The proper degree of burning is indicated by the formation 
of a dense greenish-black clinker when coming from the 
kilns. Light-burned clinker is brownish and soft, while over- 
burned clinker is fused and slag-like. The aggregate tem- 
perature in the process of calcination shows that for normal 
Portland cement burning, a heat is required in the kiln 
amounting to 1,400 degrees Centigrade, or 2,500 degrees 
Fahrenheit. This temperature is variable, according to the 
percentage of carbonate of lime contained in the raw 
materials, namely, the higher the proportion of lime the 
higher the temperature which is necessary to produce com- 
plete diffusion in combination with silica 

The kilns for burning the raw materials are always con- 
structed for either an “intermittent” or “continuous” process. 
The intermittent kilns require loading and drawing, and 
demand the shutting down of the kiln during the drawing 
operation. This method of manufacture 15 one that will soon 
be discarded. But in the continuous kilns, the burning of 
the raw material proceeds without a break, and the drawing 
of the clinker takes place at the same time without 
interruption, thus making a continuous process. In the 
category of continuous kilns we come to the process of burn- 
ing by the rotary kiln, which has been lately brought into 
use. Тһе manufacture of cement by the rotary kiln тау be 
said to have revolutionised the industry, and this method of 
burning the raw materials is perhaps the most scientific 
and practical invention that has been introduced into the 
manufacture since Portland cement was first known. The 
rotary kiln consists of a slightly inclined steel or wrought- 
iron cylinder, usually from 100 to 15oft. in length and 6ft. to 
8ft. in diameter, and is inclined to the horizontal at about 
ı in 30. The kiln is lined with radial firebricks, some gin. 
in thickness, and the long cylinder is mounted on tyres 
running on rollers and slowly rotated by gearing. The 
cement-making materials are continuouslv fed into the kiln 
through a pipe at the upper end in the form of either liquid 
mud or dry powder, according to the process adopted in 
preparing and mixing the raw materials. Finely-ground coal 
is almost always used as fuel, and this is introduced into the 
lower or outlet end of the kiln by a jet of air issuing from 
a blast fan. Тһе raw material as it gradually descends into 
the zone of heat generated bv the perfect combustion of the 
finely-ground coal fed into the cylinder from the opposite 
end parts with anv carbonic acid, forms little rounded balls 
which reach a nearly white heat in the lower third of the 
kiln, and finally issues at the lower end as well-burned 
clinker in grains about the size of a large pea. The greatest 
heat is naturally near the fuel-jet or outlet end of the kiln. 
The hot clinker from the kiln is cooled either by being 
elevated to cooling towers or by rotary cooling drums. 

Now to proceed with the manufacture of Portland cement, 
and whilst arriving at the succeeding and final stage in the 
process, we now have the grinding into an extremely fine 
powder of the clinker which comes from the kilns; and this 
process has exercised quite a large proportion of ingenuity 
during the past few vears. "The true test of quality in a 
cement to-day, is the fineness to which the cement is ground. 
In modern works the preliminary grinding of cement clinker 
is carried out by the ball mill, and from this mill the 
coarselv-ground material is conducted to a tube mill which 
finishes the fine grinding previous to storing the cement. The 
finished cement is ground sufficiently fine to pass through a 
76 bv 76 mesh sieve with about r per cent. residue, and 
although finer grinding is rarely demanded, it can ђе readily 
accomplished bv the manufacturer if necessary; but this 
means a reduced output from the plant. 

From the grinding mills the cement is conveyed into the 
stores, and after it has cooled down the material is ready 
for loading out at the factory. Аз to the storage of Portland 
cement, it is generally considered that the longer the cement 
is kept in stock the more reliable it is to be found in use; 
but the modern product of to-day’s manufacture requires 
neither storage nor aeration to provide and ensure the success 
of its quality. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


ON October 27 the Brighton Town Council approved of a 
scheme for erecting a winter garden on the Palace Pier. 

t 
On the 27th ult. Earl Fitzwilliam laid the foundation-stone 
of new buildings for over 100 beds at the Beckett Hospital, 


Barnsley. 


us 


A BILL is to be promoted for the widening of Kingston-on- 
Thames Bridge, at an estimated cost of £46,650. But 1t 1s 
stated that this amount will be doubled. 


AN anonymous donor has given £5,000 for building апа 
equipping a chemical laboratory for scientific research at 
Glasgow Victoria Infirmary. 


Tue Bethnal Green new town hall, which has been erected 
at a cost of £23,000, was opened on Wednesday. The 
whole of the borough staff will be assembled under one roof, 
and there are excellent committee-rooms as well as a spacious 
council chamber, which can be utilised as a public hall when 
occasion requires. The structure is in the English 
Renaissance style. The architects are Mr. Percy Robinson, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. У. Alban Jones, and Messrs. Brand, 
Pettit, and Co., the builders. 


A ROOM in South Kensington, taken from the hunting lodge 
of Henry IV. of France, supplies the origin of the scheme 
of decoration emploved by the artists, Messrs. Dacre Adams 
and Robert Buxton, in the newly-opened reception-room at 
Romano’s in the Strand, says the “Times.” Both walls and 
ceiling are panelled and painted with flowers on а back- 
ground of old English gold. Rare tapestries, upholsteries of 
Burgundy velvets, and replicas of old masterpieces supply 
the furnishing, while the fireplace, backed by a specimen of 
casting dated 1550, is a reproduction by Egmoneau, of Paris, 
and is taken from a house in Bruges built in 1480. There 
are old French chandeliers, fitted with electric lights, and a 
window leaded in a pattern of Tudor roses lends an addi- 
tional air of antiquity to the room. The new shelter over 
the entrance door depicts a number of cupids dancing round 
a glass dome, and is designed by Messrs. 'Martin, of Chelten- 
ham. 


НАТЕ of the contract period for the erection of the Birming- 
ham Council House extension has expired, and the work has 
so far progressed that it is possible for the public to gain 
an impression of the imposing appearance it is likely to pre- 
sent when completed. ‘The entire shell of the building has 
been finished and reveals striking and bold elevations facing 
Congreve Street, Edmund Street, and Margaret Street. 
The dome has yet to be erected over the main block in Con- 
greve Street, the construction of the bridge across Edmund 
Street from the existing Art Gallery has but reached the 
stage of steel work, and the roofs have yet to be completed 
on several of the blocks. The range of building fronting 
Margaret Street that is to house the Education Depart- 
ment shows the greatest advance towards the completion, and 
here, where part of the scaffolding has been removed and 
the masonry is being washed down, the imposing lines of the 
structure are fully revealed. No attempt is being 
made at lavish ornament, but the turrets on 
the Margaret Street side are embellished with 
pieces of stone carving in the shape of scrolls and drops that 
have a very admirable effect of finish. Similar bits of orna- 
mentation are seen at conspicuous points on all the eleva- 
tions, and over what will be the entrance to the new offices 
of the Gas Department in Edmund Street, there are massive- 
looking columns with carved capitals. Columns will also adorn 
the wide entrance hall here, of which at present only the 
steps and the unfinished shell beyond can be noted. Over 
the David Cox gallery, which is parallel with Great Charles 
Street, and the pre-Raphaelite gallery, parallel with 
Margaret Street, the roof principals are in position, while 
the roof work is completed on the water-colour gallery, which 


is also parallel with Margaret Street. Of the block of build- : 


ings facing Edmund Street, the loan gallery 1s ready for the 
roofing, with which a start is about to be made. ‘The entire 
range of buildings form a square, in the middle of which— 
now a hive of strenuous industry, where machinery and 
masons are ceaselessly active—a boiler-house and chimney 
stack will be erected, but these cannot be commenced until 
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the machinery is removed. For the present the contractor 
mechanical plant continues to be fully occupied. I 
interior of the buildings is generally in the extremely сті: 


stage, 


but in the Margaret Street block the plasterers ar: 


busy on the first and second floors, and in the Educatio: 
Department’s new offices the electric wiring is almost com. 
pleted, and the carpenters have begun their labour. 
‘Throughout the whole pile, however, there is still an 
immense amount of work to be carried out; enough, in fart, 
to occupy the builders during the full extent of the remain. 


ing period ot the contract.—“ Birmingham 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Post.” 


Tue Tadcaster Fever Hospital, Garforth, has just been sup. 
plied with Shorland’s warm air ventilating patent Manchester 
stoves and patent ridge ventilators by Messrs. E. 'H. Shorland 
and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


WE have received from Messrs. E. and F. N. Spon, Lil. 
of 57, Haymarket, S.W., a very complete catalogue of a! 
books published and sold by them. Тһе list comprises books 


relating to civil, mechanical, and electrical 


engineering, ans 


trades and manufactures, also metallurgy and mining. Iti: 
well indexed and divided into sub-sections, so that there is n; 
difficulty in tracing any particular work, and is in good, clear 
type. A very useful and convenient catalogue. 


ME ORDERS 


À MEETING of the Roman Antiquities Committee of the 
Yorkshire Archeological Society was held at Ilkley on Satur. 
day afternoon to consider the best steps to be taken to сат 
out excavations on the site of the Roman camp at Ilkley. In 
company of a number of Ilkley gentlemen, the committe 
inspected the site of the camp, which is situated behind the 
parish church, and at the meeting afterwards passed a resolv- 
tion to urge upon the council of the Yorkshire Archaologii 
Society the desirability of undertaking excavations in th 
spring of next year. A local committee was appointed m 


arouse interest. 


A HINT of how our streets hight be improved by some сог- 
sistent architectural treatment of lamp standard is to № 
found in the new electric lamp standard at the corner of the 
Horse Guards nearest to the Foreign Office, which has beer 
presented to his Majesty's Office of Works by the Rov 
Academy of Art. Under the will of the late Lord Leight 
a sum of money was left to the president and council of the 
academy, the interest of which is to provide from time to time 
“some object of art which might be enjoyed by the publi 
at large,” and it is from this fund that the cost of the 
standard is being borne. The design is by Mr. Nichoso 
Nabb, who won a prize for it in open competition. As 15 
usual in such designs, the sculptured portion is by far the 
best. Had this charming sculptured work been united to à 
more satisfactory architectural design the result might have 


been wholly pleasing. 


Ат the annual meeting of the British School at Athens on 


October 25 at Burlington House, Mr. R. 


M. Dawkins, the 


director, gave an account of the year’s work of the school, 
illustrated with lantern slides. The “Times” notes that he 
said the excavations of prehistoric mounds in Norther 
Greece by Messrs. Wace and Thompson had led to important 
conclusions, and it had now been clearly shown that i the 
Stone and Bronze Ages the civilisation of Thessaly was 


entirely distinct from that which excavations in Cre 


te and the 


Mycenean world had revealed to us in the rest of ће Ægean. 
and that its true connections lay rather with the northern pre 


historic culture, which was now coming to light in the Danube 
Valley. The chief task of the excavation at Sparta 
spring was the examination of the Мусепеап 
were discovered in 1909 near the Menelaion. 


to the east of the Eurotas the remains of an Ех 
The houses wert. 


Мусепеап town had now been found. 


unfortunately, much destroyed, but enough remaine 


that here there lay a large city which was 
at the end of the Mvcenean Age of Bronze, 
refounded on the classical site. 


this 


remains which 
On these hills 
tensive 


d to show 
destroyed by fire 
when Sparta was 
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SITE FOR KING EDWARD'S STATUE. 


UCH is being thought and written about the possible 
site for a statue of the late King. We have no 
doubt in our minds as to the site which is the most 

striking and appropriate in the whole of London. 1 is the 
centre of the circus within the new entrance to the Mall. 
Here the great semi-circle of Sir Aston Webb's new build- 
ings would form a splendid setting against the long vista of 
the Mall. The buildings are comparatively low, and would 
therefore not dwarf a fine sculptured group set so near. And 
the architectural environment the memorial would so obtain 
would add largely to its dignity and importance. Besides 
this, the appropriateness of a statue of King Edward’ the 
Seventh at one end of the Mall, with the great memorial 
statue of Queen Victoria at the other, must be apparent to 
all. Then the Victoria memorial would be heightened in 
value itself, and the two together would mark in a most 
striking manner the long and glorious reign of Queeli 
Victoria. n the conduct of that reign our late King had a 
large and conspicuous share, and his own too-brief reign was 
in itself a carrving on and a completion of a régime which 
has witnessed the consolidation and progress of the Empire. 
The effect of the memorial as seen through the great triple 
archway might be one of the most striking combinations of 
architecture and. sculpture which London could show, and 
the distance (some three-quarters of a mile) between it and 
the Palace is sufficient to prevent any sort of competition 
between the two memorials. One thing cannot be denied, 
and that is the superiority of background which the King 
Edward statue would have over that of the Queen until the 
Buckingham Palace frontage is reconsidered. То produce 
the finest effect for the Victoria Memorial statue and foun- 
tain, the front of the Palace should be restored to its original 
quadrangular disposition when the effect of the great group 
looking towards the quadrangle would be extremely fine. 

In any country but England we should expect the public 
imagination to be touched by the significance of such a pro- 
posal. The monumental opening to the great processional 
road which leads from the City to the Palace has in front of 
it the statue of King Charles the First, which suggests the 
significance of the change from that. autocratic monarch to 
such a constitutional monarch as Queen Victoria, whose 
reign led up so happily to that of King Edward the Seventh, 
the most popular and Catholic-minded of English Sovereigns. 
Thus, in such a position, within the entrance to the Palace, 
the statue of King Edward would symbolise the happy union 
of Crown and People which his reign so signally emphasised 
in contrast to the disruption which was brought about in the 
time of Charles the First. 


HE President's opening address, which we publish nearly 
in extenso, was a happy augury of what we shall hope 
for during his reign at the Institute. Practicable 

reform and progress will surely. be the watchword of his 
efforts, coupled as they must be by courage and sincerity. 
We shall look forward with pleasurable certainty to a success- 
ful presidential term, for we cannot doubt that the vounger 
members of the profession. : will. more than ever make their 
influence felt. mn 


WHILST Mr. and Mrs. Stokes were receiving their guests at 
the New Galleries of the Institute оп Tuesdav evening, the 
onlooker could not fail to realise -that the -choice for the 
presidential chair this vear is a conspicuously happy one. 
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The guests were numerous, dioe: and interested, and 
what could one wish for more? The evening provided an 
object-lesson in the great value to the Institute of the ‘pew 
galleries, and Mr. Henry T. Hare, the hon. secretary, 
received many expressions of approval with the result of his 
architectural skill. ‘He had a good client this time anyhow, 
and appears, to . fully realise how thoroughly, the Council. 
trusted him, ‘and how helpful that was towards the result, 
The lights in the large gallery were far too glaring, and ought 
to be, shaded in some way, but this was probably only a 
temporary arrangement for the better seeing of the pictures. 
Even for ha however, a better а will preva 
be found.. | | | 
‘THE collection of “old masters," as же might term the works 
of the Royal Gold Medallists, was probably, on the whole, 
disappointing, for it was evidently impossible to get, together 
a really fair record of even a few of the best works of the 
sm re or to refer to them later. 


Ma. T. B. равна B.Sc. (of the firm of Stock and Reay, 


the well-known Bath architects), has been again elected the 


Mayor of Bath, which office he held ten years ago. Тһе 


“Telegraph” points out that Bath has had a succession of 
mayors for 680 years.—An architect has, for the fourth time, 
been elected ¡Mayor of Holborn. This year the Mayor will 
be Mr. Horatio Porter, M:A., A.R.I.B.A:, who lives: in 
Russell Square, and was trained in his father’s office.: He 
was educated at Uppingham and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Не is survevor to the Clothworkers’ and Leathersellers’ 
Companies, and is architect to the Sun Insurance Office.— 
Mr. Wm. Woodward, F.R.I.B.A. (of Messrs. Woodward and 
Sons, architects), who 1s chairman of the Works Committee 
of the Hampstead Council, has been elected Mayor. 


THE “Times” has again come forward with its usual genero-ity 
in the interests of architecture, and in an article оп W ednes- 
day gave strong support to Mr. Stokes in his efforts to obtain 
adequate architec tural consideration to the new Thames 


bridge. 


THE “ Times” points out that “the Corporation have approv ed 
a plan on which the position of St. Paul’s Cathedral is not 
even indicated; and from this it is not unfair to assume that 
they have not properly considered the relation of the 
Cathedral'to the Bridge.” “We would urge the Corporation 
to remember that this matter is not their private concern Bu 
the concern of the whole country.” | "ur qc 
— ; "ness Л i 
This is admirable, and so is the advice of the > Times" that 
“serious consideration should also be given to the scheme for 
a new Charing Cross Bridge in connection with the King 
Edward Memorial." 


EvERYONE interested in architecture will be looking forward 
with interest to. the action of Earl Beauchamp, the new 
Commissioner of Works. If his lordship will take into his 
counsels those who have the future artistic development of 
London at heart, he will make friends for ever with the archi- 
tectural profession, and his name will go down to posterity 
as one of our real benefactors. | | 
Ат the Institute, on ‘Monday night there were present Lord 
Plymouth, Sir George Reid, Sir Alfred East, Sir Alma 
Tadema, Professor Petrie, Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, and 
other distinguished men. The presentation of a silver inkstand 
to:Mr. John W. Simpson, in recognition of his services at 
the conference, was warmly applauded. Mr. ھک‎ 
Unwin was elected a Fellow of the Institute on Monday, iı 
recognition of his services in taking charge or. the Town 
Planning Exhibition. 

WE should call the attention of our readers to: an extra 
general meeting of the Institute on November 28, at 8 p.m.; 
when a spec ial Paper will be given bv the Cavaliere Cesare 
Formilli; “The Monumental Work of the Cosmati at West- 
minster Abbey,” with lantern. illustrations- of very fine casts 
of the sculpture and carving. | 


Mr. Henry R. ALDRIDGE, secretary of the National Hous- 
ing and Town Planning. Council, has addressed. to the 
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members of the L.C.C. a letter approving of the Оа 
of slums, but protesting that the proposed lane is 
£366,000 tor 13$ acres of houses in land in Т, abard es 
area is a scandalous waste of money. He points out tha 
(1) the cost works out at £100 for every e 
woman, and child on the area; (2) most of t e 
649 houses did not cost £150 to build; they are now 
wom Out, but the price proposed to be paid 1s #563 рег 
house and land; (3) assuming the land is taken at £8,000 
an acré (obviously too high an estimate) the value for the 
area will be £112,000, leaving £249,000 for the houses, 
or an average price of £391 each. In 1908 a freehold 
house in ‘Tabard Street was sold for £355, while another 
was sold in 1goo for £375. 


Ir the schemes of Mr. Earl Gandy, an American entertain- 
ment “king,” do not meet with the fate of those that mice 
and men 50 often lay in vain, London in 1911 will contain 
the biggest thing in theatrical enterprises that ever staggered 
mankind, says the “Chronicle.” The stage is to have a 
I70ft. opening and a depth of тоой. As many as a 
thousand people will be seen on the stage at one time. The 
lettering on the architect's plan of the “Summer Theatre 
and Palace” tells of seating accommodation for 3,500 people, 
of a promenade leaving easy room for 2,000 strollers, of a 
garden entrance, rich in flower-beds and crystal fountains, 
of tea terraces dotted with 1,000 chairs, of a garage for five 
or six hundred cars, of a huge waiting-room for chauffeurs, 
of several restaurants (each with its own band), of billiard- 
rooms galore, and of the largest lounge in the world. 


THE finest, even if most costly, of the schemes for a 
memorial to King Edward, is that for an Edward the Seventh 
Bridge across the Thames at Charing Cross. This sugges- 
tion was admirably set forth by a correspondent to the 
“Times” on Monday. This correspondent has his eye on 
the deplorable state of affairs on the south side 
of the river, and says that instead of squalid 
warehouses looking out upon the mud, we might 


have fine buildings looking upon an Embankment garden.. 


We quite agree with him that a garden and a bridge would 
be about the finest. and most appropriate memorial possible. 
He does not dwell upon the fine result of a bridge which 
would take up the line of Northumberland Avenue, but that 
might be one of the best effects. But he makes out a good 
case for what would be one of the finest architectural im- 
provements in the Metropolis. Here are good words :—“ Our 
present waste of natural opportunities is a financial as well 
as an esthetic waste. Building from hand to mouth has no 
advantages whatever; but is a mere sign of weakness and 
want of organisation. A huge allegorical memorial, if no 
more beautiful that the memorials of the past, would soon 
mean nothing to anyone, but a garden and a bridge would 
preserve the memory of our late King as long as they were 
used and improved, and, we may hope, would associate his 
name with the first beginnings of a new age of beautv and 
higher organisation. We do not want a replica of any old 
bridge, but a new one of our own, which the architects of 
our time could make at least as fine as Waterloo Bridge if 
they had the chance." 


AN ordinary meeting of the Council of the Royal Institute 
of the Architects of Ireland was held at 31, South Frederick 
Street on Monday last. The President, Mr. F. Batchelor, 
Е.К.Т.В.А., occupied the chair. There were also present 
Messrs. G. C. Ashlin, C. H. Ashworth, J. H. Webb, F. 
Haves, A. E. Murray, G. P. Sheridan, G. F. Beckett, L. 
O’Callaghan, R. Caulfield Orpen, H. Allberry, and C. A. 
Owen, hon secretary. The minutes of the previous meeting 
having been read and signed, the correspondence was dealt 
with, and the question of Licentiates of the R.I.B.A. was 
considered, and the hon secretary was requested to com- 
municate with the secretary of that body. А notice of 
motion as to the provision of machinery and syllabus for the 
studentship examination was postponed in order that further 
information as to the matter might be obtained from the 
minutes. A notice of motion with reference to an alteration 
of the by-laws was handed in. The house list for submis- 
sion to the members, in connection with the election of 
Council, was prepared. 


Ат the beginning of the week the old post office at St. 
Martin’s le Grand, erected in 1829, were closed, and the 
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k transferred to the new buildings in King 
en which will accommodate from three to four 


thousand clerks. 


TMAR BLow, the architect, son of the late Mr. 
a Blow, was married in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on 
Saturday morning, to Winifred, daughter of the late Hon. 
Hamilton Tollemache, and granddaughter of the first Lord 


Tollemache. 


THE recent Town Planning Conference in London might be 
regarded as a success in giving publicity to the excellent 
ideals that underlie the town planning movement. But, 
says the “Scotsman,” it cannot be disguised that neither the 
Conference nor the exhibition has succeeded in giving that 
guidance on the important practical considerations that have 
to be faced by those who are concerned in the local 
administration of the Town Planning Act. To those who 
have to deal with an entirely different set of conditions in 
Scotland there was little light or leading, apart from the 
cultivation of higher ideals in city development. Probably 
the need for stimulus was great enough to justify the 
devotion of the Conference to a high idealistic platform, for 
it may be granted that there is a deplorable lack of that 
desire for amenities and artistic beauty on the part of the 
public which must be the forerunner of any great advance in 
the methods of town development. But after making every 
allowance for this need we have to recognise that the best 
of ideals can only be reached by easy steps, and that no 
amount of education or town planning will be successful 
unless we couple it with the effort to attain what is 
immediately practical. | 


AT а general meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society, on the 3rd inst., the president, Mr. Sydney 
D. Kitson, F.R.I.B.A., presiding—the students’ drawings, 
done in competition for the various prizes offered annually 
by the society, were exhibited, and the awards announced. 
Although the competition has not been particularly keen. 
meritorious work has been done, and a good standard of 
excellence attained. The president’s prize, along with the 
society’s silver medal, for the best measured drawings, goes 
to Mr. J. H. Farrar (Leeds), whose subject is Holy Trinity 
Church, Boar Lane (Leeds); and Mr. P. H. Audsley (Dews. 
burv) receives the consolation prize. Mr. Е. L. Krucken- 
burg (Ilkley) wins the first prize for design, the second being 
awarded to Mr. W. Voelkel (Castleford). The sketching 
prize is taken Бу Мг. Е. H. Gibson (Harrogate), and the 
construction prize for the best design of a clock tower con- 
structed in timber is won by Mr. P. H. Audsley (Dewsbury). 
The sketching club awards are—For the best set of sketches, 
Mr. J. H. Farrar; for the best set of studies of ancient 
buildings, Mr. J. Т. Pilling (Leeds). The prizes are to be 
distributed at the society’s opening meeting next Thursday. 


WE print this letter verbatim, as it will interest architects:— 
I saw in the “Daily Mail” an account of Mr. Strachey's £150 
cottages. I think I can claim to have done better—four for 
2,500, of which the two end ones have eight rooms, includ- 
ing parlour, and the two centre ones six rooms. The 4500 
included a low wall between front gardens and high road 
and four gates, ‘also four good sheds at the back and four 
conveniences. I also built a lodge with parlour and three 
bed-rooms for XA 120. I think I could get from the builder 
a plan and elevation and photograph. We had no archi- 
tects’ fees. We planned them in the first instance and the 
builder completed the design. They were all let before 
completion. 


THE half-yearly meeting of the Institute of Plumbers was 
held in the Leeds Town Hall on the 4th inst. The prest- 
dent, Mr. J. P. Cox, was in the chair, and the gathering 
was attended by sixty or seventy delegates, ш опе 
lady. The Lord Mayor of Leeds (Mr. W. Penrose-Green) 
gave an official welcome to the delegates. The president 
said the Institute and its members stood for good plumbing 
work. Formerly plumbers were ridiculed by the comic 
papers and other journals, but to-day they claimed that their 
trade was a scientific one, and one that distinctly benefited 
the general health of the community. They were still 
endeavouring to improve their status. They now had 
members as far off as South Africa, and only on Thursday 
they had made a member in Calcutta. When a plumber 
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obtained a certificate from the Institute he would be able 
to go throughout the length and breadth of the Empire with 
that evidence of his efficiency. The Institute was paying 
half its funds in educating the young plumber so as to give 
him a sense of responsibility, which would be the best in. 
surance in the future against the spread of disease. 

THE “Times” says:—Those who аге interested in English 
fresco painting will be pleased to learn that "Thomas 
Barker's enormous work, painted in 1825 on the wall of his 
studio at Doric House, Bath, has been restored. The fresco 
was in a very bad condition owing to the damp of the out- 
side wall on which it was painted. The subject is the 
“Inroad of Turks upon Scio." The present restoration was 
undertaken by Mr. Hugh Blaker, and was commissioned by 
Sir Daniel Tupper, who has recently taken Doric House. 
The fresco, which is 3oft. long by i2ft. high, is one of the 
most important works of this character in the country, and 
was completed by Barker with the aid of an assistant in six 
months. Owing to the porous nature of the stone and the 
fact that it was painted on an outside wall, the fresco has 
suffered much from damp—even mildew—and the very 
necessary precaution has been taken of rendering the wall 
damp-proof. With ordinary care the Picture will now remain 
a lasting record of the very great talent of this Bath artist. 


A MEETING of the Committee of the Mansion House Fund 
for Providing a Memorial to King Edward in London was 
held on Monday, when Lord Redesdale moved :—“ That, 
apart from the provision of a larger memorial, a statue of 
King Edward VII., with suitable accessories, be erected in 
some prominent and appropriate position in London, and 
that a fund be immediately opened for the purpose.” He 
said that he telt sure that the committee in accepting that 
resolution would desire that if a statue to their great King 
should be erected in London at all it should be a worthy 
one. Such a statue would probably cost from £50,000 to 
470,000. The resolution was carried unanimously. It 
| was also resolved, on the motion of Lord Cadogan, seconded 
by the Bishop of London :—“ That the whole of the remain- 
ing proposals be referred back to the executive committee 
for further consideration, together with any others which may 
be sent in hereafter.” 


AT a meeting of the Liverpool Cathedral Committee on 
Monday, it was resolved to vary considerably the original 
design of the cathedral by the substitution of one central 
tower for the two towers originally intended and the provi- 
sion of a spacious nave. The total accommodation under 
the new design, about 8,000, will be approximately that of 
the old scheme, but the congregation will be concentrated. 
The designs of the modified scheme are being prepared foi 
publication in a few days. 


THE Office of Works have made the following reply to the 
Westminster City Council: —“ The Board have no doubt that 
the City Council are well advised in their view that the 
street which is to connect the archway at the eastern end 
of the Mall with Charing Cross should be made worthy of 
the site by the removal of buildings on either side of the 
entrance, and they trust that the City Council, in conjunc- 
tion with the London County Council, will take steps to give 
effect to that view. They desire to reiterate that the com- 
Pletion of the street is not a question for the Government 
but for those two bodies, and that the First Commissioner 
regrets that he is unable to accept the view of the council 
that work ot this description should be carried out at the 
national expense. The Office of Works point out that a 
large sum of money has been provided from public funds 
for the widening of the Mall and the widening of Constitu- 
tion Hill in order to give proper accommodation for the 
trafic which it had always been anticipated would pass by 
that route when the road from Trafalgar Square to the Mall 
should have been completed. The completion of the street 
which is necessary in order to enable the public to enjoy 
the facilities which this great thoroughfare offers is, in the 
judgment of the First Commisioner, a metropolitan improve- 
ment with which the local authorities should deal, and he 
cannot accept any responsibility in connection therewith. 


Mr. Evan Spicer gave notice of a motion in favour of the 
expenditure by the London County Council of £10,000 
Yearly “for the acquisition, etc., of pictures, sculpture, 
statuary, woodwork, ironwork, and other objects of pure and 
applied art.” The assistance of an advisory committee which 
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should include representatives of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and other institutions, 


is recommended. 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PROPOSED IDEAL REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 
MANOHESTER. 
R. FRANK ATKINSON, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


DESIGN FOR APPROACH FROM ST. PAUL’S 
BRIDGE. 

PROFESSOR ‘BERESFORD Pitz, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
This drawing was prepared to illustrate the possible approach 
to St. Paul's Cathedral from the new bridge. The anomaly 
of ‘naming the bridge after the Cathedral, and then planning 
it so that the dome could not be properly seen from it, has 
to be rubbed into the shell of the Corporation somehow. 
The reasons for neglecting the architectural aspect of the 
Cathedral, though probably sufficient for the moment, will 
appear ridiculous to posterity. Not only architectural sense 
and dignity condemn the scheme, but the arrangement would 
concentrate traffic at the eastern end of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, upon the top of Cannon Street. 

The bogey of expense seems to be conjured up to scare 


_ off those who will be scared, but it must be generally true 


that there can be no great difference between the average 
superficial value at any point south of St. Paul’s down to 
the river’s edge, and that, given the required area, it cannot 
be more expensive to shift the axis of the new approach upon 
that of the Cathedral than to make the proposed muddle at 
the east end. 


------Ж---- 


COMPETITIONS, 


THE directors of the Oakdale Navigation Collieries, Ltd., 
offer a prize of 100 guineas for the best set of plans for the 
building of a model village, which they propose to erect 
forthwith at this colliery. For full particulars apply to Mr. 
A. 5. Tallis, general manager, Oakdale N avigation Collieries, 
Ltd., Tredegar, Mon. 


ño Ж--- 
OUR LETTER BOX. 


ARCHITECTS AND THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


. To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT, 

SIR,—May I, through the instrumentality of your 
influential organ, call the attention of all architects and 
assistants to the importance of the new departure which the 
Royal Institute has inaugurated, with the object of drawing 
together into the central organisation every member of the 
profession throughout the United Kingdom and the Empire, 
whether now or not yet in practice. Б. 

One of the latest acts of our late beloved King was to 
grant a new Charter with the above object in view, and to 
create a new class to be called Licentiates of the Royal 
Institute. j 

To this class all professional architects who have been 
either five years in practice or ten years engaged in the 
study of architecture are eligible as candidates without 
examination. Already several thousands have applied for 
papers, and, as admission to the class is only open until next 
March, I would urge every architect interested in his pro- 
fession to make the earliest application for admission. Ik 
is the one and great opportunity for securing corporate 
unity to advance the interests of architecture and of its 
exponents. The annual payment is but a guinea a year. 
This confers many privileges, including the free receipt of 
the “Journal” of the R.T:B.A., containing the valuable ` 
Papers read at the general meetings and illustrations of most 
interesting work, old and new, all over the world. It gives 
licentiates a place of call in London, with access to the 
library, the best of its kind in the kingdom. 

The Institute is only awaiting the enrolment of the licen- 
tiates to make application to Parliament for recognition of 
all bona-fide architects, and those who stand aloof are only 
delaying this application, 

Part of the provision of His late Majesty’s Charter is to 
create machinery by which every licentiate may, if he so 
desires, proceed to the fellowship, as soon as he is eligible. 
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All assistants who are eligible: are assured of a hearty 
welcome. | | 
It only remains to add that the allied societies of architects 
all over the Empire аге in sympathy with this great move- 
ment, and many have taken, -and are taking, active steps to 
further the objects in view; — 
| I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
IAN MACALISTER, Secretary. 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 


ә. =e | 
“MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


s N Wednesday, November 2, the second of the meetings 
' of the session. was held,..when.Mr. Edgar Wood ex- 
hibited to the members a fine collection of photo- 
graphs, fabrics, and tiles which he has collected during a 
· tour, ‘made earlier in the year to Constantinople and Athens,. 
as well as some water-colour drawings made during the tour. 
"On. а bird's-eye view of. Constantinople, Mr. Wood first 
pointed out the general plan of the city and indicated the 
principal buildings, and afterwards described in detail some 
of the, features of Santa Sophia and the mosques which he 
. visited. A very fine example of internal incrustatiori, with 
tiles instead of marble was the mosque of Rusken Pasha, 
. where the walls are lined with most gorgeous tiles. · ‘The 
‚general. effect he had felt to be disappointing when compared 
‚ with that of Santa Sophia, for while the tiles were extremely 
beautiful in themselves, they lacked the dignity of the marble 
treatment which such interiors call for. “The tile treatment 
of tombs and small structures was, however, very fine. 
Speaking of the impressiveness of the Mohammedan ritual, 
Mr. Wood described the splendid ‘effect of the lighting of 
p Sophia. There is what ће might call a floor of light 
Я brmed by a plane of innumerable lamps, nine feet from the 
“pavement, ‘through which the form of fhe mosaic-coveréd 
“Чоте can be dimly seen, and as the walls and: piers and 
anything that would seem to give any measure to the height 
ofthe building are lost m the dazzling light of the lamps, 
the effect is one of limitless size and most wonderful тузгегу. 
Although the treatment"of the ‘apse at Santa Sophia is so 
successful, the device: there adopted of three domed apses 
opening from the great apse is not followed in the later 
Mosques, where more complicated: means are:adopted, often 
resulting in awkward shapes and the loss of the fine simpli- 
city of the earlier form. „The fabrics and tiles which Mr. 
Wood has brought home are of great interest and beauty, 
„аці members were especially glad of the opportunity of see- 
¿Mg his delightful water-eolour drawings of Constantinople 
„and af; buildings on the Acropolis at Athens. ^ ы 
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" GREAT, Opportunity is within the grasp of London. 
Two great schemes, which happily synchronise, make 
Е: Possible to embellish the heart.of the. City with the 
noblest piece of town plannjng carried out since Wren’s great 
fane Jose on the ashes of old London, One of the schemes 
‚15 «ytiliparian and. compulsory, the.-other memorial and 
voluntary, They are (1). the proposed new bridge across the 
-Thames and the new thoroughfare through, the heart -of the 
‚ City, гапа (2) a national memorial “of the. late King 
, Edward VIE. A new. bridge must, be built | across., the 
, Thames, somewhere opposite St. Paul'& Cathedral—that is, 
between Southwark Bridge and Blackfriars. All. parties 
“recognise that the proposed bridge offers a supreme chance 
of opening up a- new and splendid - vista -of St.. Paul's 

, Cathedral. E E S LN ^o Ro D Be A UA 
„А worthy. memoria] is desired for King Edward УП. The 
‚ London committee has. decided that this memorial must in- 
clude a statue. , We, submit that Бу far tbe most splendkl 
position for such a statue is. St. Paul's Churchyard,-ànd that 
- so, placed it would be. the crowning- feature of a пође 

‚ memorial scheme. МЕРЕ ee Br MER, 
On Saturday it was announced that in addition to the statue 
‚the committee had censidered about - 50. schemes for. the 
‚ expenditure. of ‚the other funds to be collected. - Apparently 
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stions which have commended them. 
selves to the committee, and both of them are alarming in 
their unsuitability. The first is the building of a hall for 
London : University at a cost ‘of £70,000. The second 
suggestion 15 the addition of one more museum to London s 
many museums. This is an admirable idea 11 itself, Dut it 
cannot be regarded as an adequate national memorial of the 
late King. | | 

The architectural or town planning flaw in the Corpora- 
tion’s scheme (of a new bridge), lies in the fact that the 
new thoroughfare will present no glimpse of the great 
cathedral, which will lie away to the left. The better route 
would bring the thoroughfare into the churchyard opposite 
the south transept, and would thus present a glorious view 
of the great dome from the bridge onwards. — 

The Citv authorities report that the alternative route vill 
cost an extra million—a sum which is described by them as 
"prohibitive." With great respect to the able officials anil 
members of the Bridge House Estates Committee, whose 
courtesy all will acknowledge, we would ask how far there 


has been anv really detailed examination of the architectural 


idea. Apparently the chief objection is purely financial. 
First and foremost is the difficulty of compensating a very 


St. Paul's whose premises occup: 


large firm to the south of 
"This compensation would doubt 


an area of over an acre. 


less be a large sum; but may we not assume that the 


compensation paid on the official route will also be colossal 
in amount? Would the difference really amount to a million: 


' Again, is it not admitted that Southwark Bridge is in anv 


case a bad job? And has not Mr. Burns himself suggested 
that it should ve swept away? Might not the £260,000 be 
saved which is now to be spent upon the hopeless task of 
trying to remedy an irremediable structure? Then there 15 
already the before-mentioned dispute between the Corpora- 
tion and the! County Council as to the cost of widening: 


“which are essential to the Corporation's scheme—a dispute 


“which has caused something of a deadlock. Might not better 


.J.ondon.  . | 


the present progress of the memorial schemes 2 


‘memorial have: to be proposed in addition to the 


‘terms be made with the L.C.C. if the alternative scheme 


were adopted, especially as linked on with the King Edward 
memorial? The extra million is thus the very outside figure. 
‘The dropping of the Southwark Bridge scheme and further 
negotiations with the County Council might reduce it to a 


much more manageable sum; and assuredly the generosity ol 


‚the public would be evoked by the idea of opening up St. 


Paul's as the central memorial to King Edward VII, so 
associating utility with beauty. An appeal on these lines has 
the sympathy of many leading architects and citizens of 


Is the City itself quite satisfed with 
ЈЕ the 


ed 


One final question. 


Memorial Committee’s suggestions, which we have mention 
above and criticised, are adopted, might not a special Cit 
“London 


All these considerations tell in favour of a more 
14 be an 


memorial"? : 
popular national scheme, for which St. Pauls wou 


ideal site.—“ Daily News." 
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wished for a somewhat less strenuous term OF 0" 
-although this is but the opening meeting of the sessio 
Institute has already held .a great 
- ence: -1 know you ‘will be glad to 
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G ADDRESS—76TH SESSION OF THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
| | ARCHITECTS. — 


Bv THE PRESIDENT, MR. LEONARD STOKES. 


: A LTHOUGH I have for some time past been acting as 


‘your. President, this 15 the first opportunity [ have had 
` to thank you all for the honour you have done me x 
‘electing me as your President. I need hardly say that 


much appreciate the honour, though I, could perhaps have 
ћ | f office, d 
n, the 


Town Planning Confer- 
hear that this was 4" 


‚ unqualified success, thanks. to royal patronage, and large^ 


to the great, help received from the Royal Academ 


. 
6 z 
.. 


y and the 


City Corporation. . But, if I may say so, this Institute 


deserves some credit for having had the boldness to take 
it through so succes 


Lu 


— 


‘fully. I think, too, we. have shown the.world at large pre 
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thoroughly the substantial interest we take in the subject 
-of town planning, and our capacity to deal: with problems 
of this nature in a large and public-spirited manner. 
Having had such a successful conference, however, it would 
be follv to let the matter drop, and it is proposed to hold 
shortly a much smaller gathering, composed entirely of ex- 
erts, with a view to seeing if some definite proposals on 
the subject cannot be drafted, for the help of those either 
activelv engaged in carrying out works of this nature, or in 
preparing schemes under the Act. Some conclusions of 
this sort: would be most helpful, and as we have taken the 
lead: we must not fall behind and let the subject get possibly 
into wrong hands. 


‘THE IMPRESS OF ARCHITECTURAL ART. 


Mr. Burns, who did so much for us as Hon. President, 
in one of his invigorating speeches during the Conference, 
advised architects to come down off their pedestals and mix 
-with their fellow-creatures and their projects. What I 
think he probably meant, if I тау sav so, was that we archi- 
tects should come out of our shells rather than off our 
pedestals, and this is undoubtedly sound advice, for do we 
not represent the art which of all others has done the most 
for mankind, both as regards providing things of great 
utilitv and objects of the greatest beauty? Has not history, 
too, been more clearly written in the architecture of past 
ages than in any other medium? IE so, there is no parti- 
cular reason—apart from our natural modesty—why we 
should hang down our heads when forced to admit that we 
are architects; we should rather glory in the fact, for have 
we not, for that verv reason, much to be proud of, and but 
little to regret? Anyone who has travelled knows that the 
extraordinarily beautiful and impressive tombs and temples 
‘оп the Upper Nile are not things to be ashamed of; and 
are they not works of architecture produced by men? And 
let anyone who wants to scoff at us go to Greece, and then 
tell us what he thinks of what he has seen there. The 
sculpture 15 certainly wonderful, but I assert, without much 
fear of contradiction, that it is architecture, which stands 
‘out pre-eminentlv, in this great home of art. In our own 
country, too, is not the case very much the same? What is 
most calculated to raise the mind, cultivate the taste, and 
generally inspire us with a love for the beautiful in almost 
every village we go into? Is it not the parish church? And 
if we choose a town and not a village, is it not again the 
cathedral which dominates the whole, asserting with solemn 
dignity that architecture has but few rivals and certainly 
no equal. I do not for one moment wish to imply that good 
architecture is only to be found in our churches and cathe- 
drals. I only wish to make it clear that there, at any rate, 
we, in a most thrilling way, see proclaimed the greatness of 
our calling. 

To take this great citv alone, is it not architecture which 
makes it so interesting, though somewhat bewildering, and 
тау I ask, without апу disrespect to other arts, whether the 
intelligent stranger is most impressed by the works of the 
English painter, the English. sculptor, or the English archi- 
tect to be found within its walls? I daresay we might have 
had even more fine buildings had the national temperament 
been given rather more to display and less to money-making, 
churches with St. Paul's Cathedral at its head. Wren, too, 
made a plan for rebuilding London after the Fire, a plan 
which evervone now regrets was not carried ош, and vet if 
the same opportunity were to come again to-morrow, Г dare- 
зау «those in high places would make the same mistake their 
forefathers made, and in spite, too, of all they have 
recently heard on town planning. 


ST. PAUL s BRIDGE. 


Within the last few days the City Fathers have decided 
to build а new bridge across the Thames under (ће very 
shadow of St. Pauls, and vet, in preparing their scheme, 
architectural effect in dignified arrangement is the one 
matter that is left to take care of itself, and not only that, 
but when a deputation from this Institute waited upon the 
Bridge House Estates Committee, which had the matter in 
hand, and 'besought them to take advice on this particular 
point, it was disregarded and misunderstood, and the world 
has been told that it would cost a million more to carry out 
the scheme proposed by the deputation. Now I wish to 
repeat what I have already said in the public Press, that all 
the deputation did was to urge upon the committee the ım- 
portance of considering St. Paul's Cathedral, when select- 
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ing the position of the bridge, and the arrangement of its 
approaches, and the necessity of obtaining the best possible 
advice on this point from the first. "hat was the scheme 
proposed by the deputation, and one would have thought 
that as business men they could have seen the wisdom of 
getting the very best possible advice before embarking on 
any project costing nearly two millions of money. There 
are many ways of doing most things, and probably more than 
one of laying out this bridge, and what we fear is that the 
corporation has not vet hit upon the best way. I see т 
the Press that designs for the bridge are to be advertised 
for, but what should be done is to advertise for a scheme, 
rather than a bridge, if any advertising is necessary, but the 
right thing to do, 1 maintain, is for the corporation to 
appoint the best architect it can find—for there are archi- 
tects and architects, I fear, just as there are golfers and 
golfers—to work with the engineer and the surveyor they 
have already appointed, and for these gentlemen to recon- 
sider the lay-out of the bridge and its approaches, and have 
proper models made, so that this magnificent opportunity 
of making a really great national improvement may not be 
thrown away. A glance at the plan approved by the cor- 
poration will explain my meaning, for on this the position 
of St. Paul's Cathedral is not even indicated. If something 
of this sort is not done then the only course I can see is 
for us to raise as much public interest and influence as we 
possibly can, and oppose the Bill in Parliament, when the 
corporation seeks the necessary powers to erect the bridge. 
Your Council, has, however, decided to petition the corpora- 
tion in the following terms :— 


То the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the City of London in Common Council 
assembled. 

The humble petition of the President and Council of 
the Roval Institute of British Architects sheweth— 
That vour petitioners have had before them the report 

of the Bridge House Estates Committee containing a 

scheme for the new road and bridge in regard to which 

thev understand that Parliamentary sanction is about to 
be applied for. Your petitioners venture to urge the 
advisability. of obtaining architectural advice upon the 
whole proposal, which involves artistic considerations of 
great importance. | 

Your petitioners, with the support of the many distin- 
guished persons whose names are attached to this peti- 
поп, therefore humbly pray that vou will give careful con- 
sideration to this aspect of so important a public under- 
taking. | 

and I hope even yet we тау be successful. 

Of course, if it is decided to ignore architecture altogether 
in the bridge and to adopt a design entirely of an engineer- 
ing character, and another Benjamin Baker can ђе found, 
I can imagine a steel bridge of a single span which might 
look very fine, but even then the approaches must be 
properly arranged and designed by an architectural mind, as 
I take it that these cannot very well be of steel in any case. 


LONDON BRIDGES. 


While on the subject of bridges, it may be interesting to 
inquire into the designing of some of our best examples, viz., 
Waterloo and London Bridges, and my friend, Mr, A. E. 
Richardson, has kindly supplied me with the following in- 
formation which he has collected for a book he is writing, 
entitled “ Monumental Architecture іп Great Britain.” 
Waterloo Bridge, which was at first called the Strand 
Bridge, was designed by Ralph Dodd, an engineer who had, 
however, made a particular studv of architecture, and an 
Act of Parliament was obtained in 1809 for its erection on 
Dodd's design. Before the bridge was begun, however, 
Dodd was deposed, and John Rennie, another engineer, who, 


` however, does not appear to have had any particular know- 


ledge of the subject—having begun life as a millwright— 
was employed to carry out the work, and the following ex- 
tract from the “ Gentleman’s Magazine," page 482, Vol. 87, 
1817, the vear the bridge was finished, is, I think, conclu- 
sive :— Mr. Ralph Dodd requests us, for the sake of justice, 
to contradict an assertion which has got abroad, viz., that 
Mr. Rennie was the architect of the Strand or Waterloo 
Bridge, which he says, ‘is not the fact, it being an honour 
that'l cannot allow to be taken from the family. The plan 
and design of that bridge were approved by the proprietors, 
and its measurements inserted in the Act of. Parliament for 
building it (of course no other could be admitted) long before ` 
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Mr. Rennie had anything to do with it. These plans are 
now accessible for the inspection of any gentleman who may 
wish to see if they have been acted upon, and in which и 
is presumed the architectural taste of this country has not 
been disgraced.'" ‘The cost of the bridge was 4,565,000, 
the approaches £112,000, land and buildings 4,313,009 
—total, £1,050,000; and it took six years to 
build. We may, therefore, take it that the 
designer of the bridge was Ralph Dodd, ап engineer 
who had made a special study of architecture, and was 
naturally, and very justly, proud of its architectural effect. 
It is suggested that Dodd in designing Waterloo Bridge may 
have gone to old Blackfriars Bridge for his motif. “This 
bridge was the work of Robert Mylne, and was designed by 
him on his return from Rome, where he had been studying 
architecture, and was somewhat similar in design to the 
present Waterloo Bridge, as may be seen from the old draw- 
ings of the bridge hanging on the walls. | 

We now turn to London Bridge, the design for which was 
undoubtedly produced by John Rennie—the work being 
carried out by his son—Sir John Rennie. Having been con- 


nected with the erection of a fine work like Waterloo Bridge, · 


it seems only natural that Rennie should have made a good 
design for London Bridge, and we are grateful to him for 
having done so, but it is interesting to note that the younger 
Rennie was Professor Cockerell's brother-in-law, with whom 
I believe he travelled a good deal, and that Cockerell must 
in all human probability have had some influence on Rennie 
when he was designing the details of the bridge. We know, 
at any rate, that Professor Cockerell made designs for the 
buildings connected with the approaches to the bridge, and 
that these were considered by the committee but rejected, 
and the work was eventually put in the hands of Sir Robert 
Smirke. Rennie regretted very bitterly the non-adoption of 
Cockerell’s designs, and could never bring himself to admire 
those erected by his other friend Smirke. I think I have 
now said enough to show pretty clearly that the designers of 
our best bridges, even if they were not architects by name, 
were so by training, at any rate, and good architecture, what- 
ever may be said about it, cannot be produced except by a 
trained mind. 


PRESENT-DAY ARCHITECTURE. 


But I have wandered somewhat from my point, which is 
that architecture is an all-important matter. I, however, 
fancy some people may say “That is all very true of the 
past, but architecture is not what it used to be.” Well, I 
deny that. The best architecture in England of recent years 
is just as good on the whole as it ever was, though condi- 
tions are much more difficult, and great opportunities not 
so often to be met with. If evidence is wanted to prove 
this statement, look round the walls to-night, and you will 
see representative work of some of our Architectural Royal 
Gold Medallists—as far as we have been able to collect and 
exhibit them—since the medal was first presented in 1848 
to Professor Cockerell. The names of such great men as 
Cockerell, Barry, Donaldson, Tite, Owen Jones, Scott, 
Street, Butterfield, and Bodley, not to mention living men, 
are enough alone to prove mv case without looking at the 
work here shown—though I advise vou nevertheless саге- 
fully to examine it—and also please remember that there is 
at least one other name equally great, which, for some reason 
or another—but I think not through any real fault of this 
Institute—does not appear in the list of recipients of this 
roval recognition of our calling. | 

It may be said that these gentlemen are exceptions. Of 
course, they are to some extent, but there are many others 
who approach very nearly to them in the quality of their 
work and in their power of design. And I think to-day we 
have even more good men than ever, particularly amongst 


the vounger generation, their training now being so much. 


more systematic than it used to be, and we hope to make it 
even more so in the future, as the various architectural 
schools about the country are all doing such good work 
There is, however, a general feeling amongst thinking men, 
I fancy, that we do not take our students far enough along 
the road to proficiency. They are very well grounded in 
‚ Under direction, are cut too 


is the right body to undertake this 
In London, and if it 
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would establish a school somewhat on the model of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris, then I am sure we, as a body, would 
be most grateful. There are plenty of schools where the 
smaller architectural subjects are taught, but larger projects 
are not often dealt with, and the Academy might well take 
them up, and if town planning is to become a living thing 
amongst us, the design and arrangement on dignified lines of 
streets, bridges, squares, and other open spaces must be 
systematically taught to our students. A large sum of money 
has recently been left bv the late Mr. Henry Jarvis to this 
Institute, to be spent either on new premises or on student- 
ships and prizes, so that, fortunately, we are just now in a 
position to offer encouragement to this kind of study should 
we deem it desirable, as no doubt we shall. 


THe NEW PREMISES. 


As this is the first meeting held under what is now prac- 
tically our own roof since our foundation in 1837, I think 
we may congratulate ourselves on the event and our hon. 
secretary and architect upon the success of his efforts in 
adapting these galleries to our use. Those of us who knew 
them as they used to be can hardly recognise this fine suite of 
rooms we are now in, which will give us the space to 


. develop in that we have badly wanted for vears past. Whilst 


on this subject I should like to give you a rough outline of 
our present position with regard to these premises. We are, 
then, as I have said, practically the freeholders of the whole 
of g, Conduit Street, including these galleries, as we hold 
them on a perpetual lease from the Corporation of London, 
and we have not only turned a short lease of 9, Conduit 
Street, into a perpetual one, and added something like 112 
per cent. to our accommodation by acquiring and adapting 
these galleries, but have only added 88 per cent. to our old 
expenditure in so doing. We may be shoemakers’ children, 
but in this case I think we have managed to get pretty well 
shod. It is proposed to hold exhibitions, etc., from time to 
time in these galleries, and I think we shall find them of use 
in many ways; but, if at times we have no particular need 
for them, there must be numbers of societies who would 
gladly rent them from us for exhibitions or meetings. There 
is a separate entrance from Maddox Street, and the letting- 
off of two of the galleries under the name of the Maddox 
Street Galleries would be an easy matter, and it could be 
done without interfering in any way with the ordinary work 
of this Institute, and two or three hundred a vear, say, might 
thus be added easily to our income. 


INSTITUTE MEMBERSHIP. 


I now want to remind vou of another subject that has been 
actively engaging the attention of most of us for years, and 
which resulted last year in our acquiring another supple- 
mental charter and new by-laws. Under these a new class 
of members has been established in this Institute, for it was 
felt that we should be the unmistakably representative body 
in the profession. These new members are called Licen- 
tiates, and we hope to enrol practically all Poná-fide practis- 
ing architects who are not already members in this class. 
You are aware that there are a large number of men about 
the country who, for one reason or another, never presented 
themselves for our examinations, or became either Asso- 
ciates or Fellows. Many of them are now in active prac- 
tice, and we can hardly now ask them to subject themselves 
to examinations ; the only thing that we ask of them is, there- 
fore, that they shall be thirty years of age, have either been 
In practice for five years, or shall have been 
engaged in the study or practice of architecture for ten years. 
This class is to Бега temporary one, open for twelve months 
only, and I am glad to say many hundreds have already 
Jomed, though only six months out of the twelve have yet 
elapsed. When once within our ranks, Licentiates can 
either remain in that class or can pass on to the Fellowship, 
when qualified, and after passing such examinations as may 
be established. Such examinations may possibly largely 
take the form of an inquiry into the quality of the candi- 
date's executed work, or may even take the form of the 
special examination for the Associateship, the Board of 
Education having power to exempt a candidate from such 
subjects as his executed works may show him to be profi- 
cient in. I do not want to weary you with this subject, but 
I do think it most desirable that as many members as possi- 
ble should join our ranks, for, firstly, I think we are well 
worth joining; and, secondly, when we have a large roll of 
members we shall be much more influential, and can then 
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apply to Parliament for such form of recognition as we think 
most desirable. I «cannot say that I am a great believer 
in Acts of Parliament, Lut others, perhaps, are, and when 
we are a united profession we shall, at any rate, be in a 
better position to decide what it is we really do want, if 
anything, beyond being qualified members of the one Society, 
which is recognised by all as truly representing architecture 
in this country. 
COPYRIGHT. 

Whilst on the subject of Acts of Parliament I should like 
to call your attention to the new Copyright Bill which it is 
proposed to introduce this autumn, largely, 1 believe, to 
meet the wishes of painters and sculptors, who, I think, are 
reasonably dealt with in the Bill. | Architects, however, 
come off very badly, for any little right we may now have 
in our designs is to be taken from us ruthlessly and vested 
in the building owner. If anyone copies a piece of sculp- 
ture the copy can, under the Bill, be destroyed _by the 
original designer. But an architect having once designed a 
building has no further right in his design whatever. The 
building owner, however, can, apparently, repeat the design 
up and down the street, or he can sell it to the promoters 
of another estate to repeat ad nauseam all over the place, 
and the architect is powerless. This hardly sounds like 
common justice, but it may be. Again, if I design a 
chimney-piece and put it in the best bed-room of a house 
. for A, I can never use that chimney-piece for B without 
laying myself open to prosecution by A. This seems a little 
hard, as we all know there are numbers of small fittings, 
like door furniture, bell pushes, and grates, that, having 
once designed, an architect likes to feel he can use again 
and again if he so desires. The new Bill, however, will stop 
all this, unless we can get it altered, or hit upon some way 
of "contracting out" of it. At present we are only liable 
to be copied by those who have a sneaking admiration for 
us. In future, if the Bill becomes law, we shall not be 
allowed to put up even colourable imitations of our own work. 
This will come very hard on some of us, I fear! 


THE KING’s MEMORIAL. 


You will be glad to hear—if you have not already heard 
—that the Lord Mayor, when asked to form a committee 
to organise a memorial for London to the memory of Edward 
VIL, at once wrote to me as your President, and asked me 
to serve on that committee, and, feeling that you would like 
to be represented, I accepted the invitation on your behalf, 
and since then my name has been added to the executive 
committee. I feel, of course, the responsibility of the posi- 
tion, but will do my best to represent architecture in response 
to the compliment paid to this Institution. The problem of 
selecting a suitable form for the memorial is not an easy 
one to solve, but, besides being architects we were all loyal 
and loving subjects of our late King, and I know you would 
all wish a suitable memorial to be erected in London to our 
late King and Patron's memorv. 


OrFiCIAL SUPPORT. 


In conclusion, I will only add that we architects are 
obviously somewhat powerless, unless men who have the 
control of public and other works will come to us to help 
them. At present the fashion is all for buying old masters 
and preserving old buildings, very little encouragement being 
given to those who have to provide old masterpieces for 
future generations. Large Government and Municipal 
Departments do not sound like places where art is likely to 
thrive or flourish, and yet most of our principal public works 
now first see the light in these uncongenial hotbeds of seal- 
Ing wax and red tape. And when our governing bodies do 
not encourage and appreciate the beautiful, how can we 
expect the public to understand that it is possible to trans- 
form even commonplace projects into works of real grace 
and beauty. Ornament and elaboration are quite unneces. 
Sary, but thought, study, and skill are indispensable. With 
these, however, the most ordinary and everyday undertak. 
ings have been in the past, and can again in the future be, 
transformed by proper architectural treatment into things of 
real beauty, a pleasure to see, a pleasure to live with, and 
a lasting benefit not only to us but also to our children and 
their children's children. | 


— | sss 
Іт appears that no less than twenty proposals for the licensing 


of cinematograph theatres in various parts of London have 
been submitted to the London County Council. 
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N connection with the Health and Home Exhibition at 
1 Sheffield, Professor Adshead lectured on the above 
subject on the 2nd inst. The Professor dealt with the 
clearing away of the slum area and the substitution of some- 
thing better. He spoke of the influence of improved means 
of communication in decentralising the residential areas of 
towns, which were now surrounded with imaginary lines 
representing the distance at which could reside the clerk, who 
had to go home to his dinner in the middle of the day; the 
business people who used restaurants; and the suburban 
residents. Within the first boundary would have to be 
housed the great bulk of that class which come between the 
workman and the well-to-do clerk. In the ideal city the 
areas which immediately adjoined the business centre would 
contain the block dwellings for the poorest of the poor, also 
the town houses, flats, hotels, and shops. In the past the 
mistake had been made of commencing from the inside. 
Improvements in slums, as far as immediate relief was desir- 
able, and where there was no alternative but entire recon- 
struction, were very well, but the system was expensive, 
indefinite, and always attended with a danger of simply 
Temoving the disease from one spot to contaminate another. 
He thought it was now generally recognised that the only 
real, scientific method of procedure was to begin not in the 
dense areas, but with the outside. The slum dwellers must 
be attracted away to Something better at less or equal cost. 
To suddenly transport them to garden cities would be too 
radical a reform. These cities should be provided for an 
intermediate class—the respectable artisan, healthy, well- 
fed, well-clad, and earning a regular wage, but living in 
brick boxes with slate lids, rented at 55. 6d. to ros. a week, 
It was the vacated dwellings of this class, reduced in rent, 
which would be occupied by, and would form the first 
attraction to, the evicted dweller in the slum. 
Assuming that this had taken place—that certain of the 


No doubt in many cases offices, 
public buildings, and small workshops would be erected where 
once stood the slum, and this might be well; but in the 
majority of cases new artisans' dwellings would be required, 
and would meet a great need. The land would be valuable, 


cation would have opened up sites, flooded the market, and 
brought down the cost. imagi 
dwellings would be arranged in some formal manner; that 
there would be squares, circuses, crescents, surrounding 
gardens; that there would be a well-balanced architectural 
picture rather than a picturesque jumble. 

For the very poor, huge blocks of dwellings would be 
erected—not factories, but people's palaces, where three 
rooms could be obtained for from 35. to 5s. a week. Those 


Не did not say that such houses would have gardens, as land 
would be too valuable for this ; but every dwelling would be 
within walking distance of a park, would join a non-traffic 
Street or an open court which would be for the common use 


on every side, creeper-covered trellis on the brick walls, 
flower vases, trees in tubs, at almost every turn. For green- 
sward they must resort to the tree-lined boulevard and the 
gardens enclosed in Squares. Such boulevards would form 
the centre of interest to this class of Property, and to them 
all streets would lead. Here would be found Shady seats, 
gorgeous flower beds, sparkling fountains, and a Profusion of 
verdure artificially set out on sculpture of an allegorical and 
abstract type. And here the recent dweller in the slums 
might rest and feast his eyes on a world of imagination 
calculated to distract his thoughts from the everyday circum- 
stances of his life. 

Of the many types of block dwellings, Professor Adshead 
said the balcony type appealed to him most. He would make 
them five or six storeys high. In the case of the small 
houses he would have well-designed terraces. 

Alderman 'Marsh, who presided, said that contour plans 
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of 


Sheffield had been prepared, and a sub-committee of the 


Improvement Committee had suggested main thoroughfares 
ог avenues, and аге in consultation with the Tramways 
Committee as to whether that body will be prepared to lav 


trams down in order to develop the districts in question. 


He 


said there were exceptional difficulties in Sheffield, because 
‚of the contour of the land and the severity of the gradients. 


Mr. E. М. Gibbs also said Sheffield would be a very 


difficult town to deal with in carrving out decentralisation. 


Mr. Н. L. 


Paterson thanked Professor Adshead for 


tackling that most difficult portion of the citv which was 


between the business centre and the suburbs. 


The great 


-difficulty would be to make people like flats, but he quite 
agreed that it was the only possible system in the central 


districts. 


It was no use leaving it alone—going out to 


Wincobank and High Storrs, and letting the whole of the 


intermediate district remain a perfect evesore. 


The whole 


thing should be tackled in a logical wav. 


in 


Alderman Marsh said it seemed that the working-classes 
Sheffield would not live in flats. The corporation had 


ceased ‘building these, and were now trving to improve the 
dwellings in the Crofts by either making the property-owners 
put their property in a better condition or saving it would 


have to be closed. 
creepers of which the lecturer spoke would not flourish long 


in 


people put flowers on their balconies. 


to 


He was afraid that the plants and 


the Sheffield smoke, but they would be very glad to see 
Thev would all like 
see much less smoke, but smoke was not of itself detri- 


mental to health, as Sheffield had the lowest death rate at 
present. 


on 
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AN IDEAL REFRESHMENT HOUSE. 
R. FRANK ATKINSON, Е.В.Г.В.А., Architect. 
(See Illustration.) | 
ERE is а practical step towards the improvement 


of refreshment or public houses, which owes 
its genesis to the interesting and = timely notes 
the subject which have been addressed to the 


public by Mr. W. Towle, whose success as an hotel manager 
for the Midland Railway Company is a matter of common 
knowledge. We will give in Mr. Towles own words his 
views on the subject : — | 


Мапу of the best minds in the country аге very much exer- 


cised by the continual failure of the various projects brought 
forward from time to time for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of public houses, both as regards their due place in 
State working and in their far-reaching social aspect. 


In looking through the evidence of the Royal Commission, 


with its report and conclusions printed in the Royal Blue 
Book, it is to be noticed that no attempt was made during 
the whole course of this enquiry to get at the practical and 
evervdav experience of public house management, and so 


to 


impress the minds of those engaged in the enquiry with 


the far-reaching problem and the social effect of good or 


bad management in the public house itself. 


I believe | am 


correct in stating that not a single manager of public houses 


or 


hotels was brought before that Commission, and that not 


a single expression of the views of the practical man who has 


to 


carry out the management, and to provide for the necessi- 


ties of a large number of persons who are compelled to use 


public houses, was ever given. 


evidence of brewers, justices, police, owners and temperance , 


The report setting forth 


advocates, all seemed beset with the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, and undoubtedly the need for improvement was shown 


to 


exist. The various suggestions for limiting the hours and 


facilities of the provision of drink, good as many of them 
were, did not touch the vital question of the management of 


th 


e house. Е | | 
The justices desired the restriction of the area in which 


drink was sold, presumably to make police supervision easier. 
The brewers were anxious to have as many barrels of beer 
as possible sold in the largest area which the justices would 


ar 
gi 


ant. The temperance advocates sided with the justices 


because Феу thought their pet scheme of total prohibition 


came a step nearer. 


The practical man who could have said 


m what wav the public houses can be best managed, to pro- 


vide 
temperately, was never asked for his opinion. 


for the wants of its customers reasonably and 


All this time 


the poorer classes who use these houses and desire recreation 
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and refreshment, and who may easily be brought to use their 
privileges temperately and sanely, were apparently not 
mought of. 

The whole social problem arising out of the use of public 
houses has been treated as though it were a question between 
the brewers on the one hand and the Law on the other, but 
not an iota of consideration, so far as I can see, has been 
given to the practical needs of the working-class population. 

The public house is the proper place for a man to take 
his beer. ‘Cannot the service of non-intoxicating beverages, 
as well as beer and food, be made attractive in the ordinary 
public house? Does any man of ordinary common sense 
believe that the mere drinking of a glass of beer under proper 
conditions, and which are favourable to the consumption of 
food, viands and other beverages besides beer, does any harm 
by ‘being taken in the society of others? No practical 
amelioration of the present conditions is within sight unless 
it is recognised that it is in the direction of proper manage. 
ment, in the direction of large open spaces or rooms where 
food and non-intoxicants can be served side hy side with 
alcoholic drinks, that the remedy is to be found. 

For a start, I would take a large area in each of the largest 
towns of the worst neighbourhoods and the most unpromising 


public houses, and those which admittedly give the police the 


greater difficulty, and buy up on a commonsense basis of 
reasonable compensation, and establish in that area houses 
of refreshment, to be called refreshment houses. In these 
houses 1 would sell beer and spirits, but I would take care 
that the sale of drink should bear a proper proportion to 
the whole receipts, by selling food and non-intoxicating 
beverages—tea and coffee—at such prices and served in such 
a manner, that they would be at least as attractive as the 
beer and spirits sold in those houses. 

No doubt the next question that arises is the model of such 
a house. Аз to that, each city varies in its needs, but, 
venerally speaking, the public part of the house should all he 
open, as much as the front of a shop in Regent Street. 
There should be no bars or other standing drinking places, 
and the food and non-intoxicants and beer should stand side 
bv side, and the service should be done at tables in the same 
wav as а tea house is conducted. Large, airy, warm, well- 
lighted and comfortable rooms should be provided, and the 
conditions of their management laid down by the State, so a 
to ensure the baneful influence of the manufacturer of in 
toxicating drinks being kept out of the management. Bi 
which I mean that the houses should not merely be houses 
for the sale of intoxicating drink, but that they should be as 
free in the purchase of their wines and beers as they woui! 
be in their tea or coffee or baker's bread. The propose! 
area should be large enough to make the result of the ex 
periment easily visible for future guidance, with a view t» 
its extension in other places, and yet not to be too large 10 
prevent the old public house habitues from keeping up their 
oll habits if thev wish. This will tend to alleviate prejudice 
in the minds of the inhabitants of the area selected, pend. 
ing completion of the educational process. Probably an ares 
computed roughly at 1,200 yards square, and not more than 
1,500 vards in any direction, would give a practical exper! 
mental result. It would, of course, be necessary to take 
both sides of any streets included in the proposed area. 

The illustration we are able to publish shows an excellent 
realisation of Mr. Towle’s ideas, and, we understand, will be 
erected in Manchester. We should imagine that a scheme 
like this could not fail to be successful. 


— € s 


ROMAN FORT AT NEWSTEAD. 


T the opening meeting of the session of the Royal 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow last week, Mr. 
James Curle gave a lecture on “Т he Excavation ol the 

Roman Fort at Newstead and the Relics Found in It. 
Professor Glaister presided. Е 

Mr. Силе said the accounts of the Roman occupation” 
Scotland left untold a great deal that we were anxious to 
know. Tt seemed certain that if not Agricola himself. | 
least some part of his force followed the line of the Roman 
road, which was a familiar feature of the Border country 
The road ran from the Wall of Hadrian, and, crossing | 
spurs of the Cheviots, made straight for Newstead. s 
the Tweed crossed the path, and the Roman army m» 
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have halted, and, when it moved onward, left a post behind 
to guard the crossing of the Tweed and the opening of the 
Leader Valley, up which the road ran northward to Inveresk 
and the sea. The Roman works discovered consisted of a 
great camp 49 acres in extent, and beside it a permanent 
fort. On the site of the fort there were really two militarv 
works; the first an early earth fort of about 12 acres, and 
above it a larger and later fort, which had undergone a good 
deal of change and alteration. ‘The later fort was sur- 
rounded by a stone wall, behind which lay a wide rampart, 
and before which there were three lines of ditches. ‘The 
four gates were probably defended by towers. The buildings 
of the interior were partly administrative, and  partlv 
barracks. In the centre was the principia, a building having 
a wide outer courtyard open to the sky, with an ambulatory 
around it, with its roof supported by pillars. :At the rear of 
the building were five chambers, in the outer of which was 
the Sacellum, or Shrine of the Standards. On either side of 
the centre building were granaries with vaulted roofs, and 
near the outer gate a large, square, courtvard house, which 
probably formed the residence of the Commandant. The 
barracks consisted of long rows of small huts. | Each row 
held a century, and each hut probably ten men. ‘The 
garrison might be from a thousand to fifteen hundred men. The 
fort had undergone much alteration. Five periods could be 
traced, beginning with the early fort of the Agricola period. 
All of those periods of occupation must be dated as lving 
between 80 and about 180. The final abandonment prob- 
ably took place in the early vears of Commodus. Around the 
fort lay fortified enclosures termed annexes. In these the 
civil population which followed in the wake of the army were 
usually to be found. 

The only building discovered at Newstead was the baths, a 
feature almost universally met with on the outskirts of forts. 
It was a typical bath building, with the usual chambers, the 
cold room, with its semicircular bath, a tepid room, and the 
hot chamber, all of which, doubtless, communicated. Ап 
interesting feature of this part of the excavation was the 
discovery of a deep pit, or well, which contained swords, a 
fine helmet mask, a bronze jug, and several cooking pots, 
hesides such minor objects as a lamp and a piece of dice. 
There were many such pits scattered over the area. 
Altogether 107 were cleared out, varying in depth from 
twelve to thirty-six feet, and from these a large and varied 
collection of relics was obtained. A valuable result of the 
excavation was the light 1t gave on the state of pottery. 
Slides were exhibited illustrating the axes of the pioneers, 
the implements of husbandry used by the garrison, the tools 
of the smith and the carpenter, together with a number of 
ornaments showing the presence of the art of the Celtic 
people. In conclusion, Мг. Curle pointed out that when, 
five years ago, operations were begun on the site there was 
nothing to guide the excavators. Everything had been 
levelled by the plough until all knowledge or tradition of the 
fort had passed away, and yet it had been possible to touch 
and handle the things of the dailv hfe of the garrison of this 


frontier post of eighteen hundred years ago. ‘Mr. Curle was 


awarded a hearty vote of thanks.—* Scotsman.” 


—— © 


HARROGATE AND DISTRICT. 


By EDWIN Gunn, A.R.I.B.A.,* 


(Continued from last week.) 


BOUT six miles from Leeds in the direction of Harro- 
gate, is an interesting group of buildings at Harewood. 
Within the limits of the park are the ruins of Hare- 

wood Castle, the church, and the mansion which replaces 
the older Gawthorpe Hall, once the seat of the Gascoignes, 
and afterwards a sort of “week-end home” of the Earl of 
Strafford. ‘Harewood Castle is a most interesting ruin, and 
it is surprising that it appears to have received so little 
attention. 

As the plan shows, the principal floor consists of a large 
hall lighted from east and west by square-headed windows 
with mullions and transoms, and other rooms at the north 
and south ends. The entrance is ђу a projecting tower on 
the east front towards the north, in which the portcullis 
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"Extracts from a Paper on the forty-first visit of the Architec- 
tural Association. 
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grooves are clearly visible; over this is a portcullis chamber. 
To the north of the screens were the kitchen and buttery, 
beneath which the fall of the ground rendered it possible to 
form extra rooms, one of which was apparently a guard-room, 
and the other a strong vaulted cellar. Above the portcullis 
chamber is a small chapel or oratory. At the opposite end 
of the hall was the dais, with a large fireplace in the unusual 
position shown, and a most interesting recess, rather like an 
altar tomb, but with a small window lighting it from above, 


‘which was apparently a permanent buffet, or sideboard. А 


wide spiral stair at the east end of the dais led to an upper 
floor above the hall (as in a Norman castle), and to several 
storeys of chambers in two square turrets at the south end. 
The hall was covered by a pitch roof within the battlements. 
The castle was built and fortified in 1367 by William de 
Aldburgh, whose arms with those of Balliol, King of 
Scotland, appear above the entrance, with the motto, “Vat 
Sal be, Sal.” The castle was held successively by the 
Gascoignes and Wentworths, and after the Civil War (when 
it was dismantled) by Sir John Cutler, who purchased it in 
1656. He is best known by Pope's spiteful references to 
him, in which ће is traduced as а miser, though records 
prove him to have been a generous landlord. He was a rich 
London grocer, and in “Pepys's Diary,” under January, 
1663, appears the following amusing entry respecting him: 
—° То a coffeehouse, where Sir John Cutler was, and he did 
fully make out that the trade of England is as great as ever 
it was, only in more hands; and that of all trades there is a 
greater number than ever there was, by reason of men taking 
more ‘prentices. His discourse was well worth hearing.” 
Up to a point this might refer to the discourse of any modern 
Free Trade orator. On Sir John’s death his estate was 
devised to a relation, one John Boulter, who squandered the 
fortune until eventually the property was sold by his trustees 
to Henry Lascelles, a member of an old Yorkshire family, 
who pulled down the old Gawthorpe Hall and built the new 
mansion on higher ground near by. ‘This was at first called 
by the old name, but afterwards renamed Harewood House, 
the owner being created Baron Harewood. The house, 
which was completed in 1760, is the most considerable 
work by John Carr, of York, but its appearance has been 
greatly modified by alterations made in 1843 bv Sir Charles 
Barry. Carr's work is well summed up bv Professor Blom- 
field as of correct proportion, “free from affectation, and not 
particularly ugly.” Its original form is illustrated by plates 
in “Vitruvius Britannicus,” and these, with several water- 
colour views preserved in the house, show it to have been a 
rather insipid but very aristocratic. composition of centre 
block, end pavilions, and linking masses.  Barrv's alterations 
consisted in the removal of the projecting portico from the 
garden front (which apparently he proposed to transfer to the 
entrance front, though this was not done), and the raising of 
the end pavilions and links to provide additional bed-rooms, 
with the application of а lofty balustrade as а crowning 
feature to the whole. Barry also destroyed several of the 
rather interestinglv-shaped rooms shown on the original 
plans. His sketch designs are preserved at the house, and 
were kindly exhibited for our inspection. The greater part 
of the interior decoration and much of the furniture is the 
work of Robert Adam, in his characteristic and refined man- 
ner. It is said that Chippendale was employed on the carv- 
ing. The strong and weak points of the then current man- 
ner are well shown in the design of the entrance lodge to the 
park, which is a dignified composition with spreading wing 
walls and railings planned on a reflex curve (like a Greek 
moulding), connecting the central entrance lodge with two 
square angle pavilions. Their purpose I know not; possibly 
it is purely formal, but windows not fitting in with the design 
are compelled to hide round the corner. Harewood 
Church stands some distance north-east of the house. It 
is of early Perpendicular date, and probably built by the 
Prior of Bolton, to whom it was appropriated by Lord Lisle 
in 1383. The plan presents some interesting features, 
notably the way in which the aisles and nave arcade overlap 
the western tower, and the narrow, low arches piercing a 
length of solid wall at the east end of the nave arcade, which 
latter feature is probably accounted for by the former 
presence of a rood loft. The nave is without clearstory, and 
the verv lofty arcade in which the archmould dies on to the 
octagonal shafts without impost mouldings 15 a telling piece 
of work, very similar in detail to St. Martin, York. The 
eastern ends of the aisles formed chapels, the windows 
having a niche on either side. The southern chapel contains 
alabaster monuments (factory-made apparently) to Sir William 
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Redmayn and Sir William Gascoign and their wives; also 
tombs to Sir John Nevile and Sir Richard Franks. 
Shakespeare’s story of Sir William Gascoign’s committal of 
Prince Hal, and his subsequent retention in office by the 
Prince when King Henry V., is declared to be without foun- 
dation. Thus are our early beliefs destroyed. 

The exterior of the church is rather regular and feature- 
less, possibly owing to a “ beautification” which it underwent 
in 1793. The nave and aisles are both under one low- 
pitched span, the choir ridge running through at the same 
level, and it appears that the eastern parapet of the aisles 
and the side walls and gable of the choir have been altered 
to effect this. A further restoration took place in 1865. 


RIPON. 

Ripon (away from the railway station) is- a neat, quietly 
prosperous-looking town with about as much resemblance to 
a cathedral city as Ely, and rather less ecclesiastical flavour. 
Apart from the cathedral, its chief interest appears to be in 
the cherished memory of a former inhabitant whose nose and 
chin cried snap to such marked extent that they served to 
hold a coin. 

A church has stood upon the site of the Minster since 
A.D. 670. St. Wilfrid, Abbot of Ripon, was the first builder, 
and of his church the crypt remains below the present 
central tower. This church was burned in 950, when King 
Eadred devastated Northumbria. A few years later a 
second church was built, to be again destroyed in 1070, 
when William the Conqueror was disciplining the north with 
fire and sword. Of this church also the crvpt remains. It 
was once more rebuilt about 1080 by one of the Archbishops 
of York, who then had a palace at Ripon—of this structure 
certain Norman work survives in the chapter-house and 
vestry. The present church was laid out on unusual lines 
by Archbishop Roger (1154-1181) as an aisleless nave, 
central tower, and aisled transept and choir. Of Roger's 
work the choir arcade remains intact, and the north and 
west faces of the central tower and portions of the original 
nave wall mav also be seen. Archbishop Walter de Grey 
(1216-1255) added the west front and two western towers, 
which then stood outside the side walls of the aisleless nave. 
Archbishop John Romeyn the Younger (1286-1296), who 
rebuilt York nave here, rebuilt the east front and bays of the 
choir triforium and clearstory adjoining. "Towards the end 
of the 14th centurv the Ladyloft was erected over the chapter- 
house and vestry; in 1450 the south-east corner of the 
central tower fell, and these two faces were then rebuilt, 
together with the east side of the south transept. The screen 
and stalls were added in the latter half of the 15th century. 
Between 1490 and 1538 the nave was rebuilt and given aisles, 
which left the Minster in the condition in which it now 
stands, with the exception of the loss of its three lead- 
covered spires, one of which fell in 1660, after which the 
others were removed. Blore partially restored the church 
in 1829; it was raised to the rank of a cathedral in 1836, 
and thoroughly restored by Scott in 1862-1876. 


(То be continued.) 
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ThE Queen Elizabeth Grammar School, Hexham, the founda- . 


tion-stone of which was laid in November last by the Duke 
of Northumberland, was formally opened on November 1 by 
Sir Francis Blake. The buildings are, for the most part, one 
storev in height, grouped round a quadrangle, and comprise 
an assembly hall on the north side (approximately 74ft. by 
29ft.), ten class-rooms accommodating 240 scholars; chemical 
and physical laboratories, teachers” rooms, cloak-rooms, etc. 
The hall has an open hammer beam roof and oak panelled 
dado; the corridors and class-rooms have also oak dado; 


Horizontal Paving, 
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those to the cloak-rooms, etc., being tiled. The quadrangle 
is laid out as a garden, the centre being occupied by a sun. 
dial, the gift of the Duke of Northumberland. The build. 
ings are of stone with red tile roofs, the design being Tudor 
in character, in keeping with the period of the foundress, 
Queen Elizabeth. The buillings are heated by steam, and 


“are well lighted and ventilated. A detached workshop for 


manual instruction purposes is erected on the site, while a 
separate block containing cookery-room, two dining-rooms, 
with caretaker’s house, is now in course of erection. The 
whole of the furnishings and fittings, which are in oak, have 
been supplied by the North of England School Furnishing 
Company. The three panels in the back of the large plat. 
form chair in the hall have been painted by Mr. R. Mauchlen, 
of Newcastle, with appropriate subjects, viz., the arms of the 
school, and a boy and a girl dressed in the costume of the 
Tudor period. The heating apparatus was installed by 
Messrs. Emley and Sons, Newcastle. Messrs. R. Blackett 
and Son, of Darlington, were the general contractors. The 
whole of the work, including the oak furnishings, has been 
executed from the designs, and under the superintendence, of 
Messrs. Oliver, Leeson and Wood, architects, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


THE reconstruction of the Eagle Buildings in Dock Street 
and Trades Lane, Dundee, is completed. The buildings are 
cement-faced, and the work is so well executed, зауз the 
“Dundee Advertiser," that the unpractised eye cannot tell it 
from the finest stone. Pillars, cornices, balustrading, massive 
vases !—everything 15 of Portland cement, even to the 
"carved" eagle surmounting the front entrance—which is not 
carved at all, but is cast and gilded! Тһе whole of the base- 
ment has been excavated, and substantial pillars of ferro- 
concrete put in to bear up the floors, and any number of tons 
of cement and other heavy merchandise. Dryness is essen- 
tial, and accommodation has been made for lorries to back 
right into the building for loading and unloading. Heavy 
doors which can be moved with a finger’s pressure close the 
entrance to this inside wharf. Substantial concrete flooring 
has been put down, and concrete forms the support for the 
flooring of the suites of offices above, which also have been 
reconstructed and added to. The rooms are large and lofty; 
the woodwork throughout is of rich mahogany. The ооп- 
tractors for the work of reconstruction were :—Nicholds and 
Reynolds, Ltd., engineers, Westminster, S.W.; the Clyde 
Structural Iron Co., Ltd., ‘Glasgow; Jas. Binny and Co., 
builders, Dundee; John Scott and Son, joiners, Dundee; 
Alex. M Ritchie, plasterer, Dundee; D. Bremner, plumber, 
Dundee; Alex. Hogg and. Sons, slaters, Broughty Ferry; 
Joseph ‘Nicholson, painter, Dundee; and Maxwells (Dundee), 
Limited, electricians, Dundee; ‘Peter C. Barron, clerk of 
works. Messrs. H. and F. Thomson, of Dundee, were the 
architects. 


—— —k ——— 


TRADE NOTES. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. H. M. Bennett, M.S.A., archi- 
tect, Bristol, Bovle's latest patent air-pump ventilators have 
been applied to St. Luke’s Church, Brislington. 


THE New Theatre, Shirebrook, is being ventilated by means 
of Shorland’s patent exhaust roof ventilators, supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 


THE Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co., Ltd., of 

Sheffield, London, and Birmingham, have secured from the 

War Office the contract for the new steam generating plant 

and complete centralised heating installation at the balloon 

г offices and dirigible shed at South Farnborough, 
ants. 


LT ASPHALTE, CHEAP AND DURABLE, for Footways, P i 
MINERAL LITHOTA laid as Mastle or in Blocks 9 m Ey A in ы 


Playgrounds, Stables, and all kinds of 
by 4 in. with plain or grooved surface. 


| fo 
AL ROCK MASTIC ASPHALTE ls specified hy Н.М. Office of Works, The Admiralty, Home Office, and other Government Department, 
MINER Roofing, Flooring, Damp Courses, eto. 7 


Head Ofices-Caxton House, Westminster, London, S.W. 
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ART qua ART. 


HERE are, it appears, two distinct classes of archi- 
tects, and there may very well be two distinct sorts 
of architectural societies, says the President of the 

Society of Architects. We imagine the best of the younger 

men in the profession will hardly agree with the President 

that the “men of great opportunities"—fortunate 
in birth, position, education, or chance—should 
be the makers of the architecture of to-day, and 
that they are specially fitted to advance architec- 
ture as an art. Is this really so? Have fine 
opportunities done so much for art? Has 

University training largely quickened the life of 
art? This appears to us a dangerous standpoint 
to take. Briefly, Mr. Bond suggests that the 
prominent and fortunate men of the profession, 
and those who may be defined as leaders of the 
artistic side of our work, may be relegated to a 

distinct class, and that such a class may be very 

well represented by the Royal Institute of British 

Architects, whilst there may be another class of 
a more practical sort who may find their repre- 
sentation in the Society of Architects. He says: 
—"Our great art leaders were not, nor are thev 
now, competent to deal with a great question of 

professional policy” (such as Registration). And 
he strikes a blow at the selfish individualism of 

the successful architect, which we doubt not is 
very well deserved. 

Is it not good news to hear that “practically 
one-third of the practitioners in the United King- 
dom are not attached. to any professional 
organisation," and of those who are, not more 
than 3o per cent. are actuated by any sincere 
desire to promote the interests of their respective 
associations? This appears to afford some hope 
that trade unionism has not got such a mighty 
hold upon architects after all. We should advise 
our readers to follow carefully Mr. Bond's 
address, which we publish to-day, for thev will 
find in it what is the direction in which the pro- 
fession is drifting. It seems that the real object 
of the profession, the production of fine architec- 
ture, is being left in the background, whilst the 
protection of its pecuniary rewards is being made 
the chief object of consideration. 

The Society of Architects has no intention of 
being wiped out of existence, especially when its. 
own definite policy of Registration is for the 
time being submerged in the development of. 
R.LB.A. membership. The plain object of the 
Societv of Architects is to secure that “no person 
shall be allowed to perform for payment any of 
the duties involved in the recognised practice of 
architecture unless such person has been 


adequately trained and has proved his qualification 


to perform those duties by passing the statutory examina- 
tion.” If a drastic tyranny like this is to be exercised, how 
many members of the Society of Architects, or any other 
body, could pass a test in the art of architecture ?* The art 
of architecture, for the promotion of which we exist, is not 
to be confounded with that of the building surveyor, and does 
any one imagine there would be five hundred architects in 
the United Kingdom who could pass any-reasonable test in 
the art of architecture? But we quite admit there are many 
more than that who are conscientious building surveyors 
with yearnings for art, who call themselves architects. 

‘The hopefulness of the present situation, which has been 
wel] defined by Mr, Bond, is that those who follow the art 


of architecture may come to see more definitely where they 
stand, and will insist on such a severe statutory examina- 
tion before allowing a man to call himself an artist, that we 
may be able to Wipe out a large proportion of the existing 
architects in this country! All such movements as that on 
which the Society of Architects bases its chief claims to 
existence are, we sincerely believe, against the best interests 
of art. 

By all means let us protect the public from bad plumbing 
and from bad building of all sorts, but do not let us pretend 
that we can protect them from bad art. The very worst wav 
to protect them from that is to bring art to the test of the 
examiner's desk, 


— 
DRAUGHTSMANSHIP AND ARCHITECTURE. 


T HE question whether fine draughtsmanship is an aid to 
the production of fine architecture rather suggests to 
us the question: Does the study of art facilitate the 
practice of it? The feeling underlying such a question is 


Durham Cathedral. From “Memorials of Old Durham.” 
Geo. Allen and Sons, Rathbone Place. 155. net. 


that we are getting wrong in our thoughts about art.. Art is 
not architecture, it is not draughtsmanship, nor painting, 
nor sculpture, nor beautiful dressing—it is none of these 
things alone. Art, as we understand it, is something so wide 
and great that it can include even fine draughtsmanship. 
Architecture is, of course, the chief of the arts—in a sense. 
But we have to allow the sculptor a place, and the соп- 
sideration of his art may be allowed so large a share of our 


thoughts that our architecture may suffer! Still, we must 


tolerate sculpture, and if we are reasonable the study of 
sculpture may teach us a good deal about architecture, which 
is not a matter of lines, but of varving planes and surfaces 
and of good modelling. ^ Painters may teach us something 
about some primary needs of good architecture, but -they 
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would carry us far towards perdition if we listened too much 
to them. The matter will remain all perfectly clear to the 
catholic-minded architect, of course, and he will never allow 
an alluring mistress in the shape of beautiful draughtsman- 
snip to lead him from his chief love, to whom he is bound 
body and soul. But, and if, the allurements of drawing led 
the architect astray into other paths of art, would it so 
greatly matter? Тһе great thing is that he should be true 
to his own instincts, and do the best that is in him. Not 
until we really understand the unity of art shall we stand 
clear of the terrible frights which such portentous questions 
as this about draughtsmanship bring upon us. 

It may not be well known that it is seriously proposed to 
erect a building without drawings at all, and that we have 
those amongst us who could do it. We have all realised the 
misleading nature of drawings, and how badly our work turns 
out compared with the expectations which our drawings had 
created. But we live in strenuous times, and it is somewhat 
easier to work by drawings. The candid critic of architec- 
ture may find evidence of the lack of perspective study in 
many of our modern buildings. He may find that some build- 
ings have too much drawing in them, and others too little. 
He may see evidence of the drawing-board as well as the lack 
of it. But the wise student of architecture will enjoy all the 
pleasures of his art, which include beautiful drawings, so 
that his inspiration may always be ennobled and extended. 

One of the most interesting meetings of the Architectural 
Association was opened on Monday by Mr. Halsey Ricardo, 
on the subject of draughtsmanship and architecture, in a 
most able way, and Mr. Gerald Horslev read an excellent 
Paper, such as one would expect from an artist. Mr. Ernest 
Newton wisely remarked on the great value of drawing as a 
training to the eye and mind. A very happy illustration he 
used was to the effect that the untrained draughtsman was 
like a one-armed golfer. We often heard of one-armed 
golfers making wonderful scores, but that was no reason why 
we should cut off one of our arms. А well-trained draughts- 
man had an inexhaustible capital. Mr. Halsey Ricardo said 
“directly the pencil begins to suggest or dictate the shape, it 
is usurpation.” We cannot agree with this, because we 
believe the very act of drawing out a design is often a most 
suggestive and helpful process. Even if an architect (one 
in a thousand, sav!) sees his building fully developed in his 
mind’s eve before he ever puts pencil to paper, there must 
be a good deal of adjustment of proportion and balance and 
detail which the pencil alone can show him. and it is con- 
ceivable that his mind s eve may be a little disappointed 
when it contemplates the embodiment on paper. However, 
Mr. Ricardo stvled himself the devil’s advocate, and he 15 one 
of those who could not fail to distinguish himself even in 
that direction! His words are alwavs worth listening to, and 
probably what he said will, with all the rest of the debate, re- 
inforce the concrete value of good draughtsmanship ! 


-----Ж---- 


МОТЕЗ. 


E sincerely hope the issue of the annual 
W statement of the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
will awaken a practical interest in its work 

amongst a great many members of the profession. 
Everyone should do something to help the funds, bearing in 
mind that there is no other method available to relieve the 
distress which comes so persistently upon architects, even the 
most deserving. Because one cannot give much, one should 
not hesitate to give a little. We believe the funds are 
administered with great discrimination, and they are un- 
fortunately at so low a point that their existence does not 
threaten a new influx of those desiring to become architects! 
The trustees are Mr. John Macvicar Anderson, Sir William 
Emerson, and Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., F.S.A. The 
president is Mr. Leonard Stokes. President of the RA.B.A. | 
and the vice-presidents are Мг. William Glover (Past Presi- 
dent Northern Architectural Association) and Mr. T. M. 
Rickman, F.S.A.. On the council are ‘Messrs. B. Ingelow, 
Henry Lovegrove, Rowland Plumbe, William Woodward, 
Arthur Ashbridge, Charles 7. Blomfeld, John Borrowman, 
C. R. Baker King, Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., G. E. Bond 
(representative of the Society of Architects), Sir A. Brumwell 
Thomas, Walter Cave, F. W. Hunt, Reginald St. A. 
Roumieu, and Lewis Solomon. The hon. treasurer is Mr, 
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W. Hilton Nash, the hon. secretary is Percivall Currey, and 
the assistant secretary Mr. R. Dircks. It only remains to 
say that the bankers are Lloyds Bank, Ltd., and you may 
send your money to Mr. Dircks, at 9, Conduit Street, W. | 


THE west gallery of the Institute makes a very pleasant and 
comfortable common room for members (where teas will be 
served). We should expect this will be made good use of. 


Mr. W. H. Dickinson, M.P., formerly chairman of the 
London County Council, gives apparently а hearty support 
to Mr. ‘Leonard Stokes’ scheme for a bridge which shall lead 
direct up to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and open out the great 
church. „Не has written to the Lord Mayor pointing out the 
desirability of the scheme, but he connects it with the forma- 
tion of a great crescent and the placing in its centre the 
proposed memorial statue of King Edward УП. Не believes 
that the public authorities concerned might be persuaded to 
carry out this scheme, instead of that which is now contem- 
plated. As the money for the memorial statue will, he says, 
be largely raised in the City, the idea of a memorial statue 
in the City would, he appears to think, help matters. Н this 
is a possible project, why not call the new bridge the Edward 
the Seventh Bridge 2 


In the series of volumes dealing with the Memorials of the 
Counties of England, none are more interesting than that 
on Durham, just issued.* In it Mr. J. Tavenor Perry has 
a well-illustrated article on Finchale Priory, which he rightly 
describes as it remains after three centuries of neglect, “a 
more perfect and picturesque ruin than many of higher im- 
portance, and more beautiful architecture.” The prior's 
lodging must have been an admirable group of buildings. A 
chapter is devoted to the parish churches, which are cer- 
tainly not amongst the finest in the country; there are com- 
paratively few spires, as the writer, Mr. Wilfrid Leighton 
points out, and there is only one rood-loft (at Darlington). 
(here is much of interest in the old halls and castles of 
‘Durham on which Mr. Henry Leighton writes. We illustrate 
too interesting examples. That at Gainford is a very happy 
instance of a well-outlined gabled house, with mullioned 
windows ; it bears the date 1600. Thorpe Thewles is built 
of brick, and is an interesting example of old brickwork. A 
good account is given of Durham Cathedral, by the Rev. 
William Greeswell, and we are glad to note the editor’s belief 
in the value of the beautiful engraving of the cathedral, after 
the picture by Turner; how graphically does this set forth 
the dignity and charm of one of our finest English 
cathedrals ? 


‘THERE can be no doubt that a way will soon be found to 
widen the approach to the Mall entrance, in view of the fact 
that the Coronation takes place in a few months, and that no 
Royal procession could come through from the Palace into the 
Сиу until this is done. 


WHAT a delightful task it would be for the architect to have 
an opportunity to remodel and idealise a number of English 
country inns. We all know of some that are delightful, but 
the average inn in country districts in England is a terrible 
place. The “Times” has had some interesting articles on 
English inns, in which their character is summed up as 
follows : —“ The average inn is enslaved to whisky and small 
beer; it is conducted without humanity and without art. Its 
only deliberate purpose is an assault upon the pocket. | 
would be one of the pleasures of our life to remodel a few 
English inns! | 


WE regret to have to record the death of Mr. La Farge, the 
well-known decorative artist, in America. Reuter’s telegram 
says Mr. La Farge, who was born in New York т 1835: 
began painting with religious subjects and decorative wor | 
and aftetwards devoted himself to moral painting, mostly d 
a religious or ecclesiastical character. For years he p 
been chiefly engaged in making stained glass windows, 107 
which he invented ‚the methods known in Europe P» 
* American changing," and reforming the entire art of 2 
glass stainer, from the making of new glass by new methods 
to the painting of the glass. 22 


——— 
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*« Memorials of Old Durham.” Edited by Henry R. Leighton. 
George Allen and Sons. 155. net. 
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Lorp CuRzoN has accepted the office of president of the 
Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater 
London, and will take the chair at a general meeting to be 
held at New Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W., on 


November 28. 


Tue following story will be new to some of our readers, as 
it appears in the “Daily Chronicle" : —" Stormfield," Mark 
Twain's home in the Connecticut hills, which is announced 
for sale, was designed by a son of Mr. W. D. Howells, the 
novelist. ‘Mark Twain's daughter, Miss Clara Clemens, had 
also a good deal to do with the working out of the plans. 
“They did it,” said Mark Twain, “without any advice or 
instructions from me. I had every confidence in their taste 
and judgment, and none in my own. I merely said I 
wanted three things—a room of my own that would be quiet, 
a billiard room big enough to play in without jamming the 
cues into the wall, and a living-room forty feet by twenty." 
He did stipulate, however, that the house should cost only a 
certain sum. “Did it?" he was asked. “Well, half of it 


did," he replied. 


On Monday unanimous approval was given by a town's meet- 
ing, held at Hove, to the recommendation of the general 
committee to co-operate with the people of Brighton in pro- 
viding a joint memorial of King Edward VII., 
says the ^ Telegraph." The scheme takes the 
form of а monument on the open space on the 
seà front at the border of the boroughs, and 
the acquisition of a suitable building as a 
permanent home for the Queen’s Nurses. The 


appeal for subscriptions will be issued in the per 
names of the two mayors, and the entire rd 
arrangements carried out by a joint committee. “= 


Ат the Surveyors’ Institution on Monday, Mr. 
Leslie R. Vigers delivered his presidential 
address. In the course of his remarks on the 
land taxes, Mr. Vigers said the number of 
different valuations required would be so 
stupendous that the brain reeled in the 
endeavour to form some idea of the ground to 
be covered; but one thing, he thought, stood 
clearly out, that if the work was to be com- 
pleted within the present generation it would 
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to each individual valuation the time and 
thought deemed necessary as essential in 
private practice. Expert advice would, there- 
fore, be very necessary for owners, and the cost 
which would thus fall directly upon owners 
would probably amount to some millions - 
sterling. When to that was added the valua- 
поп expenses borne bv the taxpayer, the 
total cost to the country would be such that the interest 
thereon would eat a very big hole into the annual product 
anticipated from the new taxes. Mr. Daniel Watney рго- 
posed, and Mr. William Woodward seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the president, who presented a gold medal to Mr. 
W. В. Davidge for his Paper on “Town Planning Systems” 
read during the last session. 


N 


- THe opening meeting of the session in connection with the 


Ruskin Society of Glasgow was held on November 7 at 
212, Bath Street—Dr. W. С. Syme presiding. In introduc- 
ing a discussion on the recent town-planning conference. 
Mr. T. L. Watson, F.R.I.B.A., referred to the possibilities 
of improvement in regard to town planning in Glasgow. . А 
city was continuously renewing itself, and they could to some 
extent control this rebuilding under the Building Regulations 
Act. That Act, however, could not control design, which 
must be left to the intelligence and taste of the proprietors 
of houses. So far as the business area of the city was con- 
cerned: some progress had been made in recent years, but 
when they came to the ordinary streets of ordinary houses 
they found a deadly monotony that could scarcely be equalled. 
The Building Act of the city was excellent so far as it 
ensured sound construction, but it discouraged any departure 
from the ordinary type of tenement dwellings. There was 
little inducement to the private builder to initiate any 
departure involving risk, and they could not expect the 
corporation to develop new types of planning by way of 
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experiment, as in the event of loss it would be difficult to 
justify their action to the ratepayers. To whom were they 
to look for the improvement of our streets and for the intro- 
duction of a greater variety into our dwellings? His answer 
was that they must look to the proprietors of land and to the 
much-denounced capitalist, who should be permitted to share 
in the good work. Не did not see why an intelligent 
democracy should not encourage private wealth to flow into 
this useful channel. 


THE opening general meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, 
on Thursday evening, November то, when the president, Mr. : 
Sidney D. Kitson, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., delivered his address. 
A cordial vote of thanks, on a motion of Mr. W. H. Thorp, 
F.R.1.B.A., seconded by Mr. H. S. Chorley, F.R.I.B.A., 
was accorded Mr. Kitson by an interested gathering of mem- 
bers and friends, and the proceedings terminated in an 
enjoyable smoking concert. In the course of the evening, the 
prizes won in the society's competitions were presented to the 
successful students. "The next meeting will be held at the 
society’s room in the Leeds Institute on Thursday, November 
24, when Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., will read a 
Paper on 8 Spanish Places and People.” 
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Thorpe Thewlers Old Hall. From “Memorials of Old Durham.” 


Geo. Allen and Sons, Rathbone Place. 155. net. 


THE first meeting for the season of the Scottish Ecclesiological 
Society (Glasgow District) was held on November 10 at No, 
8, The College, Glasgow. The Rev. Professor Cooper 
occupied the chair, and read a Paper on “ Historical Notes 
on Dunkeld Cathedral.” Dr. Cooper said the society had 
recently seen the restoration, and pronounced the work to 
be on the whole a very great improvement. The roof was 
excellent, and so was the treatment of the west end of the 
choir, which suggested what everyone must hope for, a future 
reparation and inclusion of the nave. А delightful feature 
were the acoustics of the restored church. The arrangement 
of the east end was very disappointing. The architects, 
Messrs. Dunn and Watson, London, were, he said, men of 


, high scholarship and standing, but they seemed to have been 


under bondage to the bogey of “Presbyterian service” with- 
out any understanding of the progress recently made in 
Scotland. They had accordingly given us something distaste- 
ful at once to the best of our old traditions and our modern 
attainments. The dignity of the pupit was sacrificed, for it 
was treated as a mere appendage to a screen, while the holy 
table was small and mean and low. It had neither a cover- 
ing, “the decent carpet,” which 15 its proper ornament, nor 
was it adorned with any carving. That was kept for the 
wholly unnecessary screen. That screen, moreover, hid from 
view the three objects of outstanding interest which the 
cathedral possessed—First, the ancient Celtic sculpture that 
had all along been treasured in the church as a witness to 
its hoary antiquity ; second, the fine though mutilated effigy 
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of Robert Вгисе в “own Bishop,” William Sinclair; and the 
noble monument to the Wolf of Badenoch. Why, one asked, 
in the name of wonder, were these things concealed? It was 
more than an architectural blemish the covering up of those 
things ; it was an outrage on the associations of the cathedral. 
But happily it was blemish which could be rectified. The 
other improvements were something to be grateful for. 


THE Advisory Committee of the Imperial Institute have made 
1t clear that the removal of the London University to a home 
of its own will be a project which they will welcome, for 
the increasing support of the Institute by the Colonies make 
it desirable to have more space for Colonial and Indian 
purposes. 


FOR the preservation of antiquities in France a Bill is being 
` rought in to make the Communes liable for their safe 
guardianship. Owners of objects which possess historic or 
artistic interest will, it is said, be unable to sell them except 
to some pubic body recognised by the State! This seems a 
somewhat tall order. 


“THE church was made white” at a cost of £3 17s. 34d., the 
pews being painted green: so runs the record of accounts for 
an old York church in 1785. The cost of getting Romish 
ornaments out of the church in 1558 included twopence to 
John Matteson, “for burning of the images,” and fourpence 
for ale and bread at the taking down of the altar, and five- 
pence for taking down the altar stone and laying it over 
Thomas Scott's grave, Though in 1570 Archbishop Grindal , 
ordered the demolition of all rood-lofts in the diocese, in 
1572 the rood was again set up in this church. The above 
facts were brought before the York Archeological Society on 
November 8, by Mr. George Benson. | 


THE following is amusing: “Garden cities are too neat, 
orderly, clean and artistic,” savs a writer in a Sunday paper. 
“Тһе designers of these model houses,” he adds, “declare 
that their aim is to give individuality to each house, to supply 
each tenant with a patch of garden, and to banish. the 
monotony of the straggling street. But, alas, the monotony 
of the garden village is its chief characteristic. There is 
something in the site of these aggressively artistic houses, in 
these smug gardens, and in these righteous open spaces that 
fills me with gloomy pessimism. ‘There is an appalling air 
of finality about it, a sort of reducing the ideal to the lowest 
common denominator. I cannot look upon a garden village 
without getting the impression that someone has laid hands 
on a certain amount of beauty and doled it out in lots—to 
suit purchasers. ‘The idea of buving beauty and selling it at 
so much per square yard is like cutting up a valuable picture 
and disposing of it in inches." | 


Tue “Housing World” (for November) says much of the 
town planning effort of recent years in Germany has been in 
the direction of carving out open spaces in congested areas, 
getting more light and air for the use of urban populations. 
Blocks of workmen's dwellings, surrounding drearv sunless 
courts, are being replaced by houses arranged in much larger 
groups backing upon extensive areas of greensward. In 
Stuttgart streets have been widened, and new vistas provided 
without destroving its picturesque old-world character. 


WITH regard to the site of Margidunum, a Roman station 
situated midway between Leicester and Lincoln, on the Fosse 
Way, the “ Times” says, although numerous indications of the 
proximity of substantial houses were met with in the form of 
roofing tiles and slates, portions of coloured wall-plaster, flue 
tiles, window-glass, and isolated tessarze of mosaic pavements, 
vet no foundations were found in the area examined, which 
proved to be part of an open courtyard, with clear evidence 
of reconstruction at three different periods. The main 
feature of the finds consists in the relative abundance of iron 
objects, occurring especially at a depth of 24ft.; two rather 
short, narrow swords, knives of various patterns, the bolt of 
a spring-lock with two springs attached, several keys and 
catch-latehes, a bucket-handle, a hollow spring, rings for 
harness, staples, hooks, and innumerable nails of all sizes 
and shapes. -Apart from pieces of window-glass, numerous 
rims. handles, and other fragments of glass vessels were 
turned up; a particularly thin fragment was decorated with a 
twisted yellow thread. Counters of earthenware trimmed to 


. Arthur, and the third to Mr. Aitken. 


different sizes were not uncommon. Part of the skeleton of 
an old man was found at a depth of 4ft., and the bones of 
three infants occurred at 3ft., just beneath the lowest рахе. 
ment. Bones of animals were very numerous; those of the 
small Celtic ox (Bos longifrons) extended down to the lowest 
level, whilst those of the horse were not found below 2ft. 
Sheep and pig were fairly frequent; two jawbones of dogs, 
different somewhat in character, legbones of fighting cocks, 
showing the spurs, and bones of ducks, etc., likewise 
occurred at rather low levels. Tusks of wild boars, sawn 
antlers of red deer, and remains of goats were found here 
and there. Shells of mussels, whelks, edible snails, and 
especially of oysters, yielded some evidence as to tlie food of 
the inhabitants in Roman times. Tiles, bricks (тип. by 
16in. by ı3in.), inscribed with a “У,” roofing-slates from 
Charnwood Forest, and portions of millstones were not in- 
frequent. Although the excavations, which this year are of 
the nature of pioneer-work, happened to be carried on in an 
area devoid of buildings, yet the quality and nature of the 
antiquities show that Margidunum 15 likely to yield results of 
a most important and comprehensive character, for it has 
evidently ‘been inhabited from the Stone. Age down to the 
departure of the Romans, without any subsequent settlement 
or disturbance of the relics of occupation. "Ux 


WE are not surprised to hear that the first edition of the 
Inventory of the Ancient and Historical Monuments of Hert- 
fordshire, which was reviewed in a recent issue of THE 
Ввітізн ARCHITECT, was exhausted within a fortnight of its 
appearance, and the Stationery Office have now issued a 


reprint. | 
*——— 


COMPETITIONS. 


AN interesting competition is announced. Designs are in- 
vited for municipal buildings at Coventry, and also probably 
a town hall, adjacent on a site in the centre of the city. 
‘Lhe competition is an open one, and designs go in by March 
1, 1911. Mr. Guy Dawber is the assessor. Particulars oí 
premiums may be obtained on application to Town Clerk, 10, 
Hay Lane, Coventry. Forty-two shillings deposit is required, 
to be refunded if the conditions are returned in fourteen days. 


THE committee appointed to carry out the erection of a town 
hall for Airdrie with the £10,000 proxided by Sir John 
Wilson, Bart., has now considered the report by the adjudi- 
cator on the five sets of plans submitted to him, and which 
he had placed in the following order:—ı, Plan No. 1.; 2, 
Plan No. 1У.; 3, Plan No. ІП. On the sealed envelopes 
being opened it was ascertained that the first was that of 
Messrs. James Thomson and Sons, Airdrie ; the second that 
of Messrs. George Arthur and Son, Airdrie; and the third 
that of ‘Mr. A. Danskin Aitken, Airdrie. The committee 
unanimously agreed that the plan placed first should be 
adopted, and Messrs. Thomson were appointed the architects 
of the new building. The second prize goes to Messrs. 
The plan adopted 
shows a fine building in the Renaissance style, with large hall 
for over 1,300 sitters, and lesser hall over the entrance in the 
front, with accommodation for 350. There are the usual 
cloak-rooms for both halls and every modern’ convenience. 
Instructions have been given for the schedules for the work 
to be prepared and sent out immediately. j 


——k—— 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


ARCHITECTS AND THE R.I.B.A. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


SIR,—The Institute is showing some anxiety as to the 
result of their licentiate scheme, which obviously is not 
fulfilling the expectations of its promoters. This impression 
is strengthened by the letter from Mr. MacAlister published 
in your current issue, and by the steps which are being 
taken or are in contemplation by the Institute for pushing 
this branch of their work. | | 

I do not, however, wish to enlarge upon this, but rather 
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to ask you kindly to allow me to refer, chiefly, to the more 
important question of registration. 

` According to Mr. MacAlister, the Institute is pledged at 
an early date to make application to Parliament for the 
recognition of all bona-fide architects, but he omits to state, 
what is common knowledge, that for the purpose of registra- 
tion the Institute will only recognise architects who are at 
the time members of one or other of the classes within the 
Institute. 

The essential difference between the proposals of the 
Institute and of the society in regard to registration is that 
the Bill which the society are promoting, and which has 
been amended in detail in view of the coming Parliamentary 
session, provides for the registration of all bona-fide quali- 
fied architects in the United Kingdom, whether members of 
any architectural body or not, whereas the Institute propose 
to legislate for a section only. 

If two registration Bills are presented to Parliament it is 
apparent which of them will receive the most support, as 
Parliament will not grant a monopoly or shut out vested 
interests. 

The Society of Architects, while prepared to meet objec- 
tions on points of detail in regard to their Bill, will not give 
way on the principle—that is, registration of the whole 
profession. Architects who become licentiates of the Insti- 
tute on registration grounds are, therefore, wasting 
their time and money, because registration of the 
profession can only be secured by a Bill similar in 
principle to that promoted by the society, and it is 
only a Bill on these lines which has any chance of 
becoming law. 

Yours faithfully, 
С. MCARTHUR BUTLER, | 
Secretary, Society of Architects. 
28, Bedford Square, W.C., 
November тг, 1910. 


THE KINGS MEMORIAI, AND LONDON 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


DEAR Sir,—Your suggestion that the most strik- 
ing and appropriate site for the memorial to the late | 
King is the centre of the circus of the new entrance 
to the Mall has much to commend it. In addition 
to the reasons given in your leading article, it may 
be urged that something would be gained to London 
and to posterity in possessing three separate works 
in architecture and sculpture conceived in relation 
to one another; and typical of those arts at a definite 
period, the commencement of the 20th century. И 
would be appropriate also, we may hope, as mark- 
ing the beginning of an era when Londoners began 
to widen their views, to recognise relationships between one 
thing and another, to think connectedly. 

Professor Pite's scheme for the new bridge in the City 
has one great and fatal objection. It would conduct all its 
traffic into the churchyard—cabs, omnibuses, drays and 
wagons of every conceivable kind and purpose, as though 
their destination (one and all) was the south transept of the 
, Cathedral. The churchyard is the one place that should be 
avoided. All the embodied wisdom and esthetic feeling of 
the Royal Institute itself could not hope to inspire a 
Christian thought or consciousness of the sense of beauty in 
the minds of the citizens by any architectural treatment of 
a scheme which concentrates more traffic in the churchyard. 
It might be possible to divert the vehicular traffic at the 
riverside into (Jueen Victoria Street, and provide it with a 
suitable outlet north, in which case by all means open out 
one good view of the Cathedral. But for Heaven’s sake 
avoid making the Cathedral and its immediate surroundings 
worse than it is. They should together form a place into 
which we can turn for quiet and thought, out of the turmoil 
and noise of the City. Of the two evils, I should prefer 
that the traffic should be directed to the east end, where it 
has an outlet north, rather than on the transept, where it 
would most certainty get more congested still. 

In your “Notes” vou incidentally suggest that the proposed 
new bridge at Charing Cross should take the line of North- 
umberland Avenue. It would be a good thing if all three 
railway bridges crossing the river between London Bridge and 
Westminster were demolished and the stations set back on 
the Surrey side near Waterloo. But I would put in a word 
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for pedestrians as regards Northumberland Avenue. There 
are some of us left. We are not all hurrying to cross the 
river and get away en route for Dover and Calais, or the 
Surrey Hills. We are your most appreciative observers, so 
long as you do not plant yourselves obtrusively in our way. 
And our way from the City runs along the Embankment up 
Northumberland Avenue into the Mall, or Trafalgar Square. 
It is a natural and even way. We are not called upon to 
negotiate steep ascents or angular corners. Don't interrupt 
the even tenor of our thoughts by driving us up Villiers 
Street, or on to the ¡Houses of Parliament. What more 
natural than that a bridge should spring from the top of a 
hill as the present one does, rather than sprawl itself out over 
the land, as it would have to do along Northumberland 
Avenue ? 
Yours truly, 
А, L. S. 


THE DESIGNER OF THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


THE following letter was sent to the “Standard”: — 
To the Editor of the “Standard.” 
DEAR Sir,—In your issue of November 8, under the 


heading, * Duke's Offer to Potteries,’ the statement is made 
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From “Memorials of Old Durham.” 
15s. net. 


Geo. Allen and Sons, Rathbone Place. 
that Sir Charies Barry was the designer of the Houses of 
Parliament. I beg leave to contradict this oft-repeated 
falsehood. Anyone who would take the trouble to examine 
Sir ‘Charles Barry’s authentic works will see that he was 
quite incapable of designing a Gothic building. Gothic he 
despised, and, not knowing anything about it, he employed 
Augustus Међу Pugin, who showed my grandfather his 
designs for the Houses of Parliament, in the presence of ту 
father, the Rev. C. Voysey, who is still alive. Pugin was 
disqualified from competing in his own name, on the ground 
of his being a Roman Catholic. His knowledge of Gothic 
was greater than any living architect of his own time, as his 
numerous works on Gothic have proved. 

Yours faithfully, 
С. Е. A. VovsEv. 
25, York Place, W. 
November 8, 1910. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW CROSBY HALL. 


WRATTEN AND GODFREY, Architects. 
r THE site to be filled by the completed quadrangle and build- 


. ings of the residential college to be known as New Crosby 


Hall, lies between Beaufort Street and Danvers Street, and 
has a fine frontage on the river towards the south. As a part 
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of the magnificent site occupied by the riverside buildings 
of Chelsea, it will occupy no small position in the general 
scheme suggested for the embankment, here known as Cheyne 
Walk.. It stands midway between Lindsey House (the old 
palace of the Earls of Lindsey) and old Chelsea Church, 
and is in full view of Battersea Bridge. .A block of build- 
ings, the first instalment of the residential buildings, has 
already been erected from the designs of Messrs. Dunne and 
Watson, but the introduction of the fabric of old Crosby Hall 
as the banqueting hall of the new college has suggested a 
change of treatment in the architectural style. The hall is 
already built on the Danvers Street side, with the oriel window 
to the west, as in its old situation in Bishopsgate Street. It 
is proposed to occupy the whole of the south front with 
residential buildings, with a large gatehouse in the centre, 
and these will be treated in a free Tudor design, and built 
of Dutch bricks and stone dressings, to connect the hall with 
the existing block. The gateway will lead into a courtyard, 
to the east of which will be seen the old hall, and to the 
north another residential wing. These, with the present 
buildings, will almost complete the quadrangle, leaving a 
small portion to the west, bounded only by a wall. Accom- 
modation is expected for 100 students, and the scheme has 
already the approval of the University of London. 


THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


(SECOND -PREMIATED DESIGN.) 


HENRY TANNER AND DARE CLAPHAM, Architects. 

In this design the views of the Senate as to the sites of the 
various blocks of buildings have been in every case adhered 
to. The arrangement of the different blocks has been most 
carefully considered, with a view to forming an impressive 
and symmetrical front, and linking up the somewhat 
scattered existing blocks into a coherent and more complete 
scheme. Due consideration has been given to the aspect of 
the new buildings, which will be found to be thoroughly 
lighted without in any way interfering with the light of the 
existing blocks. It was thought advisable to suggest a means 
of communication between the existing main building and 
the additions at either end. An endeavour has been made to 
interfere as little as possible with the present lay-out of the 
grounds, but in some cases paths have been moved to 
accentuate the axial lines. 

It was suggested that the assembly hall should be placed on 
one of the main axial lines, and form a central feature on 
the south side of the main quadrangle. The estimated cost: 
of the new buildings was £51,800. The architects are Mr. 
Henry Tanner and Mr. H. Dare Clapham, Carlton Cham- 
bers, 12, Regent Street. : 


THREE HOUSES AT THE HAMPSTEAD GARDEN 
| _ SUBURB. 


COURTENAY CRICKMER, Architect. 
Tue three houses illustrated are part of a group of houses 
forming a hexagon at the junction of Willifield Way and 
Temple Fortune Hill, the group shown being the terminal 
feature of Willifield Way as seen from the north. The houses 
in these groups have various accommodation, the rents of 
those illustrated being 15s., 16s., and 16s. 6d. per week 
respectively. The builders and owners are the Second. 
Hampstead Tenants, Limited. Тһе architect is Mr. 
Courtenay Crickmer, 1, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. The 
drawing we illustrate was in the Roval Academy Exhibition. 


------Ж---- 


Much interest is being taken in the Local ‘Government Board 
inquiry to be held at Bridlington, on Tuesday, into the 
Town Council’s application for sanction to borrow £7,400 
for the purchase of the People’s Palace estate for the purpose 
of erecting a town hall, or converting the present buildings 
into a town hall. 


Tapy MARSHALL has opened the Central Hall, Tooting 
Broadway. The hall is a very large institution, which has 
been erected and equipped by the Wesleyan community at a 
cost of £24,000. The cost of the site (£4,000) and half 
the cost of the building (£10,000) was given bv Mr. Joseph 
‘Rank, of Tooting Common, The great hall will seat 2,000 
people. 
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DRAUGHTSMANSHIP AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Ву GERALD С. HORSLEY, F.R.I.B.A.* 


“T T is foolish and insolent to imagine that the art which 
we ourselves practise 15 greater than any other, but 
it is wise to take care that in our hands it is as noble 

as we can make it.” | 

I quote these lines from the “Stones of Venice,” as they 
express something of the feeling 1 possess concerning the 
relation of fine draughtsmanship to fine architecture. That 
is to sav, that as my business, as it is vour business, is 
with the att of architecture, and, in Ruskin’s words, “it is 
wise to take care that in our hands it is as noble as we can 
make it,” we must agree that everything which contributes 
to the making of architecture should be of the verv best. 
We must, I think, admit that drawing plays a large part 
nowadays in the producing of architecture, and that it is 
essential, if the architecture is to be good, that the drawing 
should be good also. 

In short, if our architecture is to ђе noble, the means 
employed must be noble also, and опе of the means 
undoubtedly is draughtsmanship. 

We have, then, to regard draughtsmanship as a means to 
a noble end. Draughtsmanship will not by itself produce 
fine architecture, but if rightly applied it will contribute to 
its production. If architecture is the “Mistress Art”—and 1 
am far from denying it—then “fine draughtsmanship” is one 
of her handmaidens, one of many who combine in duties 
which make possible the perfection of the Mistress Art 
herself. 

The importance, indeed, of draughtsmanship may be 

realised when we remember that we are obliged nowadays 
in the practice of our art to make a very much larger num- 
ber of drawings than was expected of the architect in past 
ages. 
I can conceive it possible that someone here to-night will 
condemn this undoubted fact as a tyranny which we have 
no right to accept, and that he mav implore this associa- 
tion to use its influence to turn architects from the drawing 
board, and to drive them—as a friend once put it—" to the 
scaffold." But with what object? We shall agree that 
the architect should spend the requisite time in acquiring 
a working knowledge of the handicrafts in building. As a 
student he cannot for this purpose do better than spend 
some part of his time in a builder's vard, or as a clerk of 
works on a *job," but it is not necessary for him to spend 
his time when in practice in usurping the proper functions 
of the bricklaver, or the mason, or the builder's clerk in 
buying cement in the cheapest market. His real business is 
to be the master builder, and his chief office in that high 
office is to be a man of ideas. As Mr. John Belcher has 
pointed out, we can liken the functions of an architect to 
those exercised by the composer of music for the orchestra; 
the composer who combines and weaves into his composition 
the sound of many instruments, a man who in order to 
bring about the best result in his work has taken pains to 
become acquainted with the capabilities and the working of 
each instrument of the orchestra. 

If, then, the architect js the master builder, the man of 
ideas, those ideas must be worked into terms of building. 
not on the scaffold, but at the drawing board. This implies 
the close apprenticeship to board and T square, which we all 
know, and to which we are faithful all our lives. 

Draughtsmanship, therefore, rightly used, is a necessity of 
our time, and in the best interests of our art it should he 
as good as we can make it. 

There are two reasons which especially warrant me in 
making this statement. The first, and the most important, 
is that skill in drawing, once it is really attained, becomes 
a living mental force to the artist, an added force to his 
mental equipment. You will perhaps realise how true this is 
when I sav that a man who is a fine draughtsman will re- 
gard all objects within his view with a higher and a more 
Just appreciation of their qualities than a man who is an 
indifferent draughtsman. The importance of any added 
mental force to the architect must be great when we remem- 
ber that the processes of designing are mental, that the 
architect creates his design out of his knowledge and 
mmagiings. He sees the plan of the house or the church. 
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the scheme and “lay out” for the public building, spread 
out before him in his mind, each part thought out and 
mentally corrected before ever it 1s laid out in material 
on paper. 

rs in following out the latter process, he draws out the 
- design cruelly, clumsily, hardly, and unsympathetically, the 
spirit will have fied from the thought; the bones and body 
of the scheme may certainly be there, but the soul will not, 
and to the spectator the project will be unattractive. | — 

If, on the other hand, the architect had fulfilled his chief 
function of being a man of ideas, and has incorporated into 
his scheme just that touch of genius which may make him 
worthy of the title of architect, then if in drawing out his 
scheme the hand follows the brain in the transmission of the 
design to paper, and if the two work in sympathy, each 
touch of the pencil expressing, as it were, the very thought 
of the brain, then will the spectator rightly understand the 
end and aim of the artist. : 

Excellence in drawing, therefore, has an educative 
influence upon us, which, in our desire to train ourselves as 
capable artists, we cannot afford to neglect. 

My second reason for the statement I have made can be 
more briefly put before you. It is nothing more or less than 
that history and past experience show that the best archi- 
tects have generally been admirable and first-rate draughts- 
men. This is a statement which can һе amply 
substantiated ; a consideration of these architects and their 
work in drawing will give the proof. 

Thus, very inadequately I fear, I have put before you a 
general statement of the relation of fine draughtsmanship to 
fine architecture. In conclusion, I would like to refer to 
some of the technical qualities which the words “fine 
draughtsmanship” comprehend. I think we should give the 
words a wide interpretation. It is of the essence of good 
draughtsmanship to express character, and character in a 
drawing will out in different ways. We cannot drive 
draughtsmanship into too narrow a road and sav, “ This is 
draughtsmanship and no other.” Yet a high standard we 
must have. Among others, we must apply the following 
tests: —(1) Is real skril shown m the drawing? (2) Is 
there beauty in the hne? (3) Is the character of the build- 
ing or the design clearly and ably expressed? If we have 
passed through some of the severities of the mill ourselves, 
we should be able to answer these questions. 

Permit me to quote once more Мг. Ruskin to you in this 
connection. I make no apology, because, besides being an 
interesting draughtsman himself, he made a studv of the 
whole question. He said, speaking of an artist, “it is in 
the perfection and precision of the instantaneous line that 
the claim to immortality is laid.” The “perfection and 
precision of the instantaneous line"—does not that mean the 
sure and certain touch, the nervous line pregnam with 
character and restrained force? Again he savs on this 
subject of the line—the work of the hand impelled by the 
brain—“ the first merit of manipulation is that delicate and 
ceaseless expression of refined truth which is carried out to 
the last touch and shadow of a touch, and which makes 
every hair's-breadth of importance and every gradation full 
of meaning. It is not, properly speaking, execution, but it 
is the only course of difference between the execution of a 
commonplace and that of a perfect artist.” 

This question of manipulation is thus of the utmost im- 
portance, and rests at the root of the matter. Our small- 
scale and detail drawings, to be alive with meaning and 
intention, must be perfectly expressed by the “perfection 
and precison of the instantaneous line,” clean, firm, and 
sharp. Our full-size details must be drawn with even 
greater subtlety of expression than the small-scale drawings, 
the greatest care being necessary to express the spirit of the 
design in the contour of the mouldings. J.et us remember 
that our working drawings are not only items of direction 
to the workmen under us; they are more than that; they 
should convey to their minds the very spirit and heart of 
our design. In the same way the sketches we make for our 
chents, to show the grouping of our designs, should not be 
mere diagrams; they should be drawn with intelligence and 
care, to create an interest in our purpose and ап under- 
Standing of our aim. 

In а masterly manipulation or execution we shall find 
truth, simplicity, and the mystery of inspiration. These 
qualities must all be present together in our completed 
drawings, particularly in our measured drawings and 
sketches, and in the drawings we should all make from the 


life. 
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Experience proves that if we do not measure and do not 
sketch, we bid fair to be very poor architects. In this 
association, with its splendid tradition and practice 1n 
sketching and measuring, it is not necessary to dilate upon 
the importance of either. We all know that the best way to 
study a building is to draw it, and that not till then shall 
we discover matters of detail which otherwise we should 
not have seen. As to the necessity for an architect to draw 
from the life, let me tell you what Sir William Richmond 
has said on this matter: " The artist who can delineate the 
beauty of the human form, who is scientifically conversant 
with its structure as a machine, is possessed of a power 
limitless as art itself. He can design a picture, make a 
statue, or build a cathedral. This is a startling assertion, 
but it has been proved over and over again to be a true 
one. The artist who is not possessed of this power is 
minus, I was going to say, everything.” 

We must at least agree with Sir William that the power 
of design in many an artist has been fostered, or created, 
In no other school 
is it possible to learn more valuable lessons in the principles 
of proportion, or in developing the knowledge and appreci- 
ation of the close kinship which exists between the art of the 
architect and the art of the sculptor. The relationship 
between the qualities of fine sculpture and those of fine 
architecture is a subject apart, but so far as the study of 
this subject tends to the production of fine architecture, 
drawing from the life will worthily assist towards compre- 
hending it. 

A few years ago, in trying, no doubt, to carry out some 
recommendations given in the first svllabus of the Board of 
Architectural Education, an attempt was made in some of 
our schools to decry the claims of fine draughtsmanship. 
Drawings, we were told at that time, were to ђе геџагде 
almost wholly as diagrams, and by по means as instruments 
of pleasure, radiant with the beauty of draughtsmanship in 
its expression of the spirit of the design. ^ Fortunately it 
was a movement which has not spread very far, but so far 
as it has gone I consider it mistaken, and that it has done 
harm, for it has led a proportion of our students to adopt a 
style of draughtsmanship which is hurried, scrappy, and 
unfinished, and consequently without either character or 
charm. The situation which was thus created is reallv an 
impossible one, and we are curiously reminded of the result 
of some old Puritan fulmination against any jov in work or 
life. It is wholly at variance with the teaching of the best 
artists of all time, who have one and all been at least соп- 
sistent in insisting that an artist should take pleasure in his 
work, producing it “under the instinct and passion of an 
inner commanding spirit." 

We may be grateful to our French friends for some change 
of view in this matter, for since the exhibition in London of 
the splendid drawings of Selinunte by Mons. Hulot, we 
have heard less of this unfortunate attitude towards fine 
draughtsmanship, an attitude probably born of an unneces- 
sarv fear lest the student. should give too much attention to 
the technique of his drawing, and neglect more important 
qualities in his design. If we carry out conscientiously the 
true association of brain and hand, we shall avoid, I think, 
the danger of allowing our facility in drawing—if we are 
so fortunate as to have anv—to run away with us. Every 
accomplishment has its accompanving dangers and tempta- 
tons, and to counteract these we must bring into plav such 
Sanity as we possess throughout the whole of our careers. 
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REGULATIONS FOR COMPETITIONS. 
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[ГТ is to be noted that there will be presented for the 
consideration of the business general meeting of the 
Institute, on November 21, 1910, the regulations for 

architectural competitions. 

It is assumed that the object of the promoters is to obtain 
the best design for the purpose in view. This object mav 
best be secured by conducting all competitions upon the lines 
laid down in the following regulations, which have been 
framed with a view to-securing the best results to the pro- 
moters with scrupulous fairness to the competitors. 

It is wisely pointed out to promoters of competitions that 
members of the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
allied societies do not compete excepting under conditions 


based on these regulations. 
Compliance with the following regulations is considered 
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tu be essential:—{a) There shall be in every competition one 
or more fully qualified professional assessors, to whom the 
whole of the designs shall be submitted; the awards to be 
made in strict adherence to the conditions formulated in each 
particular case. (b) No promoter of a competition and no 
assessor engaged upon it, nor any employee of either, shall 
compete or assist a competitor, or act as architect, for the 
proposed work. (c) Each design shall be accompanied by a 
declaration, signed by the competitor, stating that the design 
1s his own personal work, and that the drawings have been 
prepared under his own supervision. A successful competi- 
tor must be prepared to satisfy the assessor or assessors that 
he is the bona-fide author of the design he has submitted, 
and that he possesses the necessary qualifications for the 
appointment of architect for the work. (d) The premiums 
shall be paid in accordance with the assessor’s award, and 
the author of the design placed first by the assessor shall be 
` employed to carry out the work, unless the assessor shall be 
satisfied, upon some objection being raised to the emplov- 


ment of the author of the selected design to carry out the 


work, that such objection is valid, in which case the author 
of the design placed next in the order of merit shall be 
employed. Тһе setting aside of the азззезог 8 award for any 
other reason constitutes a breach of faith on the part of the 
promoters. (e) If no instructions are given to the author of 
the design selected by the assessor.or assessors to proceed 
within twelve months from the date of the award, or if the 
proposed works are abandoned by the promoters, then he 
shall receive payment for his services in connection with the 
preparation of the competition drawings of a sum equal to 14 
per cent. on the amount of the estimated cost, and if the 
work is subsequently proceeded with the 14 per cent. 
previously paid to him shall form part of his ultimate 
commission. (f) The selected architect shall be paid in 
accordance with the Schedule of Charges sanctioned and 
published by the Roval Institute of British Architects. 

We believe the regulations suggested represent a phase of 
opinion which will pass, but they are calculated, on the 
whole, for good results. ‘That architecture which is essenti- 
ally a question of design in the round’ and of modelled surface 
can be at all adequately represented by geometrical drawings 
is an absurdity, and, therefore, the suggestion that views of 
a building are not really necessary indicates a defect in 
reasoning power! 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS—PRESI- 
DENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Ву GEORGE ЇЕ. BOND, J.P.* 


^Y НЕ following extracts reflect the general substance of 

Мт. Bond’s address. He first acknowledged the 

compliment of his election as President for the third 
time consecutively. Forty-three members, two honorary mem- 
bers and 41 students had been added to the society’s roll 
during the year. In reference to the retirement from 
office of Mr. Ellis Marsland, hon. secretary, who, with 
Mr. Mallett, was a founder of the Society, and whose valuable 
work in connection with 1ts progress has been the subject of 
many previous eulogies, Mr. Bond said, "in his case 
we have reason to hope that after an interval of well-earned 
rest, he will again place his valuable services at the disposal 
of the Society ; in fact, I may tell vou he is now assisting us 
in revising the Registration Bill.” Mr. Bond proceeded: 
I hope that as a result of the better facilities 
afforded for social intercourse in our new premises, larger 
numbers will attend the ordinary meetings. 
had an opportunity of viewing our new premises, and it must 
be a source of great gratification to every member to know 
that after twenty-six vears we are able to meet in a self- 
contained home of our own; one conveniently situated for 
those who arrive either by railway, tube or “bus, and one 


providing every accommodation necessary to meet our pre- 


sent needs and to provide for further extension to meet all 
reasonable requirements in the future. 1 hope that the 
necessitv for further extension will not be long delaved, for 
such a home as we possess must prove attractive, particularly 
to architects practising in greater London, who will appre- 
ciate the advantage of central premises giving them 
practically all the adantages of a professional club, where 
they mav meet clients or friends, obtain tea and light refresh- 
ments in comfort and comparative seclusion, and have access 
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*Delivered November 17, 1910. 
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to the library, and the professional papers and magazines. 
It is obvious that any large addition to this class of local 
members will create a demand for a larger assembly hall, and 
to provide the necessary funds for its erection, and for the 
costs of the alterations already made, -I have invited financia] 
assistance from all those members who have the welfare and 
prosperity of the Society at heart, and who desire to see jt 
take that position in the professional world to which jt js 
entitled as a reward for its energy and persistent efforts to 
secure for all bona-fide architects the privileges of practising 
their honourable calling in a manner compatible with the 
inherent instinct of gentlemen, freed from the materialistic 
influences of debasing competition with those untrained and 
unqualified persons who are now forcing many men with small 
opportunities, to descend in self-defence into the arena and 
fight them with their own weapons. 

A new situation has arisen with regard to registration, and, 
although it may appear incredible, it has been seriously 
suggested that in the name of unity, the Society ought to 
cease its existence as a distinct organisation, and this at a 
time when its position is stronger than at апу previous 
moment in its history, when it is increasing its membership 
more rapidly than ever before (some thirty names have been 
added to the list this evening), and when it has added 
enormously to its responsibilities by the acquisition of new 
premises; and that after 26 years of strenuous propagandist 
work in favour of registration we should hand over the fruits 
of our labours to а body which has always opposed our 
efforts, and which, J submit, quite unjustifiably claims the 
right to dominate the interests of the profession generally. 
And what is to be our reward? It is suggested that we shall 
forfeit our present position as corporate members of an 
important, influential, and constantly-growing Society, sink 
our individual self-respect, and voluntarily degrade ourselves 
by entering the ranks of another body, through the only 
door which its unwisdom has left open, that 15 to say as 
members of an inferior grade, paying a smaller subscription 
than its other members, and in the management of which body 
we shall have neither voice nor vote. We are invited to do 
this solely in order that the profession may appear to speak 
with a unanimous voice in asking Parliament to pass a hali- 
hearted Registration Bill, a Bill which, in my opinion, wil 
add to, rather than decrease the difficulties of our practice; 
for upon all questions of professional etiquette and recom. 
mendations and advice with regard to professional practice 
and every other point, except registration, the Society has 
always supported the Royal Institute to the utmost of 15 
power, and will continue to do so, proving that unity of acton 
can be attained without fusion. 

My present intention is to justify, if that be necessary, our 
existence as а distinct organisation, and I say without 
hesitation that in the past the Society's influence has been 
considerable in moulding the thoughts and guiding proles 
sional policy, both in this and other countries. Twenty 
vears ago the Societv was founded for the purpose ol 
endeavouring to remedy the evils and check the growth ol 
abuses, which the apathy of those whose duty it was to 
perform this work had allowed to accumulate and grow. 
We may safely assume that had the parent Institution been 
animated at that time by the life and spirit of its later year. 
had it shown anv inclination to adopt a progressive attitude 
ог to seriously consider the demands of the profession gener- 
ally, that action should be at once taken to check the growth 
of those abuses which were gradually sapping its life $ blood. 
then there would not have been апу “Society of Architects 
to-day. But where the leaders hold haughtily aloof, перес! 
the interests, desires, and it may even be the prejudices of 
their humbler brethren, then loyalty is strained, nay, 1t evel 
languishes and dies; for the spirit of loyalty depends upon 
personal esteem, affection and respect. ee 

To arrive at a correct understanding ‘of the situation ds 7 
existed when the Society was founded, and which continue 
to-day, we must first recognise the facts that the maintenan! 
and advancement of the higher interests of architecture D 
art, and the initiation and development of a policy goven? 
professional practice, are distinct problems. Secondly. we 
must recognise that the work included within the е 
practice of an architect covers an exceedingly wide field. 
that as a consequence the qualifications required for IM 

| | ine duti solved are 
satisfactory performance of the various duties 1m 
equallv wide in their scope. alent 

At one end of the scale we have men of undoubted e 
and ability, manv of whom are able to specialise 1n Wor j 
a more or less monumental character. Some comment? 
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their career with every possible advantage, and after a 
University education entered offices full of the best work ; 
while others with influential or wealthy connections have 
been able at one step to reach the same high plane, a plane 
upon which their future labours тау be carried on entirely 
free from the strain of dishonourable and crafty competition. 
‘These men of great opportunities should be the makers of the 
architecture of to-day, to this class we look for artistic 
guidance, they are qualified for research work and with their 
many advantages should with pencil and pen assist their 
humbler brethren to reach a higher level in art than would 
be the case without their assistance; their duty and pleasure 
should be to advance architecture as an art, and for this 
work they are fitted. 

But the advantages they have enjoyed and the special 
talents which qualify them for this work are the main causes 
of their inability to understand and appreciate at their 
proper value the difficulties of their less fortunate brethren : 
for at the other end of the scale we find equally earnest and 
conscientious men, most of whom entered the profession in 
possession of the same lofty ideals, and animated by the same 
high aims as their leaders; but with fewer advantages, and 
perhaps less ability, and being at the same time less fortunate 
in their environment, thev are glad to eke out a scantv living 
bv performing work which would be scorned by the 
aristocracy of the profession, but which, nevertheless, has to 
be performed. Between these extremes we have the large 
ђоду of general practitioners, the backbone of the profession, 
whose opportunities are being curtailed every day. Works 
which should be distributed over a county are centralised in 
an office under a public official, and for what is left thev 
have to compete with the unqualified and sometimes dis- 
honourable practitioner. 

Our great art leaders were not, nor are they now, com- 
petent to deal with this great question of professional policy, 
it was beneath their consideration a quarter of a century ago, 
and their ideas are still the same. We have all along 
wished to relieve them of this obnoxious duty, but thev are 
neither willing to perform it themselves ог allow it to ђе 
performed by those who as a result of practical experience 
are better qualified to do so. The greatest obstruction in the 
way of progress, however, is the selfish individualism of the 
successful architect. It has required a quarter of a century 
of propagandist work to even partially break it down, and 
as each man naturally desires to reach the highest possible 
level of success, it inevitably follows that within their special 
spheres every man is his brother practitioner's competitor. 
What is one man’s gain is considered a loss by the other, 
there is apparently no community of interests, and their local 
relationships have, at best, been but a condition of armed 
neutrality. “Fo the working of the individualistic spirit may 
be attributed the fact that practically one-third. of the 
practitioners in the United Kingdom are not attached to any 
professional organisation, and further we тау safely assume 
that of those who are members of one body or another, not 
more than thirty per cent. are actuated by any sincere desire 
to promote the interests of their respective associations: they 
neither trouble themselves to vote for the election of officers 
or council. nor in some instances do they loyally fall in with 
recommendations of the Council to abstain from competing 
under unfair conditions, but they pay their annual subscrip- 
tions solely for the purpose of being able to affix, some 
proportion of the alphabet to their names, and to increase 
their apparent importance in the eyes of an indiscriminating 
public. It was very necessary to teach architects that such 
conditions are deplorable, and that under them the general 
well-being of the profession is being steadily. undermined ; 
that abuses of all kinds are growing practically unchecked, 
that competition drawings are invited and freely submitted 
subject to unfair conditions, and that two-thirds of the less 
important works throughout the country are being carried 
out by other than recognised architects, to the detriment of 
both architects and clients, all because members of the 
profession have not seen fit to combine for the protection of 
their general interests. Everything therefore which tends 
to unite members of our profession bv the bonds of social 
intercourse, common aims and sympathy, must necessarily 
be of immense value in promoting the ultimate benefit of 
architects and of architecture. 

The policv of the Society of Architects is founded on this 
basis, and I venture to say that architecure and incidentally 
the best interests of the profession have been generally 
promoted in direct proportion to the growth and success of 
the Society. It has had a quickening influence, and has been 
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the indirect means of putting energy into others, and 
awakening their executives to a fuller appreciation of the 
needs and desires of their members. That the Society was 
not formed in any captious spirit of opposition is proved by 
the fact that its Council at once set its mind to an earnest 
consideration of these evils, the nature of which had been 
freely ventilated without securing attention elsewhere, and 
the immediate result of its deliberations was that it 
determined to promote a scheme of compulsory training and 
registration to be applied to the whole profession, as the only 
practical and effective remedy for the deplorable conditions 
complained of. With this aim in view it called for and 
received the willing aid of experts, both within and without 
the profession, to advise and assist in the drafting of a Bill 
to be presented to Parliament, one of these gentlemen being 
His Honour Judge Emden, whose work on building contracts, 
leases and statutes, is a recognised standard work, and who 
was inferentially well acquainted with the legal obligations 
of architects and the difficulties of their position. 

In addition to the Registration Bill, the Society actively 
supports all movements calculated to improve the archi- 
tectural character of our streets, squares, and public build- 
ings, and to preserve our ancient monuments, its advice is 
sought and freelv given upon matters affecting the rights, 
privileges and duties involved in architectural practice, and 
its executive has at all times honestly and conscientiously 
endeavoured to fulfil the duties it owes to the members and 
to the profession generally. 

I venture, therefore, to assert that the Society of Architects 
has fully justrhed its existence, and that it thoroughly 
deserves the continued support of all those who desire the 
success of the registration movement. I can assure vou that 
the Society is fully determined to persevere in its efforts to 
pass its Bill through Parliament, and is at the present time 
engaged in the work of revising the Bill, with a view to bring- 
mg it up to date. At the same time, it is perfectly willing 
to discuss both the theoretical and practical nature of the 
proposition with other interested parties; our desire is for a 
sound Registration Bill, no matter by whom it may ђе рго- 
moted, but the central principle which we cannot agree to 
alter is that it must be compulsory and universal in its 
application. 

With regard to the suggestion for a Bill to be promoted 
elsewhere, let us for a moment consider what would be its 
probable results to our practice. The chief object of a 
Registration Bill, from our point of view, is to ensure that in 
the future по person shall be allowed to perform for рау- 
ment any of the duties involved in the recognised practice of 
architecture unless such person has been adequately trained 
and has proved his qualification to perform these duties by 
passing the statutory examination. It is fully recognised by 
all parties that such an ideal cannot at once be achieved; 
there must be a transition stage, for if there is one thing 
certain in practical politics, it is that under any Bill likely 
to be approved by Parliament, the vested interests of all 
persons describing themselves as architects and practising as 
such will be protected, whether or not thev practice archi- 
tecture in combination with some other calling, or are 
qualified according to the prescribed standard. All that we 
hope to secure in the immediate future is that those condi- 
tions which foster the unqualified practitioner shall cease 
immediately the Bill is passed, leaving those at present 
practising to be gradually eliminated by natural causes. 

Is the alternative Bill calculated to secure this object? As 
a result of prolonged consideration of the proposal ‘as in- 
formally explained to us, I am fullv satisfied that it will not. 
1 have not seen a draft of the Bill, but judging from the 
writings and speeches of its promoters, its chief purpose is to 
secure for the executive of the ‘Royal Institute, complete 
and permanent control over the interests of the profession as 
a whole. The Bill is being promoted bv those who have for 
sentimental reasons alone consistently opposed statutorv 
registration for a quarter of a century ; they have objected to 
a scheme under which the names of some unqualified persons 
might appear in the same registration list as their own 
(which, by the way, they do now in most professional 
directories), and T venture to say that with a few distinguished 
exceptions, these gentlemen are still equally determined to 
maintain their attitude on this point; thev will not have 
universal registration; and it is only because the progressive 
forces within their ranks have made their voices heard that 
they even contemplate what is, after all, but a compromise 
with regard to the movement. That such is the case their 
course of action during the past two vears abundantly proves. 
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The central point in the suggested Bill is registration within 
the ranks of the Royal Institute, but they recognise that in 
order to secure the passage of such a Bill it must be backed 
by the unanimous voice of the profession, and an appeal 
has been made to the profession that it should become 
united under the banner of the Institute. 

Now desiring unity in such a cause, one would have 
expected to find the leaders prepared to make some small 
sacrifice in order to secure it; but such a thing never 
occurred to them. I have the greatest possible respect and 
admiration for many of these gentlemen individually, but 1 
am bound to say that collectively they appear to be obsessed 
by such an exaggerated sense of their own superiority that 
they are unable to understand the elementary fact that there 
are outside the ranks of the Institute many fully qualified 
men who value their honour and self-respect as highly as 
any of those within. 

The initial step taken in the movement designed, as they 
say, to secure unity, was to amend (2) the charter in such 
a manner as to close their ranks to the honourable admission 
of even the most eminent and qualified practitioners who 
were not then members; and this at a time when less than 
half thé practising architects in the United Kingdom were 
included within them, and as an act of grace they offered 
instead cheap admission to an inferior grade, which, had it 
been taken advantage of, would have had the effect of brand- 
ing many fully qualified men of long and honourable 
standing, as being inferior to their assistants, and, further, 
there was an implied threat that all those who did not apply 
within one vear for admission as licentiates were to be left 
outside the recognised ranks of the profession, and sub- 
sequently treated as a negligible quantity, without standing 
and unworthy of further notice. “his is an absurd proposi- 
tion, for while it is quite possible that a law may be passed 
compelling all present practitioners to register themselves as 
architects, and to provide that all future candidates for 
admission to the register shall pass a qualifving examination, 
no sensible man can believe that it is possible to compel any 
person bv statute to join any particular institution under a 
penaltv for non-compliance of losing his professional status. 

It is suggested that if all qualified men now join the Insti- 
tute, the building public in future will onlv recognise as 
architects those within its ranks, but, speaking as a result 
of long experience, I venture to say a large section of that 
public cares nothing about diplomas, but will in the future. 
as in the past, get the work done in the cheapest possible 
market, with the same deplorable results, both in the quality 
of the work and to the interests of bona-fide architects: and 
as it is the avowed purpose of the promoters of that Bill to 
register only within the ranks of the Institute, and only such 
persons as can prove their present qualifications, it neces- 
sarily follows that such registration can only be voluntary, 
and that there would still remain outside its jurisdiction a 
large class of unqualified nondescripts, many of whom simply 
perform architectural work as a means of adding to the 
incomes they derive from their more legitimate callings, and 
most of whom would never attempt to register under a 
compulsory Bill. 

This very class, however, is the chief source of our present 
difficulties, whose ultimate extinction statutory registration 5% 
intended to secure, and any Bill under which it 15 to be 
allowed to develop in the future, at its own sweet will, wouid 
be simply a repetition of the great mistake made by the 
dentists in 1878, a mistake they are now Straining every nerve 
to rectify ; a task rendered doubly difficult by the large vested 
interests which have since been acquired bv a similar class 
to that which we wish to eliminate from our ranks. <A class 
‚which I venture to say cannot be touched under any Bill 
which deals exclusively with the interests of а particular 
institution. 

In summing up the position, I would say while such a B!!! 
might add to the importance of the Institute, 1t would be 
utterly futile from our point of view; it would not remedy 
the evils complained of by the general practitioners, nor 
would it check their future growth; were 1t now passed a 
large number of our brethren accepting the shadow for the 
substance, lulled by a false sense of security, and trusting to 
the statement made by one of its strongest supporters, that 
an upward advance would begin at once, would again go to 
sleep and a generation hence the profession would wake up 
to the fact that instead of the ranks being cleared of the 
undesirable and unqualified (as they would have been under 
a compulsory and universal Bill), this class had largely 
increased, both in numbers and variety. that new vested 
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interests had been created and the difficulty connected with 
their ultimate suppression increased ten-fold. Our succes. 
sors would then have just cause to lament the fact that in 
the vear 1910 there could not be found within the ranks of 
the Institute a man of strong personality to champion the 
cause of the thousands by leading an attack upon the 
untenable position then held by a small oligarchy of great 
artists, who formed the only obstruction standing in the way 
of universal registration. | 

А ВШ, no matter by whom it may be promoted, has not 
the slightest chance of success in Parliament if opposed by 
any considerable section of the profession, and I believe that 
the vast majority of our brethren, both within and without 
the Institute's ranks, are in agreement with us as to the 
necessity for universal compulsory registration. I venture, 
therefore, once more to invite our leaders in the profession 
to reconsider the situation; Г suggest to them that their 
exalted position calls them to higher duties than those 
involved in the mere administration of routine registration 
work, for which they are totally unsuited bw tradition, 
natural instinct, education, and the lack of experience of the 
difficulties surrounding the practice of their humbler brethren. 
| ask them to consider whether the Royal Institute will be 
able to maintain its present position as a court of honour, 
should it be hampered by the duties connected with the 
administration of a Registration Act. Could it penalise 
members for the infraction of various articles of its code of 
professional honour? for instance, a member might per. 
sistently violate such a code and still keep within the letter 
of the Common Law, could it exclude such member when 
the exclusion from the organisation would carry with it the 
future penalty of the loss of his right to practice? would 
not the general tendency be to lower the present standard of 
professional morality and honour as between professional 
men, down to such a standard ‘as could be maintained in a 
court of law? Is it worth while for the Royal Institute to 
run this great risk simply for the purpose of arrogating to 
itself a duty for which it has neither the aptitude nor taste. 
Far better will it be to leave the entire administration ol 
any Registration Act in the hands of a central council elected 
and appointed for the purpose. 

We look to the leaders in the Institute to maintain the 
honour and integrity of the profession generally, and to 
advance its ‘best interests, to exercise their great talents m 
spreading culture and in endeavouring to develop in us al 
a more perfect sense of artistic proportion, which will the 
better enable us to appreciate the truthful, beautiful and 
powerful in good work. We expect them to maintain the 
dignity and high importance of the Institute as a centre from 
which may radiate those good and useful influences which 
lead to the organisations of congresses, conferences anl 
gatherings called together for promoting the art and science 
of building, and ask that it shall progress and develop alon; 
the lines it has laid down during the quarter of a century 
of its renewed activity. In all these things the Society ol 
Architects is prepared to follow its lead and activeh 
co-operate with it where necessary, and I look forward. 
hoping that in the immediate future the only jarring note 
between us, viz., that of registration, will be struck out, and 
that with perfect unity in our aims and objects we may work 
together harmoniously in promoting the best interests of 
architecture and architects. 

We cannot tell what the next few months may bring forth. 
but if agreement cannot be secured, I know we can look 
forward with confidence to the loval support of our members; 
it is too late in the day for the wishes and desires of the 
Society, with its large membership, to be ignored, and 
invite those who are not members of any association, and 
who are in possession of the necessary qualifications, to Jo 
the Society, and support us in our efforts to obtain a cessa: 
tion of the conditions favouring the growth of the unqualiñeil 
element in our ranks, and thus assist us in maintaining ОШ 
position in the work which lies before us. _ 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE Grafham Church Schools, Guildford, are being supplied 
with Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, patent ridge ч 
lators and special inlet ventilators, supplied by Messrs 
E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of F'ailsworth. 
Manchester. 
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THE KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH 
MEMORIAL. 


HE decision as to the site and character of the memorial 
statue of the late King is within measurable distance 
of settlement, and it will be the hope of all of us that 

now there 15 to be one definite part of the memorial 
it should be the very best result possible. With regard to 
this result the site is first to be considered, and we are glad 
to think there is a growing feeling in favour of adopting a 
site which should bear some obvious relation to the other 
great memorial to Queen Victoria. Тһе idea we suggested 
of placing it within the Mall entrance. with Sir Aston Webb’s 
new building as a fine encircling background, has met with 
some appreciation, and for our own part we cannot imagine 
any position more wholly appropriate, nor any setting so 
extremely fine. If ever the ‘Mall roadway is completed 
according to Sir Aston Webb's design, with architectural 
frames for sculpture at intervals all along its sides, it is hardly 
possible to imagine a finer or nobler processional roadway. 
It is most unfair to judge the whole project by which Sir 
Aston Webb won this great competition by the emasculated 
result which is all that has been allowed to him so far. His 
colonnaded enclosure in front of the Palace, which was to be 
called the Queen's Garden, and the architectural and 
sculptural enrichments which were to adorn the great road- 
way have gone by the board, and have, of course, neces- 
sarily shorn the scheme of its cohesiveness and impressive- 
ness. But the inclusion of King Edward's statue in the 
roadway would not only ennoble that memorial, but greatly 
add to the grandeur and significance of the other memorial 
to the Queen. 

But if we obtain a satisfactory site. there is still much to 
be considered before the project can be counted a success. 
The subject is one which brings before the mind of the 
architect in a very emphatic way, the whole question of the 
relation of architecture and sculpture. No sculpture can 
ever be said to reach its supreme point of value unless it is 
either allied to architecture or treated with a decorative feel- 
ing which might be called architectural. And notwithstand- 
ing the pronounced and gratifying excellence of much modern 
sculpture, we cannot point to any sculptor who has proved his 
ability to exercise the function of an architect in regard to 
the design or setting of his work. There is hardly ever one 
signal success as to a pedestal or setting for sculpture which 
has been designed bv a sculptor himself in modern 
times in London. We are strongly of opinion that 
the general design of a memorial statue to the King 
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should be entrusted to an architect. or controlled bv an: 


architectural jurv, and that the sculpture itself should һе 
given to one or more sculptors who have shown the greatest 
capacity in the decorative side of their work. We are sure 
the statue itself must be a striking and effective likeness of 
the King. before all else; but the memorial, as a whole, can- 
not be great or dignified if it is dependent on vivid or 
picturesque sculpture alone, and if lacking the domination of 
а fine architectural feeling. А statue may fit its environ- 
ment and setting in such a manner that the dignitv of fine 
decoration is impressed on everv beholder, and that is the 
vind of thing we need in the King’s memorial. We sincerely 
hope for once we shall act in the right sequence, and obtain 
^ fine design controlled by that complete union of the arts 
ef architecture and sculpture which can alone give great 
results. We believe the architect should be the dominant 
partner. hut no architect is worthy of the name unless he can 
svmpathise with the point of view of the sculptor. whilst we 
also believe no sculptor can rise to the finest results unless 
he helieves in that decorative control and feeling which it is 
the special mission of the architect to supplv. : 

When we speak of architecture, let us not be misunder- 


stood. We do not mean builtup masses of energetic 
fussiness, quaintness or trivialities—we mean a simple, digni- 
fied setting of modelled masses which may accentuate and 
support the nobility of fine sculpture, reticence—not riot, 
but repose—breadth and simplicity. We are glad to know 
we have amongst us some who could secure such results; 
and may we not hope that, in the critical matter of the birth 
of this great memorial, the President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects will successfully enforce the faith in thc 
indissoluble bonds which exist between architecture and the 
highest form of sculpture? 


—————— 


ART qua ART AND REGISTRATION. 


UR remarks last week on this subject have aroused the 

strong feeling, which fortunatelv for art exists 

amongst many .members of the profession for the 
maintenance of architecture as the first of the arts, and to 
oppose its degradation to a business profession. It would 
be impossible to have plainer speaking or more cogent argu- 
ment than that we publish below, from men who have proved 
their ability to think as artists. But we would not for a 
moment pretend that their action or point of view tends to 
increase the lucrative results of an architect's work. We 
suggest, as a way out of this difficultv, that we should not 
dishonour the name of architect by hedging it about with 
trades-union protection, but boldly proclaim a new class of 
architectural surveyors which would give the majority of the 
British public what they are looking for—an efficient and 
trustworthy policeman. We must all respect the average 
man. None of us profess to be anything more. But must 
we, therefore, set averages as our aim, and sanctify, protect, 
and bless them? Heaven forbid! Let us retain our ideals, 
and do not let us gauge and measure and ticket art for the 
benefit of our pockets. 


Мк. CHAMPNEYS writes: “I am altogether with you in 
opposing the idea of registration. My objections to the regis- 
tration of architects are as follows : — 

(1) That it is impossible to conceive that examination can 
be an adequate test of power of design; 

(2) That, being an adequate test of practical knowledge 
only, insistence on it would tend to degrade the popular 
conception of architecture. 

(3) That registration based on examination would exclude 
from the exercise of their faculty all who had a natural gift 
tor design, but had had no regular practical training. There 
have been at many periods numerous examples of fine designs 
produced by those who could not have qualified by any 
examination test. It would be a calamity to architecture to 
exclude these in the supposed interest of those who may 
succeed in mastering subjects of examination, but can never 
hope to produce anv result which can properly be called 
architectural. 

Such trades-union exclusiveness would have ruled out half 
the great designers of the Renaissance, not to mention such 
names as Lord Burlington, Vanbrugh, and Alfred Stevens. 

. Is it not, after all, a question of trash versus art? 
BASIL CHAMPNEYS. 

Buckingham Street, Strand, 

November 22, 1910. 


SIR,—From your leading article of ¡November 18 I am 
glad to learn that at last it is beginning to be clearly recog- 
nised that architecture and surveving are two different 
callings, and require different qualifications. This seems [0 
me a step in the right direction. Tt architects be archi- 
tects and surveyors be surveyors. There is room and occu- 
pation for both, and the two callings should be kept distinct. 

As for registration, let the surveyors register.themselves if 
they please. For architects, when thus distinguished from 
surveyors, it is inapplicable. 

If the advocates of registration are as sincere as thev 
pretend in wishing to protect the public against bad work in 
building by unqualified. practitioners, let them establish an 
examination and certificate for all who build, whether archi- 
tect, surveyor, engineer, or builder. Such an examination 
would, of course, be confined to building construction, which 
can be dealt with legitimately in that way. But those who 

` talk of an examination in architecture and a diploma, which 
would issue a man hall-marked as an artist, simply show thev 
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do not understand what art is. Art can never be brought 
into the test of an examination. The merit of an artist can 
only be tested by the work he does. It is as impossible to 
protect the public in this way against bad architecture as it 
would be to guard against bad painting or bad sculpture. 

But I fear the protection of the public, which is put 
forward, is a mere pretence to cover the supposed advance- 
ment of the architect, a result from which neither the art of 
architecture nor the public would reap any advantage. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
THOMAS G. JACKSON. 
14, Buckingham Street, Strand. 


Dear 'SIR.—May we not well recall the fossilising effect of 
established rules and regulations. We have only to glance 
at Church history to see how human intelligence advances 
in spite of dogmas and leads to breaking away from much 
. that is still useful. If you make architecture a closed pro- 
fession you must formulate dogmas. Unless a man believe, 
he shall be everlastingly damned ; and good-bye to all progress 
when you have done that. The classic mind that makes a 
fetish of symmetry, conceives the shirt front, and then 
squeezes the plan behind it, will get into power and exclude 
the Gothic mind that would evolve elevations from plans 
and conditions. In other words, the formularist and the 
Nonconformist—the two schools of thought for ever at war, 
because antagonistic by nature. ‘Can it ever be to the benefit 
of man that either party should control the other? God 
forbid! 

Furthermore, it 15 essential to the welfare of the arts that 
man should use his own wits, to discover what is good and 
what is bad. When once you establish an authority of “hall 
markers,” the public gives up troubling to think for itself, 
and, like sheep, will clamber through any hole in any hedge 
made by any R.A. 

Is it not far better than the public should feel the respon- 
sibility of making a wise choice of an architect? Will it ever 
be able to appreciate our work as long as it is guided and 
fed with the spoon of conventional authority? It is surely as 
essential for man to choose his own art, as to choose his own 
religion. And all attempts to do it for him will destroy his 
interest and self-reliance, discouraging him from healthy 
enquiry into the arts. Besides, it is a bit of impudent 
arrogance to assume that only architects know what architec- 
ture should be. 

There must always be varying qualities of architects—the 
mercenary and materialistic, the spiritual and artistic, the 
half-cultured and the whole-cultured. Put what tests you 
like, and the smart man of tough nerve will wriggle in to the 
holy of holies. The more unprincipled he is the better 
chance he will have of cramming to suit the examiner. What 
a mockery such a test is! except only when applied to the 
very material rudiments of a handicraft. 

Trades unionism has been a fruitful power in lowering the 
standard of work. “Thou shalt not excel” is its command. 
А must have the same wage as B; although B is a far better 
workman. 

По we want this dead level of mediocrity in our profes- 
sion? The duffer, of course, does. He is the only one to 
profit by it. For my own part, I prefer to be subject to the 
law of the survival of the fittest. The latter leads to 
heaven, but the former to hell. 

Yours faithfully, 
| C. F. А. Voysey. 
23, York Place, Portman Square. 
November 22, 1910. 


SIR,—I was somewhat interested in your leader last week 
on above. and a good deal more interested to know that 
there is a society which seems to be moving to make 


the State force all people to join some body before they can 


practise architecture. | | 

I am a poor society-less humble person doing a bit of 
building. and I am beginning to think that I will call myself 
“builder” in future—it is a better name to the hot pollos. 
and means what it says. Up to date Т have employed 
gentlemen called contractors and builders to collect the 
materials and manage the business part ; but T. with the men 
thev have emploved, have constructed all the buildings that 
T have been entrusted with, as reallv I have considered that 
their appropriate construction. (independent of collecting 
materials and artisans, and paving them) was enough for me 
to do, but if T have to do the lot, T am quite willing, and 
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even if we still employ contractors, I reckon they must no 
longer usurp the name of builder. ‘The man who sculpts says 
| am a sculptor; the man who paints says, 1 am a painter 
(though 1 remember a young lady bragging she Was going to 
marry a painter, and a friend added, interrogatively, “and 
decorator’). Well! I will risk that, and, as 1 build, 1 will 
say I am a builder. Thank goodness! I shall then not be 
worried to join any Society, or Trade or Professional Union, 
and when this delightful Registration game is carried, I shall 
still be free to build! If I am an artist my work will be a 
work of art—more or less. 

Just one little item I should like answered: When all those 
wonderful gentlemen who still retain the name architect 
(derived from Greek or Roman origin) get Registered (easy 
way, by-the-bye, to acquire the coveted R.A. after their 
names!), how about the 499 buildings that are at present 
erected out of the soo without their aid? That's about the 
proportion, ] expect, taking the rows on rows of houses, etc., 
that are built throughout the kingdom. 

A plan on paper only represents an idea in a man’s head 
I suppose, and if anyone chooses to construct without the 
paper, is that architecting? or building? We want the 17th 
century Burton back again to settle that subtle question. Do 
these gentlemen—the would-be R.A.'s—suggest that the 
above 499 buildings must each have an R.A. as part of their 
prospective construction? That is the rub, and I want that 
answered. If in the affirmative, we know where we are, and 
I say, “get it!” The British public are as likely to grant 
it you and so enhance the cost of their domiciles as they are 
to give a bonus of 1o per cent. to every man that sells them 
a loaf of bread. If, on the other hand, the answer as to 
the construction of the 499 houses is “no,” then the R.A. is 
as useless as the idea is unfair, far-fetched and destructive of 
the traditions of the country, for a law would be passed for 
the benefit of only 1-5ooth part of the population. 

If art were obtainable by knowing a few rules and getting 
a bit of skill in manipulation, we should have the Millenniun, 
as everyone would do good work with the addition of that 
will-o’-the-wisp “Art.” But that is not the history of the 
creative power. It is a sort of thing that is not to be gauged 
by examinations or cross-examinations. The possessors of it 
from time to time immemorial have gone their own way— 
they train themselves to express what is natural to them—if 
they can create “beauty” (which is what is wanted, and 
nothing else), they will do it, and if they cannot, they will 
not, even if we train them for ever. The British public can 
take care of itself in its sentiment, and no amount of forcing 
it down their throats will suit them. Those gentlemen, up 
till now known as architects, are wanted to create “beauty,” 
and the British public will choose that for themselves, and 
always have. 

Now, if you are going to register the trade of the carpenter, 
bricklayer, and other trades that together form a building, 
go ahead and register every single other trade, including 
butcher, baker, and all the other hundreds, and one sees the 
utter impossibility and absurdity of it. 

The whole thing is a matter of sentiment. How many 
times has a man, bragging that ће is a “practical” man, ın 
the very next sentence commenced on what “he likes” and 
“doesn’t like," emphasised this? No soul is without senti- 
ment, and that is why evolution has gradually eliminated the 
business part of building from the creative or executive part, 
as all men feel there is something beyond the mere putting 
together of materials, and thev are willing to pay for the man, 
“the artist.” In the worst times I used to hear a request 
from the “practical man” to make it a bit “eye sweet.” | 

How often have people who come to me to build said: It 
is extraordinary we have to go to two people, an architect 
and a builder.” They don’t understand it. But they will 
when I carrv out my above-expressed determination, and say, 
“T am the builder, Mr. So-and-so is the contractor, to pay 
for materials and the wages of the artisans." Then if, m 
addition, there is any Act created they will get that for 
nothing. as they should. ‘Register your thousand-and-one 
trades, “if you can,” try and register your artist or architect, 


and Proteus-fashion he will become 
Your obedient Servant. | 
“6 A.,” Builder. 


------Ж---- 


AN important scheme for erecting a chemical laboratory for 
University College, at an estimated cost of £45,000. Was 
foreshadowed at a meeting of the St, Pancras Borough Coun: 
cil оп November q, | 
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NOTES. 


IR ASTON WEBB wrote the “Times” on the 18th 
inst. as follows:—SiR,—It seems obvious that the 
scheme published by Professor Pite in your issue 
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of the 17th inst. for completing the junction of the 
Mall with Trafalgar Square would accentuate the 
difference in alignment between the Mall and the 


Strand, while a glance at his plan will show that the view 
from the Mall through the present archways to the proposed 
new ones would be most distressing. It is unlikely that the 
additional accommodation over the archway would provide a 
rental, as suggested, sufficient to cover the cost of the land, 
and certainly nothing towards the cost of these second arch- 
ways and the disturbance to adjoining buildings. Having 
had this problem continually before me for some years in 
connection with the Mall improvements, I have long realised 
that there is here an opportunity, in the very centre of the 
Metropolis, for a great improvement, though not, in my 
opinion, on the lines of the professor’s proposal. 


PROFESSOR PiTE wrote the “Times” on the 17th inst., to 
suggest a circular court as an approach to Sir Aston Webb’s 
Mall entrance. Не said it should be pointed out that the 
demolition of three more houses on the southern side of 
Trafalgar Square in order to open the roadway leading into 
the park will not solve the architectural difficulties of the 
situation. Firstly, it will become apparent that the axis of 
the archway is not that of the Strand; secondly, flanks of 
buildings will be revealed that are strangely unsuitable, viz., 
the side elevation of Drummond’s Bank and the remainders 
of existing buildings on the opposite side; thirdly, the en- 
trance to the Processional Road will be through a gap in 
Trafalgar Square, without even such dignity as is afforded to 
Northumberland Avenue by great buildings. He claims, 
firstly, the completion of the circular court will enable the 
change of axis between the Mall and the Strand to take 
place scientrfically, instead of accidentally upon its centre ; 
secondly, the completion of the circular design will provide 
an architectural public place of unique treatment; thirdlv, 
the opportunity will be given for an expressive external facade 
to Trafalgar Square, as a vista from the Strand, with triple 
arches corresponding to those into the Mall. 


ON the 17th inst., Mr. У. H. Thomas, chairman of the 


Bridge House Estates Committee, at the Court of Common 
Council, said that the London County Council's letter, which 
had caused the trouble between them and the corporation, 
had since been tacitly withdrawn at a recent conference 
between them and representatives of the council. He under- 
stood the City's scheme was still condemned bv the Roval 
Institute of British Architects, whose idea was to open up 
the view of St. Paul's Cathedral. The committee con. 
sidered that suggestion impracticable, both for traffic reasons 
and having regard to the enormously increased cost which 
would be involved. The corporation were not disposed t^ 
build a new bridge simplv to get a fine view of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. The committee would procure the best archi- 
tectural advice which was available before sanctioning anv 
design for the new bridge. The threat of the Royal Institut: 
of British Architects to oppose the City's Bill in Parliame. ! 
had no terrors for the committee. At all events, the cor. 
poration and not the Institute were the custodians of the trust 
money from which the bridge would be built! ! 


“E, H. W.” writes the “Times”: The removal of Charing 
Cross Station (S. E. and C.R.) is as cogent as it is oppor- 
tune. That it is also quite practicable can easily be shown 
The removal of the termini both at Charing Cross and a 
Cannon Street has actuallv, indeed, been contemplated. Ti 
is no secret that the railwav authorities have within the last 
decade had the matter before them, and that their engineer, 
Sir Douglas Fox, was in favour of taking down both stations 
and of. building a new terminus in Lambeth. The question 
was, it is understood, raised afresh after the roof of Charing 
Cross ¡Station fell in, the plan being abandoned for the time 
purely on account of the too great cost of removal. But the 
point to be noted is that a scheme now advocated on grounds 
partly of good taste, partly—and intensely—of public con- 
venience, is also in harmony with the present-dav business re- 
quirements of the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway. 


Tue sale at the Gate House, Ingatestone, the residence of the 
late Mr. George Sherrin, on November 30 and following days, 
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should attract some of our readers. They should write for а 
catalogue to Mr. Fred Coverdale, High Street, Brentwood. 
Some nice pieces of old furniture are for sale. 


WE do not wonder that a third edition of Mr. Lewis F. Day’s 
“Alphabets Old and New” has been called for.* In the 
present edition many interesting alphabets of various periods 
have been added, and the number of inscriptions showing 
suggestive modifications of the letters, according to the pro- 
cesses of execution employed, has been materially increased. 
An index referring to the material, and giving, where possi- 
ble, the name of the designer, country of origin, and date of 
each example illustrated has been introduced, thus enabling 
the student to readily find the plates most likely to be of 
assistance to him. ‘The new edition contains 76 more alpha- 
bets than the first, and it may fairly be claimed that never 
before has such an extensive collection of the best examples 
of old and modern work been offered at so moderate a price. 
The interest of design in relation to materials is well illus- 
trated in Plates 200, 199, and 126, and in Fig. 28, where 
suitabilty to needlework, beaten metal-work, lace and mosaic 
is graphically realised. The only thing we imagine is per- 
haps not as adequately rendered as it might be is the 
charming lettering on 18th-century tombstones. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland was held at 31, South Frederick Street, Dublin, on 
Wednesday, November 16, for the election of President and 
Vice-President. The President, Mr. Е. Batchelor, 
F.R.I.B.A., was in the chair. There were also present: — 
Messrs. S. Stirling, E. H. Morris, L. E. H. Deane, J. H. 
Webb, G. P. Sheridan, P. J. Lynch, Charles H. Mitchell, 
Harry АШ егу, Е. B. Craig, L. O'Callaghan, F. Hayes, 
G. L. O’Connor, F. Shaw, 5. Martin Ashlin, A. Е. Murray, 
A. G. С. Millar, and С. A. Owen, hon. secretary. The 
scrutineers, Mr. L. E. H. Deane and Mr. Robert Stirling, 
having handed in their report, the President declared Mr. 
A. F. Murray, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen, 
F.R.I.A.I., duly elected as President and Vice-President for 
the next three years. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the council of the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland was held at 31, South Frederick 
Street, ‘Dublin, on Monday, November 21. The President, 
Mr. F. Batchelor, F.R.I.B.A., was in the chair, and there 
were also present: Messrs. C. H. Ashworth, F. Hicks, F. 
Hayes, R. Caulfeild Orpen, James H. Webb, A. G. C. 
Millar, L. O’Callaghan, H. Allberry, A. E. Murray, and 
C. A. Owen, hon. secretary. A large amount of 
correspondence was dealt with. The report of the Publica- 
tion Committee was read and approved, and a special vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. В. Caulfeild Orpen and Mr. H. 
Allberry for their services in connection with the Institute 
“ Journal.” 


ON the 16th inst. the new premises of the Society of Archi- 
tects were formally opened, when a large company accepted 
the invitation of the President, Mr. George E. Bond, and 
the Council to a conversazione, and among those present were 
Mr. A. W. S. Cross, Mr. G. Hubbard, Mr. MacAlister, Mr. 
L. Stokes, P.R.LB.A., Colonel Leslie, Alderman Davies 
(Chester), Mr. G. W. Middleton, Mr. E. J. Partridge, Mr. 
A. E. Pridmore, Mr. S. Sadgrove, Mr. P. Tubbs, Mr. C. 
McArthur Butler (secretary), and many ladies. During the . 
evening a programme of music was given by Miss Dorothy 
Eales, Miss Hilda Campbell, Mr. Harry Jackson, Mr. 
Reginald Groome, and Mr. J. W. Ivimey. 


Mr. JAMES B. Dunn, F.R.I.B.A., president, occupied the 
chair at the first meeting for the session of Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association, on the 16th inst., in the rooms, 17, 
George Street. He delivered the inaugural address, and 
dealt with “The Training of an:Architect.” Mr. Dunn made 
incidental allusion to the new Usher Hall. The proposed 
setting of the Usher Hall could not, he said, be looked upon 
as a success. The site selected was not of the best, and the 
sum allowed was insufficient to provide a building of the first 
public importance. Many fine designs of monumental 
character were cast aside on account of excessive cost, and 
very rightlv so, but one regretted the parsimony of the muni- 
cipality for such a scheme. How differently would our 
French neighbours have tackled such an opportunity. One 
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could only regret another chance lost of beautifying the city 
and making the new hall the centre of a group of buildings 
which might have been erected at a later date. Mr. Dunn 
sketched the education of the architects twenty to thirty vears 
ago, and compared it with the facilities now offered to the 
young architectural student by means of technical and archi- 
tectural schools. The training offered to architectural 
students in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, and the methods 
of study adopted there were briefly descnbed, together with 
the modern methods of training in the leading architectural 
schools in America, which he showed were more or less 
founded on those of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The 
advantage of systematic training and the great value of 
draughtsmanship to an architect were emphasised, but at 
the same time the lecturer noted the many masterpieces of 
architecture which were erected by men who were master 
craftsmen, and were comparatively poor draughtsmen. 


THE first meeting of the Liverpool] Housing Committee since 
the elections was held on the 18th inst. Colonel Kyffin- 
Taylor, in taking the chair, said he appreciated very much 
indeed that renewal of their confidence in him. There was 
still plenty of work before them. They would have some 
new schemes put before them, and he hoped they would 
shortly ask the survevor to prepare plans for those schemes. 
In the past their schemes had been more or less concen- 
trated. Probably before long they would be asked to con- 
sider schemes in new quarters of the сиу. They had to 
remember that there were still at least 3,500 insanitary houses 
vet to deal with. Whenever they asked the surveyor to begin 
a scheme it usually took five years to carry it out. They 
knew that their last schemes took five years to complete, 
therefore he was going to ask the committee to consider the 
new schemes at the earliest opportunity. When thev got the 
“keel” laid down they would hope to launch the scheme within 
at least five vears. Не would like to remind them that last 
vear the Sutton Trustees came forward with а certam рго- 
posal. He could not quite make out how that proposal had 
fallen through. He was rather concerned with the fact that, 
when a body of trustees, representing the estate of a philan- 
thropist, amounting to something like 42,000,000, came for- 
ward and suggested—as the Sutton Trustees did—that they 
were prepared to build for the Housing Committee, they 
(the committee) had, perhaps, not done all they could to 
encourage them. Those trustees were prepared to buy the 
land and to build houses. ¡He would ask the committee to 
permit either the town clerk or the survevor to communicate 
again with those trustees, in order to see if they could not ask 
them to go on with the schemes they intended. 


CANON RHODES BRISTOW writes the “Times,” in reference 
to the skill of the late Mr. La Farge, the American artist, in 
the production of stained glass, that a very remarkable speci- 
men of his work is in the chapel of St. John the Divine in 
Southwark Cathedral, London Bridge. 


On the 16th inst., the Improvement Committee's recommen- 
dation for the reconstruction of Lambeth Bridge was rejected 
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AT a dinner at the Holborn Restaurant, in honour of Mr. 
Henry Vivian, M.P., on his return from Canada, Mr. Burns, 
in proposing the toast of the evening, said that few move- 
ments in our time had made greater progress than housing 
and town planning had done in the last few vears. The 
Housing and ‘Town Planning Act was but the beginning, the 
premonition of better things. Thirty local authorities were 
already taking practical measures for town planning schemes ; 
others, more than thirtv, were taking preliminary action апі] 
dist ‘sing wavs and means, and others were looking ahead. 
He was glad to say that in the last eight or nine months 
the signs of activity to make use of it were one of the most 
extraordinary features that he knew. 
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ADDITIONS and alterations have been carried out at Bethesda 
Free Church, Victoria ‘Road, South Shields, including new 
entrance porch and gallery to the church, and the rebuilding 
of the Sunday School. ‘Messrs. William Wilson and Sons, of 
Brunswick Street, South Shields, were the contractors, and 
Henry Grieves, A.R.I.B.A., Albany Chambers, | South 
Shields, the architect. 
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AN OLD COTTAGE ENLARGED, 


(See Illustration.) 


HERE are very many old cottages in the country which 
have enough interest and stability to make it possible 
to preserve their charm, with just so much addition 

and improvement as will link on their life to our own time 
and use; and if the new work be added in sympathy with 
the old, a result may be obtained which combines the pleasur- 
able aspect and tradition of old times with all the best 
qualities of comfort and convenience which the modern home 
can provide. No entirely new house can quite realise the 
charm of some of these partly-reconstructed old buildings, 
especially where the feeling of the old work is carefully fol. 
lowered in the new, and a yood share of the beauties of time 
and tone are well preserved. 

At Nalderswood, though the additions are considerable, 
enough of the old has been left to leave no doubt as to its 
being a genuine old cottage enlarged, and the tone of the 
old wall tiling, the remains of half-timber work, and the 
low proportions of the original building so dominate the 
whole result that one feels here is the traditional life of the 
old English cottage, carried forward so as to form a con- 
tinuous link with the past, whilst adding in a very real way 
to the value of a modern residence. АП the benefits of good 
sanitary arrangements, convenient and comfortable disposi- 
tion of rooms and offices, full provision of warmth, ventila- 
tion, light and air, come into the modern life of a genuine 
bit of old cottage architecture, which, despite its picturesque 
charm, was once damp, dark, and uncomfortable. One only 
wonders that old cottages which have enough about them 
worth preserving are not at a great premium, and more 
largely drawn upon for modern homes than they are. 

There was nothing of any exceptional value about this 
Nalderswood cottage, but that it was a charming old cottage 
with some delightful texture and colour in the old tiling, a 
little bit of half-timber work, and a low-browed parlour, with 
quaint ingle-nook. The old cart-shed and barn were actually 
the most delightful things about the place, and still remain, 
an object-lesson of good proportion and beautiful tone and 
colour. The main roof was actually covered with corrugated- 
iron, and a white brick addition had been erected, which 
has, perhaps, never been surpassed for its effects! Ош 
sketch tells what this was with its flat slate roof and win- 
dows of varving height, and one unvarving terror. А tall 
man with a high hat touched the hall ceiling, and so the 
hall was carried up through two storeys with a high mullioned 
window to light it, and with the old timber construction о! 
the walls cleaned and exposed. Instead of trying to make a 
small hall large, the architect placed in it a convenient and 
picturesque oak staircase, with a gallery leading to the further 
rooms, and this still leaves а cosy fireside corner. It 25 m- 
teresting to note how conveniently the plan may come in the 
evolution of an old cottage like this, and how that many 
new buildings, having no fixed conditions to work to, so 
often miss the charm of these altered and extended buildings. 

The work has been excellently carried out by the builder. 
Mr. J. J. Pink, of Merstham and Horley, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of the architects, W. Rupert 
Davison and Francis Head, of 6, Duke Street, Adelphi, the 
authors of the Tdeal House at Olympia this vear. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Drawings by D. J. CHISHOLM. 
Ме. CHISHOLM has distinguished himself by some of the most 
delightful pencil drawings that have been seen at the Insti- 
tute competitions, and we have pleasure in reproducing two 
of them here. 


NALDERSWOOD, REIGATE. 
W. Rupert Davison and FRANCIS Heap, Architects. 
------Ж------ 


THE Kent County Council, on the 16th inst., decided to erect 
new county offices close to the Assize Courts at Maidstone al 
an estimated cost of £50,000. 


NOVEMBER 25, 
ST. PAUL’S AND THE PROPOSED 
TRAMWAY. 


1910) 


HE following appeared in the ` Times. "—51R,—Quite 
recently the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's had to 
take vigorous action against the proposed L.C.C. 
sewer scheme, when the Council, generously recognising the 
danger, withdrew their scheme. It now seems that similar 
action may again be necessary with all the attendant expense, 
if this protest, which I now enter on behalf of the Dean and 
Chapter, is not strenuously supported by a very general 
opinion emphatically expressed. That the scheme of the 
new bridge is zsthetically wrong there is little doubt; but, 
while personally I am in sympathy with the views expressed 
at the Royal Institute by the President at the last meeting, 
mv reason for raising objection to the scheme at the moment 
is based on a different ground, viz., that it involves a 
subterranean tramway in the close vicinity of the Cathedral. 
| desire to point out that the foundations of St. Paul's are 
verv close to the surface of the ground, varying from oft. бт. 
to тон. 6in., and (as the recent commission reporting on the 
condition of the Cathedral showed) that any excavation taken 
below that level in contiguity would prove very dangerous. 
The late Mr. Penrose also pointed this out in 18go. 

When it is considered that the proposed tram subway would 
come within 7oft. of the east end of the structure, there is 
no wonder that the Dean and Chapter feel nervous about 
the possible result. 

Although the matter of the bridge has been before the 
public for some time, little definite information has been 
forthcoming, and in spite of the fact that I have done my 
best to get full and definite details I have signally failed, and 
the information at my command is entirely derived from the 
daily Press. 

On the ground that the scheme mav seriously damage the 
Cathedral of the metropolis, I ask the L.C.C. to postpone 
their decision until the matter has been thoroughly discussed. 

Yours faithfullv, 
MERVYN MACARTNEY. 

55. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 

November 18. 
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MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


N Wednesdav last, the 16th inst., at a sessional Papers 
meeting of the society, Mr. Herbert L. North, B.A., 
read a Paper on " Some Aspects of the English Tradi- 

tion in Building." Tradition in building, Mr. North said, 
was the accumulation of experience in producing a balance 
between the purpose of the building, the time or money 
expended upon it, and the nature of the materials used. So 
there is an unbroken line of advance from the primitive 
wattle buildings of our ancestors to Westminster Abbey, or 
the well-nigh perfect stone cottages of the Cotswolds. 
Architecture in the Middle Ages, as the literature of the 
period shows, excited much greater influence than to-day. 
He asked, “¡How was it that the public care so little about 
architecture?” Was it not because the chain of tradition was 
broken, and the foreign craftsmen and the paper architect 
have grafted on an exotic branch which has borne bitter 
fruit? The Renaissance was at first a stimulating influence, 
but when the great lights had departed, it became more 
pompous and pedantic, and, the greatest sin of all, it killed 
the English love of colour. ‘Then there was the paper archi- 
tect. Architecture has become an individual matter, not a 
matter of almost national universality, and this he suggested 
was why we had lost the public interest. We have one 
fashion after another. In the course of one generation we 
have gone through the whole architectural gamut. How 
great a force we should be if our work sprang from our 
English traditional tree, if we worked on the same practical 
and truthful svstem again, a system of infinite elasticity, with 
the widest scope for genius. 
North thought that as reinforced concrete took the place of 
older material, some new treatment would be required, but 
for smaller buildings in the country he advocated traditional 
materials and methods. He instanced several aspects of the 
treatment of roofs, dormers, partitions, ceilings, etc. Old 
roofs were generally about 20ft. span, dormers were placed 
at least half way up the slope. The most successful pitches 
were 50 to 55 degrees, and where a roof was continued 
downwards at a smaller pitch, the lengths of the two sections 
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should be approximately equal. ‘The traditional treatment of 
partitions, stud and panel, or stud and plaster, were little 
more expensive than the Georgian lath and plaster partition, 
and far more desirable, and the old beamed ceilings were 
much more interesting than an expanse of white plaster. . 
Touching church work, the best point at which we should 
take up tradition was the 13th century. Later styles had 
less possibility of expansion. Several members took part in 
the discussion which followed. Мг. Phil. Baker spoke of 
Mr. North’s work, and thought it always looked at home with 
the English landscape. ‘The president, Mr. P. S. Worthing- 
ton, thought that tradition served its most useful purpose 
when we had in our study steeped ourselves in it, and it 
became part of us, and came out naturally in our work, 
rather than when traditional features or methods were 
definitely copied. He regarded the Renaissance as the 
natural outcome of the life of the period. 


*—— 


SOUTH WALES COTTAGE EXHIBITION 
AWARD. 


5 | УНЕ following is the substance of the assessor’s award :— 


Crass A (maximum cost, £202). 
Gold medal, Exhibits 10, 11, and 12. 


Cost, including builders’ profits and architect's fees, 
4195 6s. 8d. Architect, E. C. P. Monson, F.R.I.B.A., 
London; builders, Messrs. Spencer, Santo and Co., Ltd., 
London. 

Crass B (maximum cost, 4231). | 
Gold medals, bracketed equal Exhibits 16 and Exhibits 5 
and 6. 


Exhibit 16 cost, including builders’ profits and architects’ 
fees, £231. Architects, Messrs. Pepler and Allen, Swansea 
and London ; builders, Messrs. Spencer, Santo and Co., Ltd., 
London. Exhibits 5 and 6 cost, including builders’ profits 
and architect's fees, £231. Architect, Charles T. Ruthen, 
Swansea; builders, Messrs. Lloyd Brothers, Swansea. 


Crass C (maximum cost, £260). 
Gold medal, Exhibits 18 and 19. 


Cost, including builders’ profits and architect’s fees, £259 
17s. 6d. Architect, Charles T. Ruthen, Swansea ; builders, 
Messrs. Llovd Brothers, Swansea. 


Silver medal, Exhibits 2 and 3. 


Cost, including builders’ profits and architect's fees, 7,259 
175. 64. Architect, Charles T. Ruthen, Swansea; builders, 
Messrs. Lloyd Brothers, Swansea. 

Bronze medal, Exhibit 14. 


Cost, including builders’ profits and architects’ fees, £260. 
Architects, Messrs. Pepler and Allen, Swansea and London ; 
builders, Messrs. Dawson and Jones, Forest Fach, Shefheld 


and Huddersfield. 


CLass D (maximum cost, £350). 
Gold medal, Exhibits 8 and 9. 


Cost, including builders! profits and architect's fees, 
£336. Architect, P. Morley Horder, F.R.I.B.A., London; 
builders, Messrs. Spencer, Santo and Co., Ltd., London. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. BEDFORD TYLOR, Bournville. 
GEOFFREY Lucas, Е.К.Г.В.А., London. 
GEORGE BELL, A.M.I.C.E., Swansea. 
W. MILLER, Swansea. 


* 


THE new Council Schools at ‘Torpoint were opened on 
November roth. The schools have heen erected on a 
pleasant site overlooking the Hamoaze, and will accommodate 
192 boys, 192 girls, and 180 infants, a total of 564. The 
cost of the new buildings, including the land, is, about 
£;6,000. Built of brick, with limestone facings, the schools 
are finely lighted by means of large windows, whilst admir- 
able heating and ventilation arrangements have been made. 
The architect is Mr. B. C. Andrew, of St. Austell, the con- 
5 Mr. У. В. Bennett, and the clerk of works Mr. В. 
Tiddy. 
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TOWN PLANNING FOR SCOTLAND. 


there is an esential difference between the groundwork 

of town planning schemes in Scotland as compared to 
England. ‘there is the difference in the system of land 
tenure, but this is not so great as it appears, and is capable 
of easy adjustment. The greatest difference is in the class 
and quality of building, and consequently in the widths of 
Streets and the necessary provision for a larger population on 
the net building area. This indirectly affects the question 
of tenure and cost of land, but it is not the 
tenure and cost themselves that constitute the primary 
difference, which is that the people of Scotland have shown 
a preference for or have become influenced in acquiring the 
habit of living in block dwellings in the larger cities. The 
rigours of their climate have also demanded a more solid and 
permanent system of construction than is permissible or pre- 
valent in England. Further, thev have not such extravagant 
notions of house-room, and whereas the well.to-do artisan 
or the clerk or assistant schoolmaster in England requires 
his separate five-roomed cottage, a family earning a similar 
income in Scotland is content with three rooms in a tenement 
block. Probably the capital cost of the three rooms will be 
as great as that of the five-roomed cottage in England, for 
the Scottish construction is more substantial and durable, aud 
the streets fronting on the houses are wider and more expen- 
sive. 

Briefly stated, town planning in Scotland has to deal, for 
the present at least, with the concentrated building develop- 
ment to which her people have become accustomed, ах 
opposed to the more widespread svstem in English cities. 
Scottish. towns compare more with the German than with 
the English, and the wide town-planning streets of Cologne 
and Dusseldorf are more practicable and adaptable to 
Scottish than English conditions. It is said that the English 
conditions are more healthv, and perhaps in the less bracing 
climate of the south they have advantages not to be despised. 
But they have also the disadvantages of costing more for 
municipal development owing to the increased length of 
roads, water mains, and sewers, to the greater cost of travel. 
and to the wider separation of the homes from the public 
parks and educational and social facilities, than in cities 
where houses are built closer together. There is ample 
evidence of this in the high rates of English towns and the 
extensive system of human transportation that has to be pro- 
vided from the sparsely populated suburbs to the business 
centres. 

What are the directions in which we can apply the Town 
Planning Act to suit our conditions? We can take a more 
comprehensive view of the laving out of our cities and towns, 
and consider their relation to adjacent populous districts. 
Having done that, we can formulate schemes for providing 
at some future date connecting highways of suitable width 
for through traffic, lines of main drainage, provision of open 
spaces for our prospective rather than for our immediate 
population, and preservation of апу natural or historic 
features that might subsequently be endangered by building 
development. Scotland, and particularly Mid- Lothian, 
possesses some of the finest highways in the world, but there 
may be sections of roads where provision should be made for 
ultimate widening when the occasion demands. “There may 
be districts also where the authoritv and the owners can agree 
to limit the class of building to a particular kind with a view 
to preserving the amenity of these districts. ‘This 16 particu- 
larly worth consideration in the neighbourhood of our public 
parks, round the base of such natural features as Corstor- 
phine Hill, and along what is left us of the foreshore of the 
Forth. 

Wider main roads can be arranged by negotiation between 
authorities and owners without loss to either side, under a 
give-and-take arrangement by which short roads leading to 
residential areas тау be allowed to be of narrow width. To 
take a possible case, let us assume that the land between 
Queensferry Road and Murrayfield along the base of Corstor- 
phine Hill by Craigcrook and Ravelston сате to be 
developed. It would be important to have a main connecting 
link between the Glasgow and Queensferry Roads, probably 
not less than 8oft. wide. The land for this width and the 
extra cost of construction could be entirely met bv allowing 
the owners of the adjacent land to make 3oft. to 4oft. streets 
instead of the standard width of soft. or 6oft. leading to 
their villa residences, and even in some cases to permit 2oft.- 


L is in regard to the average town planning scheme that 
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carriage drives to a-few houses, where, as in this case, no 
through traffic would be possible or permissible—for the 
roads running westward from the main thoroughfare could 
not provide through connection owing to the АШ. The ex- 
travagance of the present method of insisting on wide streets 
in all cases was exemplified a few vears ago when the Heriot 
Trust developed the estate of Wester Coates, which is prac- 
tically a cul-de-sac between Murrayfield Road and the steep 
slopes of the Water of Leith. | Although, the streets con- 
structed on this area could only lead to the few private 
residences erected on the site, they had to be made of the 
same width as the average mam thoroughfare connecting two 
crowded districts. This is a policy of sheer waste, rendered 
necessary under a system of by-laws, but capable of being 
avoided under a town-planning scheme.— The Scotsman.” 
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POMPEII. 


DISCOVERY has recently been made in the immediate 
A vicinity of Pompeii which promises to be a memorable 
event In the story of our acquisition of knowledge con- 
cerning the history of ancient art. Last year some excava- 
tions undertaken in accordance with the Italian law of 1902 
upon a farm close to the Porta Ercolese suddenly assumed 
importance because they disclosed the remains of a 
magnificent mansion, containing more than twenty rooms, in 
addition to the usual Roman open-air courts and enclosed 
gardens known to all students of Pompeiian domestic archi- 
tecture. Upon the resumption of work this season, including 
the removal of the covering of volcanic débris to a sufficient 
depth to reveal the interior walls of the villa, the investigation 
proved to be of special importance, for the decorative fresco 
paintings adorning the rooms were found, the “Evening 
Standard” states, to possess a new character in ancient tech- 
nique, being painted so as to imitate successfully sculpture, 
both in low and high relief. Tourists will remember that 
both at Antwerp and at Brussels, as well as elsewhere, there 
are similar pictorial tours de force by Netherlands artists, but 
here in Campania, as so frequentlv in other old sites of 
civilisation, we find evidence that there is nothing really new 
in artistic execution. It was to be anticipated that the finest 
houses for persons connected with Pompeii would have been 
erected without the walls of that crowded little city, in which 
the summer heat must have been stifling, and where many 
vicious characters dwelt. The better classes, therefore, built 
their homes in the suburbs, and artists of the greatest skill 
were emploved in their decoration. In the house just dis- 
covered there are a few examples in which the artists have 
successfully endeavoured to imitate architectural features, 
producing the precise effect of architectonic perspective. In 
one of these, two Jonic columns with their bases supported 
upon a projecting ledge at the foot of a wall appear (even 
in photographs of the fresco) absolutely as if standing quite 
detached from the surface in their rear. Still more effective, 
although a representation of a smaller feature of a building. 
is the painting of a double door, the upper third of which 
is occupied by a “grille.” The interstices of this are so 
shaded as to appear as true perforations. Dr. Breccia, of 
Alexandria, has pointed out that the design of these doors 
is almost identical with the actual portals of an ancient tomb 
discovered bv him at Chatbv, near Ramleh. This is not 
surprising, because much of the ornamental silver ware from 
the ¿Bosco Reale Villa, farther ахау from Pompeii, was of 
Alexandrian decorative stvle. 

The frescoes containing imitations of ancient sculptures 
are more numerous than the architectural ones. The earliest 
to be uncovered showed two Bacchantes in gauze-like 
drapery, as in some modern Italian work. Two other 
tableaux show Bacchus and Silenus attended by satyrs. 
Another represents a priestess, whose statue rests upon 4 
marble block with slightly overhanging cap and projecting 
base. The four recessed sides of this are carved in relief. 
and appear so in the fresco. ‘The statue is shown as if stand- 
ing in a Pompeian room, placed close up against the decorated 
wall. The artist appears deliberately to have placed the 
effigy of the priestess in a difficult position as regards shad- 
ing, SO as to increase his achievement in reproducing the 
effect of sculpture. А similar position has been adopted 
for a vouthful dancing faun, the painting being equally 
Suggestive of sculpture. In all these frescoes almost the 
entire panel surface is occupied by a central figure, but in 
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‘the next to be mentioned, which, unfortunately, is much dis- 
figured, we have a religious ceremony with several personages, 
perhaps an offering to a somewhat buxom Ceres. 

The supreme importance of all these paintings culminates 
around a series of some nine tableaux, apparently reproduc- 
ing a grandiose sculptural conception ; pernaps some lengthy 
bas-relief of whose existence we have never heard, similar 
to the long-forgotten sculptures of the Ara Pacis at Rome, 
or it may be that the painter has woven into a connected 
series of tableaux several groups by various sculptors. In 
this case, these copies of them will be still more precious as 
restoring to us works now for ever lost. One of the scenes 
shows a family of father, mother, and son, the last reading 
from a roll, and a domestic bearing away a crown of olives 
in a patera towards a priestess who is making a libation. 

This offering may be connected with the further scene, 
which occupies several tableaux, and depicts in initiation by 
flagellation of female hierophants into the Dionysian 
mysteries, or perhaps of novitiates for the priestess-ship. 
In this series the climax of art is reached in a painting re- 
presenting a beautiful woman nude to the waist, whose robe 
indicates her wealth, stooping down to receive the stripes. 
She bows her head upon the Јар of a dressed female friend 
seated on a stool, who, whilst caressing her head with one 
hand, gazes with a look almost of terror at the descending 
blow, and apparently appeals verbally to the executant to be 
more gentle. Close by another female dances as a 
Bacchante and plays the cotales, or castanets. Her back is 
to the spectator, and the pose and action of the figure are 
superb. It is upon these two, the recumbent and the erect 
figure, which may be termed the central ones of the composi- 
tion, that the artist has lavished his greatest effort, and this 
picture will ever remain one of the masterpieces of Roman 
painting. | кеп f 

In a final tableau is shown one of the initiated. This 
catechumen, seated upon a tripod dais, is arranging her hair, 
guided by a mirror, which Cupid himself holds before her 
face. Another female, beautifully apparelled, 15 seated. 
apparently at the exit door of the sanctuary, perhaps to hand 
some symbolic memento or gift from the god to be bestowed 
upon each of the initiated upon leaving.—“ Telegraph.” 
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SCOTTISH ARCHITECTURE, 


T NDER the auspices of the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land Centre of the Franco-Scottish Society, Mr. 
Alexander N. Paterson, F.R.I.B.A., delivered. a 

lecture in the Botany Class-room, Glasgow University, on 
the 21st inst., on “The French Influence on Scottish Archi- 
tecture.” Mr. J. J. Spence presided. | 

Mr. Paterson said that signs of French influence on Scot- 

tish architecture existed, although of less importance and at 
a later date than might have been expected. Тһе cause of 
this was that there was no indigenous Scottish art, with the 
exception of early Celtic work, until the 15th century. The 
essentials to the production of a national stvle were wealth, 
. peace, leisure, a measure of civilisation and culture, and 
with these a national entity—those not singly but in combina- 
tion over a considerable period. Ап analysis of Scottish 
history from the 12th century to the 15th century showed 
how such conditions were fulfilled for the first time in some 
measure in these later times, so that while тапу fine build- 
ings were erected during earlier periods, there was no 
material difference between them and the contemporaneous 
Norman and Gothic work in England. Consequently there 
was no evidence of French influence resulting from the 
“amitie et bionveillance” of the earlier centuries, or from 
repeatedlv renewed treaties and frequent intercourse during 
the 13th and 14th centuries. АП building during the Middle 
Ages was towards one or two ends—ecclesiastical or military 
—a brief survey of the former in France, England, and Scot- 
land showing affinity of development in all these up to the 
close of the 14th century. The rsth century brought diver- 
gence, perpendicular style in England, flambovant in France, 


while in Scotland there was a special development, 
Anglo-Norman in origin, Scottish in character апа 
Sentiment, with French influence shown in various 
directions. An analysis of the Scottish work in 


question was given, with illustrations from such build. 
1105, among others, as St. Machar's Cathedral and King’s 
College Chapel, Aberdeen; Paisley Abbey, Cathedrals of 


Glasgow, Dunkeld, and lona; churches of Haddington, 
Perth, St. Monance, and later Fifeshire examples. There 
was historical and documentary evidence of French assist- 
ance at this. period, such as the King’s master masons, the 
inscription of John Morow at Melrose, “born in Parysse сет- 
tanly, and the work attributed to him there and elsewhere 
throughout Scotland. ‘The Reformation and consequent stop- 
page of church building saw the art of the Scottish designer 
and builder transferred to another channel—that of the 
house. A description of this country's domestic architecture 
from the 14th century to the 17th century was given, show- 
ing its indigenous origin and growth till тома 5 the end of 
the rsth century. The military architecture of Western 
Europe, with the adoption of the fortress tvpe in later houses 
in France and Scotland, and its abandonment in England, 
was afterwards touched upon. ‘The peel tower was the root 
idea of the Scottish house, with such developments in plan 
and design as salient wings in plan, crow-stepped gables and 
chimney-stalks, angle turrets, corbelling, and dormer win- 
dows. The close analogy in growth, expansion, and disuse 
of the “Scottis toung” and domestic style of architecture was 
described, and the lecturer afterwards dealt with the late 
introduction of the Renaissance element, at first in the Royal 
Palaces of Falkland, Stirling, and Linlithgow, under James 
V., on his marriage with Madeleine, daughter of Francis I., 
sponsor of the “ Francois Premier” style in France, and after- 
wards in the details of many houses of the 17th century. 
Towards the close of that century the change affected the 
arrangement in plan and mass, as in Heriot's Hospital, 
Drumlanrig, and others. In conclusion, Mr. Paterson spoke 
of the disuse in the 18th century of the “Scottis toung” and 
house type under Sir William Kinross and tne elder Adam, 
and the revival due to the influence of Sir Walter Scott and 
others writers of the older manner in recent times. 

The lecture was illustrated by over one hundred lantern 
slides. 
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LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY’S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


SHOULD like to begin my address to vou to-night by 
saying how much our society appreciates the untiring 
work which our late president has devoted to its 

interests. A few words of appreciation also are due to the 
unfailing courtesy and tact with which our late secretary 
conducted our affairs. Mr. Kirk gave up, without com- 
plaint, a considerable portion of his time for a long period 
to the work, and he has trained up his successor to fill his 
position, Our society has alwavs been particularlv fortunate 
in its secretaries, and in Mr. Ralph Thorp, the son of its 
lirst secretary, we have a man who, if I may say so without 
offence, seems to have been “bred to the job." As every 
one who has seen anything of the working of the society 
knows, it is upon the shoulders of the secretary that the 
whole of the labour and responsibility falls. I do not pro- 
pose to add to the sadness of his burden by addressing vou 
at any great length to-night. He, at least, is obliged to 
sit out my remarks, but with the rest of you it is entirelv 
optional. ‘There was a custom in Medieval Rome whereby 
a certain section of the citizens were obliged on Holy Thurs- 
day to attend a sermon which was preached for their edifica- 
tion by a bishop especially appointed for that purpose. Our. 
society also has its Holy Thursday, when the person whom 
you are good enough from time to time to appoint has the 
privilege of preaching you a sermon. Without being 
marshalled in the city square, and obliged to attend, vou 
do accord of vour own free will, and not from compulsion, 
as in times past, a silent and, more or less, respectful hear- 
ing to the views of vour president for the time being, on 
matters of current architectural interests and ethics. Your 
president has, therefore, for at least once in his life, the 
privilege of speaking as though from a pupit, without the 
fear of immediate, or, at апу rate, audible contradiction. 
That this privilege has been thoroughly appreciated in the 
past, one has only to look through previous presidential 
addresses to realise. Indeed, our interests and ethics have 
been so well handled by past presidents that it almost seems 
that there is nothing new to say. Here, however, the 
advantage of the sermon comes in, for most of the 
things said in sermons are not new, and some of the new 
things are not true. I shall try to confine myself to the 
truth, and therefore vou will not expect much that is new. 
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And first with regard to our own society, I can imagine, 
even if I have not actually heard, the reply of a young 
architect on being asked to join: * What good is the society 
to me?” Let us answer that question. It 1s an old common- 
place, but none the less true, that union is strength. This 
commonplace truth has been acted upon by all trades and 
professions except, I believe, that of domestic servants, with 
the result that every trade is in a position to-day to assert 
its rights and to resist abuses to which, without that union, 
it would be a prey. Our society is federated with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and thus forms a branch of 
the official guardian of the architect’s interests in this 
country. The long controversy which has been waged round 
the question of registration seems now to be dying down in 
the very general recognition ot the fact that the legal regis- 
tration of architects will be to the benefit of the profession, 
and also of the art which we practise. By loyal member- 
ship of our local society the hands of the Institute are 
strengthened, and the time that must necessarily elapse 
before the goal is reached will be appreciably shortened. 
Corporate unity will never supply the place of individual 
character and energy, a fact sometimes lost sight of by trades 
unions, but individual capacity cannot attain its full develop- 
ment in a position of isolation. Our society affords oppor- 
tunities for architects to know one another better: we can 
discuss our several difficulties, aspirations and beliefs, and 
thus create a saner and healthier atmosphere than is to be 
obtained in an attitude of aloofness. Our lectures give us 
the opportunity—not always sufficiently appreciated—of 
hearing the opinions of experts upon the manifold aspects 
of our art. Our new rooms, far more centrally situated, in 
the Leeds Institute, have been made attractive by the secre- 
tary and Mr. Procter, who have hung upon the walls water- 
colour drawmgs and sketches which have been generously 
given by their authors, all members of our society. And it 
is hoped that these rooms will long prove to be a common 
meeting-place for all the members of the society upon a foot- 
ing of cheerful and friendly equality. The council watches 
carefully over the interests of all members, and endeavours 
to advance the position and prestige of the profession in the 
province which it serves. Such are some of the reasons why 
every young architect within our area should join the society. 
Instead of his question, “What good is the Society to те?” 
he will ask himself “What good am I to the Society?” and 
he will proceed to answer that question by unselfish personal 
service to the society, thereby advancing the interests of 
the art he professes, and incidentally making himself a more 
useful member of the community. 

The council of the society has formed during the past 
vear a Town Planning Act Consultative Committee, with Mr. 
H. Ascough Chapman as its secretary. It is hoped that this 
committee will prove of value in the discussions of schemes 
which may from time to time be brought forward under this 
Act. The controversy which raged round the Act whilst it 
was still a Bill has now vanished, and friends and opponents 
alike are agreed in the endeavours to make the Act work- 
able and efficacious. The best argument in favour of the 
Town Planning Act which exists is our West Riding towns 
themselves, which, from industrial villages, " without form 
and void,” have been allowed to expand anyhow without 
thought of the future, or, at any rate, without the statutory 
power to make that thought operative. A hundred and fifty 
vears ago the author of perhaps the finest poem of the 18th 
century, the “Elegy written in a Country Churchyard,” 
wrote to a friend that, after a long and enthusiastic day spent 
at Kirkstall Abbev. “he lav that night in Leeds, a smoky, 
ugly, busy town.” Gray's description still holds good to-day. 


Leeds is still a smokv, and, therefore, an ugly town, and, so 


Jong as our buildings take upon themselves within а уеаг 
after erection, а permanent coating of dismal black, it 
is almost unreasonable that the public should be expected 
to pav for good architecture. An eminent London architect 
was written to some years ago by our then honorary secre- 
tarv, the late Frank Bedford, to ask if he would lecture 
before our society upon some architectural subject. | His 
reply was in the negative, and, he added, “What vou require 
in Leeds is not architecture, but а hose-pipe." It must be 
admitted that his reply, without being aggressively polite. 
contained some germs of truth, and I firmly believe that our 
posterity a hundred years hence will shudder at our barbaritv 
in enduring the atmosphere which we now endure, just as 
now we shudder at the barbarity of our ancestors who en- 
dured. or even enjoved, cock-fighting, bull-baiting, and 
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public executions. Putting on one side the loss. of selt 
respect and the general lowering of vitality which our atmos. 
phere creates, we architects are specially interested in the 
mitigation ot the smoke evil, for while it exists, buildings are 
spoilt and colour 25 non-existent. That "grand, elemental 
passion of mankind for noble building” is rendered languid 
and inoperative. What is the remedy for the present state 
of affairs, and how long will it take that remedy to work its 
cure? Some people will tell you it can be cured by legisla. 
tion, and the late chairman of the West Riding Counn 
Council once advanced the delightful suggestion that all 
offending manufacturers should be obliged, by law, to reside 
for six months of the year next door to their works—and 
on the leeward side. But legislation has a habit of not curing 
the evils which it was framed to cure. The best remedy 
would seem to lie in the growing use of electric power, and 
those who are fostering this extension of electric power are 
doing a real service to the community. It is on its universal 
application to industry that many far-seeing men base their 
hopes for better atmospheric conditions in our manufacturing 
towns. The growth of a healthy public opinion is also doing 
something already. It is not necessary to abuse people, or 
to irritate the average man by preaching at him in order to 
make him see that the West Riding of Yorkshire would be a 
more cheerful place to live in if the smoke nuisance were 
removed. For, happily, the arguments of the old "muck 
means monev" school are not now regarded as being either 
humorous, or even approximately true. There are too many 
examples in our midst of debilitated and joyless humanity, 
of stunted vegetation and disfigured buildings to allow of the 
matter being treated in any but the most serious spirit. 
Under better atmospheric conditions it would be a joy to 
people to live instead of, as is too often the case at present, 
merely existing, or seizing the pardonable opportunity when. 
ever it offers itself, to flv from the smoke and build else- 
where the house of their choice. | 

There are many ways in which members of our society 
can train themselves to think of the best means bv which 
our city can develop itself on methodical, orderly, and 
coherent lines. The study of plans, contours, traffic, and 
tram routes; the tendency of the population to mitigate to- 
wards certain localities; the suitability of certain districts 
for factories and works, and all the thousand and one items 
of local knowledge which go towards the making of a 
thorough understanding of the problems involved. Then. 
with the training of an architect at your back, you are in à 
better position than a member of any other profession to 
evolve orderly and dignified suggestions for your city’s im- 
provement. ‘There can be no better exercise for the archi- 
tectural student than essays of this kind, no better emplov- 
ment for the leisure of the older architect. I wish the cor 
poration could be persuaded to inaugurate, say, two com: 
petitions—one for the best design for improving the central 
area of Leeds, the other for the lay-out and correlation ^! 
the suburbs. It would be money well spent, and the prize 
designs would form a basis upon which future improvements 
could be carried out. 

The Roval Institute wisely seized upon a time when the 
imagination of the whole of Europe is alive to the matter of 
town planning to hold their International Congress, and the 
success of that congress is now a matter of history. More 
over, the Royal Academy made the unexampled concession 
of opening its doors to an exhibition of plans, drawings, ап! 
models, illustrative of. the art of laving-out cities. All this 
is to the good. It demands. of architects a wider vision, 3 
larger field of achievement. But it is as well to remember 
that detail must not be forgotten in the newer outlook. The 
almost passionate study of detail during the Gothic revival 
led to the renewed interest in craftsmanship, and to the due 
appreciation of the importance of material and texture in 
building, which is becoming more in evidence every day. We 
owe a great debt of gratitude to the Gothic revival, and the 
lessons learnt from it must not be forgotten if we are to take 
our place as leaders in the larger schemes of corporate plan- 
ning and co-operative development which аге in the ar 
to-dav. 

So far as Leeds itself is concerned, it seems probable that 
for some little time to come the Town Planning Act vil 
not be called into operation. Our committee will, perforce. 
have to hold a watching brief. There will thus be ample 
opportunity, when the time comes, as come it must, for the 
production of a suitable scheme, and to profit by the exper 
ments which will have been made in other places. he 
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Corporation of Leeds have in the past been acting while 
others have been talking, and the New York Road is a fine 
monument to the unselfish and untiring work of the Develop- 
ment Committee, whose chairman we are proud to possess as 
a member of the council of our society. Much work yet 
remains to be done by that committee, and until that is 
accomplished it is unlikely that they will turn their minds 
to other problems. For it must be remembered that town 
planning cost money, and it is impossible that it should be 
otherwise, since the essence of town planning consists in the 
restriction of the number of houses per acre. Wise fore- 
thought and a wider outlook for the future are particularly 
necessary in the growing suburbs, and it is here that in- 
dividual developers would in most cases gladly accept guid- 
ance, if only for their own protection. But in any case, let 
us congratulate oruselves that the town planning idea has 
become popular, for its indirect influence upon architecture 
and architects is bound to be immense. It has already 
caused the public to obtain a larger grasp of the real in- 
wardness of achitecture, and to look upon it less as a matter 
of specimen details. . 

Half a century ago the Gothic revival was the motive force 
in architecture ; the intimate study of detail was urged upon 
the student as his highest dutv. Ruskin had published in 
1851 his “Stones of Venice,” dealing with the capitals, the 
columns, the panels—not the buildings of Venice, much less 
the grouping of one building with another. The public 
mind has, however, been prepared by this study of detail io 
appreciate the wider aspect of the essential qualities of 
architecture, such as breadth, refinement, and scale. It 
has begun to see that an ornamented building is not alwavs 
necessarily a “handsome” building, or an unornamented one 
alwavs necessarily an ugly one. The public mind has also 
come to see that the right grouping of buildings is ot 
elemental importance. The great strides made by photo- 
graphy in recent years in the adequate portraval of build- 
ings, and the well-chosen and beautifully-illustrated ex- 
amples of old houses published by such papers as “ Countrv 
Life,” have also had a great influence on public taste. The 
more human and rational theory of the development ot 
historic stvles in building has also done much towards the 
popularisation of the study of architecture. — In the old 
days, when different styles were «divided up into separate 
compartments like specimens in a museum, architecture was 
regarded as a kind of occult science to be avoided bv the 
average person, who would have been glad to have known 
more about the house in which he lived, or the church in 
which he worshipped, had that knowledge been made reason- 
ablv simple for him. Now that the principle of evolution 
has been applied to the history of architecture, the tangle 
has unravelled itself, and the story is as simple as it is 
fascinating to the lav-mind. The public are therefore іп 
a better position than formerly to appreciate good building, 
and to demand it from architects. Let us see to it that the 
supply is more than equal to the demand. 

Last summer Mr. John Burns, in addressing some local 
authority, made use of the following words:—" The more 
money vou spend upon architects, the less vou will have to 
spend upon the Governors of gaols." Gentlemen, I сап 
Imagine no truer or more weighty words, no words more in 
harmony with the sentiments of the members of our society. 
I would like to see them written up in letters of gold in every 
council chamber in the West Riding. I do not know how 
much monev is being spent at the present time upon 
governors of gaols, but certainly not very much is being 
spent locally on architects. If the building trade has lifted 
itself slightly from the abyss into which it sank some years 
ago, there are manv influences still at work to retard its 
upward progress. But L believe these influences are only 
temporary, and T have confidence that matters will right 
themselves in time. The building industrv has been passing 
through a crisis in this country, such as can only be compared 
with the three great waves of depression which have 
happened in our history, and they were all consequent upon 
political action. The first occurred in Henry the Eight's 
reign, after the dissolution of the monasteries, and the con- 
sequent uncertainty of tenure in property. The second was 
caused bv the Civil Wars in the middle of the 17th century, 
and the third was in the earlier vears of the roth century, 
as a result of the exhaustion which followed the wars with 
France, and of the political agitation which accompanied the 
Reform Bill. Yet in everv case there followed a period of 
security. when the building trade flourished and political 
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agitation was dormant. After the dissolution of the 
monasteries came the age of Elizabeth, with its splendid 
building achievements. After the Civil War came the age 
of Sir Christopher Wren. ‘The latter part of the 19 cen- 
tury was a time of almost feverish building activity. The 
recent depression has undoubtedly been caused by the ex- 
haustion of the country, consequent upon the South African 
War, and by the far-reaching and unsettling Acts of Parlia- 
ment concerning property to which we have, within the last 
few years, been witnesses, but the effects of which no man 
can so far toresee. 

There is a local story of two manufacturers who met at 
dinner in one of the blackest years of “the hungry forty s, 
and after the third bottle of “the archbishop's port,” one of 
them rose from the table and, slapping his thigh, said em- 
phatically, “Whatever the outlook, I believe in Old England 
vet.” The marvellous industrial renaisance, in which Leeds 
has had so large a share, began shortly afterwards. ‘There 
are signs that the coming democracy will be intelligent and 
generous patrons of architecture, and that they will take 
their place, like the church in the Middle Ages, as promo- 
ters and directors of a sane and prolific school of building. 
After the collapse of the church at the Reformation, the 
aristocracy took its place as the patron of architecture, and 
proved to be a comprehensive, if selfish, emplover. The 
plutocracy which succeeded was both ignorant and in- 
different, and its patronage of architecture must, speaking 
broadly, be pronounced a failure. Let us look forward, 
therefore, to a period of rest from political agitation, and, 
consequently, to a period of security, when the democracy 
can work out its dreams for better housing and noble civic 
planning—to a period, in fact, when all the money shall be 
paid to architects and none to the governors of gaols. 

There is a matter of great importance for the furtherance 
of which I would urge vou all, on behalf of the Royal Insti- 
tute, to use your best endeavours with any of your friends 
to whom the case may be applicable. The admission ot 
members of the newly-created section of Licentiates at the 
Institute only remains open until March next. The Institute 
is making a business-like and strenuous effort to include all 
bond-fide practitioners and assistants of experience within 
its ranks. It is to the interest of this society, whose members 
are practically solid for statutory registration, to assist the 
Institute in every way it can in this matter. For, with is. 
hands srengthened by the inclusion of these new members, 
the Institute can go forward with a coherent authority at 
its back to demand legal recognition for architects. Unless 
this demand is practically unanimous, it is not likely that 
Parhament will accede to it. 

Finally, I should like to offer, with very great dithdence, 
a few words of advice to our younger men and students. 
There exists at present amongst the vounger members of our 
society a seriousness of purpose and a standard of design 
which is worthy of all praise. I believe that in the future 
these qualities will bear good fruit for the benefit of the city. 
Whilst the energies of the 19th century were devoted to 
purely utilitarian progress, to sanitation, to water supply, 
to quick transit and such like, now something more ік 


· demanded; some sense of dignitv, orderliness and civic 


It is to the architects that people will look to supply 
these qualities. Your equipment, therefore, must be compre- 
hensive and your training thorough. The opportunities 
offered by the Leeds Education Committee at the School of 
Art are excellent. Take every advantage of them. Refuse 
to be influenced by every passing architectural fashion. It 
takes a lifetime thoroughly to master any one style of archi- 
tecture, and since our modern architecture, like 
all the building of the past, must be based upon 
tradition, study and absorb the spirit of the work of the 
past. Choose out some particular phase of it, and make 
vourself a master of that phase ; so that when vou are design- 
ing a building, the setting will come as readily to your pencil 
as your native language comes to vour lips when there is 
occasion for speech. The buildings designed by men out 
of the fulness of their knowledge are the buildings which 
give the highest pleasure, and which will live bv reason of 
their unconscious originality. Whilst we are on this subject 
of design, I should like to ask you to avoid the sweeping 
condemnation of work bv other men, which one sometimes 
hears from those who often have not taken the trouble 
thoroughlv to study the condemned design, much less the 
conditions under which it was produced. Тһе words of 
Bishop Creighton with regard to morals are applicable also 


beauty. 


. of Atherton. 
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to the kindred quality of design. “Very frequently,” he 
said, “the bad people are not so bad as the good people think 
they are, and, sometimes, the good people are not so good 
as they think themselves to be.” 

One warning let me give you from practical experience, 
a warning especially necessary to those who have to work 
for a public who love cheapness for its own sake. Do not try 
and make your buildings too cheap. As a great architect 
of the last century used to say, “People soon forget the 
expense of building, but bad work is always with them, and 
cheap work is nearly always bad.” And though you may 
have little in a city like Leeds, with the exception of our 
noble town hall, to stimulate your imagination, still there 
are whole streets whose buildings seem nothing but silent 
pleaders to the imperative need of rebuilding. Such monv- 
ments may well stimulate your minds to dreams of what 
might be—dreams, which, I trust, for the sake of the city, 
of its inhabitants, and of yourselves, may in the future, and 
in a less smoke-laden atmosphere, materialise into substantial 
structures of stone or brick or ferro-concrete. 


———Kk— ri 
BUILDING NEWS. 


On November 12 was consecrated one of Messrs. Austin and 
Paley’s admirable churches, the new Parish Church of St. 
Магу 8, Widnes. The church is built of flecked red stone, 
the roofs covered with red Ruabon tiles (except aisles, which 
are leaded). The floors of aisles and chancel are tiled, the 
nave passage and porches flagged, and the seat blocks, 
organ chamber, chapel, and vestry floors laid with wood 
blocks. There is sitting accommodation for 770 worshippers. 
The contractors have carried out the work under the personal 
supervision of the architects (Messrs. Austin and Paley, of 
Lancaster), Мт. Т. Barnes acting as clerk of works. The 
builders of the edifice are ‘Messrs. В. Rathbone and Sons, 
This well-known firm have built a large num- 
ber of churches in various parts of the country. The morn- 
ing chapel is screened from the chancel and aisle by carved 
oak screens. The termination of the string and corbel into 
the chancel pier is a carved head of “King Edward the 
Peacemaker,” a unique feature which marks an important 
date in the history of our country. The lectern—a hand- 
some brass eagle—is the gift of the Rev. G. Stephen Jones 
and family. The figure in the niche of the south porch is 
that of our Lord as the Good Shepherd, and was carved by 
Мт. С. J. Allen (Lancaster), who was also responsible for 
the whole of the stone carving. 


AN extensive and important addition to the Royal Southern 
Hospital, Liverpool, was inaugurated on Monday, when Mrs. 
Adamson, wife of Mr. William Adamson (president of the 
Hospital Committee), opened the new out-patient depart- 
ment, which, at considerable expense, has been erected in 
Caryl Street, opposite the hospital proper. Following upon 
an architectural competition, the design of Messrs. Haigh 
and Thompson was accepted, and on September 20, 1909, 
the first stone of the new building was laid, the builders 
being Messrs. Jones and Sons, of Liverpool. Mr. Lyon H. 
Maxwell, the new treasurer of the hospital, has recently 
collected funds sufficient to furnish the new department, 
which will thus be opened on Monday free of debt. Dedi- 
cated to Mr. William Adamson, says the “Liverpool Post,” 
the new out-patient department is substantially built and of 
pleasing appearance. Externally, the building 1s of red 
Ruabon brick with Portland stone dressings, the two central 
pieces in the front elevation being surmounted with stone 
finials. A large, well-lighted and well-ventilated central 
waiting-room, planned to accommodate 200 persons, 15 
approached by two entrances—one for patients and the other 
for the staff. A semi-circular plastered ceiling free from 
projections of any sort effectually prevents the harbouring of 
dust. This hygienic principle, in fact, has been closely 
observed throughout the building. On the south side stands 
the isolation-room, wih a separate exit to the street, a 
surgical dressing-room, three consulting-rooms, and а room 
containing foot and air baths. Similar accommodation 15 
afforded on the north side, with the substitution of а dental- 
room for the isolation-room. Retiring-rooms and lavatories 
for the doctors and nurses, and a dispensary are situated on 
the east side. On the west side are to be found an operating 
theatre, with a recovery-room adjoining, in addition to a 
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dark-room for eye, throat, and nose examinations, and a con. 
sulting-room for these special departments. A well-lighted 
and airy basement provides another waiting-room, round 
which are situated an X-ray-room, a developing-room, and 
the skin department, with consulting and bath-rooms, a 
massage and exercise-room, and a plaster bandage-room. 
Here also is placed the inoculation department, with a splint. 
room, and a cryo-therapy, ог. freezing, room. 


س 


TRADE NOTES. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. R. Whitbread, M.S.A., archi- 
tect, Boyle's ventilating appliances have been supplied to 
Gedling School, Nottingham. 


A LARGE clock is to be erected on the parish church at Ash- 
ingdon, Essex, as a memorial to King Edward УП. The 
order has been given to Messrs. John Smith and Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby. 


MR. JOSEPH Norris, of 9, Smeaton Street, Hull, made and 
supplied 2,300 tip-up and movable chairs, also the class-room 
tables and primary chairs, for the Central Hall, Tooting, 
S.W., which was opened on the roth inst. 


THE Salford Royal Hospital extensions are being supplied 
with Shorland's double-fronted patent Manchester stoves with 
descending smoke flues and patent Manchester grates bv 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 


THE Rev. Stephen ‘Gladstone, M.A., has given instructions 
to Messrs. William Potts and Sons, ıLtd., clock manu- 
facturers, of ¡Leeds and Newcastle, to make and fix a clock 
on the wall outside Hawarden Town Hall, as a memorial 
to Mr. William Jones, a man well known locally, and sup- 
posed to be a descendant of the “Miller of the Dee." The 
Flintshire County Council have given their consent to the 
above. Messrs. William Potts and Sons are also erecting a 
new memorial jubilee clock and chimes at the Parish Church, 
Carnforth, Lancashire, for the vicar, wardens, and towns- 
people of ‘Carnforth ; and commemoration clocks at Stainland, 
and Binglev, West Yorks., and a large clock and bell for Sir 
Tatton Svkes, Bart., Sledmere, East Yorks., also restoring 
an old clock for Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. 


WE have received from Messrs. Parker, Winder and Achurch. 
Ltd., hardware manufacturers and merchants, of Broad 
Street and New Street, Birmingham, a very complete cata- 
logue of all their manufactures. The range of goods com- 
prises locks, door handles and furniture of every description, 
steel sashes and casements, steel collapsible gates, iron spiral 
staircases, fanlight openers, door springs, desk rails, sash 
fasteners, newel posts and balusters, etc., etc. The door 
handles and furniture seem a particularly large and varied 
assortment, and should meet all tastes and requirements. 
The catalogue is well and completely illustrated, with full 
list of prices, and should prove very useful to architects, 
builders and general clients, and as Messrs. Parker, Winder 
and Achurch, Ltd., command the services of the most up-to- 
date designers and pattern makers, they are well able to deal 
with special orders to architects’ drawings and specifications. 


THE 1911 edition of “Spon's Architects” and Builders' ен 
Price Book” is now іп the press, and will be ready for ia 
tion in the early part of December. The book has > 
divided into two sections, “Memoranda and Tables E 

“Prices and Diary,” the charge being 2s. 6d. net. for pe 
The diary showing a whole week at an opening 15 à yi 
feature of the * Prices and Diary" section, and is printed - 
India paper, so that each section now exhibits that set 
flexibility and thinness which was so attractive a feature 0 
the 1909 issue. The whole has been subjected to а 
thorough revision, the prices in particular having been si 
carefully brought up-to-date. To distinguish the two Ра 4 
the “Memoranda and Tables” will be bound in a striking té 

colour; the “Prices and Diary” will retain the green colour 
so familiar to thousands of buyers at the previous ee 
Both sections are still real pocket books, and contain а va 

mass of information in a very handy and portable form. 
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ART qua ART AND REGISTRATION. 


T is due to the sinceritv and earnestness of those who 
speak tor registration to give full consideration to all 
they have to sav. The great point in every dis. 

cussion is at least to agree as to where to differ! 
We are not aware that it has vet become needful to 
examine an artist before you employ him; 
of view it never would be. It is easy enough to discover the 
status and capacity of an artist. You may judge him by his 
works, but, as it is a matter of art, vou mav judge him for 
vourself. If you are incompetent to judge for vourself, why 
employ others to adjudge so delicate a matter over which 
judges are so notoriously ill-agreed? If vou like Sutton 
Palmer s work, vou may well not like Whistler s; if vou judge 
Whistler by the serene beauty of his Carlyle or of the portrait 
of his own mother, what are you to sav of the examination 
test which might be applied to some of his loose drawings of 
diaphanous ladies? Would it be fair to judge Мг. Belcher 
by his Institute of Chartered Accountants, and label him 
bv that, in view of his Insurance offices at the top of St. 
James's Street? ‘There are judges who look both ways and 
see in each building a sign of immense ability or misapplied 
talent. We might well exclaim, “Where be your judges, O 
Israel?” Who shall judge the judges? We are not talking 
about drains or qualities of material, the proper diameter for 
a flue, or the fitting of a door. We are speaking of Art, for 
the sake of which the architect primarily lives. 

We have everv respect for those who are endeavouring to 
make the lot of the architect easier and better, but we main- 
tain that thev аге not raising the art of architecture in the 
esteem of the public bv imposing an examination test and 
defining the architect’s status as little more than that of a 
police survevor. There are some who believe that the real 
wav to create an appreciation of architecture bv the public 
is not to be found in the efforts of architects to advertise or 
protect themselves. If vou can get the public to realise that 
fine architecture is as elusive and uncertain as the art of a 
Corot, a Maris, or a Rembrandt, the public may come to 
believe it is worth the having. But if we can get it down to 
the five-guinea subscription and the test of the examiner's 
desk, we cannot expect it will be highly valued. 

Let us go to a public exhibition of pictures and realise 
what would be our view if we were told that all the painters 
there represented were artists, and must he accepted as such. 
and paid at a certain rate, when, obviouslv enough, most of 
them are charlatans as regards art. You may sav there is 
no harm done, because vou need not emplov them unless vou 
personally admire their puerilities and vulgarities. But is 
that all? Does the hall-mark with which vou have stamped 
them count for nothing? Yes! it fixes a standard of accom- 
plishment which is futile and unworthy. At present the 
public generally, without a doubt, take the view that thev 
can be protected against bad architects, and that bad 


architects are mainly those who cannot manage to harrv the 
This 


builder into producing sound and good work. 

is a desirable thing enough, and а good building 
surveyor would look after it. But when all is 
said and done, every architect will tell us that 


he is in the hands of the builder’s conscience. If the 
builder intends to cheat, or is willing to cheat us out of good 
work, no architect has power to stop him, and even with the 
instinct of a detective and all the grit and determination of a 
keen business man, the architect тау still have to resort to 
the law courts with their uncertainties and costs. 


The gist of the whole matter is to be found 


in the aims of the architect апа. the claims on 
which he founds his existence. We are wholly at 
Variance with the views of those who claim that 


they can register.the abilities of men whose profession is that 


from our point | 
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of Art. Most ана we believe there is too much labelling, 
too much professionalism, too much self-consciousness, too 
much claim for the importance of art itself, which will always 
be at its best when it is free, spontaneous, simple, and un- 
affected. ‘That is just what art is not to-day, and we sincerely 
regret to find important and flourishing societies trying to tie 
still tighter the bonds that hold it. 


To the ‘Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


Sir,—The letters which you publish in your issue of 
November 25 confirm the impression that the greatest opposi- 
tion to registration, from within the profession, comes, as 
usual, from the few who are unable to appreciate the diffi- 
culties under which the large majority of architects have to 
practise their art, or the necessity which exists for 
persons requiring professional aid in architecture, to be 
enabled to distinguish qualified from unqualified practitioners. 

Тће three architects whose opinions you publish are 
consistent in their opposition to registration as applied to 
architects, inasmuch as they do not belong, as far as 1 am 
aware, to any architectural organisation. 

One of them, however, though he objects to becoming a 
registered architect, sees nothing derogatory in being a 
registered architect, and while he deprecates bringing art to 
the test of examination, he has, surely, had to prove his 
qualifications for admittance to that body of artists of which 
he is a distinguished member. 

The main idea underlying the registration proposals of the 
Society of Architects, is that any person desirous of practising 
architecture professionally shall first prove his proficiency in 
the art, a proposition the soundness of which in principle the 
opponents of registration have never been able to refute. 

The chief objection raised by your correspondents is the 
old one that art can never be brought into the test of an 
examination. 

What proof of proficiency an architect will have to give 
under a Registration Act is a matter of detail for later con- 
sideration. There are examinations and examinations, and 
the merit of an artist, as Mr. Jackson says, can only be 
tested by the work he does. May we not assume that the 
examining body under a Registration Act would frame their 
tests to meet varving circumstances. 

There will always be some opposition to any scheme of 
registration as applied to architects, but no reform worth 
having has ever been carried through except in the face of 
difficulties and opposition, and the registration of architects 
will undoubtedly become, probably at no distant date, an 
accomplished fact. 

Yours faithfully, 
С. McARTHUR BUTLER. 


ee 
NOTES. 


HE Improvements Committee of the Westminster City 
T Council have agreed that a conference should be held 
between representatives of that body, of the County 
Council. and the Board of Works, with a view to ascertain- 
ing the possibility of agreeing upon a scheme for widening 
the carriage-wav of the Mall to 66ft., exclusive of the width 
of the footwavs. 


PROFESSOR PirE writes the “ Times” : —Sir,—Sir Aston Webb 
raises three objections to my suggestion for the completion of 
the circular court. (г) That the difference of alignment 
between the Mall and the Strand would be accentuated. This 
T feel to be an opinion of weight, coming from him, which 
should be met. The proposed elevation to Trafalgar Square 
can be placed at right angles with the axis of the West 
Strand, which will pass through its central archway, and, 
according to the large plan of Sir Aston Webb’s design 
published in the " Times,” October 17. 1906, fall upon the 
centre of the inner entrance to the Mall. (2) Sir ‘Aston 
Webb's second objection is that the view from the Mall 
through the present arches to the proposed new ones would 


be “most distressing.” I would suggest that “most 
picturesque” would be an equally useful and veracious 
description. Adjusted change of axis in perspective creates 


picturesque grouping of symmetrical forms. The Greeks . 
understood this when they rebuilt the Parthenon off the axis 
of the Propylea, The present view eastwards from the Mall 
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through the arches is a diminutive perspective having a 
vanishing point in the ramshackle landscape of the Strand. 
(3) The third objection, as to the sufficiency of the rental to 
cover the cost of the land, must depend on the supposed 
extent of the storeys adjacent to and over the new archways. 
But the suggestion that buildings can be placed with archi- 
tectural advantage upon a very irregular open space in one 
of the most valuable sites of ‘London is not barren of finan- 
cial promise. The deft assistance afforded by the Admiralty 
buildings, over and adjacent to Sir Aston Webb’s existing 
archway, to the Queen Victoria Memorial scheme prompted 


me four years ago first to make this suggestion in your 


columns, upon the publication of the Mall improvement plan. 


THE mass and outline of the scaffolding round the Queen 
Victoria Memorial in front of Buckingham Palace are at 
present curiously suggestive of the dignity which would have 
been obtained by an architectural canopy of something like 
similar proportions. The effect, as one travels along the 
Mall, is really very fine. 


Ir has been decided that some building or structural portion 
of the 'Middle Temple now existing, or hereafter to be erected, 
shall be associated with the name of King Edward, to com- 
memorate the long and close association of the King with the 
society. | 


AN enthusiastic note on mosaic was to be heard at the Insti- 


tute on Monday, November 28, when Chevalier Professor 
Formilli read a short ‘Paper on the work of the Cosmati at 
Westminster Abbey. The work of the Cosmati in England 
was limited to Westminster and Canterbury. The Professor 
says the Созтап were art workers of Rome and, like the 
Della Robbia, carried on their work for generations. The 
founder of the family was a certain Laurientius, whose son 
Jacobus Cosmati did work in St. Saba, in Rome, in the vear 
1205, and soon this family of art workers increased. They 
carried on with religious fidelity their art, improving year by 
уеаг their work, and increasing their reputation, so much so 
that their fame quickly spread even as far as Westminster. 
For a church to possess a floor, a pulpit, a cloister, or even 
a column only, decorated by the Cosmati, was almost as 
precious as to possess a relic of a saint. In fact, that 
family had the reputation of working more for 'Со than for 
money, such was the religious feeling that they put into every 
piece of their work. The Cosmati were not only architects 
of great repute, colourists as great as Titian, but they were 
marble carvers such as the world had never seen before. 
And they worked on their knees as Beato Angelico did before 
his frescos. At the time of great religious zeal in England a 
king died, whose works had been so great and good that all 
men called him saint. That king was Edward the Confessor. 
And who could be more worthy than the Cosmati to make 
the tomb to receive his bones? ‘Consequently they were 
invited to London at the time of Henry III., and they must 
have been greatly pleased to come and do honour to the 
saintly king. They brought with them their stones and their 
tools, and after a long and dangerous journey, were most 
probably received at Westminster by the abbot, at which place 
they continued living and working for some years. 


Or mosaic Professor Formilli says verv little can be said with 
precision of the origin of mosaic, but we cannot greatly 
deviate from the truth if we attribute its birth to some century 
before Cesar's time, and the place of its perfection to 
Greece. The brilliancv of the colour, the intricacy of the 
pattern, the monumental aspect of the style admits of no 
doubt as to its Oriental origin. Soon after Rome had adopted 
this other Greek fashion of art and shaped it to its own 
requirements, mosaic could he found everywhere ; it Spread 
throughout the Empire almost like wild-fire. If Athens 
taught that art to Rome, Rome taught it to the world; 
because wherever Rome planted its Eagle there mosaic 1s to 
he found; in fact, there is Roman mosaic in Germany, in 
France, in Spain, in Carthage, and in England. It could 
be said that it began with the “Ave” and the “ Salve” at the 
door of the emperor to greet the ambassador and the 
senator, soon finding its way to the atrium, the porticos, the 
triclinium, the public baths, to the libraries, to the apart- 
ments of the matrons, to those of the vestals, to the temples 
of the false gods, and finally. after the decline of the Roman 
Empire, mainly caused by the removal of the capital to 
Byzantium, it revived with phenomenal energy, and spread 
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to the House of Christ, reaching its glorious apex with the 
representation of God made man. If this noble art died out 
of Rome as a pagan art, its resurrection there was Christian 
bringing with it all the exuberance of colour and the fantas- 
tic richness of the East. From the East came the delicacy 
of the innumerable patterns, the gold and the blue, to replace 
the simplicity of the cold black and white tessera of the 
Latins. It is to the East that we owe more especially the 
art of mosaic and that of painting. RC 


Or mosaic we have seen a good deal in recent years, and 
much of it.is very. good ; there are places where the texture 
and varied colour of mosaic are of great value to the archi. 
tect's design. But it is one of the functions of the architect 
to put materials in the right place, and there are тапу 
places where mosaic has been used most inappropriately, and 
where it was in itself rather poor art, as, for instance, where 
it so wonderfully copied the effects of a painter's brush that 
we lose all sense of its being mosaic at all! 


Іт is well to find a champion of the architectural issues in- 
volved in the scheme for St. Paul's Bridge. On the reception 
of the report of the Improvements Committee of the London 
County Council, on Tuesday, setting forth correspondence 
between the City Corporation and the Council on this subject, 
Mr, ‘A. T. Taylor raised the question of the position of the 
bridge. ‘He said he held the opinion very strongly that the 
bridge should be in a line with the dome of St. Paul's 


Cathedral in order that a view of the cathedral should be: 


opened up from the southern side. The onlv reason urged 
against the opening up of that vista was that, unless the 
bridge were placed in the position at present assigned for it, 
the Council would be unable to get its tramways ир Alders- 
gate Street to link up with the northern system. But the 
chairman of the Highways Committee had indicated the 
intention of his committee not to proceed with the subway to 
link up the systems owing to the great cost (55,300,000), and 
so the plans showed onlv a subwav station near the cathedral. 
With that subway he disagreed, on the ground that the Coun- 
cil would be throwing away money on its construction. No 
one would descend to a dirty underground station when it 
would be possible to take the car on the surface a few yards 
further on. There was another objection. The proposed 
subway was to be within sixty feet of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
When a main sewer was projected in the same vicinity the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's expressed alarm as to the 
result so far as the safety of the cathedral was concerned. 
Already the same authorities were disclosing a feeling of 
alarm, and there could be no doubt that the proposed station 
would meet with strong opposition. . The architect of the 
cathedral had expressed an antagonistic view in a letter to 
the Press. ‘Consequently the whole argument for the placing 
of the bridge in the position contemplated fell to the ground. 
He urged that the Council should approach the City with a 
view of altering the position proposed. Mr. J. D. Gilbert 
complained of the manner in which the Council: had been 
treated over the negotiations with the Corporation. Even 
now there was no report on the result of the negotiations. 
Mr. ID. Davis, acting chairman of the Improvements Com- 
mittee, said it was not usual that committees should report 
the. result of negotiations until those negotiations were сот" 
plete. The negotiations with the City were still taking place. 
In due course a report should.be brought up. 


THERE could hardly be.a greater contrast or better correc- 
tive to the appallingly vulgar exhibition of pictures in а 
certain London gallery than the dainty colour drawings by 
Mr. Warwick Goble, and the remarkably fine water-colour 
drawings by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, now on view at the Fine 
Art Societv's. These two collections of drawings are т them- 
selves a great contrast. Mr. Goble’s exquisite refinement of 
drawing and colour are well suited to the purpose of the 
book which they illustrate. Mr. Brangwyn has given us red- 
hot impressions from the earthquake ruins in Sicily, besides 
other placidly beautiful transcripts of nature. It is not given 
to everyone, even those with an artistic mind, to see the 
visions which Mr. Brangwyn finds, even in the ruin and 
destruction of cities. ‘But few artists can compare with him 
in his realisation of height, breadth, and vigour. _ What an 
immense effect of height is given in “The Interior of the 
Duorno Taormina,” and what broad and simple dignity he has 
obtained in his drawing of “Bridge at Alcantara”! AIT 
surely, were more beautiful drawings of ruins than the Santa 
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Euno, Messina," with its rendering of delicate tender light, 
or the “Mulino Romano, Messina.” The striking picture of 
the excited figures around the Rococo pedestal of “the 
Immaculata, Messina,” the delightful “Interior of the 
Chapelle Collégiate Eu," the fine “Interior of S. Caterina, 
Taormina,” and the charming “ Fan Design" (No. 22) attest 
the range and power of this able artist's work. 


PROFESSOR BURROWS, of the Manchester University, оп 
November 23 gave the first of the Literary Lectures of the 
season arranged by the Manchester and ¡District Bankers’ 
Institute. His subject was “Recent Excavations in Greece.” 
Professor Burrows described excavation work undertaken in 
1907 and 1909 at Rhitsona, in Boeotia. The work, he said, 
was exceptionally pleasant. The beauty of Greek art natur- 
ally was largely due to the beauty of scenery and nature 
which surrounded the Greeks in their native land. They 


would never have become so wonderfully artistic a people, 


with such an eye for form and colour, if their surroundings 
had not been so beautiful. The lecture was illustrated by 
lantern pictures of Greek scenery, and of vases and other dis- 
coveries made during the excavations. In conclusion Profes- 
sor Burrows said that the account of the 1909 excavations 
was yet unpublished, and as the excavations were carried out 


with the help of a grant from the Manchester University the | 


publication might be made a ‘Manchester matter. He would 


like to 'see the work done by the University. "АН but a 


special subscription would be necessary. 


At the meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society, held on Thursday, November 24, Mr. Arthur 
Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., gave an interesting account of an 
Eastertide tour in Spain. Starting at Bayonne, by means of 
an excellent series of photographic slides, he “conducted” 
his audience through the picturesque towns of the plateau to 
the capital. Madrid itself, save in its night life, did not 
inspire enthusiasm ; the interest of the lecture, therefore, lay 
chiefly with the districts en route—the snow- -capped grandeur 
of the Pyrenees, the rude charm of the Basque country, the 
old-world towns with their picturesque gateways and market 
squares, the gorgeous sea-side palaces of San Sebastian—all 
afforded subjects for picture and discourse, while the national 
sport was illustrated in a series of views which most realisti- 
cally suggested the thrilling incidents of the bull-fight. The 
increasing use of electricity in even the smallest towns was a 
feature of no small significance, the cables and insulators 
contrasting strangely with the almost Medizval quaintness of 
the cottages and crooked streets, while worthy of notice was 
the architectural consideration with which the plane trees 
were disposed in avenue and market-place, their interlocking 
branches and dense foliage affording shade and shelter from 
sun and heavy rain-storm. Mr. Marshall was at the close 
cordially thanked for his address, on the motion of Mr. 
Percy Robinson, F.R.I.B.A., and in seconding the vote, Mr. 
H. E. Henderson briefly referred to the architectural interest 
of many of the slides illustrating bits of the old Spanish 
towns. The next meeting will be held on Thursday, 
December 8, when Mr. Mowbray A. Green, F.R.I.B.A., will 
lecture on “The Architecture of Bath.” 


THE activity in bookmaking for architects is strikingly 
reflected in the catalogue just issued by Mr. Batsford. It 
would seem as though every conceivable range of subjects had 
been: dealt with, and yet several of these catalogued items 
represent books shortly to be issued. Amongst these is the 
important one on Tudor architecture, on which the editor, 
Mr. Arthur Stratton, has bestowed infinite care and labour. 
The traditions of the Batsford publishing house seem to lead 
ever onward to a higher quality of both matter and method. 
Tf we have a fault, it is that the matter almost bids fair to 
fall behind the method. And yet this suggestion is perhaps 
unfair to the long array of able writers whose names appear 
in the catalogue. 


Mr. Frowpe is adding to the Church Art in England 
Series another book by Mr. Francis Bond on “ Wood Carv- 
ing in English Churches. i 
to Misericords, and in the second, which will be ready im- 
mediately, Mr. Bond treats of stalls and tabernacle work, 
bishop’ 5 thrones and chancel chairs. There were 241 illus- 
trations of misericords; there are: to be 124 illustrations 
of stalls, etc. The third volume on “Wood Carv- 
ings” is being written by Mr. P. M. Johnston, and will deal 


An earlier volume was devoted: 
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"adi church chests, almeries, organ cases, doors, alms, and 
collecting boxes. 


THE " Liverpool Post" says that the decision of the Liverpool 
Cathedral Committee in regard to the details of the proposed 
centra] tower, instead of the two western towers, will be 
deferred until they have before them the elaborate drawing 
from which the newspaper sketch has been prepared; but 
that as both the committee and the architect have the pro- 
gressive mind, there need be no fear that criticism will be 
resented. The newspaper sketch shows à massive tower, 
terminating as an octagonal with a flat-pointed roof, rising 
between the two transepts, and though it does not carry one 
far, it suggests a fine monumental effect. The departure from 
the original design for the purposes of a better concentration 
of the conjugation quite justifes the criticism which was 
offered on the various competitive designs when they were 
exhibited. 


IN the House of Lords, the Earl of Ronaldshay asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, having regard to the 
assurances given by him that building as an industry should 
not be taxed, it was with his sanction that the officials 
charged with the collection of increment value duty claimed 
payment of the duty in the case of a builder who had made 
a profit in the course of his trade by the sale of a house and 
the ground rent created thereon. In reply the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said: I can assure the noble lord that no claim 
for increment value duty has, up to the present time, been 
made upon any builder. 1 may add that the Land Clauses 
of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, have been carefully 
drafted so as to exempt from increment value duty any in- 
crease of value attributable to the operations of a builder, 
and I am satisfied that the purpose has been attained. 


——ж——— 


COMPETITIONS. 


Tue Governors of Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, 
Penrith, invite competitive designs for erection of a new 
secondary school, accommodating 200 students, with provi- 
sion for the conduct of technical and evening classes. Plans 
and estimate of cost must be prepared by a fully qualified 
professional architect, and comply with the Board of Educa- 
tion Building Regulations -for secondary schools and pupil 
teachers’ centres. Premiums are offered to competing archi- 
tects, viz., 1st, £50; 2nd, £25; 3rd, £10. Printed instruc- 
tions, containing full particulars, will be sent upon receipt 


of stamped addressed large-post official envelope. Designs 
must be sent in by Feb. 8. Apply to Mr. James Cropper, 
clerk to the governors, The Vicarage, Penrith. We wish 


the, first premium had been eliminated altogether, and we 
also regret there is no promise of a professional assessor. 


------Ж------ 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COTTAGES AT WORDSWORTH WALK, HAMP- 
STEAD GARDEN SUBURB. 


HERBERT A. WELCH, Architect. 


GARDEN VILLAGE AT MILL HILL. 


/ 


HERBERT А. WELCH, Architect. 
mc NE 


Mr. FRANK T. Verity, F.R.I.B.A., has completed the new 
theatre at Windsor, which is to be opened on December 13. 


On November 23 the foundation-stone of parochial buildings 
for S. Jude’s, Shieldfield, was laid by the Bishop of New- 
castle. The buildings will comprise two large class-rooms, 
gymnasium and school-room, a kitchen, and stores, a smaller 
class-room, and the main hall measuring 65ft. by 36ft. In 
the erection special pains will be taken to guard against fire, 
and provision will be made for fireproof staircases and 
emergency exits. The plans have been prepared by Mr. 
A. B. Plummer, diocesan surveyor. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 
ART qua ART AND REGISTRATION. 


To the Editor of THe BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


Sir,—Having read the letters which appear in your issue 
of the 25th ult, under the above heading, and your 
Editorial notice, it seems to me that vour contributors, as 
well as vourself, are writing under a considerable misappre- 
hension of the true aims and objects of those who are sup- 
porting the registration movement. You seem to write, Mr. 
Editor, with holy horror for fear of the very title of “ archi- 
tect” being “dishonoured.” What we registrationists wish, 
is to protect the title of "architect" from being used by 
every charlatan who wishes to adopt it for his own evil ends. 

Mr. Champneys’ chief objection to the registration of 
architects is “that it is impossible to conceive that examina- 
tion can be an adequate test of power of design." If this 
is so, why do we twice annuallv in the final examinations at 
the R.LB.A. examine, and give marks for design? Has 
the Institute for years past been making a mistake in expect- 
ing the candidates to studv and qualify in design, before 
having the Associate diploma conferred upon them? If art 
can be taught it should not be beyond the powers of human 
ability to examine in that which it can teach. Mr. Champ- 
neys considers registration as being synonymous with “trades 
union exclusiveness," and he considers that it would have 
ruled out half the great designs of the Renaissance, not to 
mention such names as Lord Burlington, Vanbrugh, and 
Alfred Stevens. I do not know on what evidence Mr. 
Champnevs bases this statement; but I think that he would 
find it one most difficult, if not impossible, to support. 

Any opinion from Mr. T. G. Jackson deserves every con- 
sideration. He savs, too, that “art can never be brought 
into the test of an examination." I am sorry that I cannot 
agree with this view. If a candidate has studied Classic, 
Renaissance, or Gothic work, he should surely be able to 
demonstrate to an examiner that he is capable of desinging 
in the particular style he has studied. If he fails to do so, 
it would be some evidence that he is incompetent to prac- 
tise as an architect, and [ am inclined to think that it would 
he some advantage to the public that he has been restrained. 

Perhaps I have not entirely grasped Mr. Jackson's view, 
and those who think with him. I may be wrong, but I fancy 
that the view held bv some is that there might be a real 
genius capable of designing, as only a genius could design, 
and that such an artist might be quite incapable of master- 
ing the technical side of construction, and, therefore, though 
able to satisfy an examiner in design, he would be unable 
to pass in construction. It is conceivable such a man might 
be born, and if a vigorous test examination were instituted 
he might fail to pass in all the subjects. Obviously it would 
be better that he should be able to construct that which 
` Һе is capable of designing, but I trust that whatever tests 
are to be applied in the future, such a man may be gathered 
in with all honour, into the profession. Such men as these 
exist, I believe, very largely in imagination only; but in 
matters of art the real genius is unlike ordinary men, and 
it would be unfair to him, and a national loss in the bargain, 
to preclude him from practising his art. ‘To preclude him 
would be as foolish as to say that no man shall publish his 
writings unless he can spell the King’s English. Under 
such conditions the works of Shakespeare might never have 
been given to the world, and that loss would have been 
made in the name of Literature. 

Mr. Уоувеу can hardly seriously mean what he says, at 
least I hope he does not. He compares trade unionism to 
registration, and he states, what 1s possibly quite true, that 
“trades unionism has been a fruitful power in lowering the 
standard of work." Why should registration amongst archi- 
tects lower the standard of their work? Statutory qualifi- 
cation in the medical and legal professions has guaranteed 
some competency to the public when they consult the mem- 
bers of these professions. It would be wrong to assume 
that art and science should be made subject to the same 
tests. The imagination cannot be harnessed by the same 
inflexible rules, and it is not suggested that it ever should 
be. A competent examining body should be able to distin- 
guish between a design prepared by a trained or gifted 
vouth, and the vulgar conception of an ignorant and incom- 
petent candidate. The critics of registration need not fear, 
as Mr. Voysey appears to do, that there will be a “dead 
level of mediocrity in our profession." The rivalry in art 
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will not be lessened because a man is educated in the art 
he practises. “For my own part,” says Mr. Voysey, ©] 
prefer to be subject to the law of the survival of the fittest. 
The latter leads to heaven, the former to hell.” Now, 1 do 
not want to discuss where Mr. Vovsey, or anybody else, is 
going ; but if Mr. Voysey's view is interpreted, I gather that 
it means that the more ignorant his confréres are as com- 
pared with himself, the better chance he has of surviving. 
But, seriously, does the law of the survival of the fittest 
appertain in the matter of art? Would Mr. Voysey consider 
that a voung and educated architect is likely to make his 
claims felt with an ignorant bourgeois borough council 
against the claims of one of their own class, a clerk of works 
for instance? Хо, he will not; he simply cannot. The 
clerk of works will be the appointed architect. Is this a case 
of the survival of the fittest from the point of view of art 
and training? The laws of Nature do not appear to assist 
the architect of culture and training in such a competition. 
Protection, especially in the. provinces, is required, and | 
cannot see how it is to be attained except by registration. 

То my mind, registration and education go together, and 
though there may be a rough-and-ready hall-marking ol 
vested interests to begin with, the ultimate object to be 
attained is clearly the elevation of the art of architecture and 
the status of the architect. 

Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE HUBBARD. 
112, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
November 30. 


—— x ——— 


LAND VALUES. 


R. W. T. CRESWELL, F.S.I., of London, lectured 

at the Sheffield University, on November 10, to 

| members of the Sheffield Society of Architects and 

Surveyors, on “Taxation of Land Values.” ‘Mr. W. J. 

Hale presided, and there was a large attendance, including 

many of the leading members of the society, and also repre- 
sentatives of the legal profession. 

In recent vears, said Mr. Creswell, the tendency of legis- 
lation had been to shift an increasing proportion of the 
burdens of taxation on to the land. In the Finance Bill ot 
1909 this principle had been adopted to an extent never 
before attempted. The Act was full of difficulties, not onl 
to the laity, but also to experts. Even the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue had been forced to state, in answering inqui- 
ries, that they gave their replies with reserve, as “they could 
not commit themselves in advance to a definite course of 
action in individual cases which might ‘be governed ћу 
circumstances not now before them." The Act really meant 
the compilation of another Domesday Book. 

Having gone through Form IV, and given his view in 
regard to the meaning of the more important queries. Mr. 
Creswell said the public mind had been much exercised as to 
the best and proper method of filling in the form. As the 
law stood the question naturally arose as to whether it was 
advisable to facilitate a high figure being fixed for the original 
site value, or whether a low figure, or whether to be moderate 
and cautious. There were those who held that when land 
was developed it was advisable to facilitate a high figure 
being fixed, and even when land was undeveloped this might 
also apply. Among points to be considered were the possi- 
bility of the land being required for compulsory purchase : 
tħe total value would affect the death duties, one or other of 
the values might become the future assessable rateable 
value; future taxes might be levied on the total site value. 
and valuations for the purposes of the State would be based 
on the 1909 valuation. The lecturer quoted a reply given by 
one gentleman to the question in regard to minerals: “In 
my cellar are coals; underneath, I am told, there may be 
chalk, and below that more coal, and still further down. J 
am informed, there is a verv warm place, where I should like 
to meet Mr. Lloyd George.” The “optional” questions were 
most difficult to fill in, and it was generally thought they 
would be best left to the Government valuer. The deduction 
should be claimed. 

Mr. W. C. Fenton, in proposing thanks to the lecturer. 
referred to the increased licence duties. Mr. 
Flockton, who seconded, characterised the Act as a тох 
chaotic piece of finance. 

Mr. E. M. Gibbs remarked that the Act had one remark- 
able merit, it encouraged people to give something like the 
real and true valuation of land. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMUNERATION. 


R. JOHN E. YERBURY, architect, of 3, Queen 
Street, Cheapside, the plaintiff in this action, whose 
appeal from the Court of Appeal to the House of 

Lords resulted last February in a unanimous decision in his 
favour, has courteously supplied the Institute with copies of 
the various papers prepared for the hearing in the House 
of Lords, together with a verbatim report of their Lordships’ 
judgment. We, therefore, reprint the following from the 
R.1.B.A. “Journal,” in order to extend as far as possible 
the publicity of the case. 

The defendants were Messrs. Tom Wortley and Richard 
Wortley, and the action was first tried before Mr. Justice 
A. T. Lawrence in the King’s Bench Division of the High 
Court in May, 1908, occupying three davs in the hearing. 

The statement of claim alleged that in March, 1904, a 
verbal agreement was made between the plaintiff and the 
defendants, that in consideration of the plaintiff supervising 
the completion of a block of flats at Hampstead, herein re- 
ferred to as Block A, at a small remuneration, the deten- 
dants would construet two other blocks of flats, Blocks B 
and C, and would employ the plaintiff in designing and 
supervising their construction at a remuneration of 5 per 
cent. on the cost. The construction of Block А was con- 
tinued and completed under the supervision of the plaintiff 
about the end of 1904. The plaintiff prepared designs for 
Block В, and such designs were prepared in reference to 
the intended later construction of Block С, which was to 
be built according to the same designs. The cost of 
Blocks В and С would not have been less than 448,000. 
The defendants did not proceed with the construction. of 
either of the Blocks B and €, and in consequence the 
plaintiff lost the remuneration he otherwise would have 
earned, viz., 42,400, being 5 per cent on 448,000. The 
plaintiff claimed, in accordance with the usual custom of 
architects and survevors, that having prepared the designs, 
and the construction not being proceeded with, ће was 
entitled to 24 per cent upon the estimated cost. 

Ву their defence, the defendants denied the alleged agrec- 
ment and custom. The litigation, еу said, had arisen 
out of a building speculation, entered into between themselves 
and a Mr. Bell, architect. Bell was to be architect of the 
three Blocks A, B, and (`, and was to receive 5 per cent. cn 
the total cost. When Block А was about two-thirds com- 
pleted, differences arose between the architect Bell and the 
contractor emploved for the erection of Block A. which 
culminatéd in an arrangement resulting in the withdrawal 
of Bell from the supervision of the building of Block А, and 
the completion of the block under the supervison of the 
plaintiff. ‘The defendants averred that no agreement, verbal 
or otherwise, was ever made with the plaintiff that he was 
to be employed as architect of Blocks B and C. The true 
arrangement was to be found іп a written agreement, dated 
Julv 26, 1904, made between Bell and the defendant. 
Richard Wortley, by which Bell was to prepare the plans, 
drawings, and specifications for Blocks B and С. and to 
receive s per cent. for doing so, and the plaintiff was to 
be appointed survevor to superintend the completion of 
Block A, and the erection of Blocks B and € in áccordance 
with Bell's plans, drawings, and specifications, and to receive 
| per cent. out of the commission provided for Bell, and 
upon the completion of Blocks B and C a further sum of 
£450 out of certain other moneys payable to Bell by the 
defendant, Tom Wortley. "Ihe plaintiff. was not а party 
to this agreement, but the terms of it were drafted in con- 
sultation with him, and it represented the arrangement under 
which he entered into the transaction. Block A was com- 
pleted in November, 1904, under the plaintiff's superintend- 
ence, and he received the r per cent. 1n accordance with 
the agreement. Owing to financial dithculties, Blocks B 
and С were never erected. But for а period of about two 
vears after the plaintiff had entered their employment, the 
defendants, and the plaintiff to some extent, were engaged 
in negotiating with a view to obtaining the necessary funds 
for the erection of these blocks. Тһе plaintiff during this 
interval prepared with the knowledge of the defendants cer- 
tain drawings in the expectation of their being accepted by 
the defendants in the event of Blocks B and € being pro- 
ceeded with. These were the drawings referred to in the 
statement of claim. During the hearing, counsel for the 
defendants stated that under the circumstances thev were 
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willing to pav a quantum meruit for the drawings plaintiff 
had prepared. 

Evidence given by the plaintiff and by Messrs. H. J. 
Helsdon [F] and E. $. Underwood [F.] disclosed the fol- 
lowing facts: —In March, 1904, the plaintiff had an ınter- 
view with the defendants at the offices of their solicitors, 
when the defendants told the plaintiff of their disagreement 
with Bell, and requested the plaintiff to supervise the com- 
pletion of Block A in accordance with Bell’s plans. А: 
subsequent mectings, the plaintiff stated that his fee would 
ће 21 per cent. of the cost of completing Block A, and the 
defendants agreed this was a reasonable charge. ‘The plain- 
tiff. some time between March and July 22, entered upon 
the work. On July 22 the defendant, Tom Wortley, called 
at the plaintiff's office and asked him to sign an agreement 
under which the plaintiff was to receive 1 per cent. for the 
completion of Block A, no mention being made of Blocks 
B and С. The plaintiff objecting, the defendant assured 
him that thev intended to get rid of Bell, and that the plain- 
tiff should take the place of Bell in the construction of Blocks 
B and С. Relving upon this assurance, the plaintiff 
accepted the í per cent. Оп July 26 an agreement was 
entered into between Bell -and the defendant, Richard 
Wortley, by which it was agreed -that the plans, drawings, 
and specifications for Blocks B and С should be prepared 
һу Bell, that the plans, having been submitted to the 
defendants, should be placed in the hands of the plaintiff 
lor the purpose of erecting Blocks B and C, and that the 
plaintiff should receive for the work 1 per cent. upon the 
cost, together with a further sum of £450 upon comple- 
поп. Although the defendant, Richard Wortley, told the 
plaintiff about this agreement, the plaintiff never saw the 
agreement until it was disclosed by the defendants m the 
course of the action. At an interview subsequent to that 
of July 22, the defendant, Richard Wortley, told the plain- 
tiff that in the event of their being unable to get rid ot 
Bell, and in the event of Blocks В and С being erected іп 
accordance with Bell’s plans, the defendant would pay the 
plaintiff for supervising the erection of the blocks 1 per cent. 
upon the cost of their erection, and £450 on the comple- 
tion of each block, but that if the plaintiff's plans were 
accepted the plaintiff would receive 5 per cent. The рјаш- 
uff prepared ten sheets of drawings to one-eighth scale, 
plans, sections, and elevations, full specification, and detail 
Grawings. Тһе plaintiff did not in апу of these matters 
act as а volunteer. Evidence was also given showing that 
the plaintiff. to the knowledge of the defendants, had pre- 
pared plans tor the approval of the freeholder; that one 
of the defendants had written a memorandum to the effect 
that the defendants had decided not to go on with Bell, 
and that the plans were to be prepared by the plaintiff; that 
on April 7, 1905. at an interview between the plaintiff, the 
freeholder, and the defendant, Richard Wortley, the plain- 
tiff having previously been instructed to prepare plans, was 
definitely instructed to prepare contract drawings; that in 
various letters and interviews between the parties, the plain- 
tiff was treated bv the defendants as preparing the plans, 
drawings, and specifications at the request of the defendants. 
and in no wise differently from ап architect. employed so 
to do. It was further stated that the plaintiff had been in 
communication about the plans with Mr. Rilev, architect 
of the London County Council, and with one of his sub- 
ordinates, and also with the district survevor, and that he 
had sent to Mr. Rilev а site plan, a set of mne copies of 
plans. elevations, and various tracings, with an application 
for permission to build, ete. The plans were finally 
approved by the London County Council, and the plaintiff 
informed the defendant, Tom Wortley, of the fact bv letter, 
enclosing for bis signature a form of application for leave 
to build, which form, dulv signed, the defendant returned 
to the plaintiff with a letter in which the defendant stated 
that he presumed the plaintiff would obtain the freeholder s 
signature. ‘The freeholder demurred to signing the applica- 
tion form, being under the impression that it amounted to 
an agreement to commence building within six months. This 
circumstance was the subject of further correspondence 
between the plaintiff and the defendants and their solicitors, 
as well as with the freeholder and Mr. Riley, and before 
the freeholders objection had been overcome, the scheme 
for building Blocks B and € was abandoned owing to 
financial difficulties. Тһе plaintiff had done everything 
which an architect could do until his clients had sent to the 
London County Council the formal application for leave to 


begin building. The plans for Block B were prepared by 
the plaintiff so that by reversing them they would form the 
plans for Block C, but the contract drawings, elevations, 
specifications, ete., were only got out with reference to Block 
B. The plaintiff had been personally engaged upon the 
work for a period which he estimated at 1,330 hours. He 
had also employed draughtsmen to prepare the actual draw- 
ings, and his out-of-pocket expenses, irrespective of the 
ordinary office expenses, correspondence, stationery, stamps, 
ete., amounted to from £100 to £150. He contended that 
a fair and reasonable remuneration for his work would be 
as follows:—Preliminary drawings, 1 per cent. of estimated 
cost of building; converting preliminary into working draw- 
ings, 4 per cent. ; specification, 1 per cent. | 

At the trial the defendants, by their counsel, abandoned 
the contention that the plans, drawings, and specification 
were prepared by the plaintiff as a volunteer, and admitted 
that the only question to be determined by the Judge was 
the amount of remuneration to which the plaintiff was en- 
titled in respect of them. 

Mr. Justice Lawrence gave judgment for the plaintiff, 
holding that he was entitled to 24 per cent. on £24,000, 
the estimated cost of Block B, and 1 per cent. in respect 
of the extra work involved in making the plans applicable 
to Block C. 

The defendants appealed to the Court of Appeal, and the 
case came berore Lords Justices Vaughan Williams, Buckley, 
and Fletcher Moulton. 

A majority of the Court (Lords Justices Vaughan Williams 
and Buckley) held that there was no evidence of any bind- 
ing agreement that, in the event of Blocks B and C being 
erected, the plaintiff should be employed as architect in 
respect of them; that the plaintiff was aware of the terms 
of the agreement between the defendant Richard Wortley, 
and Bell, dated Julv 26, 1904, and the agreement between 
the plaintiff and defendants was only that, in the event of 
Blocks B and С being erected, the plaintiff should be em- 
ploved as survevor in respect of them; that in the absence 
of an agreement to employ as architect, the custom of 
architects—i.e., that when an architect has prepared pre- 
liminary sketches, working drawings, and specication, he 
is, if the building is not proceeded with, entitled to 24 per 
cent. upon its estimated cost—could not apply, and that in 
these circumstances the plaintiff was only entitled to re- 
muneration upan a quantum meruit for the work done by him 
at the request of the defendants. Their Lordships held that, 
accepting the evidence of the plaintiff's witnesses, the proper 
rate of remuneration was on the basis of 1 per cent. for 
preliminary drawings, $ per cent. for converting the pre- 
liminary drawings into working drawings, and 1 per cent. 
for specification ; that the plaintiff had not converted his 
preliminary drawings into working drawings, and that he 
had not prepared a specification, or, alternatively, had not 
been emploved to do so; that the plaintiff was therefore 
entitled to 1 per cent. only on £24,000, the estimated cost 
of Block B—viz., £240; and that reasonable remuneration 
in respect of the extra work done by the plaintiff in 
making the plans of Block B applicable to Block C would 
be £110. In the judgment of their Lordships, therefore, 
the plaintiff was entitled to £350 only, and not to £840, 
as decided by Mr. Justice A. T. Lawrence. 

Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton disagreed with the other 
members of the Court, and held that the judgment of Mr. 
A. T. Lawrence was right and ought to be affirmed. 

The majority of the Court being against the plaintiff, the 
defendants’ appeal was allowed, and an order was made in 
accordance with the judgment above outlined. 

The plaintiff appealed to the House of Lords, and the 
appeal was heard before the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
MacNaughten, Lord Atkinson, Lord Collins, and Lord Shaw 
of Dunfermline. 

The Lord Chancellor, on February 8 of the present vear, 
delivered the following judgment:—I greatly regret that а 
case of this kind should have taken so long a course, and 
that it should have been necessary to bring it to this House, 
for it is the interest of the State that there should be an 
end of litigation instead of constant appeals, and I am afraid 
that the costs of these proceedings will fall very heavily upon 
some of the parties to them. 

As regards the first appeal, it turned upon a mere question 
of fact, and two Judges were of one opinion and two Judges 
of another; but the learned Judge at the trial expressed an 
opinion in favour of the plaintiff. I do not wish to repeat 
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(for the Court of Appeal expresses the same view) the 
opinion that I have more than once expressed—that the 
Judge who hears the case at the trial enjoys very great 
advantage [ог its determination. He is not only better able 
than any Court of Appeal to form an opinion upon the 
credibility of the witnesses, but he can also note the conten- 
tions actually made upon either side with accuracy—a point 
upon which there is sometimes controversy in the Court of 
Appeal, as there has been in this case—and, what is equally 
important in some cases, he can perceive at first hand, 50 
to speak, on the spot. the bearing of each piece of evidence 
in what is often a somewhat tangled narrative, and is not 
given consecutively by one witness but contributed to piece- 
meal by various witnesses who have taken part in the trans- 
action. Accordingly, when there is a difference of opinion 
upon matters of fact between the learned Judge of first 
instance who has heard the case with those advantages on the 
one side, and anv Court of Appeal upon the other, I feel 
that апу Court of Appeal, including this House, stands at 
a considerable disadvantage. 

Now in regard to the facts I will, out of my profound 
respect for the learned [Lords Justices who held a different 
opinion, say a few words upon the details. To my mind, it 
is unimportant whether this gentleman was a volunteer in 
what he did or not, although, in fact, he denied that he 
was a volunteer and the contention that he was so was 
explicitly abandoned. He 15 entitled admittedly (а be paid. 
What is he to be paid for? I think he was to be paid for 
the plans, the detailed drawings. and the specification. It 
is said that he was not entitled to be paid for the specifica- 
tion, but I find that the plaintiff and his witnesses declare 
that this specification was necessary, amd was used by the 
local authority. No contradiction of that was attempted, and 
it was not said bv the defendants that they were unaware 
of what probably they would know, namely, the use: of an 
abridged specification before the local authority, and I can- 
not find in the tnal-from the beginning to the end a trace 
of any attempt to distinguish between the plans and drawings 
on the one side and the specification on the other as work 
for which the plaintiff ought to be paid. 

Now the next question was, how much was to be paid for 
the labour which the plaintiff bestowed. Тһе case on his be- 
half was put in two ways: In the first place, that there was 
an agreement that if his plans were accepted he was to 
receive the sum of 5 per cent. As a matter of fact, if I 
was called upon to decide it, 1 should say that that contract 
was proved, and that his plans were accepted, and that had 
the work continued he would have been entitled to 5 per 
cent.; and the work not having been proceeded with he 
claimed he was entitled to 24 per cent. on that contract; 
but, also, I think, on the quantum meruit he would be en- 
titled to the same sum, according to the evidence which 
was given, and which there was no attempt to contradict. 
I know from experience that when a person who is in a 
profession, or in any particular vocation, is bringing an 
action he can easily get witnesses to prove a scale of re- 
muneration, but it is very difficult to get someone in the 
same profession to prove the contrary. Making all allow- 
ances for that, I think there was ample evidence upon which 
Mr. Justice Lawrence was entitled to. act, that the 24 per 
cent. scale applied, and ought to be paid to the plaintiff. 
Mr. Justice Lawrence discounted that evidence; he gave 
something less than 24 per cent. upon Blocks B and C taken 
together. Possibly he had in his mind that there were other 
services which would not be covered by the commission 
charge, which admittedly had been rendered by the plaintiff 
to the defendants. Or perhaps I ought not to say 
“admittedly, because admissions have not been very copious 
in the course of this litigation, but which were proved, at 
all events, to have been rendered, and as to which no con- 
tradiction was attempted. 

Now, that being the case, Mr. Justice Lawrence awarded 
а sum of £840. The Court of Appeal reduced it to 2359 
on, I think, a misconception of the evidence. I think the 
majority of the Court of Appeal considered that the specif- 
cation was not ordered or needing to be paid for, but I 
think that was an erroneous conclusion. I think also they 
considered that Mr. Helsdon had fixed 1 per cent. as the 
right sum to be paid for the work which was ordered. | 
think he said nothing of the kind. According to his 
evidence, if that is to be conclusive, appellant would have 
been entitled to more than Mr. Justice Lawrence awarded. 

T have, as I said, referred to these things out of the great 
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respect which 1 have for the learned Lords Justices, from 
whose opinion I am constrained to differ, but iñ the con- 
clusion it seems to me that the decision of Mr. Justice 
Lawrence was an eminently sensible, just, and satistactory 
decision, and I also think it ought to have been а final 
decision. 

Another appeal arising out of the same litigation, and in 
which the same parties were concerned, was then dealt with 
by the Lord Chancellor, and decided in favour of the 
appellant, Mr. Yerbury. "Тһе orders appealed from in 
both actions were thereupon reversed, and the appellants’ 
costs in the Court of Appeal and the House ot Lords were 
ordered to be paid bv the respondents. 


———ж— . 
SOME FRENCH ABBEYS AND CATHEDRALS.* 


By MR. ANDREW OLIVER. 


N the ecclesiastical architecture of France there will be 

|| found two great influences at work which practically 

decided the carrying out and the development of the 
buildings. 

The first and the most important may be termed the poli- 
tical influence. This practically decided the detail of the 
architecture which varied according to the province in which 
that particular type took its rise. So much so was this the 
case that we find each district or province possessing its own 
type of the Romanesque. Each province worked out its 
buildings with one style, but only up to a certain period, and 
that coincided with its absorption into the “ Domaine Royale.” 
Jn some instances it took place comparatively early, in others 
not until the days of the Renaissance period. 

As regards the second influence, viz., the ecclesiastical, we 
find it in the plan of the buildings and not in the construc- 
tion, the construction being carried out according to the ideas 
prevailing at a particular time in a certain district. The 
clergy, whilst insisting upon one system being carried out, left 
the details to be worked out in that type with which the 
people were best acquainted. The monasteries of Vezelav, 
Paray le Monial, and La Chante sur Loire, all belonging to 
the monks of Cluny, show the distinguishing feature of the 
narthex or western porch, and used solelv by this Order. 
The architecture, it will be noted, varies according to the 
locality. 

The construction of the porch at Vezelay is certainly one 
of the most remarkable works of the Middle Ages. The 
porch is closed, and shows an ante-church (about 75ft. bv 
63ft.) within the walls. The plan shows a nave and two 
aisles with galleries over the aisles. | These galleries are 
entered by staircases built within the walls. Three openings 
are placed above the entrance arch, which open into the 
church, an altar being placed in the centre. The figure of 
Saint Mary "Magdalene anointing the feet of Our Lord; the 
resurrection of Lazarus appear on the lintel, and Our Lord 
with the twenty-four Elders and the Elect in the tympanum 
of the entrance arch inside the church. Тһе tympanum 
inside the porch shows Our Lord sending the Apostles; on 
the lintel upon the left side figures bringing cattle and other 
goods, and on the right a battle appears; these were to com- 
memorate the continual strife between the Counts of Nevers 
and the peaceful tenants of the abbey. On the centre shaft 
a figure of Saint John the Baptist with the Holy Lamb upon 
а disc. The exterior shows three porches, the central one 
containing figures in the tympanum. Over the central porch 
a window of five lights, with statues upon the mullions placed 
under canopies, above the windows a figure of Saint Mary 
Magdalene, with two figures on either side. The southern 
tower is crowned by a battlement; that on the north side 
ends abruptly. The date is about 1230 to 1240. The nave, 
consecrated in 1104, is in black and white stone. Тһе 
chancel is of 13th-century date. 

The detail of the front of the second church at Vezelay, St. 
Pere, is similar to the front of La Madeleine—in the figure 
placed under the gable, but with a rose window underneath. 
The narthex likewise shows it to be similar in plan, but here 
we find the altar placed against the north door instead of its 
being inside the church. Traceried windows are on the 
north and south sides. The interior shows a church of 
smaller dimensions. 
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Viollet Le Duc considers the porch at Paray le Monial to 
be earlier than the building it is attached to. The western 
front shows the porches carried in the towers. ‘The towers 
in five stages with round arched openings. The nave of 
three bays. The central tower octagonal, in two storevs, 
the upper with open and the lower with blank arches. The 
transept shows five windows. The east end is a typical 
example of the style. — The clearstory windows with 
circular hood moulds carried on shafts. Beneath these five 
windows with slight pilasters. The apsidal chapels similar 
in detail to the clearstory. The southern porch is of a much 
later date than the rest of the building. 

The church of La Charité sur Loire was commenced in 
1056 and completed in 1107. It consists of a north-western 
tower, the remains of a narthex, the nave, transepts, chancel, 
apsidal chapels, and fragments of other buildings formerly 
belonging to it. On entering by the western porch, of 
15th-century date, the vaulting shafts and portions of the 
original mouldings of the triforium and clearstorv are to be 
seen, mingled with houses that have been built upon the site 
of the narthex or porch. ‘The tower has.also been degraded 
in a Similar fashion. The tower is in six stages, the two 
upper consisting of three round arches carried on shafts, with 
a pair of smaller arches; underneath the third stage a row 
of arches of a chevron pattern. ‘The interior was evidently 
vaulted, as we see the remains of a vault with three open 
arches, a row of smaller arches with capitals underneath. 
The central tower is an octagon with statues placed under the 
arches in the top storey. The chancel and transepts show а 
blind storev over the clearstorv windows, a second row of 
arches being under the transept windows. Тһе interior shows 
pointed arches round the apse ; the capitals are boldly carved 
with arches similar in design to those of the tower. The 
tympanum of the western porch is now placed on the south- 
eastern wall of the transept. [t consists of the Transfigura- 
tion with the figures of Moses and Elias on either side, and 
those of the three Apostles. Upon the beam underneath, 
“The Presentation in the Temple” and the ^ Three Magi 
Kings." 

All that now remains of the Abbev of St. John des Vignes, 
Soissons, is the west front, the dormitory, the refectory, and 
the west and south walks of the cloisters. The abbev build- 
ings. were destroved at the Revolution of 1793, and it is onlv 
bv an engraving in the “Monastican Gallicanum" that we 
are enabled to see the extent. The abbev was surrounded 
Бу a wall with towers on three of the sidesg The entrance 
was through two gateways. The abbot's house stands next 
to the great gateway, which gave access to the parvise. The 
western front consists of three magnificent porches, the 
tracery destroyed, with towers at the north and south. Under 
the centre gable a round window, in which were three round 
arches with. traced heads; an open gallery is to be seen 
across the whole front. The buttresses contain statues, end 
in pinnacles and canopies. Within the arch under the spire 
on the north side, placed upon the mullion, there is a 
Crucifix, and upon the buttress angles figures of the Blessed 
Virgin, St. John, and four others. Beneath the Crucifix an 
open gallery is seen, and there 15 a similar one on the south 
side. The spires are different, both in the design and in 
the detail, the one on the south is not so elaborate as that on 
the northern side. ‘The abbey church consisted of a nave 
of possibly five bays, with transepts and chancel, the cloisters 
on the south forming a square, the dormitory buildings 
being on the farther side, and the refectorv on the west; 
to the south of the refectory the guests’ lodgings. 

The examples of French cathedrals which are shown have 
been selected for the purpose of pointing out some of the 
different ways in which the planning and other details were 
dealt with. The simplest plan of a cathedral shows a nave 
and aisles, either with or without side chapels, transepts, and 
a chancel in the form of an apse with chapels either circular 
or radiating from the apse. ‘The latter тау be three sided 
at the ends, or a greater number, the line of the direction 
of the chapels being determined by the piers of the apse, 
which also fixes their number. The space between the piers 
and the chapels being the ambulatory or passage round the 
chancel and the sanctuary. Түріса! examples are the plans 
of the cathedrals of Amiens, Rheims, Paris, and Chartres, 
all of which show a similar arrangement in the plan. The 
western porches of Chartres are in a class bv themselves, as 
are the great porches on the north and south sides of the 
cathedral. The western porches, known as the Porte Royale, 
show great figures of kings and queens of France. The 
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central tympanum containing the figure of Our Lord with the 
Elders underneath, with the four evangelistic symbols placed 
round. Тһе tympana of the north and south porches аге 
also filled with sculpture, the beam underneath likewise 
bearing figures of small size. A rose window is in the upper 
part, and two towers crowned with spires are at the north 
and south sides. Тһе porches on the north and south tran- 
septs are similar in design and detail, and consist of arches 
supported by the figures of saints and other persons. 

At Amiens, Rheims, and Paris we find that the features 
which stand out more than any other are the magnificent 
western fronts. The same idea runs throughout the series; 
the great porches filled with statuary, the line of kings over 
the porches, the great rose windows, and the massive flanking 
towers. 


With but one exception, viz., Rheims, the porches are. 


named as follows:—On the north “Тһе Saints’ Porch,” to 
whom the church is dedicated, with screens from the life in 
the tympanum and the figures of local saints placed around 
the sides. The central porch, or “Тһе Porch of Judgment,” 
from the Last Judgment, being placed on the tympanum ; at 
Amiens and Paris figures of the twelve Apostles are placed 
round the porch. The south, or “Тһе Virgin’s Porch"; the 
figure of the Blessed Virgin, with scenes taken from her life, 
and various figures connected with her are placed at the 
sides, as Herod, the Magi Kings, Solomon. 

At Rheims, the cathedral being dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, the coronation is placed upon the pediment, and 
round the sides statues of the Annunciation, Visitation, and 
the Presentation in the Temple. The Judgment Porch is on 
the south side with the figure of God the Father, and upon 
the northern pediment the Crucifixion. Тһе tympana in 
these porches are filled with tracery. The kings placed in 
the upper portion of the front show the baptism of Clovis by 
St. Remi. 

At the Cathedral of Nevers we find an apse both at the 
east and west end of the cathedral. ‘The western apse dates 
from the уеаг 1046, and it is all that remains of the second 
church, the first being erected in the gth centurv. This 
earlier apse was discovered about four vears ago to the west 
of the present one. In the Ез century the church was 
taken down, but the transept and the apse were left, and a 
new nave sanctuary erected at the eastern end. The form 
of this church can be seen from the Church of St. Etienne 
— which is covered by a barrel vault—and under the vault of 


the transept shows а row of round arches carried on shafts. | 


А small portion of the nave arches is still left at the west 
end. In the view of the exterior the apsidal chapels are 
longitudinal in plan with a hexagonal apse. At kaon we 
find an unusual form for France of a square east end, the 
round apse being the usual tvpe. [t is said that an English 
bishop presided over the diocese at that time. Another 
equallv rare feature to be seen is the south triforium gallerv. 
The chapels in the aisles are also to be noted, as it can 
be seen that in order to build the chapels the early windows 
were cut through. 

Laon is also remarkable for the six towers, of which onlv 
two have spires at the present time, four being placed at the 
transepts, and two on the west front. 

The east end of Poitiers is also square. 
by Henry IT. of England. 

The Cathedral of Novon is remarkable for its circular 
transepts. It was commenced in the vear 1180, and com- 
pleted at the end of the 12th century. The circular tran- 
septs were for a remembrance of the Cathedral of Tournay. 
from which it was separated in the vear 1153. The apse 
consists of four square and five round chapels, being the 
oldest part of the church. ‘Phe churches built at the end of 
the 12th century, or the beginning of the 13th century, do 
not possess chapels at this date, but vet it follows the ‘same 
arrangement that is to be found at St. Denis. The chapter 
house is placed upon the north side of the cathedral. The 
great towers and the porch are not of anv great interest. 

At Soissons we find a circular transept on the south side. 
Tt is vaulted in thirteen bavs, with a small circular treasurv. 

Bourges is a unique example of five porches on the western 
front, with two aisles on either side of the nave, the entrances 
leading into either the nave or an aisle. Chapels are built 
on the outside. There is no transept, which adds to the 
great length of 4osft. The apse ends in small, round com- 
partments. A great tower, unfinished, is on the south side. 

The Cathedral of Albi was commenced towards the middle 
of the 14th century. It is terminated by an apse and sur- 


It was rebuilt 


rounded by chapels, which are polygonal in the chevet ‘ind 
square in the nave. , 

The chapels, which are placed between the buttresses of 
the vault, are in two storeys, the upper one forming а 
gallerv, entered bv a staircase in the outer tower on the north 
side. 

The windows are long and narrow. The construction was 
stopped at the beginning of the 15th century. 

At the beginning of the 15th century the balustrades were 
placed on the tower, the work ladded to the southern tower, 
and the jube with the stalls erected by Cardinal D'Amboise. 
The jube is one of the three or four now left in France. 
| he other places where they may still be found are at La 
Madeleine, Troves; St. Etienne du Mont, Paris; and $t. 
Florentin, Arques. 

Viollet T.e Duc describes the jube at Albi as "the largest, 
the most complete, and the most precious, with an infinite 
number of statues of delicate outline ; it presents one of the 
most extraordinary specimens of Gothic art.” 

The jube consists of a rood in the centre, with the figure 
of Our Lord and the Blessed Virgin and St. John on either 
side, and two other figures placed lower down the shafts, 
which go down to the ground and form the central portion 
of the screen. Two compartments of similar design are 
placed on either side, those on the north and south having 
doorwavs. Underneath the vaulting is of an elaborate 
character. 

On the north and south sides of the ambulatory a row of 
figures divided bv traceried compartments, the entrance to 
the chancel by doorways of a similar design to those in front, 
round the presbytery the Twelve Apostles, with the Cruci- 
fixion in the centre. The stalls, eight in number, show 
elaboratelv carved tracery at the back divided by the figures 
of angels; the whole work, with the exception of the missing 
statues on the front, is as perfect as when it was first erected. 
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HARROGATE AND DISTRICT. 
By EDWIN GUNN, A.R.I.B.A.* 


(Concluded from Page 342.) 
() to its abnormally short nave and the 
lack of a dominating tower or group of towers, 
Ripon Minster has a huddled appearance. The 


cast end is a noble composition, and, seen from 
the lower ground of the churchvard, groups up well. 
There used to be a most picturesque view from the 


River Skell, but the demolition of some tumb!e-down build: 
ings and their replacement by smug modern structures has 
ruined the group. Towards the west front only a guide-book 
could possiblv be enthusiastic ; it is tame and insipid in an 
extreme degree. Once again the Perpendicular builder: 
(particularly of the north aisle) score heavily, when the virile 
strength of their work is contrasted with the timid Earl 
English front. We are again forced to ponder the unwisdom 
of the guide-books which, while extolling the latter, refer 
slightingly to architecture's utter debasement in the 16th 
century. 

The internal effect of the Minster is confused, owing to 
the bungle of piers and arches at the crossing where the 
change of form in the arches has been left half done. The 
choir has a glazed triforium, the aisle roofs having been 
flattened in the 14th century, probably to introduce more 
light within, though local report connects this with the 
frequent Scotch inroads and the desire to form a citadel 
within the probably unwalled town. The eastern bays of 
the clearstory have double tracery planes, and are the best 
work in the cathedral. Owing to the low sill of the huge 
east window, and the fact that the altar is crowded close 
to the east wall with seating interposed between it and the 
choir stalls, the eastern limb of the church has a rather 
parochial appearance. The strong familv likeness between 
the east fronts of Ripon, Guisborough, and Selby has been 
noted by 'Mr. Prior in his “Gothic Art." | 

Опе other object of interest remains to be described їп 
Ripon. This is the small chapel of the: Hospital of St. 
Mary Magdalene, locally known as “The Maudlins,” which 
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stands to the north of the town. The almshouses have been 
twice rebuilt, but the chapel, which is derelict, stands practi- 
cally as it was left at the suppression of religious houses. 
Archbishop Thurstan (1114-1141) founded the hospital for 
secular brethren and sisters and a chaplin, and the chapel 
is probably his work, though the Norman windows have been 
replaced by Perpendicular ones and the Jambshafts and arch 
of the Norman doorway “snowed up” Бу’ later insertions. 
Inside the chapel is a Perpendicular oak screen much dilapi- 
dated, also two pews with carved bench ends. А stone altar 
remains in position at the east end, before which is a pace 
curiously formed of what appears to be a piece of Roman 
mosaic. About five miles north-west of Ripon is the village 
of West Tanfield, picturesquely situated on the banks of the 
Ure. The present architectural remains of the parish are 
chiefly connected with the noble family of ¡Marmions—“ the 
Marmions of real history,” as the guide-books call them. 
The estate came to them by the marriage of Robert Marmion 
in 1215 to Avice, daughter of Germagan FitzHugh, the 
family being descended from the Lords of Fontenoy in 
Normandy, to whom the Conqueror gave Tamworth. Though 
Tanfield became the home of a branch of the stock, it 
remained a simple manor-house. License to crenellate was 
given in 1314. The explanation of the wave of crenellation 
about this time was the Gaveston business, Knaresborough 
being held by him until taken possession of by the Sheriff for 
the Crown. The Scotch wars were also not without their 
influence, though in most instances it seems to have been 
as protection against stray raiders than as serious fortifi- 
cations that the defences were planned. In 1316 the Scots 
plundered Richmond and ravaged the whole of the shire. 
The present remains of the house are a gateway tower of 


the time of Henry V., which is itself a complete dwelling. - 


When Leland visited “Great Tanfield, wher is а castel on a 
banke longing to the Lord Parrs,” there were other remains, 
for he says, “The Castelle of Tanfield, or rather as it now 
is, a mean Manor Place, stondith harde on the пре of Ure, 
wher I saw no notable building but a fair tourid Gatehouse 
and a ћаше of squarid stone." Apparently the latter did 
not long survive, for Grose savs that the materials were 
purchased by several of the neighbouring gentry, and the 
Earl of Exeter’s house at Snape, and the seat of the Wandis- 
fords at кишш were built of them (the latter is dated 
1570). 

The present Tanfield Church, which stands hard by the 
Marmion Tower, consisted originally of a nave, chancel, and 
north aisle, which probably replaced a Norman church about 
the middle of the 14th century. There is a western tower 
dating from about 1400, not completed as to its upper stages 
until about a century later. In 1450 the north aisle was 
rebuilt to an increased width, its eastern end forming a 
sepulchral ‘chapel for the Marmions, whose very fine series 
of tombs are the leading feature of the church. The one 
which stands detached has an interesting wrought-iron herse. 
The church contains two curious recesses, which have given 
rise to much ingenious speculation as to purpose, the most 
probable hypothesis seeming to be that which supposes them 
diminutive chantry chapels, of which the church is known 
to have possessed several. 

About four miles north-east from Tanfield lies Kirklington, 
where the church is interesting. An aisleless Norman nave 
has had aisles added in the 14th century, the piercing of the 
thick walls by arches having apparently been an engineering 
feat which taxed the capacities of the builders to the utmost 
and led to some uglv distortions and a curious final effect 
owing to the clearstory wall, 3ft. 6in. thick, being carried on 
octagonal shafts, 1ft. gin. in diameter, by chamfered arches. 
The chancel was added in 1200, and three lancets and a 
blocked priest’s door of this date remain on the north side. 
The nave aisles are very narrow—only oft.—and against the 
south wall are three interesting tombs. Two recessed tombs 
with effigies of Alexander Mowbray and his wife (1367) are 
remarkable for their spirited heraldry—one lion in particular 
is a splendid fellow. The remaining tomb is an Elizabethan 
one to Sir Christopher Wandersforde (died 1590), whom we 
have already encountered as the purchaser of the “squarid 
stones” of Tanfield Manor for his new house near by. Тһе 
church tower, with its quaintly terminated stair turret, 15 
interesting as the sort of thing which has the right village 
flavour about it. Kirklington village was the best we saw, 
with its spacious central green and fine old trees. The hall 


has been much altered at various periods, 


and when first 


occupied by Мг. McCall had become a farmhouse. In plan 
it consists of a long gabled building running north and 
south, with gabled end projections facing west—the original 
entrance was central on the east front, but this side has been 
much mutilated—and the west side shows most of the original . 
Чега, including a bold chimney-stack, of which originally 
there were two. The Great Chamber has a modelled ceiling 
with pendants and a good frieze. The modelling is in 
relatively high relief, and consists of fruit, shells, monsters, 
and heraldic devices in panels. It is dated 1570 and bears 
the initials C. W. E.—Christopher and Eliazbeth Wanders- 
forde. The room has arch-headed panelling, not apparently 
made for its position, and the windows and chimney-jambs 
are of Queen Anne date. The Lord’s Chamber adjoining is 
lined with simple Elizabethan panelling. 

The magnificent ruins of Fountains Abbey afford perhaps 
a better general idea of the disposition and extent of the 
buildings of a large monastery than any simi:ar remains in 
England. The chief reason for this lies probably in the fact 
that the buildings were first conceived and executed on so 
noble a scale and in so solid a manner that none of the con- 
siderable amendments or extensions since made have 
obscured the original outlines by capricious or unusual 
expedients. In common with all Cistercian foundations, the 
abbey buildings were planked on a site which at its first 
occupation was a wild uncuitivated valley, remote from the 
habitation of men; chosen as most in harmony with the 
austere life aimed at by the “Farmer ¡Monks.” This parti- 
cular valley is specially deep and narrow, confined on the 
north by a cliff-like wall of rock, between which and the 
river the buildings lie, extending in several directions above 
the stream itself, which passes beneath in masonry tunnels. 
The original buildings have all the Cistercian austerity and 
avoidance of display, and conform to the usual practice of 
the order in the avoidance of a triforium and the absence 
of western towers in the church, and in the position and form 
of the chapter-house and refectory. For the detailed historv 
of the abbey from its foundation in 1132 on the model of 
Clairvaux one cannot do better than refer to the admirable 
work of Mr. St. John Hope. I can only deal with it so far 
as it affects the main building dates. The solid transitional 
Norman nave was building through the 11th century under 
several abbots, and stands to-day roofless but unaltered save 
for the insertion of a large Perpendicular west window. The 
first choir, however, following the usual course of English 
church expansion, was found at an early date to be insufficient 
for the enlarged ideas or requirements of the monks, and 
Abbot John of York and his successor (1203-1219) rebuilt 
it with an eastward extension, in the lighter manner of their 
times. The next abbot, John of Kent, added the fine eastern 
transept known as the “nine altars,” and extended the abbey 
buildings in three directions over the Hiver Skell. From 
that time no work but some alterations of a minor character 
appears to have been done until the closing vears of the rsth 
century, when Abbot Darnton inserted the large east and 
west windows and other Perpendicular windows also, as his 
rebus shows. His successor, Abbot Huby, built the noble 
tower at the north end of the main transept at the commence- 
ment of the 16th centurv, and in 1539 the last abbot 
"resigned" and was pensioned by Henry VIII., who soon 
after sold the abbey site and estates to Sir Richard Gresham. 
It next passed, in 1597, to Sir Stephen Proctor, who 
despoiled the ruins to build his new house near by. It has 
since passed through various ownerships comparatively 
unscathed, and is now in the possession of the ‘Marquess of 
Ripon, under whose directions the site has been swept and 
garnished, and certain most salutarv regulations are enforced 
for the preservation of its amenities. 

The general disposition of the abbev buildings within the 
close is in three connected main groups—the church and con- 
ventual buildings, the abbot's house and guesten hall, and the 
infirmarv. 

The church lies to the northward of all three groups, and 
as originally planned consisted of a nave of eleven bavs, with 
aisles north and south, an unaisled transept with eastern 
chapels, a low lantern tower at the crossing, and a short 
presbytery having one bay flanked by chapels, and projecting 
singly further eastward to a total extent about equal to its 
width. Its foundations have heen discovered and marked 
out. The nave arcade is of pointed arches upon cylindrical 
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piers united with a cluster of three attached shaf ts supporting 
the aisle vaults. These vaults were of unusual character, 
being transverse pointed barrel vaults springing between semi- 
circular arches spanning the aisle from each pier. There 
is no triforium, but а clearstory of semicircular arched 
, Single-light windows with deeply-splayed sills. It is worthy 
of note that, as usual, the pointed arches are evidently so 
built for structural reasons, and the smaller spans and open- 
- ings are commonly of semicircular form. The remains of the 
13th-century choir are much less perfect than’ the earlier 
nave; very little exists beyond the aisle walls, which show 
` curious and not particularly beautiful detail. An interesting 

and simple tile-paved pace exists on the site of the high 
. altar, and is apparently part of the “painted pavement” 
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kindness of Mr. Batsford I am allowed to show a plan from 
Mr. ‘Gotch’s book on the ‘Renaissance, which makes the 
arrangement clear. :At Chastleton, in Oxfordshire, we last 
year saw a different expedfent with somewhat similar object. 
Entering by the central doorway, a flight of steps to the right 
outside the main front wall, lands at the hall level, the 
large window lighting these stairs being balanced by another 
which is, in fact, the Hall bay. A stone roof supported by 
arch ribs covers in this projecting porch, and is surmounted 
bv a balustrade with very curious balusters and a circular 
bay of very sharp radius lighting the large room above. This 
room contains a terrible chimneypiece, very German, with 
carvatides, brackets, pedestals, Corinthian columns, obelisks, 
and other items of the classical stock-in-trade, all covered 


' bestowed by Abbot John of Kent. The chapel of “nine 
altars” is in more perfect condition, and shows some of the 
finest work of the church. It is a simple design, showing 
southern influence in its detail. The lofty octagonal shafts, 
formerly surrounded by clusters of banded marble cylinders, 
which support arches carrying through the line of the choir 
clearstory, are a most important feature in the effect of this 
splendid eastern chapel. Externally the east front gains 
much dignity from the addition of this wide-spreading tran- 
sept. The undistinguished ending produced by a level 
termination of nave and aisles, as in many of our English 
cathedrals, is entirely avoided without loss of truth. Abbot 
Darnton’s east and west windows are now represented by 
gaping voids, but a curious detail identified with his work 
is a carved ‘keystone which extends through the apex of a 
lancet window in the south front of the “nine altars.” 

The noble tower built by Abbot Huby remains practically 
perfect, save for the upper portion of its pinnacles and all 
its interior floors. It is a really splendid mass, well up to 
the high level of the English tower designers. The propor- 
tions of its several storevs, growing less as they ascend, are 
unusual, and another uncommon feature is the abundant use 
of lettering as ornament. .The twelve pinnacles, all set 
diagonally, must have given almost the effect of a Somerset- 
shire crown when complete. This work is in the style once 
called “debased.” To the south of the nave lies the cloister 
garth, surrounded on the east, south, and west by the con- 
ventual buildings. The actual cloister has vanished, but a 
fine triple entrance to the chapter-house from the east walk 
remains. The chapter-house is a rectangular building, 84ft. 


with arabesques, and surrounding as a piece de résistance a 
shockingly carved figure subject—the Judgment of Solomon. 
Internally the house. was a disappointment, but externally it 
is charming, despite its coarse and ill-judged detail. The 
lovely walled terrace garden, continued beyond the entrance 
roadway, adds immensely to the effect. А curious detail is 
the gable parapets of curved form which are pointed to a 
raking line apparently prepared for a simple straight coping. 
Many stones from tthe abbey buildings appear to have been 
used without reworking—there are some hollowed mullions on 
the return fronts, and the curious entrance gateway is a 
medley of shafts and caps, including some with very early 
carved leafage. 

About two miles south of Fountains is Markenfield Hall, 
the approach to which is over fields and through gates well off 
the main road. This house was formerly the seat of a family 
taking their name from the place, whose descendants still 
lived there in the time of Leland. Іп 1569, however, 
Thomas 'Магкепћеја forfeited the estate to the Crown, after 
taking part in the “Rising of the North,” and the house is 
now a farm. .A finer instance of a medieval moated manor 
could not be wished for, though the building, as several 
observers have noted, is more of a southern than a northern 
type. The chief part is of 14th-century date, and has been 
remarkably little altered. License to crenellate was obtained 
in 1310. ‘Crenellation is no figure of speech in this case; the 
battlements pierced with sillets are quite in working order, 
but the roofing within them is modern. The moat com- 
pletely encircles the house, and the only approach is by a 
stone bridge communicating with the late Tudor gatehouse 
In the poem, 


ліп. by 41ft:, formerly vaulted in three aisles, as the bases 
show. 
to the refectory, which projects southward at right angles. 
This was vaulted in two aisles, owing to its dimensions, 


In the centre of the southern cloister walk is the door 


and by a light wooden bridge behind. 
“Flodden Field,” a certain Sir Ninian Markenfield is re- 
corded as having assisted in the overthrow of the Scots. 
Quite probably he did, but, with the instance of Scott's 


“Marmion” before us, it may be necessary not to take too 
much for granted. Parker’s “Domestic Architecture of the 
Middle Ages” gives plans (a trifle too rectangular to be abso- 
lutely trusted) of the principal floors of the earliest portion of 
the house, from which it may be seen that the whole of one 
wing is occupied by the hall with the solar, at the dais end, 
filling the angle of the L with a protecting garderobe 
attached, the chapel, and rooms, which are possibly priests 


109ft. bv 46ft. 6in., being great for a single span. The 
staircase and corbel of the readers’ pulpit remain. East of 
the refectory is an apartment once identified as the kitchen, 
but now as the warming-room. It contains two huge fire- 
places, and communicates by unglazed openings with the 
refectory, to which apparently it was intended to supply heat. 
On the opposite side of the refectory is the kitchen, which 
seems strangely small for the scale of the other buildings. 
The great fireplaces, which stood centrally back to back, are rooms, adjoining on the south. All these rooms art 
ruined. Ап interesting feature is the opening in which stood on the first floor. The chapel has a good traceried 
the turntable for conveying food to the refectory. West of east window and а piscina, and the hall windows 
the cloister is the fine vaulted building, some 3ooft. in are also good. The original approach to the principal floor 
length, to which. Sharpe applied the name of “Domus was by an external staircase, which has been destroyed, but 
conversorum,” above which is the monks’ dormitory. Both the weathermold of its roof can be seen, and Parker shows 
are of the original foundation to about half their length, the the foundations, of which presumably there were traces in his 
southern portion extending over the River Skell, having been day. The later building, projecting westward, 15 a kitchen, 
added by Abbot John of Кет. Adjoining, and also stand- and its embattled chimney and curiously gathered coping are 
ing over the river, are two large garderobes. interesting, as also a fine series of shields ranged in a line 

The outlving buildings of the monastery are in a more below the eaves—a simple and effective treatment. In the 
ruinous condition than the main buildings surrounding the building attached to the south-east angle of the chapel wing 
cloister garth, and, although it is possible to trace their are two r4th-century doorways with very deep three-quarter 
extent and internal arrangement, their architectural effect is hollows, which are possibly those referred to by one guide- 
more a matter of conjecture, and I must leave these to the book as “late Norman, or rather transition arches.” The 
archeologists. gatehouse is a delightful little building approached by a 

Fountains Hall, which stands against a steeply sloping stone bridge spanning the moat. I saw no evidence that 
hillside just outside the west gate of the abbey grounds, is there has ever been a drawbridge, but it seems to be com- 
an interesting building. Built in 1611 by Sir Stephen monly assumed that there was. | 
Proctor, of stone obtained from the abbey ruins, it has About four miles south of Markenfield Hall lies the village 
undergone little change in its external aspect since that day. of Ripley. Here the castle is not of great interest, but the 
It is now unoccupied (save by caretakers). The very church presents points of similarity to certain features at 
ingenious means by which the plan is fitted at once to the Harewood and Kirklington. What principally excited mem- 
'stéep hillside’ and the symmetrical mass of the building can- bers’ curiosity, however, was the remarkable object in the 
not be readily grasped owing to internal alterations. Ву the churchyard, said to be the base of a weeping cross. 
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IRISH ARCHITECTURE. 


HERE is a characteristic and distinguishing air about 
old Irish architecture which gives it a peculiar value, 
and this quality is well exemplified in the book on 

“Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture,” by Mr. Arthur С. 
Champneys, just issued by Messrs. George Bell and Sons.* 
The steep-pitched roof, the narrow-proportioned towers 
with high battlements, the elegant lancet 
windows in wide spaces of plain walling, the 
tall round towers with conical roofs, the 
picturesque grouping and vigorous decora- 
tive carving are things familiar to all 
students of Irish architecture. This book. 
by Mr. Champneys, wil indicate more 
than many of us have quite realised as 
to the value and interest of old remains 
in Ireland, and as it is the result of an 
immense amount of personal observation 
and effort, both as to the notes on and 
illustrations of numberless interesting features, 
it will hold its own as a valuable addition 
to our knowledge of Trish architecture. 
The misconceptions of travellers are well 
illustrated by the following remarks in the 
first chapter of this book:— 


*What I complain of in Ireland," said 
an English tourist, seated at breakfast in 
an hotel at Drogheda, “is that there are 
no old buildings there." He was then 
within a few miles of the ‘prehistoric’ 
vaults at Dowth and at Newgrange; of 
the ruined churches, the round tower, and 
the great crosses at Monasterbaice, of the 
ruined abbey and the little old church at 
Mollifont; not to mention two good church 
towers and a singularly fine gateway, with 
other relics of the town walls, at Drogheda 
itself. It subsequently appeared that he 
had expected to find more or less like | 

| 


the English ‘Tintern Abbey at intervals 
along the roads. | 

“This is too much to expect of any 
country. It must, however, be allowed 


that, while there are buildings in Ireland 
(such as the group on the rock of Cashel, 
the two cathedrals of Dublin, and those 
at Kilkenny and Limerick, as well as 
some of the abbeys) which would attract 
the attention even of the unlearned, yet 
most of the Irish churches are small, 
and the older efforts of Irish architecture | — 
are, as is natural, often unpretentious, and need 
looking for; пог сап their interest be appreciated without some 
study and knowledge. On the other hand, Irish architecture, 
has characteristics, beauties, and problems of its own, and, 
besides its special appeal to Irishmen, it comes with a cer- 
tain freshness to Englishmen who take the trouble to study 
tt—both for these reasons, and because certain periods 
or stages of architecture are fairly well represented in Ireland 
from which there are in England few or imperfect remains.” 
_ One of the most interesting features in old Irish buildings 
18 the beehive roof, of which Mr. Champneys gives some 
interesting illustrations, such as the beehive cells on the 
Great Shellig. He thus describes the construction :— 

“A ‘beehive’ roof is built, without mortar and without 


*“Trish Ecclesiastical Architecture,” by Arthur С. Champneys, 
М.А. Geo. Bell and Sons. 155. 
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knowledge of the true arch, of stones that overlap each other 
more and more till they meet, or (much more commonly) 
until they can be closed by a flag or flags at the top—like 
a “shoulder arch,” these roofs were kept from falling in, 
partly perhaps (where they are round) through being in 
rings—a lateral arch, as in the ‘Treasury of Atreus’ at 
Mycene—but mainly by there being a greater weight on 
the outside of every stone, as in a see-saw with a heavy 
person seated on one end. At Newgrange, a passage 62ft. 
long, varying in height from 4ft. от. to 4ft. ıoin., built 
in the simple style of the cromlech, of upright blocks 
covered Ly great flags, leads into a chamber which, by a 
curious coincidence, is somewhat in the shape of a ‘ Celtic ’ 
cross, since the centre is an irregular hexagon, and there 
are three recesses—opposite the entrance and upon each 
side. This chamber measures 18ft. by 21ft. (counting in 
the recesses), and is lined with great upright Slabs. The 
roof does not really rest on these (as is particularly plain 
at the entrance to the chamber), but from behind them rises 
a funnel-shaped dome formed of huge stones packed with 
smaller ones, which narrows to an opening about 2ft. square, 
and is closed, at a height of nearly 20ft., by a slab. This 


East Window Kilfenora Cathedral. From “Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture.” 


(Geo. Bell and Sons, London.) 


is certainly a masterpiece of ‘beehive’ construction, more 
particularly since the problem is complicated by at least 
two of the recesses—the inner part of one of these, the 
largest, which lies to the east or north-east, is roofed with 
a great slab, while the one opposite the entrance has its 
own ‘beehive’ roof; the third (that to the left) is very 
shallow. The stones have been split from surface blocks 
or quarried, but of course not squared.” 

There are some fine specimens of carved crosses in this _ 
book, two of which we reproduce. The crosses at Monaster- 
baice are amongst the most beautiful of the kind we know 
of; the proportions of the arms of the cross ip relation to 
the enclosing circle, and the capital outline with gabled 
top, make these singularly attractive. The west cross which 
we publish is 21. біп. high. It seems. impossible to im- 
prove on the effect of such a design as the Cross on 
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Devenish Island. On the subject of crosses, we have the 
following :— 

“Strange as it may appear when we compare the two 
classes of monuments, the high crosses are the descendants 
of the standing-stones,  pillar-stones, or  gallauns—the 
roughest and most primitive efforts of Irish architecture— 
though they doubtless also owe something to the wooden 
crosses commonly set up in early Christian times. Stand- 
ing-stones were commemorative of persons—as in the case 
of Dathi’s pillar at Rathcroghan, co. Roscommon—and 
marked boundaries, like those forming a ring around the 
cairn at Newgrange, and the ‘Stone of the Divisions’ at 
Ushnagh, co. Westmeath, where the four Irish provinces 
met. Whether or not some of the pillar-stones were used 
as idols, they certainly had a religious character, something 
of which in certain cases is (or was, until quite recent times) 
still attached to some of them! 

“When Ireland was becoming Christian, it was natural 
that such stones, where they already existed, should be 
exorcised or consecrated by cutting a cross on them, as St. 
Patrick is recorded to have done. And in order to com- 
memorate a saint or other Christian of position, it was quite 
natural that such a pillar-stone, with a cross cut 
upon it, should be set up, as also mark sacred 
boundaries.” 

Our illustrations represent subjects which 
are typically Trish. There is nothing т 
England to exactly compare with the beauti- 
tul doorway of Clonfert Cathedral, the ex- 
cellent illustration of which we give. This is an 
example of Romanesque type which we suppose 
hardly has an equal in Ireland. As our author 
points out, it is in certain particulars markedly 
Irish. The gable is edged by double cable 
moulding like some of the Irish crosses; the 
tops of the lower shafts are of  distinct'v 
Insh character, as also the interlaced and 
spiral surface decoration. It is one of the most 
charming specimens of ancient art to be found. 

We could hardly point to any better ex- 
ample of the beautiful character of old Trish 
work than the Franciscan Abbey at Adare. 
Our illustration indicates the beautiful tower, 
with its high parapet and (һе excellent 
arrangement of gables and charming ргорог- 
tions of walls and windows. ‘There is a 
characteristic elegance about it all which little 
French work can beat, and hardly any Eng- 
lish work can show. 


Another delightful example of Irish archi- 
tecture is the “St. kevins House, 
Glendalough. It would hardly Бе possible 


to point to anything more excellent of its kind. 
How charming the group of buildings is our illustration 
of the house, the round tower, and the cathedral shows. 
We might devote pages to extracts from this interesting 
book. Mr. Champneys’ illustrations are most valuable, as 
helping us to realise the significance and character of build- 
ing in stone, as shown on Plate XL, in the oblong dry stone 
oratory building at Kilmalkedar and the oratory ot 
Gallarus, on Plate XII. 

The architectural library will be decidedly enriched by 
Mr. Champneys’ beautiful volume, and in conclusion we 
тау quote his general remarks at page 203 :— 

“There has recently been. much church-building in 
Ireland. Besides the ‘restoration —with various degrees 
of reverence for antiquity—of the ancient cathedrals, as 
well as of some abbeys, many new Roman Catholic churches 
have been erected, often at great expense. It is surprising 
that in a country where such efforts have been made to 
revive what is national, there has been, particularly in the 
larger churches, hardly any attempt to reproduce distinctly 
Irish architecture; the general appearance of the buildings, 
whether thev are successful or not, is distinctly foreign; 
even the un-Irish apse is now quite common in Ireland. 
Romanesque architecture of the specially Trish form might be 
an unnecessarily expensive style to use effectively, and this 
and the vernacular transitional architecture, excellent as it 
is, would give rather dark interiors; but the late composite 
stvle seems quite worthy of reproduction ; and it is eminently 
practical. Any of these forms of building would need study 
on the part of the architect, and, if unskillfully used, would 
perhaps be even worse a failure than false architecture 
usually is; but, in skilful hands, the last of these at all 
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events might, one would think, be used (perhaps with some 
adaptation of plan) to produce fine buildings characteristic 
of the country. In England have known this phase of pre. 
ference for foreign styles in church-building ; now we have 
generally—and unwisely—returned to a love for our own 
architecture.” 
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letter appeared in the 
issue of the 18th, 


HE following pertinent 
“Times :—Sir,—In your 
the chairman of the Bridge House Estates 

Committee is reported to have said that “the 
Corporation were not disposed to build a new bridge simph 
to get a finer view of St. Paul's Cathedral.” Was such a 
suggestion ever made? As far as I am aware, they have 
only been asked to plan and arrange the new bridge which 
they have decided to build in such a position as to make 
it an architectural success, instead of a dismal failure, such 
as most of the London “improvements” made in my memory 
have been. Further, in the absence of any dehnite scheme, 
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the assertion that such an arrangement would cost more 
and be worse for traffic cannot be worth very much; and 
I mention that it would not be difficult to improve upon the 
Corporation's scheme from the traffic point of view, even 
if the cost of the better scheme was a little higher, which, 
however, has not vet been proved; and to cap everything, 
Mr. Macartney, on behalf of the Dean and Chapter, по“ 
tells us that the proposed subway for trams will endanger 
the Cathedral foundations. It will thus seem that a good 
case for further inquiry has been made out, but I fear the 
Corporation does not appreciate the position which the Royal | 
Institute of British Architects takes up in this matter. There 
is no desire to cavil at the Corporation on the way they 
spend their trust funds, but simply an earnest desire по! 
to see а fine opportunity lost, and if the Corporation has 
no faith in English judgment it would be a simple matter 
surely to consult, sav, some French or werman architects. 
—Yours faithfully, LEONARD STOKES, President of the 
ық Institute of British Architects, Westminster, Novem- 
JEE. ZT. 


A DEPUTATION representing the Council of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects, headed by the President (Mr. 
Leonard Stokes), attended the meeting of the Court о 
Common Council on December 1, and submitted a memorial 
on the proposed new bridge over the Thames. The Presi- 
dent, replying to questions put by Mr. W. H. Thomas, chair- 
man of the Bridge House Estates Committee, admitted that 
the Institute had threatened to oppose the City’s Bill for 
the new bridge in Parliament on the ground that the Cor- 
poration were making a mistake, and with the view of en- 
suring their getting expert architectural advice on their 
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scheme. ‘Lhey did not suggest either that the plans should 
be submitted to the Institute, or that the latter should 
nominate the architect; their only suggestion was that suit- 
able architectural advice ought to be invited on such an 
important matter. Sir Henry Knight said—Do vou imagine 
that the Corporation would proceed in a matter of this kind 
without proper architectural advice? In reply, the Presi- 
dent said—I understand you have gone a long way without 
it. My point is that you should get architectural opinion 
on the whole scheme and not upon a scheme upon which 
the details have already been decided. Replying to other 
questions, Mr. Stokes said he did not admire either Black- 
friars Bridge or the Tower Bridge, although they had been 
designed by competent architects. He thought the 
architects and the engineers should be consulted simulta- 
neously, He was aware that one of the objects of the new 
bridge was to facilitate the trafic of the metropolis, but 
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Earls’ Barton Church, Northamptonshire, with the | 
mound.’ From “ Washington's and Franklin's Country. 


even in that respect he thought the City’s scheme was 
capable of improvement. Eventually the memorial was 
referred to the Bridge House Estates Committee for con- 


sideration and report. 


Tue following letter appeared in the “Times ° apropos ot 
the Mall entrance:—Sympathetic treatment of the property 
between the new archway buildings and the square should 
not be bevond the powers of our great architects, and such 
treatment would produce, not only harmony of the whole 
area, but provide reasonable recoupment ot the cost. Is 
there a capital city in the world that would neglect so great 
an opportunity? London would indeed be unworthy of 
its great position, as chief of Imperial cities, if it does ir 
grasp the situation and see to it that the roadway, at a 
events, mav be completed in time for the Coronation pro- 
cession of King Edward's son to be the first ceremony 10 
pass along this new route. The historic sense of London will 
be roused bv this act, and the beauty of London will be 
enhanced in a manner which will please T.ondoners, rich and 
poor alike.—Your obedient servant, R. MELVILL BEACH- 


CROFT, November 29. 
Mr. JOHN SMITHERS writes in regard to the Mall improve- 


ment, that what is wanted is not another triple arch, as 
Mr. Berestord Pite proposes, concealing an "architectural 


public place of unique treatment,” but a large open space, 


which would be obtained by pulling down, not three of the 
houses on the southern side of Trafalgar Square, but all 
the seven houses between Spring Gardens, by Dents, the 
clockmakers, and Drummond’s Bank, and so in combina- 
tion with Trafalgar Square, almost opposite, and together 
with the converging ends of the Strand, Whitehall, and 
Northumberland Avenue. provide an open space not far 
inferior to the Place de la Concorde in Paris, and which 
(the new ground thrown open) might very appropriatelv be 
called * Edward VII. Place"; and what fitter place could 
there be for the erection of a fine statue of our late beloved 


King ? 
THE country of “Squires and spires” is worth a special 


study, which has in fact been often taken up by students 
and lovers of architecture. Some of the church spires are 
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typical of the best England can show in Gothic country 
churches, and amongst them all one of the most charming 
in proportion and effect is that of Raunds. It is an excel- 
lent example of a broach spire, and the accentuation of 
parts 15 particularly happy. The tower in this instance 
appears fully adequate in bulk and proportion to the tall 
spire, and has a well-designed belfry stage. Earl's Barton 
IS well known as a well-preserved example of a Saxon tower, 
probably the best in England. It is particularly striking in 
its situauon, which our illustration indicates. Nothwith- 
standing its restoration, St. Peter’s Church, Northampton, 
is still interesting, as our illustration suggests. Several good 
subjects are illustrated in this little handbook just issued by 
the I. and N.W. Railway, such as the old Washington 
Manor House, Sulgrave; Washington's house, Little Bring- 
ton, showing the characteristic steep-pitched gable ot 
Northamptonshire; Queen Eleanor’s Cross, etc. This is 
quite an attractive little pamphlet. 


WE hear that, in consequence of the failure ot the Societv 
of Antiquaries to obtain a satisfactory agreement with the 
solicitors of Lord Verulam, the owner of the site, it has 
been found necessary to abandon the project for the ex- 
ploration of the site of the Romano-British town of 
Verulam, on the outskirts of St. Albans. The “Times” 
says И the scheme had been carried out it is estimated 
that it would have taken about thirty vears. 


WHAT will form a valuable first step in the ornamentation 
of the square in front of the Exhibition buildings at York, 
says the " Yorkshire Post,” is the memorial to Mr. Etty, R.A., 
which has now been completed. It serves, however, to 
accentuate the rather. bare and unfinished facade of the 
Exhibition buildings. While no tault can be found with the 
execution of the work, regret must be felt that the com- 
mittee should have decided on another frock-coated statue 
for the citv, when a svmbolical or classical subject, with 
a medallion portrait of the artist in the pedestal, would 
have proved so much more artistic in character, and far 
more in keeping with the survivals of medieval art and 
architecture in which the city is so rich. The carving of 
the statue, which is in Portland stone, has been entrusted 
to Mr. G. W. Milbum, a local sculptor, who has obtained 
information from some surviving friends of Etty, and has also 
had access to portraits. It is 7ft. 6in. in height, and re- 
presents Ettv in a characteristic attitude. Тһе statue is 
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st. Peter's Church, Northampton. 


erected on a pedestal in the classical style, той. high, of 
Bolton Woods stone, and bears the following inscription : — 
“William Etty, R.A. Born in York, 1787. Died 1849.” 


A PAPER on “A New View of Roman London” will ђе reacl 
at the Royal Society of Arts by Mr. Reginald A. Smith, 
F.S.A., at š o'clock on the evening of December 14. The 
lecture will be illustrated by lantem views. Mr. G. 
laurence Gomme, F.S.A., Clerk of the London County 
Council, will preside. 


AN ordinary meeting of the Council of the Royal Institute 
of the Architects of Ireland was held on Mondav last, the 
president, Mr. F. Batchelor, F.R.LHB.A., in the chair. 
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There were also present Messrs. C. H. Ashworth, L. 
O'Callaghan, R. Caulfield Orpen, H. Allberry, A. G. C. 
Millar, A. E. Murray, Frederick Hayes, G. P. Sheridan, 
Frederick. Hicks, and С. A. Owen, hon secretary. The 
minutes of the previous ordinary and special meetings were 
read and signed, and a large amount of correspondence 
was dealt with, including a letter from the Dublin Industrial 
Development Association with reference to imported shop 
fronts. It was resolved to ask the association to supply 
a list of Irish firms who make a speciality of Shop Front 
fitting. ‘The hon. treasurer, Mr. Frederick Hayes, sub- 
mitted various accounts for payment, also his statement for 
the past session. A report.from the Arts Committee was 
read by Mr. Sheridan, with reference to the preparation 
of a list of buildings throughout the United Kingdom suit- 
able for architectural study, and for a measured record. А 
schedule of over two hundred such buildings in Ireland was 
appended to the report, and instructions were given that 
the schedule be printed in the annual “Journal.” The 
question of the Drew memorial was under consideration. 
The annual report was submitted in draft by the hon. secre- 
tary, and after some slight amendment, was adopted. 


WE are glad to note the following outspoken criticism which 
occurred in Professor Blomfield’s Paper on Monday night :— 
“ There is now being held an exhibition notable only as 
showing to what depths of degradation the arts have sunk 
when they break with tradition and lose all truth of beauty. 
Just now I called the art of the Primitives the art of the 
charnel house; and so it is, when one thinks of the sun 
and sky and the beauty of Nature, but what term is bad 
enough for the horrible exhibition now being held in the 
Grafton Gallery? If it were not so childish it would be 
unclean and utterly abominable. Yet it has answered a 
purpose which its promoters never contemplated, because 
it has called attention to the deadly peril which underlies 
al modern art, that craze of self-advertising eccentricity 
which ends in the madhouse.” 


" ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE" was the title of the lecture 
delivered on the 5th inst., under the auspices of the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society, in the society’s rooms, 13, 
Harrington Street, the lecturer being Mr. Albert H. Hodge. 
~The lecture embraced a large number of lantern slides 
depicting specimens of ancient and modern sculpture, and 
Mr. Hodge's remarks in regard to these were instructive 
and entertaining. Making a leading point of scale in rela- 
tion to surroundings, Mr. Hodge remarked that the great 
quality which gives scale to architecture is its utility in rela- 
tionship to man. In association with scale he also stipulated 
for composition, flow of line, etc. Sculpture must look as 
if it were cut out of stone, not as if it were built from small 
pieces. Remarking that the Greek period of the time of 
Pericles was perhaps the finest for sculpture, the lecturer 
also observed that a piece of sculpture having all the quali- 
ties of form, expression of character, and scale can be made 
beautiful in any material, Strongly of opinion that if 
sculptors of the present day are to progress they must be 
a school, he pointed to America as having evolved a great 
school of architecture simply by systematic teaching. The 
great thing was to educate by things of beauty, to which 
end the student must be able to see fine buildings, monu- 
ments, fountains, parks, statues, etc. At the close the 
lecturer was cordially thanked, the speakers including the 
chairman (Mr. Arnold Thornely), Professors Adshead and 
Reilly, Messrs. P. Hinde, G. Fraser, and Watts. 


We wonder that there are not more shop frontages like 
that of Messrs. Martin, in Cheapside, which we illustrate. 
The recessed front has many advantages which appear to 
us to counterbalance the loss of space and a certain amount 
of light to the interior. But a wise generosity like that 
shown in this design has its reward. Besides the added 
comfort for those who аге inspecting the shop window, 
Messrs. Martin have transformed an ordinary shop into a 
charming saloon for the convenience of their ‚customers, 
where something more than the usual hurried visit from a 
customer may be expected. ‘The oak panelling and fittings 
and the general furnishing of this interior of Messrs. 
Martin’s render it certainly amongst the most pleasing of 
recent shop premises in the city. 


Tne Worshipful Company of Carpenters has just completed 
the arrangements for their lectures on the “Arts Connected 
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with Building” for next year, to бе held in their hall. The 
following gentlemen have been good enough to promise their 
services, the first lecture being uelivered on January 25 next, 
at 7.45, and the others on the succeeding Wednesdays :— 
Messrs. T. Raffles Davison, Hon. А.К.1.В.А., Henry 
Tanner, jun., F.R.I.B.A., Laurence A. Turner, A, E. 
Drury, A.K.A., Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A., Arthur Keen, 
F.R.1.B.A., Noel Heaton, B.Sc., W. Bainbridge Reynolds, 
T. Hamilton Jackson, R.B.A., and Professor W. R. Colton, 
A.R.A. The lectures are all free by ticket, to be obtained 
from the clerk, and advertisements will shortly appear. 


------Ж------ 


OUR LETTER BOX, 


ART qua ART AND REGISTRATION. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


Sir, —The advocates of registration do not give one the 
impression that one result of it will be to make architects 
more hated than the lawyers; nor do they seem to see that 
the prefix “ Royal” gives to the Institute the same renown as 
that of a miscoscopical or such-like society—viz., that it 
may be as artistic as the other is scientific, but of no use 
in daily work. Neither do they seem to know that the 
phrase “architectural effect” means to the general public 
the spending of money on whims that do not add to the 
strength of the fabric, nor to its fitness for use. 

What is required is a Chartered Institute of Builders, in 
which all grades of men in building could meet to discuss 
developments in the science and art of building; just as 
engineers of every branch meet in the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, whose membership is limited to civilians who 
have been trained and are qualified in the wav recognised 
by the Institution. The Chartered Institute could begin 
with grades of membership, and its secretary should be a 
member, just as the Civils’ have Dr. Tudsbery, D.Sc., for 
their secretary, and the Mechanicals have Mr. Worthing- 
ton, B.Sc., tor theirs. It does not seem to be generally 
known among architects that the resident engineer on large 
earth and building work, the equivalent of the clerk о 
works, 1s a member of the same professional body as the 
engineer who designed the work, and is responsible for the 
general superintendence. 

It seems to me that whilst our nation does not care much 
for “art,” and still less for “architectural effect," vet it does 
care for the good looks of a building; and when the build 
ing men who have that interest are united, the entire build- 
ing business will rise in public estimation.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, 


ENGINEER OBSERVER. 


Ву M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT. 


THE best service you can render to the artist in building 
is to give him freedom—the freedom which in the past has 
resulted in that beauty of old building which is the despair 
of the modern architect to equal. We need a new clause 
to the Litany—" from all officials with their forms and терг 
lations, good Lord, deliver us.” Surely we are sufficiently 
obstructed and hindered in our work by building by-laws 
without invoking the horrid spectre of the official examiner, 
who is bound to develop the official mind and become à 
narrow-minded precisian—a dealer in documents and tape, 
whose highest inspiration consists in the device bv which 
you are invited to strike out the clause which does not appl 
to your especial case. Apply modem by-laws to any 
beautiful old English village, and its beauty would evaporate. 
Go further, and try to make its creators pass an examination 
in architecture. ‘They would be ploughed to a man. It 15 
doubtful whether they ever heard the word architecture, 01 
knew what it meant. We can never produce, foster, or 
encourage beauty by regulations and examinations. We can 


only destroy it and obstruct those who are trying to achieve 
it. 


* 


Mr. Henry Apams, M.Inst.C.E., who has already served 
ten years as chairman of the examination board of Ji 
Society of Architects, has been again re-elected to tha 
position. 
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COMPETITIONS, 


THE competition for the Oakdale Model Village dóes not 
promise very great results for the successful architect, who 
gets one hundred guineas. The site of the land is situated 
one mile from Blackwood Station, on the London and North- 
Western Railway, and consists of about sixty acres. Taking 
ten acres tor the places of worship, and fifty acres for the 
five hundred cottages, and assuming these to cost £200 
each, that means £100,000 worth of building. The prize 
of one hundred guineas is for the whole plan of the estate, 
together with plan for four types of cottages, which will 
presumably be repeated over the whole estate! An ominous 
clause is No. 13:—The directors do not bind themselves to 
accept any plan or plans submitted, and they reserve to 
themselves the right—if they do select a plan—to modify 
this in any way they may think fit. And Clause 16 is not 
a nice one! Here it is:—After the directors have paid the 
fee of one hundred guineas to the architect whose plan they 
accept, their liabilities shall entirely cease, and they may 
make use of such plans in any way they think fit, and be 
under no obligation to pay any further fees or monies either 
to the winner of the prize or any other competitor. The 
drawings go in on January r, to A. S. ‘Tallis, Esq., General 
Manager, Oakdale Navigation Colleries, Ltd., ‘Tredegar. 


------Ж < 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


THESE interesting illustrations are referred to in our notice 
of Mr. Champneys’ book on the subject, from which they 
are reproduced by the courtesy of Messrs. Bell and Sons, 
the publishers. 


PROPOSED HOUSE NEAR GODALMING. 


GEOFFRY J.ucas, Architect. 
This is a design for a house near Godalming, situated on 
a high and well-wooded site. It is proposed to execute the 
" house in red brickwork, tiled roof and sash windows. А 
perfectly symmetrical design was asked for by the client, 
and the house was planned so that it could be built in 
portions at a time, the billiard-room wing being added, and 
future extensions over this and the kitchen wing planned, 
so that they could be built on to the centre portion without 
disturbing the symmetrical balance of the house. ‘The 
architect is Mr. Geoffry Lucas, of Hart Street, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C., and the design was shown in the recent 


Royal Academy Exhibition. 
WALK, HAMPSTEAD GARDEN 
SUBURB. 


HERBERT A. WELCH, Architect. 


(We regret the following description arrived too late to 
accompany our illustration last week.) 


THESE cottages are grouped around a 2oft. road, which, 
as will be seen from the plan, has a carriage-turn at the top 
end, with an exit for pedestrians on each side, by which 
communication is gained to the adjoining roads. 

The accommodation varies from one living-room and 
kitchen, with small scullery, and two bed-rooms and bath- 
room, to two sitting-rooms and kitchen, etc., with three bed- 
rooms and bath-room, and thev are let from rents varying 
from 7s. or 8s., to 13s. per week. The materials externallv 
are sand rough-cast, of light straw colour, with tarred plinth 
about ift. біп. high, the windows being in white and the 
doors in green. The vista at the end of the road has been 
terminated by a timbered gable, with a wav through to the 
backs of the houses in all cases of larger groups. 

The roofs are covered with red sand-faced tiles, and the 
chimney-stacks are in red hand-made sand-faced bricks. 

They were designed for and built by the Second Hamp- 
stead Tenants, Ltd., of 6, Bloomsbury Square. 


WORDSWORTH 


MILL HILL GARDEN VILLAGE. 


HERBERT A. WELCH, Architect. 
THE promoters of this scheme are desirous that all the 
natural beauties of the estate shall be, as far as possible, pre- 
served. With this in view, it will be seen from the plan that 
an effort has been made to preserve all the fine trees, and 
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also the existing Georgian farmhouse—which will later be 
converted into a club house. ‘The estate adjoins the 
Midland and Hale stations, and is on the main road to the 
old village of Mill Hill, 

Houses will be and are being erected, varying in cost 
from £450 to £1,230, with the ground at а leasehold 
ground rent, or the lessee has the option of acquiring the 
frechold. ‘lhe garden to all houses averages about 15oft. 
deep, and care has been exercised that all houses have a 
pleasant view, and are well placed in relation to those adjoin- 
mg. Тһе roads will have flagged foot-paths with wide grass 
margins, interrupted by beds of roses and rhododendrons at 
intervals. The estate as at present proposed is about fifty 
acres in extent, and the architect is Mr. Herbert A. Welch. 

The drawings were shown at the recent Town Planning 
Conference at the Academy. 


———ж——— 


CAPE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


R. JOHN PARKER presided at the annual general 
meeting of the Cape Institute of Architects on 

October 17, in the Board Room of the South African 
Association. There were also present: Mr. Arthur H. Reid 
(who was afterwards elected president for the in-coming year), 


- 


St. Peter's Church, Raunds. 
From * Washington's and Franklin's Country.” 


Mr. George Ransome, Mr. С. H. Smith, Мг. F. K. Kendall, 
Mr. W. Adamson, Mr. Alex. Forsyth, Mr. A. B. Torstensen, 
Mr. W. €. Fagg, Mr. H. T. Jones, Mr. Rowe-Rowe, Mr. 
E. Austen Cooke, Mr. R. W. Menmuir, Mr. C. H. Edwards, 
and Mr. John Cran, junr. 

Mr. Reid, who was unanimously elected president for the 
уеаг, then addressed the meeting as follows: 1 think it is a 
human maxim and generally admitted that it is more gratifying 
to receive a favourable judgment from one’s peers than from 
any other source. Not that the favourable view is necessarily 
based upon any special merit or awarded in return for some 
service rendered, but because it is a bit of human nature and 
meant kindly. l prefer the latter qualification, for as one 
gets older the more done the less it seems, and the less one 
expects the sweeter is that which is allowed! However, I 
thank you for the honour of your confidence, and must take 
this opportunity of especially thanking those members of the 
Council who have so kindly supported me during the past 
two months in my efforts to pull the affairs of the institute 
into proper order. We need not enlarge upon that subject, 
as it was under the circumstances more or less unavoidable. 
Our dear friend, Thomas .H. Hitchin, who has gone from us, 
did more than justice to the institute while he could, and I 
am sure we all feel that he has gone to his rest with the 
respect and kindest anticipations of all who had the privilege 
of his friendship. I ask you all to rise, as a mark of respect 
to his name. ‘The report of the Council is already in your 
hands, and speaks for itself. You will see that much time 
has been given to matters affecting the interests of the public 
and the profession, which seem to be more than ever insepar- 
able. I know some members have felt that the Council was 
not doing its duty, and really it is not to be wondered at, 
considering the spirit of modesty so characteristic of our 
profession, that has pervaded their meetings. They have 
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been content to hide their light from the rude gaze of those 
they were serving, but they have been working, and working 
hard, for the past four years, as the report testifies, and being 
busy men were not anxious to make more work for them- 
selves by calling the members together to thank them! You 
can thank them now, as I do, and it is to be hoped that in 
future we may arrange to foregather more often than has 
been the case in the past. But the body of members must 
realise that they, and they only, can make such functions 
successful. I am sorry to say that the wretched attendance 
at general meetings, which was quite inexcusable, impressed 
the Council and officers with the feeling that it was useless 
to expect members to take any interest in their own affairs, 
and therefore things were allowed to take their own course. 1 
shall make it my duty to ask the Council to inaugurate 
occasional evening meetings of members when newly-arrived 
architects and their friends could be brought together, and 
current matters of interest be discussed, but I give vou all 
fair warning that if you do not attend and do vour part, the 
Council will in all human probability save themselves the 
trouble of further efforts. You will note that seven new 
members are to be ballotted for, of whom six are to asso- 
ciates. We shall now for the first time be in a position to 


include associates in our Council, for there have been none on 
our roll before. Unfortunately we shall have to wait until 
next year's election as the seats will be filled before the 
candidates are elected, but I hope the Council will see a wav 
out of the difficulty, as I personally feel most strongly that 
our duty is to encourage our younger members to come for- 
ward and take an active interest in the affairs of their 
profession. As the honorary secretary to the Roval Institute 
of British Architects in South Africa, I am expecting in due 
course the return of all the applications that have been made 
direct to that institute. They will, I understand, be referred 
to the several allied bodies in this country for their advice 
after due inquiry. In the meantime nothing further can ђе 
done. 


With regard to the scheme 1 have been at work upon for 
two vears, whereby the three South African Institutes shall 
he united, and an application made to the Union Parliament 
for a Registration Bill, I regret to say that the necessary funds 
are not forthcoming, and until I have at least 150 in the 
bank I shall not feel justified in proceeding further with that 
very necessary measure. Тһе three bodies agree to the 
principle, but the practice 15 another matter altogether. 
Your Council will, however, no doubt proceed with the draft- 
ing of a constitution in readiness for legal review and revision. 


I am sorry to sav that the burning matter of competitions 
is still in a.most unsatisfactory state. Your Council have 
done all in their power to combat the absurd conditions that 
have, in some cases, been offered ; but I fear the promoters of 
certain Competitions are not so much to blame as the mean 
tricksters who inspire impossible terms, with a view to restrict- 
ing competition, and thus securing the work for themselves. 
It is to be hoped that those whose interests suffer as much 
as ours by this intrigue will see the error of their ways, and, 
before promoting competitions, scek the advice of our Coun- 
cil, which is always at their disposal without charge of апу 
kind. I have drawn up a suggestive schedule of conditions 
for architectural competition, which the Council has 
approved, and which will be sent to all parties meditating 
that very doubtful means of getting the best design for the 
least outlay, that may come to our notice. ‘This seems a fair 
opportunity for appealing to the public for fair play in the 
conduct of competitions, and I would ask them to put them- 
selves in the place of an architect who is invited to submit 
designs for a building in competition with other architects, 
and review the pros and cons of his position. Now, Í submit 
that the principle of seeking competitive designs for build- 
ings that are to be erected with public funds can hardly be 
objected to if the terms are such as to secure the benefits of 
genuine competition in return for a corresponding increase 
in the cost of securing that result. But when the premium 
that has been fairly earned by a successful competitor is pro- 
posed to be taken away from him by merging it into his 
ordinary commission, I think it 1s time to protest. The old 
argument that, if the work had been given direct to an archi- 
tect without competition, he would have provided sketch 
plans and rough estimates first, as a regular portion of the 
work covered by his 3 per cent. commission, 1s unsound and 
unfair, because the drawings, specifications, and estimates 
that are usually demanded in competitions are so unreason- 
able, unnecessary, and detailed as to practically amount to 
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complete working drawings and documents. But the most 
astounding injustice appears when the promoters of competi- 
tions are expected to work, and as a climax even constitute 
themselves judges of the designs without reference to expert 
or professional advice! "The ‘Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and every professional body in the world, has 
been remonstrating for years against the absurdity of such a 
proceeding, and has consistently pointed out to promoters of 
competitions that by not engaging a professional assessor to 
draw up the conditions, and to judge the designs they really 
deprive themselves of the benefits of healthy, honourable 
competition by causing the busier and more successful practi- 
tioners to refrain from their competition. 

I know it is argued, especially by our younger brethren, 
that competitions afford opportunities for unknown genius to 
declare itself. But how can one claim that the advantages 
of competition have been secured when the fathers of the 
profession, who taught the genius his business, have not 
joined in the competition at all? Had the conditions been 
fair, they would probablv have gone heart and soul into the 
affair, and a very different result would have been attained. 
I cannot follow the logic of a person, or a body of laity, all 
of whom, if called upon to design a building, to write a 
specification and take out the necessary bill of quantities to 
form an estimate of cost, would confess that they were in- 
capable of doing it, and vet presume to judge the work of 
men who must of necessity be expert in the matter under 
their review. Of course, the onlv practical remedy for the 
injustice is for the profession as a body to protest by declin- 
ing to compete, but experience has proved that there are 
always some “sportsmen” who see a chance of success when 
the conditions are such as to restrict the number of competi- 
tors, and 1 am sorry to say that I believe there are тапу 
tricksters who make it their business to get the ear of the 
inexperienced and unwary promoter of competitions, and 
deliberately induce the production of impossible conditions so 
that their chances of success are the greater, This class of 
person furthermore does not hesitate to cultivate the con- 
fidence of an influential member or members of the committee 
of selection or to play upon their ignorance and prejudices 
and cultivate their interest in his particular design by flatter- 
mg them to the extent of asking their advice and ideas 
generally. So colossal is the ignorance and thoughtlessness 
of many promoters that the injustice and dishonour of such 
conduct would not appeal to them. The ethics of profes- 
stonal life and dealings are unknown to them, and they select 
their “slim” friend's design without hesitation and without 
feeling that they have done a grave injustice to perhaps a 
hundred other competitors as well as to the body they 
represent. I am fully aware that there are many other 
details in the conditions of most competitions that аге 
unspeakably absurd or unfair, but the one condition that our 
profession must fight for and insist upon is that the condi- 
tions of architectural competitions and the judgment of the 
‘designs, etc., that are submitted, must be prepared, and 
made either by a professional man who is respected and 
trusted by those who make the sacrifice of their time, skill, 
and substance, or by the council of a professional institute, 
whose duty it is to confer with and advise the promoters of 
public competitions. This secured, all the mean intrigue 
and immorality would be impossible, the benefits of profes- 
sional competition would be secured, and the competitors as 
a body would only have themselves to blame if anything went 
wrong in the arrangements. Surely it is only fair when 
perhaps 100 or more individuals are asked to compete for 
what only one can benefit by, that thev should have а say m 
the selection of their judge, or at all events know who he 
is to be before they run their risk. There is no risk on 
sthe promoters’ side certainly, except that of not getting the 
benefit of honest competition. The proposed Congress of 
South African architects to be held here in December next 
requires vour careful consideration, and I hope some mem- 
bers will come forward and offer contributions in the form 
of papers or exhibits of drawings that will add to the interest 
and benefit to be derived from such a function. 1 have 
pleasure in reporting that T have arranged to accept on your 
behalf from the late honorary secretarv's relatives а valuable 
collection of books from his librarv. They are now in m) 
possession, and T ask vou to pass a vote of thanks to the 
donors. The Council will have every volume engrossed in 
memory of Mr. Thomas H. Hitchin, and the whole collection 
will be suitably housed and marked as “The Hitchin 
Bequest.” | | 

The code of professional ethics as laid down hy ће 
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Association of Transvaal Architects is interesting as far as 
it goes, but there is much ground to be gone over that the 
code named has not covered. ‘The following is, however, 
submitted for the consideration and adoption of members of 
your institute: (1) No member should have any financial 
interest in or combine any other business with that of archi- 
tecture, such as building, contracting, house and estate 
ageney, auctioneering, or mercantile pursuits. (2) No mem- 
ber should receive directly or indirectly any rovalty, gratuity, 
or commission on any patented or protected article used on 
work that is being carried out for his clients without the 
authority of such clients. He should be at liberty, however, 
to issue certificates or recommendations for payment for such 
goods by his clients. (3) No member should participate in 
or be the medium of payments made on his clients’ behalf 
to any builder, contractor, or business firm without the 
authority of his clients. He may, however, issue certificates 
or recommendations for payment for same by his clients. 
(4) No member should guarantee an estimate or contract bv 
personal bond, nor be a party to a contract with a contractor, 
except as direct. emplover or under special circumstances 
with the concurrence of his client and the contractor. (5) 
No member should attempt to supplant or compete against 
another architect after definite steps have been taken 
towards his employment. (6) No member should advertise 
in any publication or in апу other way than by a card or 
plate, giving name, address and profession. It is undesir- 


able to do зо on boards or hoardings on build- 
ings in course of construction. (7) No member should 


criticise in public print the professional conduct or 
work of another architect except over his own name. (8) 
No member should furnish designs in competition for private 
or public work except under conditions previously approved 
by the council of this or other recognised institute. (о) No 
member should submit drawings in competition unless 
designed and prepared under his personal supervision, nor 
should any member attempt to secure work for which a com- 
petition remains undecided. (10) No member should deviate 
from the rules of practice and scale of charges authorised bv 
a recognised institute without first consulting the president 
or council of such institute. 

There is one matter that I should like to touch upon under 
this heading, and that is the failure of professional new- 
comers to call upon the president or secretary of this institute 
as well as the established practitioners of this city. Since T 
have renewed ту active participation in the affairs of the 
institute T have found on the roll names of men it has never 
been my pleasure to meet until now, and on inquiry T find 
the same has been the experience of other members of the 
Council. T think it is a recognised rule among professional 
men for the visitor or newcomer to announce his arrival bv 
doing as I have suggested, for it can hardly be expected 
that busy men will find time to inquire daily at the shipping 
offices or other bureau if any brother architects have come 
to settle in this centre! This little breach of etiquette has 
a good deal to do with the lack of sympathy and co-operation 
that has been so patent, especially when general business 
was more active than it is now. Unless professional men 
meet occasionallv and learn to know each other, the * esprit 
de corps” and relationships that are so necessary for the 
pleasant course of one's business life can never be realised. 
| submit, with all due respect to our junior practitioners. 
that they are not doing their part by keeping entirely aloof 
from the seniors, who, Г am quite sure, would appreciate 
and welcome rather than repel any courteous advance that 
they may make. 

I feel very keenly that the first step to such а consumma- 
поп of professional bliss is a domicile that we could call our 
own, with a good reference library, a small museum, and а 
laboratory, ‚Here visitors could call and meet members, and 
students could gain that advice and encouragement that is 
so necessary to the success of their work. In such a centre 
annual exhibitions of drawings and details of current work 
could be shown and discussed, technical papers and com- 
munications could be read, and a bureau for the collection 
of manufacturers! catalogues and for the exhibition of models 
and samples could be established and maintained. 

We have the nucleus of a library in the Hitchin bequest, 
and the annual subscriptions to a few of the leading profes- 
sional and art journals would not be felt if everyone came 
forward and paid his subscription promptly. Our by-laws 
provide that everv joining member must present an original 
Paper, or, failing that, a book of certain value to the insti- 
tute's library, and yet nothing has been done by those who 
knew their obligations perfectly well. Of course, such ап 
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undertaking as 1 have proposed needs money and personal 
sacrifice on the part of everybody, but before either of these 
commodities can be secured we need the initiative and the 
fixed determination of members as a body, not of a few 
workers as in the past. I ask you to think this over and 
favour the Council with suggestions, which I am convinced 
will receive their most careful consideration and sympathy. 
Such a centre, too, would go far to educate the public and 
the official world to better appreciate the refining influence 
and the hygienic benefits that art and architecture can pro- 
vide them with, and lead our younger brethren and students 
to a higher appreciation of the honourable position that their 
protession does and should occupy in the social and political 
world. They would also learn to fight the vulgar idea of a 
certain class of person that business interests and mercenary 
principles should outweigh professional instincts and ideals. 
But, above all, the institution that I advocate would provide 
the rising generation of Colonial-born and trained architects 
with the means of acquiring that executive ability which, as 
a rule, is so painfully wanting in those who have applied 
themselves more to the artistic than the professional side 
of their work. 

Very few men are blessed with the talent of doing more 
than one thing really well. In the economy of nature our 
gifts, as a rule, are few. One may be able to plan, but can- 
not execute, while his neighbour’s executive ability is his 
strong point. ‘This man is good at work, but lacks financial 
ability; another can design, but falls short of success as a 
business manager. Similar experiences are met with in 
every profession and business. Of course, we occasionally 
meet with men who are blessed with a combination of abili- 
ties, who are superior wherever they are placed, but, on 
the whole, such instances are rare, and in Colonial centres 
without executive ability, they could never have assumed the 
premier position they occupy. One man тау be weak in 
the details of construction or in the scientific selection of 
materials that are required to make a success of his work, 
another may know the practical routine thoroughly, but lack 
the knowledge how to apply it. Executive ability is not 
necessarily born т a man, and architects who lack it have 
not been properly trained. Young men entering the struggle 
of life should study that qualification in all its bearings, and 
nothing is more calculated to foster it than travel and asso- 
ciating with those they have to work with. The syllabus 
formulated by the Roval Institute of British Architects for 
the training and examination of their students is a most 
excellent one, and should be carefully studied bv all students 
and teachers in this country. Your Council fully recognises 
how far the establishment of such an institution as I have 
suggested would go to promote the faculty I have ventured 
to enlarge upon, but without financial aid nothing can be 
done. 

In England, of course, grants are made by Government 
and municipal bodies to forward technical education, and 
perhaps in the course of time it may be possible to so far 
enlist their sympathy and support as to secure a domicile, if 
only of one room in the City Hall Buildings or Old Town 
House, where our institute and the local branch of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, that is so intimately related to architec- 
ture, could expand their work, which, after all, is as much 
in the interests of the public as that of other bodies who 
have been favoured. Gentlemen, I feel that it would be 
unfair to claim more of vour attention now, but at the same 
time the points I have advanced demand more than your 
passing attention. I felt it my duty, however, to bring them 
forward, and hope in the near future that they will result in 
the submission of communications from members that should 
form the subject of discussions, which can only result in 
benefit to the public and in credit to the profession we have 
the honour to represent in this country. ‘There are many 
other burning questions that would require hours of our time 
to discuss, but there will be ample opportunity for other 
members of the institute to introduce them during the 
ensuing year, Our thanks are due to Messrs. E. R. Syfret 
and Co., and to the South African Association, who have so 
generously helped up along by permitting us to meet in their 
board-rooms, and to the Press of Cape Town for making our 
deliberations public. You will doubtless desire that vour 
acknowledgements and thanks be conveved to the relatives 
of our late hon. secretary and friend — Thomas Hitchin—for 
their generous and useful bequest of books, and to our retir- 
mg President, Council, and officers for their self-sacrificing 
services during the past vear or two. In thanking vou for 
the confidence reposed in me, which I hope to requite with 
vour assistance, it is my dutv to move the adoption of the 


report of the outgoing Council, and the acceptance as correct 
of the financial statement. 

On the motion of Mr. Parker, a hearty vote of thanks was 
awarded Mr. Reid for his address. 

The following were the office-bearers elected for the 
ensuing year : —President, Mr. Arthur H. Reid, F.R.I.B.A.; 
Vice-president, Mr. John Parker, F.R.1.B.A.; members of 
Council, there being no associates on the roll, Mr. Alex. 
Forsyth, Mr. F. K. Kendall, A.R.I.B.A., Mr. George 
Ransome, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. С. H. Smith, А.К.Г.В.А. ; hon. 
secretary and treasurer, Мг. C. H. Smith, A.R.I.B.A.; 


assistant hon. secretary, Mr. E. A. Cooke; auditor, Mr. 
W. G. Fagg. 
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PARIS VERSUS LONDON. 


By Henry R. ALDRIDGE. 


ЈЕ АЕ is “par excellence " the home of the cottage 
for the workman and the villa for the middle-class 

man. It is not without reason that the song which 
brings tears to the eves of Englishmen wandering in the 
far places of the earth is “Home, Sweet Home." The 
Parisian desires to live near to the Boulevards, the citizen 
of Vienna close to the Ringstrasse or the Prater, and the 
Berliner not far from Unter den Linden or Friedrichstrasse. 
The Londoner is content, however, to travel seven to ten miles 
from the office or the factory so long as he can then find 
the little home which serves as the temple of a charming 
family life. At the present time the expert officials of the 
Paris City Council are working out the details tor a colossal 
scheme of town planning improvement. The cost of this 
will be quite 18,000,000 sterling, and the permission of 
both Houses of Parliament has been given to the borrow- 
ing of the money. Ninety per cent. of this money is to 
be spent on an area within a radius of three miles from the 
Louvre. 

No proposal for spending a similar amount on town 
planning at the centre of London would be entertained bv 
the London ratepavers for a moment. It is true that from 
time to time the need for constructing new roads and bridges 
to relieve congested traffic finds practical expression in the 
construction of great new streets such as Kingsway; new 
bridges such as the Tower Bridge; and tunnels such as 
the Blackwall Tunnel. “These were, however, primarily 
traffic improvements, and their town planning value has 
been regarded as of secondary importance. The citizens 
of London and the citizens of great English industrial cities 
do not use their pleasure streets, playgrounds, and parks as 
much as the citizens of French or German cities, and this 
fact alone will powerfully affect the character of our town 
planning. 

What then will be the principal features of English town 
planning ? 

Most assuredly the town planning scheme of the near 
future will increase the pleasure and comfort of the English 
home by giving more ample garden space. It is significant 
that English town planning law includes a power not 
possessed in other countries, viz., the right to limit the 
number of houses per acre and the height of buildings to 
be erected on the land. 

This valuable power will be used to secure that instead 
of forty-five houses being crowded on an acre of land, the 
number shall be cut down by at least half, and the extra 
space given to home gardens. This will necessarily mean 
greater cost of road construction. Under the Town Plan- 
ning Act, local authorities are empowered to allow relaxa- 
tions of methods of road-making in the case of estates 
developed in accordance with a town planning scheme, and 
in practice, landowners will, in return for greater garden 
space, be permitted to construct roads much more lightly 
than in the past. | . "M 

Looked at from the commonsense point of view, it is 
quite absurd to make a road which actually has to carry 
a milk-cart sufficiently strong to carry a traction-engine. 
Two things are essential—(1) that a road shall be adequate 
to serve the full traffic needs of the houses and the district, 
and (2) that there shall be adequate space between the 
houses on either side of a road or street. 

The “by-law” road—that is to say, the 36ft. or 4oft. road 
prescribed by the model by-laws in. force throughout the 
greater part of England and Wales—is faulty in both these 
respects. Тһе standard of construction 15 too high for 
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purely residential streets, and the width prescribed is (6 
low. 

For secondary roads constructed, say, in crescent Shape 
with the two horns touching a main road, there is no reas 
whatever why a width of 26ft. of actual road should nut 
suffice, provided that the houses are set back сой on 
either side. It is certainly better to have a tota] distance 
of 66ft. between house front and house front than to have 
only 36ft. of hard footpath and road surface. 

It must be clearly recognised, in addition, that, however 
desirable public gardens and open spaces may be, the pro- 
vision of trees and plants to purify the air and render dwell. 
ing areas beautiful must of necessity be left mainly to private 
action. Give workmen little front gardens—at least гой. 
in depth—and set neighbour competing with neighbour. 
and in a few years these front gardens will become beaut. 
ful. Pride ın gardening is always latent in our people, амі 
at the most only a little stimulus is needed. 

Then the English town planning scheme will most cer. 
tainly recognise the love of vigorous play which is » 
characteristic of English children of all ages by providin; 
playing fields. At present in industrial cities the pla. 
ground is too often the narrow street, or the asphalt-pavel 
school playground. Mr. T. C. Horsfall, with great wisdom, 
advocates the organisation of the play of small children, 
and quotes some remarkable figures from Germany as to 
the value ot this. The spectacle of 20,000 Manchester 
vouths and men watching a great football contest is char- 
acteristically English, but those who have watched the pro 
cesses of physical deterioration at work will understand that 
this interest in sport would be infinitely more valuable in 
building up national physique if these youths and men ha! 
adequate playing space to play football themselves, and not 
be simply spectators. 

That the majority of English town dwellers are distinct 
“suburban” rather than “urban” is undeniable, and for this 
reason the town planner of the future should strive to en 
courage in each suburban district as many amenities of sovial 
life as possible. 

The suburb, wisely planned, should be the “town in 
little.” “The love for music should be catered for bv the 
building of a concert hall; the desire for books and picture: 
by the building of a library and art museum; the love for 
amusement bv the building of a theatre. 

These should be fitly grouped in a small park at a centre 
in which traffic converges. It may be taken for granted 
that in a country in which both the middle-class and the 
working-class play a great part in the organisation ol 
religious bodies, the church and the chapel will find ther 
place in the scheme of town planning. 

In effect then, the English town planning of the near 
future will be much less ambitious than that ot other coun- 
tries, in the sense that it will not be concerned so much 
with the replanning and lavish improvement of the centres 
of old cities as in the careful planning of all new town 
extensions on garden suburb lines. 

From the point of view of the “greatest good of the 
greatest number’’ it is quite possible that our English 
methods will, in practice, produce more beneficial results 
than the more ambitious methods practised by our neigh 
bours.—“ Western Daily News.” 
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THE SAFETY OF ST. PAUL'S. 


HAT reports on the state of the foundations of У. 
Paul's Cathedral have been called for at varous 
times, and that they have not been too reassure. 

seems to be insufficiently appreciated by the public. | i 
foundations do not appear more than about ten feet down. 
and rest on a thinnish bed of marl, under which 15 some 
док. depth of loose sand and gravel Mr. Масаппо ` 
reminder of this is not to be forgotten, for obviously a 
interference with the ground surrounding the church a 
would drain off the moisture from such a base would 5 
liable to have serious results. The latest report, 10 En 
by Mr. T. E. Collcutt, Mr. J. J. Belcher, Sir Aston a 
and Mr. Mervyn Macartney had the following:— n 
mature deliberation and a thorough examination of P 
cathedral and its foundations, we are of opinion nn 
spite of these settlements there is no immediate necessi! 


, | sen; but 
for any extensive remedial measures to be undertaken ; 
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this conclusion is based on the assumption that the present 
water level will be maintained.” 

We cannot wonder, now that people are freely suggesting 
various schemes which would almost surely touch the danger 
spot of the cathedral foundations, that Mr. Macartney, as 
the responsible surveyor for the fabric, writes to the “ Times” 
to the following effect :— 

In protesting once more against the proposed tram-subway 
at the east end of the cathedral, I desire to draw attention 
not only to the frequency, but also to the high authority 
of the warnings with regard to interference with the stability 
of the cathedral, and to plead for their proper considera- 
tion. 

It is not reassuring to find that buildings and churches 
on the line of the tube railways have shown undoubted signs 
of collapse. The most apposite case is that of Holy Trinity 
Church in Kingsway, which was condemned as unsafe and 
pulled down. ‘the fractures in the building extended to no 
less a distance than goft. from the tram-subway, which is 
at a depth ot 24ft. from the road level and about ток. below 
the foundations of the church. The conditions at St. Paul's 
are almost identical. The proposed subway will come within 
73ft., and the excavations will be about 7ft. below the 
foundations of St. Paul’s. It is contended that, the line 
of the subway being through existing sub-basements, the 
conditions in the subsoil will not be materially altered. But 
there is a vast difference between isolated cellars and a 
continuous tunnel. 

If, in the bridge scheme, the linking up of the North 
and South tramways of the London County Council is the 
chief consideration, then I should suggest the purchase of 
part of the Blackfriars Railway Bridge (two out of the 
twelve tracks, which might be used for a tramway by link- 
ing it to that already existing at the south end of Blackfriars 
Bridge, passing northwards over the river through Ludgate 
Hill and Holborn Viaduct Stations to Snow Hill Station. 
Thence the tramway might emerge from its subway into 
Farringdon Street and, again running underground to 
Aldersgate Station, rise from that point to reach the terminus 
in Aldersgate Street. One great advantage of this scheme 
would be that two-deck cars could cross north and south, 
which would not be possible by the proposed St. Paul’s 
route, which, moreover, does not really effect the end in 
view—namely, the linking up the North and South systems— 
although this may be carried out eventually. A dead-end 
so near St. Paul's would have its own drawbacks.— Yours 
faithfully, MERVYN MACARTNEY. 
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TWO FRENCH ARCHITECTS. 


HE comparison drawn between a sculptor who was an 
architect and an architect who was little of either 
was drawn in an interesting way by Professor Blomfield 

on Monday at the Institute. Не says Pierre Lescot, sieur 
de Clagny, abbé of Clermont, canon of Notre Dame, and 
official architect of the Louvre, is supposed to have excelled 
his contemporaries in refinement апа architectural scholar- 
ship, and his fragment of the Louvre is held up as a master- 
piece, beyond reproach and cavilling. Yet, in fact, very 
little is known about Lescot, and what evidence there is 
points, in my opinion, to a different conclusion to that which 
has been generally accepted. ‘He was born at Paris about 
1510. 
· The ‘Hotel Carnavalet has been attributed to him, but 
probably the only ground for this suggestion is that Jean 
(soupon undoubtedly executed some of the sculpture here. 
The Louvre and the Jubé of St. Germain are the only works 
with which ‘Lescot is known, on authentic evidence, to have 
been connected. His connection with the Jubé was of the 
slightest, as I have already shown. For the Louvre designs 
were undoubtedly prepared, which were officially treated as 
by Lescot, and which continued in his possession till his 
death. These designs were handed on to Baptiste Androuet 
du Cerceau, with all papers and documents, and though 
every vestige of them has since disappeared, they are said 
by Sauval to have been in existence in 1629. Two questions 
present themselves in regard to these designs: First, what 
was their architectural value? Secondly, who made them? 
In regard to the designs, the plan was not particularly 
original. It was to follow the lines of the old Louvre in 
general outline, and the wings were to be in single thick- 
ness; that is, there was no attempt to provide independent 
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access to the various rooms. Тһе merit of the interior con- 
sisted almost entirely in its consummate detail. ‘The hall of 
the Caryatides, with the Tribunal, some forty-five metres by 
thirteen, was a splendid room, and some very elaborate work 
was carried out in the king’s room. The ceiling was in lime 
and walnut, richly gilt and coffered and carved. Above 
the doors were Centaurs galloping, and Neptunes reining in 
sea-harses. Sauval says there was nothing finer to be found 
in France or England, Italy or Spain. So far as the interior 
of the Louvre was concerned the merits lay chiefly in the 
decorations. On the exterior the design was concentrated 
on the facade to the Court. This was made before 1550, 
and was technically in advance of any Neo-Classic yet done 
in France in the refinement and accomplishment of its 
detail. ¿How was it possible for a man who, so far as is 
known, had not been in Italy, and had certainly not studied 
architecture from his youth up, as De l'Orme had done, to 
arrive per saltum at this perfection of detail? At this period 
the tradition of Neo-Classic was not yet established in 
France; each man founded his manner on his personal 
studv and observation, and it is a well-known historical fact 
that the masters of modern architecture have in every case 
only arrived at the full perfection of their manner through a 
series of experiments, and even failures, in the design of 
actual buildings. Lescot had had no such experience. His 
slight connection with the rood loft at St. Germain was 
barely enough to bring him into touch with practical archi- 
tecture, and though we have Ronsard's authority for his 
enthusiastic interest in the art, that is a very different thing 
from the minute and laborious studv necessary to the attain- 
ment of any mastery in architecture. For, whatever one 
may think of the design as a whole, there is no denying the 
technical perfection of its detail. On the other hand, con- 
sidered as an architectural composition the facade is weak 
and monotonous. The three bays to the left of the entrance 
(Pavillon de l Horloge) have very slight projections, and the 
arcades over the windows on the ground floor are too shallow 
for any effective shadow, so that the general effect, seen 
from the opposite side of the court, is flat, and the architec- 
tural features appear than and wiry, and quite overpowered 
bv the sculpture. It 1s evident that the designer was more 
intent on sculpture than architecture, for there is no attempt 
to keep the two in scale and relation to each other. The 
niches are too small for any figure that could possibly stand 
up against the colossal figures on the upper storev. That, 
perhaps, is not the fault of the original design, as these 
figures were carried out after Goujon had fled to Italy. The 
master-hand that might have kept the scale and balance of 
the design was no longer there, and Lescot, left to himself, 
was powerless to control the exuberance of inferior men. 
Lescot's design for the Louvre, I call it so for convenience, 
is very much what one would expect of an amáteur whose 
ideas are translated into practical shape by a skilful sculptor, 
with an unusual knowledge of architectural detail and a keen 
eve for opportunities of sculpture. But it is not a great com- 
position. It shows no sensibility to light and shade, to the 
possibilities of mass and outline. ‘Considered as architec- 
ture, it is timid and commonplace, only redeemed by the 
perfection of its workmanship and Goujon’s magnificent 
sculpture. . | 

I have already called attention to two facts: First, that 


. Lescot never undertook a building unless Goujon was asso- 


ciated with him; and, secondly, that Goujon disappeared 
from the scene after 1562, and that, from that date forward, 
J.escot is not credited with any designs. The inference 
seems to me very strong that Goujon was the designer of 
Lescot’s buildings, and that Lescot was the influential and 
accomplished amateur at Court, who got the work and saw 
it through, and steadily drew his 1,200 livres a year for the 
last eight and twenty years of his life. There is no direct 
evidence for this conclusion, but it is the only suggestion 
that gives an intelligible meaning to the curious facts of 
Lescot's history. We have, in English architecture of the 
18th century, a somewhat similar example in the case of 


Kent and Lord Burlington, the latter the reputed architect 


of famous buildings which he never designed, and Kent, the 
accommodating artist who lived in his house and credited his 
designs to his lordship’s happy invention. 

Goujon, whose fame now rests entirely on his sculpture, 
was, as a matter of fact, an architect of admitted reputation 
and attainments, and was perfectly capable of supplying 
that technical knowledge, the absence of which I cannot help 
suspecting in Lescot. | 

In 1544 Goujon was in Paris working on the rood screen 
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of St. Germain. It must have been about this time that he, 
or Ponce, carved the splendid panels of lions on either side 
of the entrance to the Hotel Carnavalet, and the figure with 
the cornucopia on the kepstone. Little of the original 
building remains. It was remodelled by Francois Mansard 
in 1634, and the panels by the entrance are possibly not in 
their original position. The lion panels are the finest thing 
of their kind in existence, and Blondel says that it was on 
account of their surpassing merit that Mansard refrained 
from altering the front of Bullant’s work. Blondel also 
attributes to Goujon eight of the twelve figures of the Zodiac 
inside the court, which he says are “Chefs-d ceuvre pour la 
touche, l'expression et le choix des attitudes," but too big 
for their place. 

Goujon must also have been employed in the Chateau of 
Ecouen before 1547. И is evident that Goujon was regarded 
by his contemporaries as not less distinguished in architec- 
ture than he was in sculpture. Such a man would have 
been invaluable to Lescot, and without injustice the details 
of the architecture of the Louvre and of the Fontaine des 
Innocents, may fairly be attributed to Goujon. With de 
l Orme his relations were probably the normal ones of archi- 
tect and sculptor, except that, judging from the evidence, 
they were not particularly friendly. De l'Orme emploved 
him at Anet, where Goujon executed the Fames in the 
pendentives of the dome of the chapel. and the figures of 
children carrying the emblems of the Passion on the soffits 
of the north and south arches. But his most famous work 
here was the group of Diana and the Stag, which once sur- 
mounted a lofty fountain standing in the court at the back 
of the chapel. The figures and upper part of the pedestal 
are now in the Louvre. Some idea of Goujon s extraordinary 
accomphshment as a sculptor can be gained from this group, 
even in its present irrelevant setting. And in saving this, Í 
am not referring only to the subtle fascination of the figure, 
so instinct with the classical feeling for beauty, and vet so 
absolutely modern and even French of that period ш ns 
charm, but to what 1 may call its architectural quality, the 
adjustment of the relations between the group and the outline 
of the sarcophagus on which it rests. But Goujon's sense 
of the relation of sculpture and architecture in detail was 
sure and unfailing, and with him it was more than instinct. 
His training in architecture had doubled his equipment as a 
sculptor in so far as it held his art in exact equipoise, giving 
it а certain exquisite finesse, without running over into 
virtuosity, and a rhythmical harmony of composition of far 
higher value than a merely technical excellence of detail. 
De l'Orme, constitutionally and by training, was unable to 
realise the value of this quality. In his multitudinous writ- 
ings he never acknowledged Goujon’s work at Anet, and I 
doubt if he appreciated the possibilities of monumental 
sculpture. When his chance of using it came with the tomb 
of Francis T., he filled the panels of his plinth with hundreds 
of tiny little figures Бу Pierre Bontemps, and seems to have 
completely missed the lesson of Goujon’s splendid breadth 
of treatment. 

Over three hundred vears ago French sculpture was 
wandering off the track, and what it was coming to 15 shown 
by such aberrations as the figure of Death by Ligier Richier, 
but its downward course was arrested by the superb sanity 
of Goujon. То realise what he did vou must look back 
two hundred sears to the great days of Mediæval art, when 
the genius of French sculpture was vital and complete. The 
recovery of that lost spirit was Goujon’s great attainment. 
Consciously or unconsciously, he was to rescue sculpture 
from the side-track into which it had been thrust by the 
Burgundian school. He taught his countrymen that the 
function of sculpture is not didactic or literary, or blood- 
curdling or disgusting, but solely the search for and expres- 
sion of beauty. He taught them, too, the inestimable lesson 
that sculpture and architecture must go hand m hand, each 
supplementing the limitations of the other, architecture 
giving the right environment to sculpture, sculpture giving 
full utterance to that which can only be hinted at by 
architecture, 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


Tre new council school of Spring Hill, Lincoln. was opened 
on December т. The school is built to accommodate. 324 
infants in six class-rooms. Ап assembly hall, sufficient to 
accommodate. the whole school, is provided. The plan is 
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a departure from the usually accepted type of a central hall 
with the class-rooms grouped round it, and is so arranged 
that each class-room and the hall has a southern aspect and 
Cross ventilation. “Phe plans were prepared by Mr, W. 
G. Watkins, Lincoln, the builder being Mr. T. H. Harper, 
of Carlton, Notts. The cost of the site and expenses of 
conveyances amounted to 451,777, while the estimated cost 
of buildings, furniture, fittings, and architect s fees were 


4.4.700. 


THE Bishop of Southwell on Thursday week consecrate! 
the permanent church of St. Christopher’s, Colwick Road, 
which will in a little time be the centre of a parish of its 
own, carved out of that of St. Stephen s, Sneinton. ‘The 
new church 1s in the Early Decorated Gothic style, with 
two side aisles and north and south transepts. The interior 
is lofty and well lighted. The height of the church is very 
apparent, tne nave having a clerestorv, and the chancel 
arch being taken to the full height oí the building. The 
choir stalls, reading desk, pulpit, and Holy ‘Table and the 
Communion rails ‘аге all of oak, and the chancel walls of 
polished Opton wood. The chancel floor is tarrazzo, and 
the steps of black marble. The tracing of the east window 
is very fine, and at the west end, low down below the’ main 
window, are three deep-set stained-glass windows, placed 
there bv parishioners, depicting Christ receiving the little 
children, St. Nicholas, the patron saint of children, and 
st. Christopher, the patron saint of the church. А large 
clock will be athxed to the south-east buttress of the south 
transept, to lace up and down Colwick Road. Mr. F. E. 
Tattler, Lowdham, was the architect, and Messrs. William 
Crane, Ltd., the builders. 


-----Ж--- 
TRADE NOTES. 


Комок, Ltp., have been appointed sanitary polish manu- 
facturers to His Majesty the King. 


THE Glasgow Western Infirmary extensions аге being 
supplied with Shorland’s double-fronted patent Manchester 
stoves with descending smoke flues, by Messrs. E. H. Shor- 
land and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


OWING to increasing business, and the desirability of having 
all departments under one roof, Messrs. Fenning and Co., 
Ltd., marble and granite merchants, late of 3, Salter's 
Court, E.C., have removed to more convenient premises at 
Palace Wharf, Rainville Road, Hammersmith, W. Their 
new telephone numbers are 816 and 817 Hammersmith. 


Messrs. WILLIAM POTTS AND Sons, І.тр., clock manufac- 
turers, Leeds and Newcastle, have received instructions to 
стес a new quarter chime clock for His Majesty's Govern- 
ment for the Leeds Prison, which is now in hand, and vill 
be completed by an early date. Messrs, Wm. Potts and Sons 
are also erecting a new peal of bells for the Parish Church, 
Birtley, co. Durham, where they lately erected a new public 
clock at the institute, with two large external dials. 


DURING the last six weeks a scheme for the entire redrainage 
and sanitation of the east wing of the Law Courts has been 
carried out by the North British Plumbing Company, under 
the direction of His Majesty's Office of Works. The whole 
of the existing sanitary arrangements have been abolished, 
and new lavatory accommodation has been installed on each 
floor. Considerable difficulty was experienced. in carrying 
out work of this magnitude during the sitting ot the Courts, 
as work had frequently to be stopped while cases Welt 
being heard. | 
eo, а 


Tue City Corporation are now, for the first time within 
living memory, washing and cleansing the outside of the 
Mansion House, at a cost of £400. ‘The numerous pigeons 
which have lived under the portico for years past will be 
dislodged, for wire netting has been put up to prevent their 
return. They are now taking refuge in the nooks anil 
crevices of a neighbouring bank. The State apartments 
of the Mansion House, including the Long Parlour. which 
has not been redecorated for twenty years, are being Te- 
paired and cleaned at a cost of over £ 1,000.—" Times. | 
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A GREAT LONDON IMPROVEMENT. 


VERY comprehensive, and costly, scheme for a great 
London improvement was put forth this week by Mr, 

G. А. T. Middleton at the Society of Architects’ meet- 

ing. Briefly, ‘Mr. Middleton proposes to make a great 


arterial communication from Charing Cross over the river and 


round the south side of the Thames, past Waterloo Station 


and London Bridge Station, over London Bridge, and right up | 


to the Bank. A direct north and south road would pass over 
‘Blackfriars Bridge, ending on the north in the Holborn 
Viaduct at Newgate Street, and on the south at a point on 
the new southern road half-way between Waterloo and London 
Bridge. ‘The scheme looks very convincing on paper, and 
we refer our readers to Mr. Middleton's address on the sub- 
ject, which we publish to-day. | 

First in importance amongst Mr. Middleton’s statements is 
the fact that the South of London urgently and peremptorilv 
needs replanning, for he well points out that there is a great 
area along the south bank of the river which needs develop- 
ment. ‘We see no mention of a great southern embankment 
to the Thames, which ought to have been provided for long 
since, and ought "ere this to have been far on the wav to 
accomplishment. But what we chieflv welcome about Mr. 
Middleton's scheme is that it makes some adequate provision 
for perhaps a hundred years to come, instead of the piece- 
meal and haphazard fashion in which we are proceeding to- 
dav. А strong point as regards the feasibility of the sugyes- 
tion is that a high-level road carried upon arches already 
exists across South London from Charing Cross to Cannon 
Street, апа, savs Mr. Middleton, it would not be at all a 
difficult thing to replace the railway metals and railway track 
by a great circular road, 80 feet wide, with debouches so 
arranged as to connect it at all important points with the 
main highways of South London. The provision of three 
new bridges across the Thames, with shops upon them, and 
full protection from the weather, 1s none too fine a scheme 
for the Citv of London, and we ought all to be grateful to 
those who endeavour to demonstrate the practicability of 
adequately providing for the future, in such a way as Mr. 
Middleton suggests. The details of the scheme may be 
gathered from our report of the Paper; and from these it will 
he seen what an immense boon to the travelling public such 
a plan would prove, whilst the opportunities for fine architec- 
tural development would be immense: Mr. Middleton savs it 
would pay hugely. | 

Is it not about time that a congress was called to consider 
the future development of London? How long are we going 
to muddle along as at present? Our finest architectural pro- 
jects are being nullified, one by one, as we may see exempli- 
fied hy the New Bailev and the County Hall. One marvels at 
the position of London to-day, in face of its needs and its 
possibilities. The only sign of hopefulness is in such eve- 
Openers as to the possibilities which such Papers as this of 
Mr. Middleton’s provide. 


is 
NOTES. 

HEVALIER PROFESSOR С. FORMILLI con- 

cluded his interesting Paper on the work of 


the Cosmati at Westminster Abbev with the 
following :—“ И may be of interest to note that in con- 
nection with the great Art. Exhibition to be held in Rome 
next year, where England, T am sure, will make a stumptuous 


show of its work, a new museum will be opened, called the: 


Marmorari Romain, or the marble workers of Rome in the 
13th century. That museum will be situated in the Castel 
St, Angelo, formerly the sepulchre of the Emperor Adrian, 


ж- 


afterwards the refuge of the Popes, and subsequently the 
political prison where Benvenuto Cellini was incarcerated. 
[ was asked by the Italian Government to direct the work of 
reproduction of the Cosmati monuments, which I did with 
the greatest pleasure, thinking to render'a good service to 
my native country by showing the work of these great artists 
at Westminster to those Italians who are not privileged to 
visit this enchanted land of liberty and progress, a land that 
has always been ready to recognise talent, be it Enghsh or 
foreign. The work was long and difficult, and would have 
been much more so but for the extreme forbearance and. 
courtesy of the Very Rev. Dean Robinson, and of the archi- 
tect, Professor T.ethaby, to whom art is so much indebted.” 


Tue President, in putting the vote of thanks, invited the | 
meeting to adjourn to the adjoining gallery to view the 
beautiful collection of casts and paintings, the work of 
Chevalier Formilli, which many of them hoped to see in the 
great exhibition to be held next vear in Rome. The Inter- 
national Congress of Architects was to take place next year 
in ‘Rome, and there would, doubtless, be a strong muster of 
British architects present on the occasion. Professor Pite 
had recalled to their recollection that it was through the 
courtesy of the Italian Government that the Institute had 
been able to hold this exhibition of Professor Formilli’s 
work, and he therefore proposed they should tender their 
cordial thanks to the Italian Government. 


THE attention of members and licentiates of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects is called to the following resolution 
passed by the Council at its meeting of November 21, which 
is to form No. 6 of the resolutions relating to professional 
conduct : — Апу member or licentiate of the Royal Institute 
who takes part in any competition as to which the Council 
shall have declared by a resolution published in the ‘Journal’ 
of the Roval Institute that members or licentiates shall not 
take part because the conditions are not in accordance with 
the published regulations of the ¡Royal Institute for architec- 
tural competitions, shall be deemed to be guilty of unprofes- 
sional conduct.” 


On the motion of Mr. Burke ‘Downing, the following resolu- 
tion was passed at a meeting of the Examiners in Architec- 
ture, held at the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
Wednesday, December 7, 1910 :—“ The Examiners in Archi- 
tecture of the Roval Institute of British Architects desire to 
express their sense of the great loss sustained by the 
[nstitute in the lamentable death of Mr. R. Selden Wornum, 
to whose work as an examiner for more than 20 vears and 
in the organisation of architectural education the Roval Insti- 
tute and a succession of generations of students, to whose 
interests he devoted time and care without stint, are so 
deeply indebted. ТЕ 1s with a sense of personal loss that his 
colleagues lament the death of one who brought to their 
councils a wonderful power of insight and sympathy and ripe 
experience in dealing with the problems presented, and they 
desire to express their sincere condolences and sympathy with 
his widow." 


How difficult it is to improve on the dignitv of simple archi- 
tectural form is illustrated by the photographs of the 
temporarv covering for workmen over the great tomb for the 
late Emperor of China. This tomb is to cost over half a 
million pounds, and will be a fine memorial, perhaps as fine 
in its wav as our fifty thousand pound memorial to the late 
King Edward; but it will not probably have quite the dignity 
that is obtained by the great mass of simple roofing which 
forms a shelter for those who are building it. The 
“ Illustrated London News" illustrated this last week, and our 
remarks may be verified bv the views inside and outside, and 
the general landscape view, in which this simple building 
holds its own with something of the dignitv of the Pyramids. 


AN interesting case as to the responsibilitv for pulling down 
houses and the shoring of them up was reported 
in the “Times” on the roth inst.:—An action was- 
brought bv Cesare Zanibilli, working jeweller, against 
the London Homeopathic Hospital, Great Ormond 
Street, for 100 damages. ‘Dr. Nimmo, for the plaintiff, 
said that the hospital owned four houses in Great Ormond 
Street, opposite the hospital. In Januarv and Februarv of 
last vear the two centre ones were pulled down by a firm 
of contractors, on the instructions of the hospital, for the 
erection of a new nurses’ home. No. 65 was leased to a 
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Mr. Musto, who sublet the second floor to the plaintiff. On 
June 22 that house collapsed and the plaintiff lost all his 
furniture and clothes, to the value of at least £100. The 
plaintiff alleged that the house collapsed through the negli- 
gence of the contractors in not properly shoring it when they 
pulled down the other two houses. ‘Charles Latter, building 
surveyor, said he saw no raking shores against the party wall. 
If raking shores had been fixed they would have been a 
great precaution against the collapse. George Ellison, con- 
tractors’ foreman, said there should have been a series of 
taking shores at the lower portion of the wall. Mr. Bartley, 
for the hospital, submitted first, that no action of negligence 
could lie, and, secondly, that there was no evidence of negli- 
gence. Mr. ‘Musto was the defendants’ tenant, and their 
obligation to the plaintiff was nil. Mr. Nimmo said that he 
was not suing the defendants in their capacity as landlords to 
the plaintiff’s immediate landlord, but in the capacity of 
persons who caused buildings to be pulled down апа 
rendered shoring work necessary. The defendants, he соп- 
tended, owed a duty to the whole world. His Honour.— 
They owed a duty to any person lawfully passing along the 
public road. Eventually his Honour said that he did not 
feel inclined to decide that question at present. He was 
afraid he was against Mr. Nimmo. He would reserve judg- 
ment, and, if he came to the conclusion that the case should 
go to the jury, they would be summoned again. 


THE following amusing experience is told in the “Times” :— 
Mr. Arthur Wills writes from 62, Oxford Terrace, Hyde 
Park, under Sunday’s date:—“ Like many travellers, I am 
in the habit of making rough pencil sketches. To-day 1 
went to make one of the Tower Bridge, from the only place 
where this fine structure can be seen—the public reserve 
in front of the Tower. I was immediately pounced upon, 
however, and informed that without a special permission 1 
could not sketch. I might stay there all day, even use a 
camera, but paper and pencil is taboo. I had been jocularly 
told I should have to be careful abroad, but never thought 
one would be pulled up at the poor old Tower." 


Ar last someone has had the courage to remove some Georgian 
work in carrying out a restoration. In describing the work 
of restoration at the Provost's Lodge, Eaton, the “Times” 
says: "Some features of the house, which, like the Georgian 
staircase, were thought to be out of harmony with the build- 
ing, have been removed. The principle on which all has 
been done has been to follow out the older work at the ex- 
pense of the newer." This is what many architects did in 
restoring our old churches, but they have been very well 
rebuked for it. 


Bv using tin or aluminium sheeting between the floors or 
walls, says the “Hospital,” you can make rooms absolutely 
soundproof. Have any of our readers tried this? 


THROUGH the vast marble halls of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, a procession of macintoshed ladies wended its way 
to the remote lecture-hall, where Mr. Banister Fletcher dis- 
coursed this evening on Gothic cathedrals in France, says 
the “Liverpool Post." Our contemporary proceeds:—It is 
strange that so erudite an authority should allow himselt 
to refer to Amiens as amongst the “first-class cathedrals ot 
France.” How William Morris would have shouted at such 
an expression as he trudged the road from Amiens to 
Beauvais—in carpet slippers, it will be remembered. With 
Mr. Fletcher we went the same road, but Beauvais defies 
photography, and though the pictures of other cathedrals 
—Rouen, Rheims, Amiens, St. Ouen— were most beautiful, 
Beauvais remains impregnable to the camera. Very curious 


—and impregnable—is the 14th-century church at Albi, in . 


the South of France, for it acted the double purpose of 
fortress and church, and the decorated parapet is machico- 
lated. Mr. Fletcher insisted on his audience realising the 
spirit in which the 13th-century workmen raised three 
cathedrals. ‘They believed in the Divine Presence indwell- 
ing there, and the vast structure was slowly evolved from 
their spiritual imagination. But he might have told us more 
of the mystic meaning of each part as successive slides 
showed the deep portals with their wealth of carving. A 
strange feature of Rheims is the glazing of the tympanum 
of the three west doorways and the unusual size of the choir, 
taking in as it does two bays of the nave and a transept to 
secure enough space for the coronation ceremonies—a ргом1- 
sion which would be much appreciated next year at West- 


minster Abbey. There at Coronation times we have always 
to build a temporary hall, and as it is of the annexe order 
of architecture, the Abbey and the ceremony suffer. The 
next lecture of this series will be about fortified castles. 


Mr. Bruce Joy gave a private view, on Wednesday, in 
Beaumont Road, West Kensington, of several of his works, 
most noticeable being the great statue of Lord Kelvin. This 
is to be placed in front of Sir Brumwell 'lhomas's Belfast 
Town Hall; Belfast being Lord Kelvin’s native. place. 


ONE of the largest and most cumbersome forms of money is 
found in Central Africa, where the natives use a cruciform 
ingot, says the “Family Doctor,” of copper ore over ten 
feet long. It is heavy enough to be a formidable weapon. 


THE Salonica correspondent of the “ Jewish Chronicle” writes 
that the city authorities have forbidden the local cinemato- 
graph theatre, the audiences at which are mainly Jews, from 
representing “The Life of 'Moses,” on the ground that it 
might arouse Jewish nationalist sentiment! 


Mr. CHARLES HODGSON FOWLER, the well-known church 
architect, died on the 14th inst., in Durham. The following - 
reference to Mr. Fowler appeared in the “Times.” He 
died at his residence, The College, Durham, yesterday, aged 
seventy. He had recently been engaged on an important 
inspection of Rochester Cathedral, where he was consult- 
ing architect. He served his apprenticeship with the late 
Sir Gilbert Scott, and assisted him in the restoration of 
Durham Cathedral. Perhaps his most notable work was the 
designing of the plans for the restoration of the Chapter 
House at Durham, which was done in memory of the late 
Bishop Lightfoot. He also assisted in the repairing of the 
western towers at Durham Cathedral. Mr. Fowler filled the 
appointment of architect to the Dean and Chapter of Durham 
for over forty years, and he succeeded the late Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A., as consulting architect to the Deans and 
Chapters of Rochester and Lincoln. He was architect to 
the late Sir Tatton Sykes, who was engaged in the restora- 
tion of a series of churches on the Yorkshire wolds. 
Numerous parish churches in Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, 
Yorkshire, and Durham were designed by Mr. Fowler. He 
designed the school chapel at Cheltenham College, St. 
Ambrose’s Church, Bournemouth, and St. Columb’s, and 
All Saints’ Churches, Notting Hill. He was especially 
proud of his work at St. Ignatius’s Church, Sunderland, and 
St. Peter's, Malton, where he extended a church originally 
designed by him and added a tower. 


WE should call attention to the following letter on builders 
and the increment duty to the “Times” of December 9:— 
Sir,—I should like to call your attention to the fact that Mr. 
Llovd George has, through his secretary, stated in the Press 
that increment value duty will not be payable on a builder's 
profit, where he has developed land for building purposes, 
as the whole value attributable to the house would be 
deducted. After making that statement he qualifies it by 
saying "unless there were extraneous causes tending to pro- 
duce an increase in the value of the bare site," and then 
further qualifies his answer, and says “the probability" 1s 
that no duty would be payable, etc. No end of inquines 
have been made on this point, and I have in my possession 
replies from the Inland Revenue Authorities (who are the 
persons responsible for the collection of the increment duty), 
in which they flatly decline to give a definite answer. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Treasury are very 
anxious, especially at election time, to allay the havoc and 
alarm caused in the building and allied trades, but the Inland 
Revenue who are responsible for getting in the increment 
taxes do not concern themselves with platform or Conference 
speeches made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or even 
letters of an ambiguous and contrary nature, for they have 
to administer the Act, which throws upon the unfortunate 
trader in land and buildings the onus of proving what amount 
of profit is attributable to expenditure of a capital nature. 
Once more I assert that building land must be exempted 
altogether whilst under development, or building operations 
will be stopped, with the result that the rents of existing 
houses will increase, whilst thousands of workmen In the 
building trade will be thrown out of employment. It 15 within 
my knowledge that a large number of contracts for purchases 
of building land, as well as agreements with builders, are 
hung-up and cannot and will not proceed unless and until the 
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gross injustice inflicted upon the building trade is finally 
removed from the Statute-book.—Yours truly, EDWIN Evans, 
chairman of the Building and Allied Trades Committee, 
Land Union, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W., 
December 8. 


THE useful work of the Metropolitan Public Gardens’ Asso- 
ciation was reported at the monthly meeting at 83, Lancaster 
Gate, W., Lord Meath, presiding. A grant of 2105 from 
the Drapers’ Company was announced. The “Times” says 
it was agreed to lay out the eastern portion of Bow Church- 
yard if its maintenance could be. secured. Progress was 
reported with regard to schemes for the acquisition of the 
Ironmongers’ Almshouses and garden, Shoreditch, the money 
required in this case having been practically secured, and 
for the extension of Wimbledon and Putney Commons and 
the purchase of portions of the Grange Estate, Kilburn, and 
the disused Shadwell Market site. А letter was read from 
the council of the Royal Borough of Kensington, stating that 
they were again desirous of utilising the services of the asso- 
ciation in superintending the pruning and lopping of the trees 
in the streets and roads of the borough, and it was agreed 
to accede to this request. Questions relating to the purchase 
of the freehold of Barnsbury Square garden, from which the 
public are now excluded, owing to the termination of the 
lease, were also under consideration. . Particulars of a 
scheme for the acquisition of the Crystal Palace and its ex- 
tensive gardens as a national memorial to the late King were 
placed before the meeting, and it was considered that prefer- 
ence should be given to “open space” forms of memorial as 
conferring the widest range of benefit, and as likely to be 
more permanent than others of an institutional or sectional 
character. 


THE committee of the Birmingham King Edward VII. 
Memorial Fund met on Tuesday, and reported that they had 
decided in tavour of a site for the new children’s hospital 
in Ladywood Road. 
430,029, and of this £20,763 has been assigned by the 
donors for the hospital, and £467 tor a statue of King 
Edward, which is to be erected in Victoria Square, the 
“Times” says. The sculptor, Mr. Albert Toft, is to be paid 
£2,600 by three instalments. 


Mr. ‘HENRY JOHN TREADWELL, of 14, Marlborough Place, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W., architect, of the firm of Messrs. 
Treadwell and Martin, of Charing Cross House, left estate 
of the gross value of £9,495, of which the net personalty 
has been sworn at 43,581. 


THe oldest surviving member of the Royal Academy, Mr. 
Eyre Crowe, A.R.A., died on ‘Monday, at the age of 86. 


RE —— 


COMPETITIONS. 


Tue Llandrindod Wells Urban Council invite competitive 
plans of pavilion to be erected in the recreation ground. 
There are first and second premiums. An assessor will be 
appointed. Particulars on application. Apply to Mr. 
D. C. Davies, clerk, Llandrindod Wells. 


THE prize scheme, 1910-1911, Of the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association is as follows:—The general conditions are 
(1) the competitions are open to the Associates generally, 
according to experience stated; (2) all drawings must be 
accompanied with a sealed envelope containing the competi- 
tor’s name, and bearing on the outside the competitor’s 
motto, which should be on every sheet of drawings; (3) all 
drawings and envelopes must be lodged with the hon. secre- 
tary at the rooms on the dates mentioned. No extension of 
time will in any case be granted; (4) any competitor whose 
subscription is in arrears will be disqualified in so far as 
drawings handed in while so in arrears are concerned; (s) 
in the case of a very poor entry in any competition, should 
the winner’s work be of insufficient merit, the committee 
reserve the right to give only part of the prize money; (6) 
all drawings to be the sole work of each competitor; (7) 
the adjudicator’s award to be final; (8) no competitor may 
send in more than one design for any one competition. 
A—First prize, £4 45.; second prize, Дт ıs.; for 
draughtsmen of more than four years’ experience. Design 
for a village inn—to be handed in March 19, 1911; accom- 


The total amount of the fund is · 


modation to include: (1) Dining-room, (2) drawing-room, (3) 
smoking and billiard-room, (4) six guest bed-rooms, (5) 
kitchen and ѕегуегу, and all necessary offices, (6) stabling 
and garage. 

B—First prize, £3 35. ; second prize, £1 15. ; for appren- 
tices under four years' experience. Design for treatment of 
a terrace stair, and wall to a mansion house garden—to be 
handed in March 19, 1911. Differences in level, oft. ; 
drawings required: plan elevation, and section to ñin. scale; 
perspective optional; style and finish of drawings left to 
the discretion of competitors. 

C—Prize, £2 2s.; for college of art summer sketching 
class competition—to be handed in March 19, 1911; open 
to Associate members who attended the Architectural Sketch- 
ing Class of the Edmburgh College of Art last summer; a 
notice will later be posted in the college with full conditions. 


— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 
THE HOMESTEAD, FRINTON-ON-SEA. 


С. F. A. Voysey, Architect. 


THIs house stands on a slope very much exposed to the winds 
on the south-west, and was built with a view to avoiding as 
far as possible all cost of upkeep. The roof is Westmorland 
green slate, with lead hips and ridges; the gutters are oak, 
and down pipes lead; windows Bath stone and iron case- 
ments ; Dutch tile window sills and skirtings. All the joinery 
is oak throughout the whole house, and the floors are sup- 
ported on oak beams and rafters exposed to view. The 
kitchen and kitchen offices are as good in material and work- 
manship as the rest of the house. The floors are black un- 
glazed Dutch tiles, and the walls roughish plaster, distempered 
white. Every room has an air-flue for expulsion of foul air, 
and every fireplace has a tube conducting fresh air to the fire, 
and the whole of the ground floor is solid, so that no damp 
or cold air can get under the floor. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, 
BALHAM. 


Maurice H. Pocock, Architect. | 


THE designs we have published Бу Mr. Pocock, from time 
to time, have generally suggested to us a step over the border- 
land, from the prosaic into the romantic side of Gothic art, 
and to have been inspired by something deeper and more 
sincere than the mere copying of precedents, which has 
been generally all that the revival of Gothic design has 
been able to show. The right-hand portion of the group 
we publish to-day has been built a good many years, and 
was a good indication of the best work of its period: how 
satisfactonly some of it bears the test of time, the interior 
which we publish shows. We may certainly count Mr. 
Pocock's recent essays in Gothic design as amongst the 
nearest of modern endeavours towards the spirit of Romance 
in architecture, whose wings have been so badly clipped by 
the commercial and utilitarian spirit of the time. 


در — 


TER 
ROYAL ACADEMY STUDENTS. 
Т ғ President of the Royal Academy (Sir Edward 


Poynter) gave away the prizes to the successful students 
of the Academy schools on Saturday. We quote (from ` 
the “Times”) the President’s short address to the students. 
He said : — | 
I will mention first those studies in which the work is not, 
in my opinion, up to the standard which ought to prevail in 
these schools. I mean the paintings of the head from the 
life. There is a tendency in many of these studies to be 
satisfied with the aspect only of the model, and this as a 
means of study is not sufficient. Unless in your painting you 
draw with understanding, and search out the modelling of the 
forms, you will never advance in your knowledge of nature. 
To do this and keep the aspect in your mind all the time— 
that is to say, the broad effect of tone, colour, and light and 
share—is the only way to arrive at a great result ; and I would 
beg you to beware of a certain sort of criticism which would 
appear to be expressly designed to discourage young painters 
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from honest and serious effort to grapple with the difficulties 
of the art—those difficulties which, when overcome, alone 
make the art worth pursuing. 

The paintings of the figure from the life, on the other 
hand, either because they are more congenial to the student 
or are done at a more advanced stage, show a high average 
both of quality of work and careful study, and, generally 
speaking, the students have worked well and seriously. But 
the male students must look to their laurels, for in more than 
one competition they have been distanced by the female 
students, and in two of the most important the young lady 
students have carried off the prize. 1 attribute this to a fact 
which I have often observed—that the female students seem 
more in earnest and are more assiduous in their attention than 
the men, who have a tendency to take things more easily. 
This is a failing which it only requires an effort on the part 
of the men to overcome. 

The competition in the designs for the decoration of a 
public building, which in my experience has been steadily 
improving from vear to year, is this year of unusual excel- 
lence. There is none of the careless work which is sometimes 
to be found among them, and there are at least three of dis- 
tinguished merit. Here, I think, the counsels of one at least 
of your visitors, who has directed you to make studies of 
composition from the works of the Great Masters in the 
National Gallery, has been of signal service. The drawings 
from the life again show a recovery from a tendency to untidy 
and indefinite work on which I remarked three vears ago, and 
are, on the whole, very creditable to the school. I notice 
also among the works for the Creswick Prize an amount of 
painstaking study which will prove of the highest value to 
the student. 

The architectural school has risen of late years to a high 
standard of excellence owing to the zeal and devotion of vour 
visitors. And the same may be said of the school of model- 
ling. Though it is to be regretted that there is so small an 
attendance in the modelling school in the daytime, there has 
been an extraordinary change in the condition of sculpture in 
this country within the last 30 vears; there is now a great 
school second to none in Europe. :Among its most dis- 
tinguished members are your visitors; and it seems à риу 
that more advantage is not taken of the instruction to be 
obtained from them. | 

1 must add опе word in praise of the work which has been 
sent home by the gold medal students of last year. In all 
three branches of the arts the work is excellent, both in 
quality and quantity; it is precisely of the kind for which 
these travelling studentships were instituted, and will be of 
the highest value to the students in the future. 

The following are amongst the prize-winners : — 

Design for the decoration of a portion of a public building, 
Bathers—prize (£40), Ralph Longstaff. 

Cartoon of a draped figure, A Seated Veiled Figure sug- 
gestive of Silence—silver medal and prize (425), Margaret 
[.. Williams. 

Perspective drawing in outline (open to painters and sculp- 
tors only), The Library to the Roval Academy, looking 
towards the Quadrangle—silver medal, no competition. 

Set of three studies of drapery—silver medal, Mabel 
Edwards. 

Model of a design containing figure and ornament, A Wall 
Drinking Fountain—prize (45) and silver medal, Edmund 
T. W. Ware. : | 

«Model of a medal or coin, A Design to Commemorate the 
Federation of South Africa: Obverse and Reverse—prize 
(Жа) and silver medal, Newbury A. Trent. 

Design in architecture, A Loggia in a Public Garden, with 
a Concert Room behind opening from it—travelling student- 
ship (460), Adrian Berrington. | 

Set of architectural drawings, The “College” at Westminster 
School, containing the Jong Dormitory exclusive of the 
¡Sanatorium at the south end, but inclusive of the Entrance 
and Stair at the north 'end—silver medal, rst, John С. 
Rogers; 2nd, Wilfrid 5. Owen. 

Design in architecture—prize (£25), Leonard H. Bucknell. 

Perspective drawing in outline (open to architects only), 
Greenwich Hospital: A View of one of the two Domed 
Towers, with one or two. Bays of the adjoining Colonnade— 
silver medal, Augustus G. Bryett. | 

Original composition in ornament—prize (£10), Jas. M. 
Whitelaw. | | 

Set of drawings of an architectural design— st prize (£15), 
Jas. M. Whitelaw ; 2nd (Сто), Alan С. Brace. 

Architectural design with coloured decoration, One Side 
Bav of an Aisle-less Church or Chapel—silver medal, not 
awarded. 
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LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


А? the meeting held on Thursday, December 8, when Mr. 
Sydney D. Kitson, F.R.I.B.A. (president) occupied 
the chair, Mr. Mowbray A. Green, F.R.I.B.A. (late 
president of the Bristol society), read a Paper on the * Archi. 
tecture of Bath.” | 


The great building. ега of the 16th century in Bath was, 
said Mr. Green, directly attributable to the renewed interest 
taken by physicians in the healing waters ; within so years of 
the opening of the century, Bath had risen from a quaint 
remnant of medizvalism to a fashionable and flourishing 
health resort ; almost the whole of the charming Elizabethan 
and Jacobean work having disappeared, and the later Renais- 
sance taken full possession. In addition to changes within 
the city, extensive schemes of development were effected in 
many directions beyond the walls, so that by the end of the 
18th century the older portion of Bath formed but a small 
centre of the new. Prominent among those concerned with 
the making of Classic Bath was John Wood, a Yorkshireman, 
who, when but 25 years of age, commenced the building of 
the Queen Square scheme, just beyond the north-west 
boundary, one of the first of many noble groups of palatial 
dwellings by which he was to enrich the city, among them 
being the (Grand Parade and Royal Forum, now the North 
and South Parades, the Circus and the Crescent. Outside 
of Bath, Wood’s chief work was the magnificent house at 
Prior Park, built for his patron, Ralph Allen, for the pur- 
pose, it is interesting to note, of advertising the local stone; 
conceived in a fine scale, it was in perfect harmony with its 
surroundings, and its position on a rising slope was enhanced 
bv the fine sweeping stairs added іп 1830-36 by H. E. 
‘Goodridge, M.R.1.B.A. Wood died in 1754; he had been 
a busy man, commercially successful, and not forgetful of 
his own interests, but leaving behind such a record of build- 
ings as few could boast. Twenty-seven years before, he had 
found Bath emerging from the squalor of a medieval city, and 
far from being what it should have been as an important 
watering-place, and during this period he had seen erected 
some of the most palatial groups of dwelling-houses in any city 
in the Kingdom. His schemes were laid out with a sense of 
nobleness and fine effect, adjusting every part to the whole. 
and the whole to the surroundings, surroundings which had 
to be considered, both in relation to their present aspect and 
their future development. Masterly and bold in design, he 
grouped up the facades of his buildings in such a manner as 
to produce harmony and a feeling of proportion. 


Wood was a man who had a very capable insight into the 
turn events might be likely to take, and he tried to persuade 
others to see with him, but did not succeed far in this 
respect. Thwarted time after time, he pushed ahead and 
insisted on the people of his day accepting what they cer- 
tainly did not always understand. He was ably followed in 
his work by his son, who completed many of the unfinished 
schemes, and built the Assembly Rooms between 1769-71. 
Under an Act of 1789, a large portion of the city was rebuilt 
by Baldwin, his work including Bath Street, with its interest- 
ing colonnades; he also commenced the Pump Room, which 
was completed by John Palmer. Pulteney Bridge, erected 
about 1770, would seem to be the only work of Robert Adam. 


although his manner influenced much of the later work in 
Bath. | 


The styles of the r8th century could be divided into three 
groups; that of the first 25 vears, when the gabled houses 
had large sash windows surrounded by bolection mouldings. 
when the interiors were panelled with wood, and the rooms 
small and comfortable ; the next 50 years when the work was 
modelled on Classic Palladian lines, and the interiors became 
spacious and dignified, and plasterwork was brought into 
genera] use; and the last 25 years, when the free manner of 
Adam came into vogue, and the strong methods of earlier 
times gave way to detailed and abundant decoration. 


The lecture, which was profusely illustrated by slides, was 

enthusiastically received by the meeting, and in replying to a 
vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. W. Whitehead, A.R.I.B.A.. 
seconded by Mr. Ascough-Chapman, Е.В.І.В.А.. Mr. Green 
referred to the lack of any information regarding Wood s 
early life, save that he came from Yorkshire; he attributed 
the decav of Renaissance tradition in Bath, as elsewhere. to 
the Greek revival, with its consequent upsetting of many pre: 
conceived ideas of design and detail. The next meeting will 
he at the society’s dinner, to be held at the Queen’s Hotel. 
Leeds, on January 12, 1911. 
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MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


N Wednesday, December 7, before a very large attend- 
ance of members, Mr. Raymond Unwin gave a lecture 
1 “The City Development Plan.” 

He frst traced the development of the planning of cities 
from medieval times. The emergence of the formal type о! 
plan was shown by three slides of plans of Paris—the first, 
the 17th-century city; the second, dated 1735, prior to the 
Revolution; and the third, a post-revolution plan, dated 
1842. He showed how the plans of the parties outside the 
early сну became embodied in the street lines as the city 
extended, and resulted in the formation of focal points w ith 
connecting vistas. The early German plan of Mannheim 
led on to later German suburban planning, which so often 
missed perfection, and which was lacking in the imagina- 
tion of French work. Тһе movement in Germany, led by 
Camillo Sitte, was based on a careful study of the contours 
of the land, and was characterised by the closing of the 
vistas leading from the squares by buildings after the 
medieval manner, and а careful treatment of the 
junctions of roads. American cities were often laid out in 
strictly formal lines, regardless of the contours of the land, 
and of the important consideration of diagonal access from 
point to point, with the result that when diagonal roads 
were laid across the rectangular plans, awkward corner 
sides were inevitable. Even in American plans of to-day, 
the framework of main roads were filled in with a network 
of rectangular lines spreading over the whole plan, instead 
of each area being treated bv itself, with its minor roads in 
proper relation to the framework. The Gothenburg plan 
was instanced as a fine example of a plan in which the 
framework had been dictated bv the contours of the land, 
but in which a splendid formal effect had been obtained. 
The different characteristics of straight or curved streets 
were next treated. The horizontal or vertical lines of the 
sides of a straight street changed in emphasis as they 
‚receded from the foreground to the distance, whereas in 
a curved street, such as Regent Street, the buildings further 
down the concave side of the street were often more nearlv 
in front elevation than were the nearer ones. As the oppo- 
site was the case with the convex side, Mr. Unwin argued 
that it should be treated in a different wav from the con- 
cave side, and criticised the Regent Street design as fail- 
ing in this respect. 

Mr. Unwin dealt very exhaustively with the princ iples of 
modern suburban planning, and treated of the direction of 
roads, which should in the main run north and south. When 
the roads were east and west, it involved planning the houses 
with north and south frontages. The living-rooms had then 
to be placed all on the south side, giving too wiae a frontage, 
and resulting in very awkwardly- planned houses. The treat- 
ment of angles, the ends of vistas, the breaking up of front- 
ages were finely illustrated by photographs and drawings 
on the screen, and the study of the plans, such as Versailles, 
. was suggested as being fruitful of ideas for the lay-out of 
the squares and open spaces of suburbs. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. Lodge, and 
seconded by Mr. Phil. Parker, and an interesting discussion 
followed, in which the president (Mr. P. S. Worthington), 
Mr. Paterson, and Mr. Hindle took part. 


— —k—- 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HERE was a large attendance of members of the 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors at 
Shefield University on the 8th inst., at a lecture 

delivered by Mr. W. S. Purchon, A.R.I.B.A., lecturer of 
the Department of Architecture at the University, on “ The 
Architecture of Cambridge.” 

The lecturer referred to the general belief among archi- 
tects in the value of measuring and sketching worthy build- 
ings as a part of an education in architecture, and to the 
summer course at Cambridge arranged i In connection with the 
Department of Architecture in the University at Sheffield. 
He hoped to show that it would have. been, difficult to find 
‚а more suitable place than Cambridge for the purpose. Не 
proceeded to trace the development. of English architecture 
as exemplified by Cambridge buildings. Starting with the 
Saxon tower of St. Benedict’s, he dealt with the Norman 
Round Church, and a few Gothic buildings, pointing out 
that the finest Gothic work in Cambridge was that of the 


perpendicular period, of which King’s College Chapel was 
one of the finest examples. After dealing with some 
picturesque buildings of the Early Renaissance, the lecturer 
passed on to some of the fine work hy Wren at Pembroke and 
Trinity, and to some of the buildings of the Later Renaissance 
by such men as Gibbs and Stephen Wright. Не then dealt 
with the Greek and Gothic revivals, and some examples ot 
recent work. “We have regretted,” he said in conclusion, 
“much of the destructive work of the 18th century, and some 
of the constructive efforts of the 19th; we have doubtless 
admired а good deal of the work of men who have only 
recently passed away, and in the work of those who are 
still with us 1 hope we have seen something which makes 
us feel that architecture is still a living force. To be called 
upon to add to the magnificent architectural treasures of 

Cambridge is one of the greatest responsibilities, and one 


| oí the greatest honours which can fall to the lot of an arc hi- 


tect, and in the work of the last few years we must feel, 
I think, that the architects have realised this responsibility, 
and have designed buildings worthy of their surroundings.” 
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LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Leicester and Leicestershire 
society of Architects was held at the Society’s Room, 
No. 3, St. Martin s East, Leicester, on Thursday even- 
ing. December 8, 1910, when all architects in practice in the 
society's province and their senior assistants were invited to 
attend. Mr. W. M. Cowdell, president of the society, was 
in the chair, and about јо gentlemen from all parts of the 
province attended. 

Мг. А. W. $. Cross, Vice-president of ће R.I.B.A., and 
Mr. G. Hubbard, Е.5.А.. member of the Council of the 
К.Г.В.А., gave a full explanation and details of the scheme 
for the admission of Licentiates to the Roval Institute of 
British Architects. Mr. Hubbard started bv tracing the 
history of the R.T. B. A. from its earliest days, and its 
development from the Architectural Societv instituted in 
1831. Both speakers very clearly and concisely pointed out 
the great advantage, not onlv to architects, but to architec- 
ture, likelv to result from an efficient Registration Bill, and 
if the application for such a Bill is to be successful, the 
necessity for the Institute to have the great majority of the 
profession behind it before approaching Parliament. The 


advantage to individual members of the. profession who, hy 


reason of their age, or the arduous duties of their calling, 
cannot now hope to pass the very severe examination enabling 
them to obtain the Diploma of Associate of the R.I.B.A., of 
being permitted, until March 23, 1911, to join the temporary 
class of Licentiates, was clearly shown to those present. ‘The 
possibility of the older Licentiates passing some form of 
examination enabling them to become Fellows of the 
К.І.Б.А. was мес omed by a number of the practising archi- 
tects present. 

The addresses were followed by a discussion tn which many 
of those present took part, and about 25 applications for 
licentiateship were received during the evening. A very 
successful meeting was terminated by a hearty vote of thanks 
to the Council of the R.I. B. A., proposed bv the President, 
and seconded by Mr. С. Kempson, for the work they have 
undertaken for the good of the profession. Messrs. Cross 
and Hubbard were also accorded а hearty vote of thanks, 
proposed by Mr. W. Т. Topott, seconded by the ex-president, 
Mr. W. E. Keites, and supported by Mr. 5. Perkins Pick, 
for the trouble they had taken in coming to Leicester. 


© © 


HALF-TIMBERED HOUSES. 


A LECTURE was given on the 7th inst. by Mr. Francis 
B. Andrews to the members of the Birmingham 

Archeological Society, which dealt with old-time 
timber structures, popularly known as half-timber work— 
“magpie? building, or “black and white.” A very mixed 
idea seems to be current as to the antiquity of existing 
examples. Jt is said that even the “Early English” period 
тау be taken as the date of some. Closer. examination, 
however, and a comparison of the architectural detail some- 
times found in conjunction with them, and the fact that the 
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material is so liable to decay make it unsafe to refer any to 
a date earlier than the middle of the 15th century. Although 
possibly an example or two could be cited of earlier origin, 
the majority of half-timbered houses lie between the end of 
the 15th and the beginning of the 17th centuries. The 
structures, said the lecturer, had their faults, recognised more 
willingly in our day, perhaps, than the antiquarian enthusiasm 
of to-day was ready to allow. They were draughty enough 
in winter, and needed hanging of tapestry and other cloths, 
or good oak panelling called wainscot, to give them even 
moderate comfort. The arrangement of the timberings had 
some distinctive variations. Early work was evidenced by 
close-spaced verticals, later work by squarer panellings, and 
work of a period later still by ornamental bracings, which 
became eventually most elaborate. The instances in Worces- 
tershire with which the lecturer particularly dealt are perhaps 
fewer than might be expected in a county with such large 
extents of early forest, but fire and rebuilding probably 
account for this scarcity. In the south-west of the shire, he 
said, there was an interesting example in Eastington, which 
retained its early hall and some of the domestic apartments, 
such as the buttery. It was interesting also to note that in 
this house at one time dwelt the Berkeley family, from whom 
the late Mr. Roland Berkeley, at the time of his death, Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham, was descended. Another group of 
buildings, said Mr. Andrews, was to be found in the Fecken- 
ham Forest district, to the east of Droitwich. Mere Hall, 
the seat of the Bearcrofts, was the best instance. It was 
much extended in the early years of the 19th century by Mr. 
Habershon, the author of the earliest book on half-timber 
houses. Salwarpe Court, too, was a very notable house. 
Here the Beauchamps lived for many years, and after them 
the Talbots. The father-in-law of the “King Maker" was 
born in this house. Shell Court, Huddington, of Gunpowder 
Plot fame; Dornston, and Shurnock were other examples. 
Nearer to Birmingham there were the school buildings by the 
side of King’s Norton and Yardley Churches, and not far 
from the latter was Blakesley Hall. Of the smaller type of 
structure, cottages and the like, there were many extremely 
picturesque instances in many of the villages of the county. 
Ombersley, Abbott’s Norton, Oddingley, Cropthorn, Defford, 
and many others could supply examples. The lecture was 
illustrated by a very large number of lantern slides, some of 
. which were in colour.—“ Birmingham Post.” 
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A PROTEST. 


E have received the following :—A recently-formed 
association for artists and laymen, called The 
Imperial Arts League, has incorporated amongst its 

rules the following : — 

Rule III.—The membership of the league shall be 
open to all artists, being British subjects, who practise 
their profession in any part of the British Empire or 
elsewhere, and to all lovers of art. | f 

Persons engaged for profit in the business of selling, 
buying or valuing works of art, or reproductions thereof, 
other than their own works, or reproductions of their 
own works, or their own original reproduction of the 
works of others, are not eligible. Foreign artists resid- 
ing in the British Empire may become members of the 
league upon special invitation by the council. —— 

This manifestly excludes all fine art dealers, publishers, 
and printsellers (at least the bona-fide ones), as well, by the 
way, as proprietors and editors of illustrated publications 
and periodicals. As these are the only human beings singled 
out as unfit for membership, it immediately becomes 
apparent how offensive, if not insulting, to them 15 this 
Rule Ш. | | 

The question arises as to whether the committee, in 
obtaining the adoption of this rule, did not act ultra vires, 
not only on account of its failure to carry out—as by law it 
should—any of the declared “aims and objects of the 
league,” but because it stultifies No. 2, which is :— 

“To promote personal intercourse between artists and 
others interested іп art." | | 

The rule, through its operation, might even create what 
the league purposes to remove, aim and object No. 3 being: 

“To assist its members to obtain redress of grievances 
that exist or may arise in the exercise of their profession 
as artists, or in their capacity as collectors.” 

When so many living artists could testify to the advantages 


they have reaped through their connection 
dealers and publishers, it is almost incredi 
league or society, which aims at serving and 
interests of artists, should start its career 
an “anti-dealers” attitude. | 
Conciliation, not ostracism, might have been a bette 
policy. i 
. We have particular reason to resent the adoption of this 
offensive rule, not only on account of the consequent 
expulsion of our principal (although he had been Invited to 
assist in forming the league, and had become a foundation 
member), but also, and chiefly; because our firm has always 
and never more so than recently, devoted its attention and 
energies to the interests of modern artists. 
In order, therefore, to enter an effective protest against the 
attitude assumed towards our avocation by the Imperial Arts 
League, we shall, from January 1, 1911, refuse to its тет- 


bers the facilities of exhibition and of sale at the Goupil 
Gallery. | 


with fine art 
ble that any 
defending the 
by adopting such 


| WILLIAM MARCHANT AND Со. 
The Goupil Gallery, 5, Regent Street, London, S.W. 
December, 1910. 
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A GREAT LONDON IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


Ву С. A. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 


T HE problem of the improvement of London is one which 
has been claiming more attention every vear for a long 
while past. In particular it has become evident to al] 
observers that the means of communication between the 
north and south sides of the river are insufficient. Within 
comparatively recent times a road tunnel has been opened 
in the East of London, the Tower Bridge has been built, 
and London and Blackfriars Bridges have been widened ; 
yet the cry is for still more bridge accommodation, and this 
in spite of the fact that the substitution of motor for horse 
traffic, with its increased speed and reduction of space occu- 
pied by individual vehicles, has considerably enhanced the 
carrying capacity of each bridge. Various proposals have 
been put forward from time to time to accomplish the desired 
end, that most favoured at the present moment being the 
erection of an additional bridge, to be known as St. Paul's 
Bridge, by the Corporation of London, involving alterations 
upon both sides of the river which would be exceeding 
costly. Whatever is done, it is necessary that the South of 
London should to a certain extent be re-planned. There is 
a great area lying along the south bank of the river which 
1s greatly in need of development, consisting at the present 
time almost entirely of slum property, yet capable, if pro- 
perly connected with the wealthy north, of being made an 
integral part of the productive, working Metropolis. It re- 
quires something more than the erection of an additional 
bridge and its approaches to do what is required. In addi- 
tion to St. Paul's Bridge, there has been a good deal heard 
of late of the need of an extra bridge either at Charing Cross 
or the Temple. The first practical suggestion with regard 
to this was made in a leading article which appeared in the 
“Building News" for December 22, 1905, immediately after 
the disaster to the roof of Charing Cross Railway Station, in 
which it was suggested that a great opportunity had arisen 
for transferring the terminus of the South Eastern and 
Chatham Railway to the south side of the river, close to 
Waterloo Station, and for opening out Hungerford Bridge 
(which is generally known as Charing Cross Railway Bridge), 
to road traffic. А rough sketch plan accompanied the article, 
showing how this might possibly be accomplished. Sir John 
Taylor and Mr. T. E. Collcutt, speaking in turn from the 
chair of the Royal Institute of British Architects during the 
following year, both advocated that the same thing should 
be done, and so also somewhat later did Professor Beresford 
Pite, while Mr. Collcutt, in partnership with Mr. S. H. 
Hamp, produced a design for a bridge, which would serve 
much the same purpose, in continuation of Northumberland 
Avenue. This design was hung in the Royal Academy, and 
was notable for the suggestion that there should be shops 
upon either side of the roadway. For some time nothing 
more was heard of the suggestion, until Mr. John Burns, in 
his speech at the ‘Guildhall, at the opening of the recent 
Town Planning Conference, stated that he would like to see 
not only Charing Cross Railway Bridge done away with and 
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*Paper read before the Society of Architects on December 15th. 
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a station pul on the south side, but that he would dearly love 
for the Cannon Street and Blackfriars Railway Bridges to 
be similarly treated. It was fairly obvious, however, that he 
did not think the idea to be practicable. 

Its practicability is a matter which demands a considerable 
amount of attention. 

The three bridges in question all serve termini of the same 
railway companv, the South Eastern and Chatham. At the 
time when they were built, the South Eastern and the 
Chatham and ‘Dover Railways were distinct and in competi- 
tion for the Continental traffic by the short crossings via 
Dover and Folkestone. Fach of them was anxious to have 
both a West End and a City station. At that time it was 
important that each should serve the north side of the river 
with ease. The two companies have now combined, and it 
must be a serious encumbrance to them to possess, besides 
their West End station at Victoria, three other termini, each 
involving an indepeudent staff, the up-keep of a bridge, and 
a large: amount of unnecessary train mileage. Even five 
years ago, before motor traffic had developed to the extent 
to which it has now, there was а considerable amount to be 
said in favour of the north river stations which does not 
apply at present. Provided that a good central terminus 
could be built on the south side, readily accessible by main 
roads, both from the City and the West End, the railway 
company would gain rather than lose by the change. 
Fortunately, there is a way of doing this which has been 
provided by the railway itself, in not merely an economical 
manner, but in a way which should be actually profitable to 
the company most concerned. A high level road, carried 
upon arches, already exists across South London from 
Charing Cross to Cannon Street. Railway metals are laid 
down on it at present, but it would not be at all a difficult 
thing to replace these by a highway, forming a great circular 
road, 8oft. wide, particularly valuable for rapid motor traffic, 
and with debouches so arranged as to connect it at all im- 
portant points with the main highways of South London. 
While obtaining Parliamentary power for such a road, there 
would probably be no difficulty in at the same time securing 
property on both sides of it, and to form two parallel lower 
roads connecting Borough High Street, Blackfriars Road, 
and Waterloo Road. These would be lined with shops and 
business premises, and those backing on to the arches of the 
high level road would carry more shops facing that road also. 
The property to be thus dealt with is almost all of it of small 
value at the present time, but would become of great value 
On conversion. Instantly the whole district lying between 
the new circular road and the river would be opened up. 
The improvement would be vast in itself, but it would lead 
to a great deal more being done in the future. Iis a district 
which, as will soon be seen, would be served by three great 
railway termini, and it could not fail to develop. The con- 
struction of this high level roadway would involve the 
destruction of both Charing Cross and Canon Street Railway 
Stations and their accompanying hotels. A new terminus 
would have to be provided to replace them. The best posi- 
tion for this would undoubtedly be close to the Blackfriars 
Road, where the higher level line from Holborn Station 
crosses the present loop line from Charing ‘Cross to Cannon 
Street. The high level line could, of course, be left, but 
the preferable thing would be to deal with it in the same 
way as with the loop line, converting it into a roadway with 
shops on both sides where the available width permitted. It 
would then serve the new South Eastern and Chatham Rail- 
way terminus from Holborn and the North of London. Thus, 
one great terminus would replace the present three at Charing 
Cross, Cannon Street and Holborn, the greater proportion of 


the traffic to which would almost surely be retained, owing | 


to the ready means of reaching all parts by motor ‘bus which 
the new road would provide. New traffic, too, would be 
created, to serve the needs of the new roads, and of the 
considerable area opened up for business purposes. It 
would, however, be necessary, at some expense, to divert the 
main South Eastern line at New Cross, and raise it so as 
to pass over the Brighton line, and then connect it across to 
the new station. This would render the present London 
Bridge Station of the South Eastern and Chatham Railway 
unnecessary, and the metals between it and New Cross of no 
value. But the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway 
is badly in need of both more station accommodation and 
more metals, which could be provided by allowing that com- 
pany to use the present South Eastern metals, and to build 
a new station on the circular road, which would serve it a 
great deal better than the present London Bridge Station is 
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served. There is an excellent site for it to the south of 
Southwark Cathedral in the fork formed by the existing 
metals of the South Eastern and Chatham Railway, and 
above the Borough Vegetable Market, which could be well 
accommodated underneath. 

A third railway whose interests would be involved is the 
London and South Western. The new circular road would 
pick up Waterloo Station on its route, and provide a much- 
needed high level approach to it, easily reached by motor-bus 
or taxi-cab from the City at Cannon Street, the North at 
Holborn, and the West at Charing Cross. 

In the scheme thus roughly outlined the interests of three 
great railway companies—the South Eastern and Chatham, 
the London, Brighton and South Coast, and the London and 
South Western—are thus intimately involved. To carry it 
out to completion would require a certain amount of negotia- 
tion between them. ‘This is no more than could be accom- 
plished if all entered into the matter with the determination 
that fair justice should be meted ош to all. Probably the 
work could best be done by the South Eastern and Chatham 
Railway alone, the others contributing such shares or taking 
such profits as might be just; and the profits would be very 
large indeed, even after allowing a fair share for the present 
value of the "roadway and the cost of acquiring the necessary 
additional land, and undertaking the large amount of new 
building involved. It is only necessary to sugyest that, on 
a conservative estimate, some ten miles of frontage would be 
created which would be available for shops, offices, hotels 
and warehouses, to indicate that an enormous profit rental 
would accrue. 

Three great termini, near Waterloo, Blackfriars, and 
London Bridges would now be located on the new circular 
road, and each be at its level, as the Waterloo terminus is 
already. The greatly-improved means of intercommunica- 
tion thus provided between them should be equally 
advantageous to all. They would also have booking offices. 
on the level of the lower roads, connected with the rail level 
by lifts and stairways, as it done at the Central Station at 
Antwerp, and elsewhere on the Continent. It is, by the 
way, somewhat astonishing that this plan was not originally 
adopted at Waterloo in place of the existing steep inclines 
for cabs. 

It might be necessary, and in fact it is so shown on the 
accompanying diagram, that there should be a still higher 
level again at Blackfriars Station, in order to utilise the 
present railway metals which now go to Holborn, these being 
possibly employed for Continental and main line traffic only, 
the middle level being used for suburban traffic, and the low 
level, entered from Blackfriars Road, being given up to à 
goods yard and sidings from which truc ks could: be raised 
bv lifts to the rail level above. 

Considering the scheme in somewhat greater detail, it 
will be obvious at once that many architectural opportunities 
present themselves. ‘Charing Cross Station and its hotels 
would give way to a square, with probably a new hotel along 
one side of it and fine shops along the other. As a consider- 
able number of houses to the west of the present station 
belong to the railway companv, it might be possible to 
include them in the area dealt with, although this is not indi- 
cated on the diagram. ‘The railway bridge, as it stands at 
present, is certainly not a thing of beautv, vet anyone who 
has studied it must recognise that there would be no great 
difficulty in so encasing both the piers and the girders with 
concrete, and facing this with stone, as to convert an eyesore 
into something which was at least dignified and worthy of 
the river. The external girders need not be interfered w ith, 
though probably the other main-girders would have to be 
replaced by new ones of a different form, again embedded 
in concrete, so as to form the front of shops which would 
face the roadway, a few gaps being left here and there to 
enable pedestrians to obtain a glimpse of the fine vistas along 
the river. The bridge is so exceedingly wide that this could 
be done, and yet leave an 8oft. roadwav. When Waterloo 
Station is reached, another open space could be provided 
which ought to be capable of architectural treatment, and the 
debouches to be arranged down to the outer and inner 
parallel circular roads and the main roads of South London, 
should all provide further opportunities also. As soon as the 
shops facing the lower roads were built, and those facing 
the upper roads erected above them, the present ugly rail- 
way arches would be cased in, and a fine architectural treat- 
ment secured throughout the whole length of the new roads. 

At Blackfriars there would be another great architectural 
opportunity provided, where the road from Holborn would 
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cross at its high altitude over the circular road, close to the 
new terminus of the South Eastern and Chatham Railway. 
Possibly, a great deal more could be done here than is indi- 
cated on the diagram. At any rate, an important railway 
hotel would have to be provided, and a square would be 
formed on the lower level, opening out of Blackfriars Road, 
to at least make up for the loss, as an open space, of a 
present existing square whose existence is not generally 
known. The terminus of the Brighton line at London Bridge 
would afford yet another opportunity, especially if a debouche 
were made from the new roadway, to the foot of London 
Bridge, on the north side of Southwark Cathedral, which 
would thus be opened up, and if the present warehouses 
and wharfs along the river side were replaced by a great 
hotel and an embankment. 

Cannon ‘Street Railway Bridge would be dealt with in the 
same way as that at Charing Cross, and the station opened 
out in a somewhat similar manner, with hotels, shops, and 
offices erected on either side of the broad approach thus 
formed. There might be a little trouble here in connection 
with the Underground station, but for the fact that it 
Is an unnecessary station in any event, owing to the proxi- 
mitv of the Mansion House Station. Do away with this 
station, and there would be no difficulty then about the levels, 
as the descent trom the bridge to Cannon Street could be 
quite gradual. Here, however, if the advantage of the 
bridge is to be felt to the full, something serious would have 
to be done. Ап approach to it would have to be provided 
from the north, and not alone from Cannon Street. If it 
were attempted to do this by widening Walbrook to the full 
width of the present space to the west of the Mansion 
House, the destruction of the Church of St. Stephen, 
Walbrook, would be involved, and, considering that this is 
one of Wren s masterpieces, nothing of the sort could be 
contemplated. Similarly, to widen St. Swithin's Lane would 
involve the destruction of St. Swithin’s Church. Nor would 
either of these alternatives provide a direct approach to 
Cannon Street Bridge, nor greatly ease the communication 
on the north to the junetion of Princes’ Street, Threadneedle 
Street and Cornhill, This is only to be obtained by cutting 
а new road through where shown on the diagram, from 
Cannon Street to the east of the Mansion House, which would 
be thereby opened out to view as it never has been in the 
past. It would be an expensive thing to do, as Salters’ 
Hall and two banks, to sav nothing of less valuable property, 
would be destroved. New sites for these would have to be 
provided and new premises built. As, however, the provi- 
Sion of the new road bridge at Cannon Street would do away 
with the necessity for the St. Paul's Bridge, it is perhaps 
not too much to ask that the cost of this improvement 
should be borne by the Сиу of London; in fact. it may 
perhaps be suggested here that a considerable proportion of 
the outlay involved in converting railways into roadways 
might very justly fall upon the London County Council and 
the City. 

Just as there would be shops on Charing Cross and Cannon 
Street Bridges, so others would also be built on the bridge 
at Blackfriars, which could be utilised to relieve the traffic 
. across the present Blackfriars Bridge by forming a debouche 
to Queen Victoria Street. St. Pauls Station would, of 
course, be done away with, and a good opportunity is again 
offered here for architectural treatment. Another debouche 
to the north of Queen Victoria Street, though not shown on 
the diagram, could easily be made, and would provide a 
much-needed rapid means of communication from Holborn 
to the Victoria Embankment. 

Yet, it is at Holborn that the greatest opportunity of all 
occurs. Bv a little boldness of treatment and the acquisition 
of existing property, it would be possible to open out a really 
fine space in front of the Central Criminal Court. This 
would provide access to the new high level road from Giltspur 
Street and the north, as well as from Newgate and Holborn. 

And, finally, what would be the gain to London? 

There would be three new bridges provided between the 
north and south sides of the river, where the demand is at 
present for one. These bridges would be of such width as 
to ensure a sufficiency of intercommunication for the next 
hundred vears to come. There would be a fine roadway 
connection. from north to south, and another from east to 
west, linking up all the main roads on both sides of the 
Thames, adding immeasurably to the possibilities of the 
architectural treatment of our great city, and pro- 
viding for its growth, as a business centre, over an 
area in the south which is at present a maze of slums. 
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But the beauty of the whole thing is that the necessary 
roadways already exist in the main, and although the 
subsidiary roadways and the debouches are valuable, and 
perhaps essential to the scheme, they could be easily pro. 
vided. Another great point in its favour 1s that the whole 
thing could be carried out at a profit, provided that it was 
tackled courageously by the persons most interested. 
Greater things than this have been done by Englishmen in 
the days when our railways were laid down; surely they coul 
be accomplished now by the same courageous railway com. 
panies, especially as simultaneously there would be valuable 
property created and a great London improvement effected. 
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FOREIGN STUDY AND TRAVEL AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF A NATIONAL STYLE. 


LL styles of architecture in the past have owed their 
origin primarily to a desire to build in beauty, for 
from this desire there arose, in a perfectly natural 

way, a seeking after novelty. This seeking led to the pro- 
duction of new forms, and of these those that gave most 
pleasure were reproduced. ‘Thus the styles came about, to 
wax and to wane, to live or to die as the future might decide. 

From a genesis such as this to the culmination of any style 
is a long step, for the evolution of architecture, depending 
as it does on external conditions, must necessarily be slow. 


It is owing to imperfect knowledge, insufficient appreciation. 


and even complete ignorance of verv manv of these external 
conditions that a proper understanding of architecture is so 
extraordinarily difficult. It is for these reasons that archi- 
tecture is so often regarded from an entirely wrong stanıl- 
point, with unfortunate results, I am afraid, for the impres- 
sion thereby gained is presented in false perspective, and the 
lesson to be learnt is misread. ‘Not only is this to the detri- 
ment of the learner, but when his learning is subsequenth 
applied in the exercise of his art it is to the detriment of 
that art also. This, in my view, is one of the ever-present 
dangers of too close a study of the architecture of the past. 
Let me endeavour to explain by taking the architecture о! 
a civilisation which, in its relation to other co-existent civili- 
sations, occupied a position more or less analogous to that 
held by our own State at the present time. I refer to the 
Roman Empire. ‘There we find a people whose dominating 
influence led to colonial expansion, a people with cities great 
and small, patricians and plebs, plenty and poverty, virtue 
and vice, intellect and ignorance, possessing, in fact, all the 
concomitant elements in greater or less degree of a highly 
developed civilisation. The lesson to be learnt from its 
architecture should surely be applicable to our own. Has it 
been learnt with advantage? I say "No." Can it be learnt? 
I say “Хо.” And why not? I think for several reasons. 
First and foremost, I suggest that it is bevond human 
power for any student to so blind himself to the state of civi- 
lisation in which he has been brought up that he coul 
sufficiently suppress his own entity in the attempt to 
correctly realise a state which existed centuries ago. I say 


that it is impossible for him, though he knows from beginning 


to end such contemporarv literature and history as have come 
down to us, to acquire sufficient intimate knowledge of Roman 
ideals and of Roman wavs to become, in fact, sufficient 
Roman to appreciate, or to depreciate, except by hazard, the 
merits of the Roman style. If this be so, how, I ask, is 
he to form a proper judgment of Roman architecture? And 
in the absence of a proper judgment, how could he form a 
correct estimate of its worth? How can he tell with any 
pretence to accuracy the extent to which it met the conditions 
of life that then existed, the extent to which it reflected the 
knowledge of the day when it flourished? And yet to mv 
mind it is imperative that this knowledge should be first 
obtained if the result of the studv is to be of practical value 
to him, for without that knowledge he may be led into merely 
wasting his time. | 

But I shall be told the object of our study is not to see 
how far Roman architecture was suited to the requirements 


of the Roman civilisation, but to inquire into ‘Its suitability 


for the requirements of this present day. What a Ра 
admission of enfeebled faculties does not the mere nature i 
this inquiry convey, what indisputable evidence does it no 
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afford of forgetfulness of that consistently progressive move- 
ment that has characterised the slow evolution of architecture 
from its crudest beginnings? And yet it is an inquiry that 
has unblushingly been made but a short time ago in our 
architectural history for unfortunate reasons, and with a 
disastrous result, as I will endeavour to explain later. 

For the present let me remind you of several factors that 
intervene to prevent the accurate determination of an inquiry 
of such a trifling nature. The examples of Roman architec- 
ture that remain to us are in varying states of decay. They 
are very few in number, spread, too, over a wide area. In 
their pristine beauty, when thev might have been able to 
impart more information than they can now give us, they 
would have surely represented different values in the architec- 
tural scale. These remaining examples represent also, com- 
parativelv speaking, a narrow range of tvpes or classes of 
buildings. Неге, then, is the field of your inquiry—a field 
of wide boundaries but producing a limited crop. Your 
equipment for the task I will assume to be as perfect as that 
1 have insisted on a little whole ago as essential. You spend 
five years or so, in indefatigable study, sketching, measuring, 
photographing what exists, in exercising your imagination to 
restore what has gone—an ideal student, in fact. 

You will, like an architectural jackal, unearth the moss of 
ayes to uncover the bones of a dead past, but the soul of that 

ast is beyond your grasp. You may discover in vour 
ghoulish task how those bones were joined one to the other, 
but the spirit in which they were so joined you cannot reveal, 
Гог it is gone. 

You will come back with a superficial knowledge of the 
outward forms of two or three or more individual units of 
that vast fabric of Roman architecture—onlv a superficial 
knowledge, I say, backed with plenty of conjecture. You 
will read a Paper before this Association, or the Institute. 
which will be favourably received. You will perhaps be in- 


veigled into writing a book on the subject whereby many 


another student may be led from the correct path. But you 
will have learnt nothing that will tend to advance the archi- 
tecture of to-day. Your first job will probably be as dismal 
a failure as can be imagined, and vour first client, when he 
has his second commission to give, will look up some old 
studio friend of yours who did not get the Travelling 
Studentship. 

I have mentioned Roman architecture as an instance where 
the conditions by which it grew and flourished are only im- 
perfectly known to us to-day, but I do hold that similar 
difficulties arise to prevent a true understanding of other 
architectures, such as those of Egvpt, Greece, and the 
Mediæval Church amongst others. And without that true 
understanding being obtained I ask of the form of study we 
have under consideration, Cui bono? 

I do not say that we should not study them at all, for I 
cannot conceive anv architectural training of value that does 
not include in its svllabus a comprehensive review of the 
development of architecture in the sequence of historic stvles. 
But that review, to mv mind, should play the same part in 
the training as does the learning of Latin and Greek as dead 
languages in the education of a cultured English gentleman 
—that is to sav, it should be a means only to an end. I 
believe that an all-sufficient knowledge of the architecture of 
the past can now be acquired without spending perhaps the 
most valuable part of your life in seeking it in person on the 
spot, for it is in those vears that immediately follow the 
student's career as a pupil or in the schools that his mind is 
in its most expansive condition, and when impressions of a 
lasting nature are received most readily. It is cruel to suggest 
that such a mind is worthily employed i in attempting to un- 
ravel problems of the past in some out-of-the way place 
abroad, and with all the difficulties I have mentioned in the 
way of obtaining a proper understanding. And, when It is 
recollected that it is the most promising students that meet 
this fate, T sav it is nothing less than intellectual ostracism 
of the worst type by the powers that be in the shape of those 
architectural autocrats who control the immediate destinies of 
our students. Perhaps, however, they are jealous of dawning 


genius, and regard travelling studentships as a species of | 


architectural Siberia. | 

Now, I hold that those five years of the lives of our most 
promising students would be better devoted to unravelling 
the problems of the present in their own native land. !Good- 
ness knows there are national problems enough to he 
unravelled, and it is surely only by unravelling them that a 
national stvle will be developed. As we get older we are 
inevitably more and more inclined to shirk serious attempt 
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at their solution, so engrossed do we become in building un 
a balance at our bank. It is the young men such as those 
1 have indicated who should be in the front rank of the force 
tackling those problems. Why, then, consign them to outpost 
duty? This is the principle of the proposition I submit 
to you. 

It is not for me to indicate precisely how those services 
could best be utilised for the purpose I have in view, but I 
offer as a mere suggestion that, say, a minister of fine arts 
should have the bestowal of a number of commissions in con- 
nection with some of our public buildings. Instead of a 
travelling studentship the successful student, the student with 
knowledge, should have one of these commissions given to 
him. His training would have been such, if the principle 
of mv proposition be recognised, as would enable him to 
make the best of this reward for his study, and I cannot help 
thinking that by this means the cause of a national architec- 
ture would be advanced, if only Dv indirect means at first. 
I have too much confidence in the value of the “young man” 
m architecture to think otherwise. 

Contrast the position I have suggested with that which 
obtains. What interest does the public take in our travelling 
students? Does it really care whether the influence of the 
travelling students’ work upon current architecture 1s for good 
or for bad? It cannot even decide, because it is in posses- 
sion of no criterion by which the work may be judged. 

Reward the successful student as I have indicated, set 
the people a national standard they can look up to, and I 
believe much will be done to awaken public interest in him 
and in his work, and, what is more important, in architecture 
generally. And then architecture will advance appreciably, 
the good architect will make his ten per cent. as easily as 
he now makes his five per cent. with difficulty, and the ery 
of the reyistrationist will no longer be heard in the land. 

But this happy state is unfortunately mere suggestion. 

[ have referred, very superficially, I am afraid, to some of 
the dangers attending architectural study abroad in referring 
to what we understand as real or serious study, and the 
observations 1 made with regard to the particular instance | 
took apply with greater or less force to all styles of architec- 
ture, of no matter what age or country other than our own. 

J do not think it necessary to make more than a brief 
mention of that form of travel and study which: is sometimes 
advocated as conducive to the enlarging of our view. I 
allude, of course, to that hurried, casual sort of study which 
is done with a portmanteau in one hand and а sketch-book 
in the other. 1 have never heard it seriously claimed for it 
that it is of any lasting or material benefit to anybody. It 
admittedly enlarges the view, whatever that may mean 
precisely. But the process, though pleasant, 1s not always 
desirable, for the brain is liable to be overfed with mental 
food not easily or quickly assimilated, so to speak, and the 
mind is apt to suffer in consequence from the nasty effects 
of an architectural indigestion. А good deal, of course, 
depends on the patient, but traces of the malady are often 
discernible in his subsequent work. 

In some cases vou will find an advocate of this view- 
enlarging process who will argue that he has never suffered 
It is a line of argu- 
ment somewhat analogous to the contention that So-and-So 
must be a good citizen because he has never been locked up ; 
but before you accept his argument look carefully to see 
whether it is not a case of a brain so empty that it can 
never be fed sufficiently, much less overfed. 

The chief objection I have from the point of view of the 
development of a national style to this form of travelling 
study 15 the tendency it fosters to introduce alien features 
into the work of the student or practitioner. In these en- 
lightened days I will not even hint at mere copyism, but I 
do say that, however strong a man may be to avoid any 
conscious imitation, he is bound to be influenced sub- 
consciously bv what he has seen. For that reason I hold he 
should confine his study to his own country when his work 
is to lead to the development of a national style. 


(To be concluded.) 


села сыгы: 


IN connection with the erection of the new International 
Stores, at Wells, Norfolk, of which Messrs, G. Baines and 
Son, of 5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C., are the architects, 
the tender of Messrs. Maxey and Son, amounting to 4361, 
has been accepted. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


On Thursday, the 1st inst., the Liverpool Cathedral Com- 
mittee considered the proposal of the architect of the new 
cathedral, Mr. Gilbert Scott, to substitute a central tower 
for the twin towers which were part of the original design. 
It was eventually decided to instruct the architect to pro- 
ceed with the building on the basis of the new design, the 
detail of the central tower being reserved for further con- 
sideration. The new plan provides for a central space 
ıgoft. by 87ft., which is intended to be used for the great 
nave services which have become so popular a feature of 
cathedral work in the various dioceses. This central space 
will provide accommodation for 3,500 people. The height 
of the central tower will be 280ft. as compared with the 
26oft. of the twin towers as originally designed, and will 
be no fewer than 120ft. above the cross transepts, thus 
giving a massive and imposing appearance to the fabric as 
seen from a distance. The approach to the main entrance 
to the cathedral will be through a porch soft. in breadth 
and 87ft. in height, and those who have seen the drawings 
are unanimously of opinion that the amended design has 
considerably enhanced the character and appearance of the 
building. The additional cost is estimated to be £25,000, 
but for this extra outlay the committee will secure a com- 
plete church with considerably larger accommodation. For 
the portion of the scheme which the committee have at 
present in hand, and which comprises choir, cross transept, 
Lady chapel, ambulatory, vestries, and chapter house, there 
is still a sum of £78,000 required. Recent additional gifts 
include a donation of £1,000 from Mrs. Morrison for the 
provision of a marble floor for the choir, in memory of her 
late husband, Colonel Morrison. Mrs. Pinnock has also 
promised to defray the cost of one of the large windows in 
the choir as a memorial of her late brother, Sir Alfred 
Jones. 
offered to provide all the embroideries for the cathedral, 
representing a gift of £4,000 at least.—‘ Yorkshire Post.” 


ON various London buildings, the “Birmingham Post” has 
the following :—For some months past the bell tower of the 
Round Church, which serves for both the Middle and Inner 
Temple, gas been surrounded with scaffolding, and it has 
appeared as though the tower was being entirely rebuilt. 
Lately, much of the scaffolding has been taken away, and 
the new Portland stonework now looks very new and glaring 
compared to the rest of the church. The reason for the 
restoration work, I believe, is that the belfry part of the 
tower had become unsafe, and rebuilding was found to be 
the only remedy; the rest of the tower, however, has only 
been refaced with Portland stone. The bell tower is not 
the oldest part of the church, for the body of the building 
goes as far back as 1185, when it was buiit by the Knights 
Templars, from whom the Temple gets its name. Another 
interesting piece of restoration work to be seen in the 
Temple now is Sir Aston Webb's very clever treatment ot 
a block of buildings in Brick Court, by Middle Temple 
Lane. This.was completed last summer, but already the 
smoke and fogs of the autumn have toned down the new 
red brick till it is almost in harmony with the older build- 
ings of the Court. Piccadilly Circus, the Strand, and 
Leicester Square are the three great amusement centres 
here, but the promoters of a vast new music hall, now almost 
completed at Oxford Circus, evidently think that there is 
an opening for a place of entertainment off the beaten 
track: The Palladium, as the new hall is called, is interest- 
ing, as it stands on the same site so long occupied by 
Hengler's Circus; part of the old frontage has, in fact, been 
used for the new building, and the appearance of the main 
entrance has been kept much the same. The new hall has 
a fine auditorium, arranged in two immense tiers, with a 
very wide floor space for stalls and pit. It will seat nearly 
3,000 people, and the prices will range from 6d. to ss. 
The decorations, in white and gold, are in better taste 
than in most of our music halls here; there is a trifle too 
much silver gilding and marble in the entrance hall, perhaps, 
but the general effect is light and p There will be 
performances every afternoon and evening, and amongst 
those who have been engaged are Mr. Thomas Beecham 
and his Opera Company, who will give a sort of compressed 
version of popular operas. It is expected that the hall 
will open on Boxing Night. 


At a sitting of the Consistory Court held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral recently, an application was made by the 


The Liverpool Ladies’ Embroidery Association have . 


Rev. Brook Deedes, M.A., the vicar, and the Church. 
wardens of St. John's, Hampstead, for a faculty to sanction 
certain improvements in the parish church. It was stated 
that the parish has a population of 9,000 and the church 
has seating accommodation for over 1,300. As the choir 
vestry is inadequate and out of repair, it is proposed to 
build a new choir vestry on arches at the south-west corner 
of the church, and to rearrange and enlarge the other s 
as to form а new clergy vestry. The choir vestry will 
cover an area of about goo square feet, and will be built 
over a part of the churchyard which was closed for inter. 
ments in 1854. Some of the bodies there interred will he 
removed and reinterred in another part of the ground, and 
due care will be taken to re-erect the memorial stones, The 
space in the church now occupied as a clergy vestry will 
be formed into a morning chapel for daily and occasional 
services. ‘lhe opportunity will be taken to ventilate and 
light the transepts and to install the electric light, electric 
fans, and an organ motor. The cost of these improvements 
will be about £3,000, of which £2,200 has been collected, 
The alterations have been sanctioned by the parishioners 
and the trustees at meetings convened to discuss them. The 
vicar (Mr. Deedes), Mr. C. H. Glyn and Mr. Henry Grace 
(the churchwardens), and Mr. Temple L. Moore, archi. 
tect, Bedford Row, by whom the plans and designs had 
been made, gave evidence in support of the petition. The 
Chancellor said he had inspected the church and had had 
all the proposed alterations explained to him. It was, in 
his opinion, very desirable that the improvements suggested 
should be carried out, and he should decree the faculty as 
prayed. If any of the families of the persons whose graves 
would be disturbed had any suggestions to make as to the 
reinterment he would be prepared to hear them in the 
registry within the next fifteen davs.—“ Times.” 


——*—- -- 
TRADE NOTES 


GEDLING SCHOOLS, near Nottingham, are being supplied with 
Shorland’s patent Manchester grates by Messrs. E. H. Shor- 
land and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


UNDER the direction of Messrs. Swalwell and Havard, archi- 
tects, Newport, Mon., Boyle's latest patent air-pump 
ventilators have been applied to the Masonic Hall, Newport, 
Mon. 


MESSRS. PATMAN AND FOTHERINGHAM, LTD., of Theobald š 
Road, W.C., inform us that they have been successful in 
obtaining the contract for rebuilding large premises in Kin; 
Street and Duke Street, St. James's, W., for Messrs. Knight. 
Frank and Rutley, under Messrs. Harris and Moodie, archi- 
tects. 

“Tue History of Architecture on the Comparative Method, 
Бу ‘Mr. Banister Fletcher, published by B. T. Batsford, 94, 
High Holborn, has just been translated into Russian, and 
was published in St. Petersburg last week. It is doubtful 
whether any other English architectural text-book has re 
ceived a similar honour. 


‘Messrs Wo. ІРоттв have erected a new Cambridge quarter. 
chime clock, with a large illuminated dial, at Camforth 
Parish Church, Lancashire, which was dedicated last week by 
the Lord ‘Bishop of Manchester before a large congregation. 
Messrs. Potts are now casting a peal of bells for Mr. William 
Kirkup, . J.P., the manager of the Birtley Iron and 
Coal Company, Durham, for the Parish Church, Birtley, (9 
be erected at an early date; and erected new hour-striking 
clocks at Sledmere, East Yorks, for Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart., 
and Stainland, Halifax, West Yorks., for Messrs. Benjamin 
Taylor and Sons. | 


WE have pleasure in once again drawing attention to the ver 
useful series of blotting pads issued by ‘Messrs. Hudson an 

Kearns, Ltd., of Hatfield Street Works, Stamford Street, S.E- 
The name of this firm itself is a guarantee of excellence am 
thoroughness for all they undertake, and their registered a 
indicating blotting pads for 1911 are all that can be desire. 
in this line. The usual calenders with memorandum an 

engagement tablets and diaries, and all the usual postal 1" 
formation are the principal features. Special о | 
should be drawn to pads No. 8a, and the “ Banker s, bot НЙ 
which appear to us the most sensible and up-to-date blotting 
pads we have seen. 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1910. 


| ON DANGER ТО ART. 


HE academic discussion at the Architectural Association 
last week on the value of travel, and study of foreign 
architecture, was instructive in so far as it represented 

real opinion on the part of those who spoke, and it was cer- 
tainly amusing to be gravely informed that the insular defects 
of the English should be still further emphasised. The indivi- 
duality of manner and speech of a Dorset rustic 1s delightful 
enough by way of contrast to the polished civilisation of our 
towns, but we probably admire more the directness and 
sincerity of utterance and simplicity of thought and manner 
than we do the roughness with which they are expressed. 
That we want to get back to either one or the other prob- 
ably nobody believes. It is impossible to believe that if the 
Anglo-Saxons had been left to themselves we should have 
found a superior order of architecture now in England. АП 
the record of our architecture, whether Gothic or Classic, 
shows how we received not only influence, but direct crafts- 
manship and designers from abroad. We certainly think 
some of our modern architects have suffered from their study 
of exotic and archaic art, and have made these take the place 
of a gradual following of tradition and precedent. On the 
other hand can we not point to those whose study of Spanish 
art, of the delightful Francois Premter French, of the Dutch, 
of the Japanese, of the Italian and the Greek, has stamped 
their work with individuality and character? Would the 
country houses by Мт. Ernest George, the noble building of 
New Scotland Yard by Mr. Norman Shaw, the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants by Mr. Belcher, or the Catholic 
Cathedral by Mr. Bentley have stood as they do, had the 
various civilisations of the world not poured their riches of 
grace and imagination into this bleak, moist land? What of 
our churches and country houses? Without some base of 
imitation on which to work, where should we have been? 
The grotesque impressions of beautiful Italian details have 
produced the quaint results of our Jacobean carving, and the 
splendid models of the Italian Renaissance have found 
genuinely English versions, which, whilst owing their indivi- 
duality to English ability, have to acknowledge their birth 
to Italian art. As to the need for a national style which the 
discussion led up to, we doubt it. Art is being goaded and 
driven and directed in a most unnecessary and foolish way. 
Our Hurry and Bustle, our Dissection and Introspection, our 
Consciousness and Conceit are, amongst them, tearing our art 


to tatters. And so we wish all our readers a Merry 
Christmas. 
———»--- — 
NOTES. 
SPECIAL meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland was held 
at 31, South Frederick Street, on Monday 
last. The President, Mr. F. Batchelor, F.R.T.B.A., 
was m the chair, and there were also present: 


Messrs. С, H. Ashworth, L. O'Callaghan, R. Caulfeild 
Orpen, J. H. Webb, F. Haves, С. F. Beckett, A. E. Murrav, 
H. Allberrv, €. P. Sheridan, and C. A. Owen (hon secre- 
tary). A considerable amount of correspondence was dealt 
with. The hon. treasurer (Mr. Frederick Hayes) submitted 
his report and statement of accounts for the year 1910, which 
were approved and passed. Mr. Ashworth submitted the 
annual report of the Professional Practice Committee, which 
was approved. The Council considered and approved a 
scheme for the standardisation of plumbers’ work, proposed 
by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers. 


AT the third members” meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, held in the society's rooms, Harrington Street, on 
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the roth inst., an interesting Paper on “The Effect of Defec- 
tive House Drainage on Health” was read by Mr. T. W. 
INaylor Barlow, M.R.C.S., D.P.H. (Camb.), medical officer 
of health to the borough of Wallasey. Mr. Hastwell Grayson, 
M.A., A.R.T.B.A., presided. The lecturer said that before 
the discovery of the typhoid bacillus in 1880 (Eberth) and 
1884 (Goffky), nearly all epidemics of typhoid were in a 
measure ascribed to sewer or drain gas. But he did not think 


. that there was a single epidemic in which any evidence, 


direct or circumstantial, had been adduced in favour of the 
sewer and drain gas theory. It seemed to have been а rule— 
"|f vou cannot find anything else, blame the drains." Mr. 
Barlow was thanked for his Paper, on the proposition of Mr. 
P. C. Thicknesse, seconded by Mr. T. T. Rees, and sup- 
ported by Mr. Gilbert Fraser. | 


AT the annual general meeting of the Birmingham Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, held on November 17, the 
president said their committee had again been busy in trying 
to ease the trade from unjust and unsatisfactory clauses in- 
serted in contracts, not only by the corporation, but, during 
the last month, by several architects. "These were quite 
against the ruling of the R.I.B.A., and it would be their 
endeavour to prevent such things by refusing to sign contracts. 
Much time had been spent in considering new by-laws issued 
by ‘Birmingham and Handsworth Councils. The representa- 
tiuns made to each authority were met in a fair spirit, and it 
was hoped the alterations secured would be beneficial to all. 
In the early part of the year it was found necessary to ask 
the General Purposes Committee of the City Council to re- 
ceive a deputation to discuss some of the clauses the Birming- 
ham Trades Council sought to have inserted in all corpora- 
tion contracts. If all these clauses had been allowed to pass 
thev could not have called their businesses their own. They 
had received notices from several branches of the trade for 
alterations in working rules and in regard to increase of 
wages. He would ask the secretary to announce them. The 
secretary (Mr. G. ‚Henry Wright) said the bricklayers, 
masons, carpenters, and labourers asked that the boundaries 
rule should be altered so as to include not only a radius of 
five miles from Stephenson Place, but the whole of the 
horoughs of Smethwick and West Bromwich, the urban dis- 
trict of Oldbury, and parish of Blackheath. As to hours of 
work, notice had been given to ask that work should com- 
mence in the winter months, between November 21 and 
January 29, at 7.30 a.m., instead of 8, and that half an hour 
should be allowed for breakfast. The builders’ labourers 
and operative bricklavers asked for increased wages, and the 
carpenters’ application for increase would come on in March 
next before the National Conciliation Board. The operative 
masons asked for the following addition to the rules: —“ No 
worked stone. quarry or otherwise, to be introduced into this 
district from an underpaid district. This not to include 
steps, landings, and girder pad stones.” Commenting on 
these notices, the chairman said it was evident the association 
were in for a fairly lively time.—Mr. J. Dallow seconded 
the motion, which was agreed to. 'Мг. Ralph Webb was 
unanimously re-elected president, Mr. W. ‘Moffat senior vice- 
president, and Mr. 6. Elwins junior vice-president. 


PROFESSOR GOODMAN, of Leeds University, gave a lecture 
on " The Uses of the Pyramids in the Religious Observances 
of the Ancient Egyptians.” He pointed out that the problem 
of the Pyramids—how they were built and for what purpose 
—had occupied the attention of engineers and others for 
generations. Thev were, he showed, closely connected with 
the religious life of the Egyptians. | Many different theories 
had been put forward, and modern discoveries, he held, went 
to show that many of the statements by Herodotus were not 
so inaccurate as had been supposed. Не (the speaker) 
believed that the Pyramids were constructed primarily for 
ascertaining the exact positions of certain stars, and of 
determining the true length of the year. It was, at any rate, 
a theory for which there were many substantial grounds. 
He proceeded to show the enormous proportions of the 
Pyramids, the perfect workmanship of the Egyptians, their 
marvellous knowledge of astronomy, and of the great prin- 
ciples of engineering. He remarked that with all our 
knowledge of metallurgy we did not yet know how the 
Egvptians hardened their copper chisels. Referring to the 
great difficulty of getting a perfect base, which the Egyptians 
succeeded in doing, Professor Goodman said that when the 
observatory was erected on Woodhouse Moor a couple of his 
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colleagues worked for nearly two months before they got the 
telescope perfectly true. The chisels used in Egypt were of 
the same shape as those used at the present day in Leeds. 


MR. REGINALD A. SMITH gave an address on the 14th inst., 
before the Royal Society of Arts, on Roman London, dealing 
principally with the position and structure of the main roads, 
fords, and bridges. It might be accidental, he said, that 
London stone was at one angle of an enclosure, which had 
an area of about 50 or 60 acres, closely corresponding to that 
of a legionary camp. "The praetorium or headquarters of 
such a camp would approximately coincide with the site of 
St. Peter's, Cornhill, under which massive .Roman walls had 
been found extending westward to St. 'Michael's Church and 
eastward under Leadenhall Market. In the opinion of 
Roach Smith, and other well-known antiquaries, these were 
connected with an important public building, and an apsed 
building resembling a basilica was found under the market. 
Close by, at the cross-roads, probably the Carfax of London 
mentioned in two ordinances of Edward THH., stood the Corn- 
hill standard, a fountain of such importance as a landmark 
that distances on milestones throughout England, we are told, 
were measured from it as from the heart of the City. There 
was, therefore, some ground for considering this point the 
centre of Roman London. The city developed, he suggested, 
from a legionary camp, no doubt occupied in force at the very 
outset of the 'Roman conquest, and possibly later by legions 
on the way to the front, but soon given over to a civil popu- 
lation, which rapidly made it the leading commercial city of 
the province. It was interesting to note in this connection 
that St. Peter’s claimed to be the first Christian church in 
Britain, and certainly ranked higher than a parochial church 
in the Middle Ages, for its school was one of four maintained 
by order of Parliament in London. Its foundation by Lucius 
in the second century was, no doubt, fanciful, but there might 
be some justification for the claim that it was the seat of a 
bishop, or even archbishop, in the Constantine period. 


IN pursuance of the Standing Orders of Parliament, local 
authorities and others who are proposing to take houses 
inhabited by the working classes for the purposes of their 
schemes to be submitted to Parliament next session, vesterday 
lodged their plans in the Private Bill Office, savs the “ Теје- 
graph." The returns specify the number of houses to be 
taken and the number of residents. The London County 
Council are proposing to take a large amount of property for 
educational and other purposes in several districts of London. 
Under this Bill 2,216 residents are affected. Under the 
Greater London Bill, houses of the working classes are pro- 
posed to be taken all along the route, and other London Bills 
similarly affecting such property are the Corporation of 
London (Bridges), Metropolitan Trams, Metropolitan Water 
Board, Central London Railway, Great Northern Railwav, 
and London County Council Trams and Improvements. 


А MILDER-MANNERED man never scuttled a sacred edifice than 
the architect who demolished the buttresses of All Saints, 
Dorchester, says Mr. Thomas Hardy. Because they pro- 
jected too far into the street this record of 500 years in stone 
was destroyed. Was the architect or the town corporation 


to blame? 


Mr. А. Кісвү, Ballamona, Braddon, Isle of Man, architect, 
member of the House of Keys, has left 41,259. 


We should note the following remarks by the Lord Mavor at 
the Conference on the National Registration of Plumbers : — 
As Master of the Company it was with the greatest satis- 
faction that he was able to report to the meeting that the 
Council of the Roval Institute of British Architects had 
recentlv informed the company of their approval, after care- 
ful consideration, of the system of marking the work of 
registered plumbers when it complied with certain standards 
and came within the regulations exercisable by the Board of 
Trade, for purposes of public advantage. It might be 
thought that these standards were higher than those deemed 
sufficient for some purposes, but, however that might he, the 
effect of such higher standards being set up, and the Council 
of the Institute acting in co-operation with the company in 
maintaining those standards under the regulations of the 
Board of Trade, would tend to the general advancement of 
plumbers’ practice and the further protection of the public 
health and welfare. The council had taken steps to com- 
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mend the object to the notice of their allied societies. The 
object might be greatly promoted by the public co-operating 
with the authorities by employing registered plumbers. The 
reconstitution of the management of the registration move. 
ment, with a view to giving fuller representation to the 
plumbers, the architects and others officially and profession. 
ally concerned for the public in the specification and regula. 
tion of plumbers’ work, was no doubt desirable, and ii 
would yield fuller advantages as time advanced. Experience 
has shown certain changes of a consolidating nature were re. 
quired in the management of the central arrangements, and 
these would be made in due time. 


----Ж---- 


COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGNS are invited for a new infirmary in Duckworth Lane, 
Bradford. Тһе assessor is Mr. Keith У. Young, ЕКІВ.А., 
and the board have agreed to accept his decision. The 
three guineas deposit for the instructions will be returned if 
the board receive them back within one month of the receipt 
of replies to competition questions. It is a matter for some 
wonder as to the number of questions competitors seem to find 
it necessary to ask. A good many are quite needless. Хо 
date appears to be vet fixed for sending in designs. 


As to the Blackley Garden City competition, the “Manchester 
Guardian" says the estate comprises 243 acres, and only the 
fringe of this (eight acres) has as yet been touched. The 
committee have in view a fine garden city, with trees, play- 
grounds, churches, schools, and all other amenities of a full 
life. There is room for four thousand more houses on the 
estate. How best to arrange these houses and keep up the 
idea of a city beautiful is the problem. In their desire to 
solve it satisfactorily the committee, three or four months 
ago, invited architects to send in competitive plans for the 
laying out of the estate. The intending competitors were in- 
formed that the corporation will, after consultation with the 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, appoint 
an accessor, together with the city survevor and city archi- 
tect, to assist them in the conduct of the competition, and to 
adjudicate upon all the designs, placing, in their judgment, 
i order of merit, the best three designs which sub- 
stantially comply with the requirements. Тһе corpora- 
tion offered premiums of £150, /лоо, and £50 for the 
three best designs respectively. The designs were to be 
delivered at the Town Hall not later than December 1. 
Owing to the disorganisation due to the General Election, the 
committee have not yet begun the work of examination of 
the plans, but it is part of the bargain that the examination 
shall be made and the premiums paid within three months 
after the drawings have been delivered. The scheme will 
probably cost about £400,000 by the time it is completed. 
hut this will be a process of time. The designs are now at 
the Town Hall, and will in due time be examined by the cit 
surveyor (Mr. T. de Courcy Meade), the city architect (Mr. 
Henry Price), and the President of the Roval Institute of 
British Architects. Afterwards the whole subject will be con- 
sidered by the corporation committee,. and will then be sub- 
mitted to the City Council. Assuming that the council adopt 
the scheme, the sanction of the Local Government Board will 
ће sought for borrowing the necessary money. | 


We should note the Alexander Thomson Travelling Student: 
ship, value £60, with (conditionally) a second prize of 2,20. 
The ninth triennial competition will be held next year, the 
drawings to be sent in by Friday, December 29, 1911. The 
subject of competition is a design for a bridge. The trustees 
offer a second prize of £20 should the quality of the work 
and the number of competitors warrant this. Competitors 
must be between 18 and 28 vears of age, natives of, and resi- 
dent within the United Kingdom. Detailed programme and 
conditions may be had on application to the subscriber, C. J. 
MacLean, 115, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, secretary and 
treasurer. 


AT last the important Manchester competition is on the way. 
The committee have authorised the publication of advertise- 
ments for competitive designs. The competition will be open 
to all architects. From the designs sent in ten will be 
selected. To the author of each of the selected plans a sum 
of £100 will be given. The committee in making their selec- 
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tion will be aided by Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., in 
conjunction with the official advisers of the corporation. 
The author of the design finally selected will be, of course, 
directed to carry out the work on the usual commission terms. 


THE “Liverpool Post” says the winner of the silver medal 
and £60 at the Royal Academy School (Mr. Adrian Berring- 
ton) is the son of Mr. J. A. Berrington, architect to the 
Dock Board. Mr. Adrian Berrington received his architec- 
tural education at the Liverpool School of Architecture. 
Two other Liverpool students, T. Wills and P. С. Harris, 
have just passed the competitive entrance examination. 


------Ж ------ 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SKETCH OF A PUBLIC BUILDING. 


MAURICE H. Pocock, Architect. 


HERE is a touch of the romance of architecture to freshen us 
up after our long experience of copyism and dull repetition of 
precedents. Mr. Pocock makes the old Gothic work live 
again in his designs. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


R. F. Јонмзтом, Architect. 


This house has been designed to occupy a rural situation near 
the old-world village of Burnham, and within easy reach of 
the famous Burnham Beeches. The materials used are small 
hand-made red bricks, and rough-cast, with tiled roofs. The 
ground floor accommodation is shown on the accompanying 
plan. 

Folding oaken doors divide the little hall from the great 
hall, which is fitted with fireplace and carved oak mantel, 
panelled oak walls and wood-block flooring. А feature of 
the house is a fine oak staircase leading to the first floor. 
The gallery over the great hall, which is supported by oak 
columns, is well lighted by the staircase windows. 

On the first floor there are seven commodious bedrooms, 
two dressing-rooms, night and day nursery, photography 
room, housekeeper’s-room, box-room, bath-room апа 
lavatory, and on the same floor there are two sets of sanitary 
appliances at opposite ends of the house on the north wing. 
There is also ample cupboard room accommodation on this 
floor. A servants’ staircase leads from the ground floor to 
the servants’ bed-rooms, large storage room, etc., ete 


NEW SCREENS, WEOBLEY CHURCH, 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 


ROLAND Paut, F.S.A., London and Clifton, Architect. 


THE new screens and seating illustrated were erected in 1909 
for Sir Joseph Verdin, Bart., in the south aisle of the nave 
of the fine old church of Weobley. The seating occupies 
the eastern bay of the south aisle, a screen being placed 
across the aisle, and a beam, with’ hanging tracery, under the 
arcade, thus enclosing the seating without obstructing the 
existing passages. 

The whole is of oak: the screens were executed by Mr. 
James Parkinson, of Liverpool, and the seating by ‘Messrs. 
Beavan and Hodges, of Hereford. The drawing was in this 
year’s Royal Academy Exhibition. 


—* 
THE MALL ENTRANCE. 


HE question of the new entrance to the Mall from 
Trafalgar Square appears to assume far more im- 
portance as a matter of business arrangement between 

the various authorities than as a great opportunity for mak- 
ing a fine architectural result for the benefit of many years 
to come. We take the following from the “ Daily Telegraph” 
report of last Tuesday's meeting of the London County 
Council, from which we gather nothing of any desire to 
seize upon this splendid chance to create a fitting and noble 
termination to the great processional road. One of the 
finest possibilities for a rounding-off of this road with a great 
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sweep into Whitehall has been most unfortunately lost, 
though the Government actually owned property behind 
the bank which would have gone some way towards 'it. 

Lord A. Thynne, M.P., brought up a report of the Im- 
provements Committee, dealing with the proposed extension 
of the Mall to Charing Cross. The committee recommended : 
That the Council is not prepared to carry out the extension 
of the Mall to Charing Cross unless the First Commissioner. 
of his Majesty's Works agrees to advise the Government to 
contribute one-third of the net cost. Sir George Goldie 
moved as an amendment :—That, in view of the refusal of 
his Majesty’s Government to co-operate in the matter, the 
Council 15 not prepared to carry out the extension of the 
Mall to Charing Cross. 

They were all loyal subjects, Sir George said, to whatever 
party they might belong, and they all wished to see that 
great national tribute to Queen Victoria and King Edward 
worthily completed. But no great advantages in the way 
of through traffic facilities would accrue, though he agreed 
that something would be gained as regards local traffic. It 
was in the main a national improvement—a great national 
monument. The City of Westminster had very generously 
agreed to contribute a third. But there was another party 
which, he was sorry to say, showed no willingness to рау 
anything at all, and he strongly objected to the Council 
doing anything unless the Government would do its share. 
The Hon. H. I.ygon seconded the amendment. 

Sir John Benn, in opposing it, said everybody must agree 
that the condition of things in regard to this improvement 
was a scandal; and, wherever the fault might lie, that 
scandal ought to be removed. He declared that many. of 
the statements by which the committee supported their ге- 
commendation were inaccurate, and said that the Govern- 
ment in this question had done nothing else than carry out 
the policy of their Conservative predecessors. The Govern- 
ment of which Mr. Hayes Fisher, the leader of the Moderate 
party on the Council, was a distinguished member, had 
laid down the lines followed by every succeeding First Com- 
missioner of Works, which were that the completion of this 
improvement devolved upon the local authorities. He agreed 
that this matter ought to be settled on the lines of joint 
contributions, but he knew there was a great desire on the 
part of the majority on the Council to “go for the Govern- 
ment.” He thought the Government, the County Council, 
and the Westminster City Council should each pay a third ; 
but the Government ought to have credit for the cost of the 
sites of two houses already acquired by them. He believed 
that if they negotiated with the Government on this basis 
they would come to an agreement. Colonel Ргођуп said 
Westminster had behaved very’generously in the matter, and 
he hoped a modus vivendi would be found. Lord A. Тћуппе 
said the party to which Sir John Benn belonged had, when 
in office, consistently adopted the attitude that this was a 
national matter. ‘The arch at the entrance to the Mall 
could not be regarded as any real improvement to the traffic 
facilities of London. If the County Council had been 
approached in the first instance they could then have 
acquired the property at a much lower cost than now. They 
were perfectly willing to bear one-third of the cost; and if 
this were simply a question of the particular fraction to be 
paid by each party there would be some hope of a settle- 
ment. But the Government had taken up the attitude that 
they would not contribute even a penny to the cost. They 
had even refused to receive a deputation on the subject, 
saying that it was the business of the County Council to 
complete this improvement. He thought that was a verv 
regrettable attitude. Мг. F. Smith considered that the 
County Council ought not to spend any money at all on this 
object. Sir George Goldie’s amendment was carried bv 35 
votes to 30. 

Finally a resolution was passed, on the motion of Mr. 
Haves Fisher, seconded by Sir J. Benn, to the effect that 
his Majestv’s Government should be invited to appoint three 
members to meet Mr. Hayes Fisher, Lord Alexander 
Тћуппе, and Sir John Benn, and three representatives of 
the Westminster City Council, in order that they might 
confer together as to the various proportions to be paid by 
the Government, the County Council, and the Westminster 
City Council in respect of the completion of the Mall im- 
provement. 


—k— 


Mr. М. S. ROGERS, Church Street, Flint, builder and con- 
tractor, left 6.575. | 
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CITY AUTHORITIES AND ARCHITECTS. 


R. G. H. WILLOUGHBY, of Manchester, writes as 
follows to the editor of the “Manchester Courier: 
—At the last meeting of the Manchester City 
Council, a recommendation of the Education Committee was 
adopted in favour of erecting a new school of Domestic 
Economy at a cost of £26,000. May I be permitted to 
make an appeal to the promoters that the choice of a design 
for a building of this size and importance be obtained by 
competition, and that practising architects of this city be 
invited tq submit schemes? Many people are under the 
misapprehension that the large number of schools erected by 
the Education Committee, from time to time, are designed 
by our city architect, an experienced and talented man. 
This, however, is not so. It is exceedingly regrettable that 
for many years (longer than I care to recall), the designing 
of the Manchester school structures has been taken away 
from our local practitioners, being the product of draughts- 
men and a clerk of works of the old board, acting under 
the instructions and guidance of the director of education 
who, however eminent an educationalist he may be, has 
neither qualifications nor claim for recognition as an archi- 
tect. The poverty of idea inevitably resulting from such a 
system, coupled with a lack of economy in expenditure con- 
sequently unavoidable, and which becomes practically 1m- 
possible accurately to assess, emboldens me, when a project 
of so important and complex a character is contemplated, 
and one necessitating specialised knowledge, to urge the 
wisdom and justice of giving our local architects the chance 
of showing what they can produce, instead of confining the 
same to “one idea” on which for years the drafting of our 
local school planning has depended. Having the problem 
attacked by a number of minds, technically trained for such 
work, must undoubtedly be a gain to the citizens of Man- 
chester in the utility and architectural fitness of their school 
structures, as well as giving a helping hand to local profes- 
sional men practising in their midst and paying their share 
of the rates and taxes, the source from which these build- 
ings are maintained. 
= [tis a notable fact that Salford, Liverpool, Leeds, Stock- 
port, Oldham, Rochdale, Bolton, Southport, and many other 
scholastic centres encourage their local architects by entrust- 
ing them with the designing of their schools. Why does 
Manchester ignore them? And how does its expenditure, 
by so doing, compare to-day “per head” with former days, 
when local practitioners were employed to do this work ? 

Some sixteen years ago my late partner and I erected for 
th: old board a large school in Manchester—of good mate ла! 
and sound construction, but without ornamentation—at a 
cost of less than £12 per head. ‘To-day, owing to the acute 
depression that has hung so long over the building trade, 
prices are certainly no higher, and yet, judging from the 
somewhat meagre information that is accessible—mainly 
through the medium of the press reports—I have yet to learn 
of any school, recently erected, costing less than £17 to 
£18 per head. 

I earnestly express a hope, which is equally shared by my 
fellow workers, that when this grave disability under which 
our profession has so long laboured is fully realised by those 
entrusted with the management of our educational matters, 
they will forthwith decide to terminate so real an injustice 
which is now being done to those following an honourable 
calling. 


-----Ж---- 


A PROTEST. 


M ESSRS. WILLIAM MARCHANT AND CO. sent us 
for publication a protest in reference to the action of 
the Imperial Arts League towards art dealers gener- 

ally, and Mr. Marchant in particular. A member of the 
Council of the League now asks us to publish the following : 
The Imperial Arts League has been formed to give assistance 
to artists and those privately interested in art, in their art 
business relations, in much the same way as the Authors’ 
Society is helping the literary workers. ‘But it is within our 
memory that the publishers did not altogether like the forma- 
tion of the Authors’ Society, which proposed to give literary 
workers useful information, amongst other things, as to their 
business relations with publishers. The Imperial Arts 
League has no antagonism to the art dealer as such, but the 
organisation has not been formed for his benefit. The artist, 
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and often the collector, is very ignorant of the business of 
the arts, while the art dealer, like the publisher, is a business 
man and can look after himself, which is exactly what the 
artist is generally unable to do; and it is a little difficult to 
understand why the art dealer should wish to belong to a 
society which was never intended for him. We do not believe 
there is on the part of such dealers any general desire to 
become members of the league, or to interfere in any way 
with the rights of the league to organise itself in its own way. 
Nor has the league had any evidence that they have regarded 
the league as antagonistic to themselves, nor have they shown 
themselves anything but friendly to the league. Mr. 
Marchant is the one exception, and this brings us to the 
second of Mr. Marchant's references. Не thinks he has 
been badly treated, and on the face of his statement it looks 
as though he had. | 

Mr. Marchant took part in the preliminary movement to 
organise the Imperial Arts League; he attended the early 
meetings and made several able speeches, mainly, however, 
directed to impressing upon his hearers the advantages which 
would accrue to the society by the inclusion of the modern 
art dealer, At the meeting at which it was finally decided 
that the league should be formed, “ those present who agreed 
to join the movement were accepted as provisional members, 
to be known as ‘foundation members,’ who would become 
eligible for membership of the society—subject to the provi- 
sions of rules and regulations to be decided upon at a later 
date."—(^ Journal” of the Imperial Arts League, No. I: 
Account of the formation of the league). An organising 
committee was formed whose duty it was to prepare rules for 
the consideration of the provisional members. They found 
the feeling very strong against the extension of the member. 
ship beyond artists and those privately interested in art. 
They consulted quite a number of the most influential artists, 
and found their support could not be counted on unless this 
limitation was maintained, and there was no other alternative 
but to let the movement drop. As a result the committee had 
to formulate its rule of membership upon this limited basis. 

The rules, including the obnoxious Rule 5, were presented 
to the provisional members at a meeting held in the theatre 
of the Society or Arts, and they were unanimously adopted. 
Mr. (Marchant himself voting for their adoption. Possibly he 
thought the rule would be inapplicable to himself, and it is 
probable that had he been admitted as an exception to the 
rule we should have heard nothing about our “anti-dealers 
atütude." We think it was the great prominence given in 
his speeches to the desirability of including art dealers which 
forced attention to the subject, with the result that the 
organising committee had no alternative between excluding 
dealers or losing the support of many of the most important 
members of the profession. Мг. Marchant’s statement that 
he had been “expelled” from the league is inaccurate. He 
took part in the preliminary movement knowing that he would 
have to submit to the rules which had yet to be formulated 
and adopted. As a result he was never elected, and has 
never been a member of the league. Mr. Marchant к 
friendly personally with many of our members, and we have no 
feeling of antagonism towards him or to any member of his 
useful brotherhood of art dealers, and we regret very much 


that his firm should think it advisable to adopt the attitude 


it takes up in its circular. But one thing we desire to make 
clear. The council regret Mr. Marchant's disappointment, 
for which they are in no way responsible, but they are respon- 
sible for seeing that the artists who are organising themselves 
are masters in their own house.” 


———* — Р 


THE CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL АТ 
WESTMINSTER. 


N a Paper read before the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects on Wednesday, December 14, Professor Capper 
said that the idea of building a great Roman Catholic 

cathedral in London might be said to date from the restora 
tion of the hierarchy, with the appointment of an Archbishop 
of Westminster, in 1850. But it was not until the time of 
Cardinal Vaughan’s prelacy that Mr. J. F. Bentley was. with- 
out competition, entrusted with the great work of designing 
the building. | 
Cardinal Vaughan laid down certain conditions as to 5126, 
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space, chapels, and the style of the buildings, but otherwise 
Bentley had a free hand in the design. Owing to its 
proximity to Westminster Abbey, and to the existence of a 
great classic cathedral such as 5. Paul’s not far distant, it 
was considered desirable to avoid competition with either, 
as far as style was concerned, although Bentley had a decided 
leaning towards Gothic. Cardinal Vaughan, however, 
selected Byzantine, and Bentley felt that his duty was to 
accept the style (which he called primitive Christian), and 
adapt it to congregational needs. Almost immediately after 
his appointment Bentley left for a tour of the domed churches 
of Italy, but curiously enough did not proceed to Constan- 
tinople. 

Professor Capper then traced the evolution of the domed 
church from the simple nave with two or three domes as 
found in the South of France, to the Greek cross type with 
five domes, as at 5. Mark’s, Venice, and proceeded to ех- 
plain how Bentlev's final design was arrived at, by plans 
showing three different stages in its development. The first 
scheme showed aisles axial with the eastern chapels, and 
two campaniles at the west end. In the second the nave 
arcade was continued across the transepts, which greatly 
helped the continuity of the interior, and one of the cam- 
panile was omitted, at Cardinal Vaughan’s request. The 
third and final plan showed the addition of sanctuary aisles 
and a narthex, and the removal of the campanile to the 
north-west. Some very interesting diagrams showing the con- 
struction of the building were explained by the lecturer, who 
pointed out that externally the main flying buttresses were 
placed opposite the centre of the domes, and not opposite 
the piers, as one would expect. Externally, Professor 
Capper said, it was essentially a brick church, but he thought 
that the effect of the stone bands was perhaps rather too 
stripey, until they had toned down with age. The site was 
much too confined to get a proper view of the building. Mr. 
J. F. Bentley died suddenly on March 2, 1902, and it was 
not until January, 1903, that the bronze cross was fixed on 
the campanile. In conclusion, Professor Capper compared 
the cathedral with that of Alby, a brick building of the 
13th-14th centuries, with a vaulted roof of 6oft. space, and 
a dignified and impressive exterior, which he thought was a 
more restful treatment than that adopted at Westminster. 


——— k ——— Ü 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


T a conference called by the General Council of the 
National Registration of Plumbers at the Guildhall, 
the Lord Mayor emphasised the importance of the 

work of the plumber in relation to the public health. He 
said that the efficiency and wholesomeness of sanitary 
arrangements and the water service was a vital consideration 
to people of all classes. Іп every centre of the United 
Kingdom plumbers, architects, and public authorities were 
getting more closely into touch with one another and with 
the company. The movement towards marking the work of 
registered plumbers was proving of great public advantage. 
He lonked forward to the time when the scheme would be 
better known in order that the safeguards imposed under the 
registration movement might be fully secured to the public. 

At a banquet of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers 
at the Mansion House, the Lord Mayor, Sir Т. 
Vezey Strong, who presided, remarked that the 
Plumbers’ Company provided an important example of the 
practical adaptability of old institutions to modern needs. 
We had somewhat altered our adaptation to old principles. 
In the old days men of science concerned themselves рпп- 
cipally with curative methods. They discovered evils and 
tried to remedy them. We adopted the more sagacious plan 
of preventing evils from arising. Take the want of sanita- 
tion which in former days caused small-pox. He was told 
there were to-day thousands of medical men who had never 
seen a case of small-pox, for the reason that improved 
sanitation had made small-pox a thing of the past. 
We revelled now in preventive medicine. Only 
seventy vears ago a report was presented to an authority 
within that very area by a medical officer, recommending 
open conduits as sewers on the ground that the solid matter 
would be dried by the sun and dispersed by the wind. The 
Plumbers’ Company to-day suggested more excellent ways 
of dealing with such matter, and it was because of the great 
improvement in the method of their work that they sought 
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the sympathy of all professional men engaged in public 
health. The plumbers’ trade had been endeavouring, by 
supplying medical appliances to the approval of the medical 
protession, to show that certain diseases were preventible, 
and had by improved sanitation actually been prevented. 
This was tne kind of work which the Plumbers’ Company 
was trying to further, and to that end they had suggested 
that the Legislature should step in and give them the right 
of registration, so that some competent body shoald be em- 
powered to say, “This man is competent, and is therefore 
licensed, or “This man is incompetent, and is therefore 
rejected.” ‘They asked those who occupied supervising posi- 
tions—architects, engineers, water engineers, and so on— 
to employ only efficient workmen, and the readiest means 
of marking the efficient from the inefficient was by satisfy- 
ing a competent tribunal of fitness. 


------Ж---- 


QUANTITY SURVEYOR'S CLAIM. 


Ы the Court of Appeal, on the 16th inst., before Lords 
Justices Moulton and Farwell, there came on for hearing 
the interlocutory appeal of the plaintiffs from an order 

of Mr. Justice Scrutton from a decision of the Liverpool 
District Registrar in the case of Holt and Goldsmith v. 
Lord Sheffield and others. Mr. Leslie Scott, on behalf of the 
appellants, said this was an appeal from an order of Mr. 
Justice Scrutton affirming a decision of the Liverpool District 
Registrar in which the District Registrar had stayed an action 
brought by the plaintiffs against the defendants under an 
arbitration clause contained in a contract between the plain- 
tiffs and defendants. The nature of the action was a claim 
for certain fees for quantity surveying and a claim for damages 
for breach of contract to employ the plaintiffs as quantity 
surveyors with respect of work in Liverpool in connection 
with new buildings which were being erected by the Royal 
‘Liver Friendly Society. The plaintiffs were employed as 
quantity surveyors, and it was agreed that disputes should be 
referred to arbitration, and the consulting architect, Mr. 
Briggs, was agreed on as arbitrator. The reason they now 
objected to him was that a claim in the action for £4,000 
had been made, and that disputes had arisen on which Mr. 
Briggs had publicly committed himself. The plaintiffs 
wished to make no reflection on Mr. Briggs personally. И 
was intended, when they appointed quantity surveyors in the 
first instance, that the building should be erected of steel, 
and they were to have 1} per cent. interest on all work to 
be done on the building. Subsequently it was arranged to 
substitute for steel construction a system of ferro-concrete 
for a lump sum, and under this system the quantities were 
to be taken out by the contractor, and not the architect and 
surveyor. At the annual meeting of the Royal Liver Society, 
when the change was announced, Mr. Briggs, the consulting 
architect, was present, and it was pointed out that one 
advantage of the change was that the plaintiffs would not get 
their fees on the main construction of the building. If Mr. 
Briggs were to be appointed arbitrator to say whether the 
plaintiffs could recover damages, he would be in the position 
of saying the quantity survevors were not entitled to those 
fees. After considerable discussion, Lord Justice Moulton 
suggested that the parties should agree that the arbitrator 
should make several awards, because they did not want to 
have an advisory award, which would be a most unsatisfactory 
thing. If the parties could agree to the arbitrator making 
several awards on which to state a special case on legal 
points before going into the figures, it might be an advantage 
to everybody. Mr. Leslie Scott accepted this, and the appeal 
was then dismissed, and the question of costs reserved.— 


“ Liverpool Post.” 
— pees 


AT a meeting of the Grimsby Library Committee, on the 
14th inst., the tender of Mr. W. Gilbert, builder, of 

1,092 175. 6d. for extending the library, was accepted. 

he Borough Surveyor stated that the Local Government 
Board had only sanctioned a loan for £774 for the work, 
though they had insisted on the use of glazed bricks, and 
other improvements, which increased the original estimated 
cost. The committee agreed to pav the balance out of 
revenue, 
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e QUARTERLY general meeting of the Glasgow Insti- 
tute of Architects was held on the 14th inst., in the 
secretary's chambers, 115, St. Vincent Street—Mr. 

John B. Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., president, in the chair. Refer- 

ence was made to the death of Mr. David Thomson, who was 

one of the original members of the Institute, having joined 
in 1868. Mr. Arthur D. Hamilton, 212, St. Vincent Street, 
was unanimously elected a Fellow of the Institute. The 
secretary submitted a report on the matters which had been 
dealt with by the council since last general meeting. A pro- 
posed scheme of architectural education in the Glasgow 

School of Architecture was being considered by the council. 

lt had been found impracticable to arrange for the proposed 

exhibition in ‘Glasgow of the drawings shown at the ‘Town 

Planning Exhibition in London. The council had called the 

attention of the Fine Art Committee of the Scottish National 

Exhibition to the omission of architecture from the proposed 

exhibits, and the committee had agreed to include architec- 

tural designs among the exhibits. The council, as trustees 
for the Alexander Thomson memorial, had arranged the 
programme for the next competition, the drawings for which 

are to be lodged with the secretary on December 29, 1911. 

The subject of competition is a design for a bridge. The 

president has made arrangements with the following gentle. 

men to give lectures before the Institute, viz., Mr. J. A. 

Gotch, of Kettering, on January 27; Mr. А. W. Cross, M.A., 

London, on February 23; and Mr. Oldrieve (on the subject 

of Glasgow Cathedral roof), on March 16. The matter of 

bringing the subject of Licentiateship of the R.I.B.A. before 
the members of the Institute and other architects in the Insti- 
tute's province was fully discussed, and it was agreed that 
this could be best accomplished by issuing a circular calling 
attention to the desirability of all architects who аге not 
already members of the R.I.B.A., and who are eligible 
for admission as Licentiates joining this class, and pointing out 
that the period during which applications can be received 
expires on March r, 1911. 


-----Ж---- 


NEWCASTLE SCHOOL ОҒ ART. 


A START has been made with the erection of the King 
Edward УП School of Art, in connection with Arm- 
strong College, Newcastle, on ground to the north-east 
of the present College buildings, says the “Newcastle 
Chronicle.” The east elevation will be to Barras Bridge, the 
north to Eldon Street, and the south and west towards what 
will in future be the quadrangle of the college. The archi- 
tect is Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.S.A., of Newcastle, who was 
the architect for the last extension, including the Sir 
Том ап Bell Tower, facing the Leazes, and the King's 
Hall of the college. The contract has been let to Mr. 
Alexander Pringle, Newcastle, the builder of the Roval 
Victoria Infirmary in this city. The contract for the building 
is much below the architect’s estimate, and the total cost will 
be about £20,000. The school will be the first memorial in 
the United Kingdom approved of by King George V. in 
memory of his father. 
The new school (Tudor type) will be three storevs in 


height, and will, together with a college gateway, be of red' 


sandfaced brick, with the architectural features worked in 
stone. The roof will be covered with red tiles, to match the 
present buildings. There will be between 30 and 40 rooms 
and studios, and a museum, which will doubtless be placed 
at the disposal of societies of a kindred nature. It is inten- 
ded that the library and lecture-room will also afford facilities 
for the interchange of views on art subjects. Accommodation 
will be provided not only for those concerned in fine arts, 
but also for those engaged in craft-work in its various 
branches. ‘A feature of the new buildings will be a college 
gateway, which will span College Road, leading from Barras 
Bridge to the Leazes. It will be 7oft. in height, and consist 
of four storeys, with a double-arched carriage-wav as an 
access to the college buildings. Above wil be a niche 
intended to receive a statue of King Edward VIT., and а 
projecting oriel window, with traceried lights and carved 
cresting. The gateway, which will be seen from Barras 
Bridge, will be one of the architectural features of the сну. 
In passing through the college gateway, the principal 
entrance will be found immediately on the right within the 
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future quadrangle of the college. The basement will be 
partly below the present ground level, and on this floor there 
will be provided various rooms for the crafts, including metal 
work, enamel work, lithography, and etching, cabinet work 
wood work, stone carving, and plaster modelling, includin- 
life work. The men's and women’s common rooms and cloak 
room accommodation will also be on this floor. On th. 
ground floor the entrance will be approached by a broad fici; 
of steps, which will open on to a spacious entrance hall. On 
the left will be arranged the museum, with a large orie! 
window at the east end. Rooms will be arranged on this foor 
for elementary work, including shading, architecture, ami 
lectures, together with a library for the use of advance! 
students, and apartments for the governing committees of the 
department. Easily accessible from the entrance hall will |. 
the art master s rooms, as well as others for the staff of the 
professors. The staircase opening off the entrance hall wil 
lead to the first floor, on which, with large windows looking t. 
the north, will be arranged rooms for life classes, painting. 
studies of the antique, the teaching of design, and lectures. 
In the room, accommodation will be found for cartoon work. 
for the instruction of apprentices in painting and decoration, 
and for students’ classes in bookbinding and other subjects. 

As was pointed out in the “Newcastle Chronicle” at the 
time Dr. Simpson's gift was announced, the new develop- 
ment is likely to be the means of making Newcastle a centre 
of applied art, and of bringing it into line with other indus. 
trial communities. ‘With a satisfactory school of handicraft 
and design in Newcastle, it is hoped to rear the local talent 
to meet the local needs. Ап art department which would 
devote a large portion of its energies to the teaching of design. 
woodwork, metal work, carving, designs for textile fabrics, 
and wallpapers, lithography, and other arts, must eventuallı 
prove a distinct help towards the efficiency of the industries 
of the district, and in that direction the aim of the new 
department will be largely emploved. 


--- ---Ж--- 


FOREIGN STUDY AND TRAVEL AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF A NATIONAL STYLE, 


(Concluded from Page 431.) 


OW, those who are unable to accept my pr 
position must of necessity take the view th 
foreign study and travel do not retard th 

development of a national style. To prove ther 


contention properly would involve them in the necessity at 
subjecting the condition and value of architectural art in 
England at the present day to a critical examination and esti- 
mate. I think this should only be undertaken by those 
whose special qualifications fit them for the task, for it 1s 
obvious that the field of inquiry would be so vast, and the 
bases and factors of valuation so diverse, that the task койш 
be stupendous. | 

But presume that that task were undertaken not by those 
who will oppose me, but by the most capable and enlightened 
jury that vou could imagine. I think you would find that 
every member of the jury would deem it necessary to presem 
a separate report of a nature conflicting with the reports o! 
his colleagues. Іп fact, I believe that they would only agree 
upon one opinion with any approach to unanimity, and that 
is that much, but not all, of our current architecture 15 
deplorably unsatisfactory. | 

With that view you will agree, because disagreement woul! 
imply some sense, at any rate, of satisfaction in things 2 
they are, an attitude that cannot be even dreamt of as an 
attribute of the true artist or sincere student. But whether 
vou agree or not really does not matter. Тһе reasons 
prompting vour action, whatever it may be, are exactly 
similar to those which would have compelled my jury 10 
approximate or diverge in their attempt to estimate the worth 
of our current architecture; and, strange to say, it is for 
analogous reasons that each member of my jury would be 
able to support his colleagues in that one opinion to which 
thev all could subscribe. 

It is simplv a matter of ideals. You, and the members ol 
my jury, only regard the problem from the point of view ol 
sceing how far vours or their particular ideals are satisfied. 
It is from the adoption of these personal points of view that 


"Paper read on December 12, by G. Leonard Elkington, 
A.R.T.B.A., before the Architectural Association. 
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we obtain collective criticism of a more or less indeterminate 
nature and of dubious value. Thereby are we deprived of 
any trustworthy information as to whether we individually are 
groping in the dark and wasting our time, or working properly 
as we should to the advancement of architecture. It is no 
mere «difficulty of the imagination this, the lack of oppor- 
tunity of obtaining trustworthy information. It is a difficulty 
I have experienced myself, and one which, | venture to think, 
has been felt at some time or other by all thinking students 
of architecture. It is a difficulty that should be promptly 
removed. 

] am forced to the conclusion that if. there could be substi- 
tuted for the disquieting variety of our individual ideals one 
definite and noble aim in architecture that would appeal so 
irresistibly to all of us, from the Royal Academician down- 
wards to the merest tyro in the Architectural Association 
School, that we were voluntarily drawn with all the enthusiasm 
and fervour that you can imagine to work consistently and 
lovally to its attempted realisation, then, not only would the 
difficulty to which 1 have referred to removed, but you would 
have an architecture with a purpose—an architecture worth 
living for. | 

What the definite aim should properly ђе is a subject 
worthy of separate inquiry ; but obviously to be of the value 
I have in my mind it must be ай ideal of so lofty a standard 
that it can never be fully attained. But I do suggest that a 
truly national stvle is a most excellent substitute to go on 
with, and it is to hasten, if it be possible, the development 
of this that I ask. vou to agree to my proposition this evening. 

] do not think that anvone will question the statement that 

in pre-Renaissance davs the «esthetic value of the buildings 
was largely achieved with the assistance of a potent force 
exercised by the Church on the builders, a force which com- 
pelled each workman of his уегу faith to make his work 
beautiful. We must admit, too, having regard to the hap- 
hazard building methods of the time, that the architecture was 
singularly successful and beautiful, and that when judged, 
so far as we can now do so, from the point of view of fitness 
it is fully endowed with national characteristics. Now, one 
of the reasons whv this architecture was so successful was 
in that it had progressed slowly on the lines by which all the 
great styles of the past had matured—that is to sav, bv 
means of knowledge supplied by tradition, and with an aim 
of an inspiring nature always in view. The objective of this 
aim 15 now often difficult to determine in many cases. and 
vet we feel instinctively that it really existed. And for so 
long as the change in social condition and the advancement 
of knowledge had proceeded slowly so long did tradition 
prosper and so long had the evolution of architecture kept 
pace. 
At the Renaissance social conditions changed so rapidly, 
and knowledge leapt forward at such a bound, that architec- 
ture by evolution was left behind, and so died the old order 
as the living expression of the dav. But it was a lingering 
death, for tradition dies hard. 

Now, one of the most interesting outcomes of the new order 
was the initial appearance on the scene of the architect in 
the sense that the word is understood to-day. Henceforward 
the knowledge and practice of all that architecture means 
was to be centred in the individual. The destiny of archi- 
tecture lav in the lap of the future and in the hands of the 
architects. How has architecture fared at their hands in 
this countrv? The rise and fall of Anglo-Palladianism, the 
rise and fall of Anglo-Greek, the battle of the stvles, the rise 
and fall of the Gothic revival, the age of eclecticism, our 
present position—do not these point all too forcibly to the 
only answer we can honestly give to my question? Surely 
we are not proud of so gloomy a record of bright hopes 
recurring only to be snuffed out in dismal failure. It points, 
only too eloquently, I think, to the fact that our predecessors 
have squandered the glorious inheritance left us bv Inigo 
Jones and Wren, and that thev have failed in their trusteeship 
of the trust reposed in them by the Renaissance. 

This is not the time or place for us to consider all the 
external circumstances which may have led to the sorrv state 
T have mentioned, for T admit. that. the architects of the 
period were not wholly to blame. ТЕ is only necessary for us 
to reflect now upon the two factors which, in mv view, 
undoubtedly conduced to this degeneration in order that we 


shall not similarly fail in handling so much of the inheritance 


as remains to us. These two factors are the head and tail 


of ту proposition. 
Tt was the absence of any definite aim such as that which 


characterised pre-Renaissance architecture, the lack of a 
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definite end such as 1 suggest would be afforded by a national 
style, that led to the restlessness, the readiness to clutch at 
straws, the helplessness that is only too apparent in many 
of the works of the period under observation. It was the 
want of this moving spirit that led to the gradual misunder- 
standing of the principles and the misapplication of the 
essentials of architecture that can be discerned all too clearly 
in the works of even a few years ago. | 

lt was surely, 1 think, the recognition of this lack of 
definite aim that led to the establishment of various schools 
of thought and writing, which, by the extraordinary fervour 
and bitterness with which they assailed their opponents, have 
done so much to belittle the architect in the estimation 


-of the publie, and so little to rectify, except in a cumula- 


tive sense, what they knew to be wrong. It was the outcome 
ot this lack of definite aim that led to the practice of exten- 
sive. travel and study, whereby we have been involved in 
various gymnastics with the principles of our art. Thanks 
to the practice, the architects of a few generations ago 
became adept in conjuring with the details of architecture, 
but they found it essential to reassure the public in the oft- 
repeated cry, “ There is really no deception !" 

| do not think it will be seriously maintained that any of 
those spasms, passing phases, or fashions—call them what 
vou will—which I have mentioned can be considered as a 
development of that architecture which gave us the work of 
Wren, and I do not think it essential to quote at the present 
time any particular instances as tending to prove or disprove 
my case, for whilst I am prepared to admit that individually 
very many of the buildings of the period I accuse are not 
without some merit of their own—regarding them from the 
standpoint of their neighbours—I think we should remember 
that it is not the work of the few that makes the architec- 
ture of the day, but the work of the тапу. And for that 
reason l prefer to take а wide view. 

Now, though the past has been gloomy, the clouds that 
have lowered on our architecture are lifting to reveal a 
horizon rosy with the dawn of enlightenment and full of gcod 
promise for the future. І suppose that the advocates of 
foreign travel and study will claim the credit for this. Ви, 
though I would give the devil his due, I think this pleasing 
prospect results rather as the first-fruits of the school instruc- 
поп in architecture so happily introduced by the foundation 
of this Association. The svstem, to mv mind, sets a definite 
aim before the student, even if that aim be so lowly as a 
desire to please his instructor, and the collective working it 
affords to an ideal, if it only be the personal ideal of the 
master, is a step in the right direction to promoting the spirit 
that educated the medieval builder with such success. 

I sav that foreign travel and study тау have been neces- 
sary in the davs when primary architectural education was 
only to be acquired in the form of pupilage to an individual 
master of more or less doubtful capacity or willingness to 
teach, but I contend that the result of the practice on the 
development of our architecture was disastrous. And 1 
therefore ask you to say that at the present time foreign 
knowledge and experience rather than from this poor 
travel and study are not essential, and, from vour own 
advocacy of mine, to agree that they retard the development 


of a national stvle. 
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GENERAL CONCRETE PRACTICE.* 


By Тпомаз POTTER, M.C.I. 

ONCRETE practitioners in the past, engaged in build- 
ing practice, appear to have kept their experience 
very much to themselves, except in connection with 

engineering works and specialities in connection with rein- 
forcement for walls, floors, roofs, and similar purposes, which 
have been dealt with in a voluminous manner by specialists 
and patentees. This Paper, therefore, has been confined to 
the use of concrete in connection with buildings, apart from 
anv association with reinforcement or steelwork, for the con- 
sideration of which the limited time at disposal does not 
permit. 

Concrete and its application appear to set most theories at 
deflance—many that have been proposed hitherto, with every 
good reason for acceptance, have been negatived in practice. 

No doubt, eventually, there will be much valuable informa- 


* A Paper read before the Concrete Institute on December 15. 
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tion and data made common in connection with the use of con- 
crete that may be relied on by the architect, builder, and 
clerk of works. At present the information available is not 
altogether of that character. For this reason treatises on 
concrete, written only a few years ago even, based principally 
on theoretical deductions, should be read with caution. Its 
very simplicity has led to its abuse, for it has been, and is 
still often considered that anything nearest to hand—for in- 
stance, pit gravel of any description, broken stone and brick- 
bats mixed with all kinds of rubbish—will do for an aggre- 
gate, that the cheapest cement in the market is quite good 
enough for a matrice, and that the cleanliness of the water 
requires no consideration—anything will do. This is alto- 
gether wrong. 

Another factor is the human equation. The cement may 
be good, the aggregate of a suitable nature and well graded, 
and the water clean, but if the materials are not thoroughly 
mixed and the water not suitably proportioned, the value of 
the concrete is seriously diminished. Machine mixing reme- 
dies this to a great extent, but for many building purposes 
mixing machines do not seem as yet to find much favour. 
The mixing of concrete is not a favourite occupation with 
workmen; it is laborious work, which can be lessened if the 
materials are not wrist-turned, but simply lifted in the shovel 
and deposited close at hand without being turned over. 
Workmen who are efficient as labourers in most directions are 
not always equally so as concrete workers. In my experience 
the better-class of gountry labourers are by far the best for 
the purpose; they are willing, have no preconceived notions 
as to the fitness of things, and are tractable. Many town 
labourers are very much the reverse. | 

The principal materials more ог less adapted for aggre- 
gates, most of which I have used, are granite and other stone 
quarry chippings, broken brick or tile-yard debris, burnt 
clay, slag from iron ore, flints, furnace or boiler ashes, coke 
breeze, and chalk. Chalk would be rarely used in an 
ordinary way, more especially the top strata, which is soft, 
porous and easily affected by frost, but 1 have used it where 
it was difficult to obtain any other, except from a long 
distance. For small holdings in chalk districts no doubt good 
substantia] drv walls can be made with chalk concrete where 
better aggregates cannot be obtained. 

Coke breeze as an aggregate is thought by many to be 
beneath notice. It was extensively used for many years, 
principally for floors, but I submit undeservedly lost its 
character some time since through a letter in the “Times,” 
telling of its failure in Germany, where it had been prohi- 
bited. It was not stated, I believe, of what class of coal it 
formed the residue, and this is an important point. I have 
seen some in Scotland totally unfit for concrete purposes, but 
not in England. This letter was followed by others telling 
how it was of such an inflammable nature that if exposed 
to a severe fire it was second only to coal in assisting combus- 
tion. Another letter stated that it disintegrated in the course 
of a few years and crumbled away. It was a case of giving 
a dog a bad name, I think. 

So far as its strengh is concerned, Mr. Kirkaldy made 
some experiments for the West Ham Corporation some years 
since, with the following result: A brick pier, 18in. square 
and 18in. in height, made with best stock bricks and blue 
lias lime mortar crushed at the end of two years with 
46 tons per square foot; a similar pier of Harold Wood 
bricks and blue lias lime mortar crushed with 75 tons per 
square foot ; another pier made of six parts of coke breeze to 
one part of Portland cement crushed with 131 tons per square 
foot. 

As to inflammabilitv, the tests made by the Fire Prevention 
Committee with various kinds of floors, each under similar 
conditions, exposed for three hours to an increasing and ulti- 
mate temperature of 1,900 degrees Fahr., and water played 
on them from a hose pipe, gave the following results : —Coke 
breeze and burnt ballast equal and best; each was found, 
after being allowed to cool, practically free from cracks or 
deflection, and ‘Thames ballast and granite chips the worst. 

l have used some thousands of tons of coke breeze for 
floors, and do not remember a failure of any kind therewith. 
| am aware that coke breeze is condemned by many as an 
unsuitable aggregate. I can only speak from my own ex- 
perience ; and although it is not, taken altogether, the best 
material for floors and roofs, I have found it one of the best. 
But. like other materials, there are good, bad, and indifferent 
qualities: 1 have known ashes from dust-holes to be mixed 
with it. 
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One of the best aggregates for most purposes is ashes from 
locomotive boilers. It contains no impurities, is obtainable 
at most railway stations, and is inexpensive, but one company, 
the London and South-Western, allow their engine drivers, 
when passing through a lias limestone district, to use frag. 
ments of limestone in the furnaces to economise the coal 
consumption; how they obtain it I cannot say, but it is not 
very perceptible among the ashes, and does not shake, per. 
haps, for some time after the concrete has been in place, but 
when it does it entirely ruptures the concrete. I have known 
floors and stairs to be entirely reconstructed as a result. | 
believe no other railway company sanctions this, but where 
locomotive ashes are employed inquiry should be made rela. 
tive thereto. 

As is well known, plaster of Paris was used as a matrice 
previous to the employment of Portland cement. Where 
alterations have been made to buildings with floors of this 
description the old concrete has sometimes been re-used as an 
aggregate, with the result that expansion has taken place, and 
the concrete been ruined. — Aggregates that have passed 
through fire are charged more or less with sulphur, and slag 
from iron ore more than any other. 

The only way to liberate the sulphur that I know of is to 
expose it to the atmosphere for as a long a period as possible. 
l have used slag that had been aerated for a long period, 
which made concrete less susceptible to change of form than 
anv other aggregate. 

United States Government tests have proved that the 
carbonate of lime, which forms so large a constituent of Port- 


land cement, neutralises the effect of sulphur in aggregates 
(о a great extent. 


Parts of Aggregates Equivalent to Sand.—hH is 
usual to specify that the sandy and dirty element 
in some aggregates shall be screened out and те 


placed by coarse, sharp sand, but I could never 
understand the object of this. Тһе coarse, sandy 
element of suitable aggregates, such as slag furnace ashes, 
brick debris or crushed stone chippings, is every way as good 
as pit or Thames sand, but it is desirable to eliminate the 
portion. below the size of coarse sand, and l assume it is 
considered impracticable to remove one without the other. 
But my experience is that it is more economical and effectual 
to wash out the fine, dirty and dusty particles and leave in 
the coarse, sandy ones. Strange to say, I cannot call to mind 
ever at any time mixing sand with an aggregate, or being 
called upon to do so. River gravels, as a rule, contain 
sufficient, and a stone crusher can be set to reduce any 
material to make quite enough for the purpose. 

The size of the aggregate has long been a disputed point, 
but United States Government tests have confirmed what has 
always been my practice, namely, that no matter the purpose 
for which it is used, the coarser the aggregate provided 
perfect homogeneity or denseness is secured, the stronger the 
concrete. The size, however, depends upon the nature of the 
work. ‘А very coarse aggregate, so that it is graded by inter- 
mediate sizes down to that of coarse sand, would be the best 
for wide and deep foundations, but far too coarse for floors, 
roof walls, or partitions—it depends entirely upon their thick- 
ness. 

It has been attempted to standardise the size of aggregates 
for various purposes, but I submit that it is impossible—it 
depends entirely upon good grading, and there are few 
materials which come to hand in their natural state or con- 
verted by a crusher that are well graded. 

The cleanliness of the aggregate is another factor of the 
greatest importance. Most aggregates are unclean, except. 
perhaps, river gravel from a quick-running stream. Very few 
pit gravels are clean, and, as a rule, they are the most difh- 
cult to wash; they are usually mixed with unctuous clay. 
which is difficult to get rid of, and which is injurious [0 
cement. ЈЕ clean the particles are usually of a rounded 
shape, the result of attrition at some former period, and not 
quarry waste, brick-yard debris, slag and materials generally 
that have passed through fire are quite free from deleterious 
matter, but they are not. If they have passed through fire 
and been broken bv hand, or by a stone crusher, the particles 
will be found covered with a fine impalpable dust, almost 
imperceptible. Tf washed in a tub, as an experiment, and 
kept well stirred, the water will be found charged to a con: 
siderable extent with this dusty element, which is mjunous 
to cement. Practically nearly all aggregates are very ШІ. 
improved by washing, which is ап economic process, 1 
measured by strength. 
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The aggregate and matrice should be turned over twice 
dry and twice while water is being added, and never less; the 
more they are mixed the better the concrete, and the more 
readily the various sized particles find their respective posi- 
tions in the mass. For many years it was advocated that only 
as much water should be used as will coat the aggregate with 
the cement and render the concrete of a sticky character. 
Actual practice is convincing enough to prove that this is 
wrong. The particles of the aggregate do not slide easily 
into place, and the concrete is not dense. But if the concrete 
is in a sloppy condition better homegeneity, or denseness, is 
the result. It is almost needless to say that the water used 
in mixing concrete should be clean; if otherwise it is equal 
to using an unclean aggregate. 

What are known in the United States as “plums,” but 
which I have always called “packing,” are pieces of broken 
stone, or quarry waste, or other suitable materials of consider- 
able size, embedded in the soft concrete as the work proceeds. 
Packing may be any size so long as it does not reach the 
vertical faces of foundations or monolithic walls by at least 
two inches, and the particles are kept apart at least two 
inches, and are well rubbed in the soft mass, not merely laid 
on the concrete. Obviously the material must be clean. 
Some practitioners claim that packing adds to the strength 
of concrete, and if carefully dealt with it certainly does not 
diminish it so far as my experience goes, and lessens the cost. 

The disadvantage of building monolithic concrete walls is 
the cost of the forms or shuttering necessary for forming the 
troughs in which the concrete is to be deposited. Іп some 
Cases it is common knowledge that it has cost as much as the 
concrete. Ти addition, unless it forms a backing to stone ог 
brickwork, it has to be cemented or rough-cast externally, so 
that the cost is often more than brickwork. For buildings of 
some magnitude, of a plain character, free from irregularities 
of plan and of a simple design, such as warehouses, farm 
buildings and factories, it can be used in most cases to 
advantage, sd far as regards cost, while it possesses much 
greater strength and durabilitv and freedom from the neces- 
sity of repairs, more so than ordinary brick walls. It is too 
early to affirm how long monolithic Portland cement concrete 
buildings are going to last, but there is not much doubt on 
that point. The oldest in this country probably does not 
exceed 45 to so years. With regard to monolithic concrete 
walls being weather-proof, I have never known an instance 
of their being otherwise, if they were cemented or rough- 
cast externally. We are told at times that plastered concrete 
walls are subject to condensation, but they are not more so 
than walls of stone or brick, or as much, with the further 
advantage that after a period of six months or thereabouts 
condensation very rarely occurs in an ordinary house, owing 
to the walls being of a more equable temperature. ‘The con- 
crete walls of a public building, when the latter is crowded, 
may give evidence of condensation, but that does not come 
within my experience. As a hygienic material concrete 15 
superior to any other. If we go into the rooms of a brick 
house after they have been shut up for some time, there is 
often a musty, fungusy smell prevailing. J never found this 
in a concrete house or cottage after being closed for a time. 
The rooms in a well-built concrete house are cooler in summer 
and warmer in winter than those of a brick house, as con- 
crete walls are more equable in temperature, owing to being 
non-absorbent and not so readily chilled as brickwork. 

With regard to the future of concrete for buildings and 
allied purposes in large towns, its present use seems to indi- 
cate that it will be confined principally to floors and roofs, and 
in connection with skeleton steel frame construction and cer- 
tain purposes for which cement and granite chips can ђе 
employed, such as pavings, steps, stairs, sills, lintels, еіс. 
Monolithic reinforced walls will possibly not find much 
favour; there is the difficulty of external surface treatment, 
the cost of temporary forms and minor difficulties which 
would not occur in most districts. In the country there 
should be more scope for the use of concrete. Eventually 
concrete building may be and should be a distinct occupation. 
The walls of factories, workshops, warehouses, and a similar 
class of buildings where no great architectural efforts are 
needed, and which are simple in plan and arrangement, can 
be built at a less cost than with brick or stone, and for farm 
buildings it is still better adapted, as it is applicable not 
only to walls, but to pavings for live-stock places, and for 
floors, and almost the entire fitments. Mangers, feeding- 
troughs, water-troughs, tanks for storing rain-water, stable 
stall divisions, channel gutters, and manure pits are all better 
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executed with concrete than with any other material, and at 
a less cost. 

Buildings of this class are practically free from the farmer's 
enemies, rats and mice, or can be made so with a little care. 
Rats, the most cunning of rodents, very much dislike con- 
crete buildings. ‘They can bore their way through a brick 
wall, but they never attempt to practise on a well-constructed 
concrete. wall, and are averse to occupying buildings that 
afford no better retreat than open doors and harbours of 
refuge which are not out of reach of man and dog. 

On hygienic grounds it is superior to most other materials 
for farm buildings. Healthy surroundings are almost as much 
a necessity for cattle as for human beings. For cottages and 
buildings for small holdings it is also well adapted. 
Where low-lying grass lands and meadows are intersected bv 
running streams there is a necessity for foot bridges, cattle 
bridges, sluices, hatchways, sheepwavs, etc., and for which 
there is nothing can compare with concrete for economy of 
cost and durability. 

Discussion followed the reading of the Paper, in which Mr. 
E. Fiander Etchells, Mr. S. Bylander, Mr. R. W. Vawdrey, 
Mr. E. Wait, Mr. Henry Puplett, Mr. L. Serraillier, and. Sir 
Henry Tanner took part. 


TOWN PLANNING. 


M К. ROBERT GREEN, M.I.C.E., on the 13th inst., 
delivered his presidential address to the Birmingham 
and Midland Centre of the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers. His subject was “Тһе Housing. Town Planning, 
ete., Act, 1909.” The future alone could prove, he said, 
whether the portion of the Act relating to town planning was 
as unworkable as some of the critics said it was. Suffice it 
to say that the initial stages of several schemes were already 
being proceeded with by local authorities, and that the sub- 
ject of town planning was undoubtedly a very popular one 
amongst all enterprising councils. The need for town plan- 
ning was very pronounced in a city like Birmingham, owing 
to the central parts being so much congested and extension 
so restricted by the unscientific development of the suburbs in 
the рам. If these suburbs were to continue to be built upon 
without regard to the future, there would be a repetition of 
the overcrowding evils on the very borders of the city. Were 
the Act taken advantage of not only with respect to town 
planning but also to the housing portion, the result would be 
that not only property owners and tenants would directly 
benefit by the improvements effected, but the ratepavers also. 
As to the area to be included in a town-planning scheme, it 
seemed to him that in a manufacturing town like Birmingham 
one should look at least 50 years ahead, whilst probably 30 
vears would be sufficient for such towns as Cheltenham, 
Bournemouth, and other residential centres. It was essential 
to prepare a complete scheme and to adhere to it as far as 
possible, so that it should not be spoilt by compromises. 
The effect of town planning would not be only to increase 
the value of the land of the property owners. One great 
advantage of a town-planning scheme to a local authority was 
the knowledge obtained beforehand of the exact lines upon 
which development would take place in their district, especi- 
ally with regard to the class of buildings to be erected, the 
positions and. widths of the roads and streets ; and it would 
immensely help the authority with regard to their schemes of 
drainage, sewerage, and the arrangements for water, gas, and 
electricity supply. These schemes would be carried out more 
economically than in the past. The local authority's power 
to prescribe the space before buildings, their height and 
character, and the restriction per acre, would not injure the 
enterprising builder, and he would doubtless be able to 
obtain the land upon which to erect his buildings at less cost 
per acre than hitherto, owing to his opportunity of co-operat- 
ing with the local authority in respect to a scheme under the 
Act. The effect of the stipulations as to the allocation of 
land for factory sites, and the setting back of the building 
line to residential roads would increase the value of the pro- 
репу as a whole. It must not, however, be overlooked, 
when insisting upon a smaller number of houses per acre, 
that from the tenants’ point of view there was a larger area 
of garden back and front to keep in order; and from the 
ratepayers’ point of view there was an extra length of sewers, 
5. and mains to construct and maintain.—“ Birmingham 
ost. 


BUILDING NEWS. 


A NEW operating theatre has been opened at Colwyn Bay 
Cottage Hospital by Lady Dundonald. It is erected in memory 
of the late Mr. James Wood, one of the founders of the hos- 
pital, and one of the first secretaries of the Building Com- 
mittee. "Тһе total cost has been £850. The room has been 
built under the supervision of Messrs. Porter and Elcock, 
of oe Bay, who gave their services as architects gratui- 
touslv. 


THE new cinema theatre in Queen Ctreet, Cardiff, opposite 
Park Place, was formally opened on the 16th inst. Mr. 
Valentin, of London, is the architect. The contractors are 
Messrs. W. T. Morgan and Co., Cardiff. The main en- 
trance is from Queen Street, through a crush-room; and 
there are several exits—two into Charles Street—thus en- 
abling the house to be rapidly and easily cleared. The 
holding capacity is about 1,500, and the floor is constructed 
with a rake of 12ft. from the front to the back, so that 
all have a full view of the screen. The large patent ven- 
tilators keep the building delightfully cool and comfortable. 
The theatre is supplied with apparatus for the production 
of its own films for local events. 


Dr. W. Stroup, of Glasgow, who was for many years Pro- 
fessor of Physics to the University of Leeds, has 
generously given a new building for the use of a working 
men s club. The foundation-stone of the new building was 
laid on Saturday afternoon. Mrs. Cohen laid the stone, 
after which Mr. Joseph J. Wood, the architect, in propos- 
ing a vote of thanks to her, took the opportunity of describ- 
ing the scheme. 
centre a large assembly hall, where concerts and meetings 
could be hell. There would be a gymnasium, a billiard- 
room, a reading-room, a bath-room, etc. Тһе building 
would be ot brick, one storey high, with a tiled roof, and 
stone work in front. Messrs. John Wood and Son are the 
builders, and the cost, independent of the furnishing, will 
be about £1,000. | 
New buildings for an elementary school of the “mixed” kind 
were-opened on Saturday at Knottingley by Alderman H. 
Dunn, chairman of the West Riding Education Committee. 
The new school, of which Messrs. Tennant and Collins, of 
Pontefract, are the architects, take the place of an old 
Wesleyan school, which has been condemned. ‘The school 
has a fine central hall with nine class-rooms and а 
kitchen attached. Тһе whole of the furniture is in oak, and 
the top classes have locker desks, Accommodation is 
provided for 540 children, and provision is made for the 
holding of cookery classes for the district. An interesting 
feature of the central ћаћ is a number of cases containing 
materials tor lessons in various important manufactures. 
some of the local industries being shown in this wav. The 
cost of the school was about Z ir per place. 


THE scheme for providing North Staffordshire with a technical 
college, with special regard to the mining and pottery 
interests, promises at last to come to fruition, as a result of 
the federation of the Potteries, says the “Manchester 
Guardian." ‘The Stoke-on-Trent Education Committee, on 
the 16th inst., resolved to accept the offer of Messrs. 
Boulton, of Oakamoor, to give a valuable site near Stoke 
station for the purpose, and as the offer is made conditionally 
on the work being put in hand within two years, there 15 every 
prospect of the scheme being carried out. The site is valued 
at about 48,000, and was first offered to the county council 
some years ago by the late Mr. A. S. Boulton. Mr. T. W. 
Bratton, chairman of the Higher Education Committee, said 
the approximate cost of a building suitable for housing the 
pottery and mining classes would be £ 20,000. Exclusive 
of equipment the cost would be £16,000 or £17,000. 

We have already referred to the new Y.M.C.A. building in 
Tottenham Court Road. It is now getting fast on towards 
completion, and the “Times” says it may be opened next 
September. ‘The “island site,” upon which the new head. 
quarters will stand, has an area of 28,219 square feet, with 
frontages to Tottenham Court Road, Great Russell Street, 
Bedford Avenue, and Caroline Street, and is held on a lease 
of 99 years. For easy access it would be difficult to find 
a more suitable position. Within eight minutes’ walk there 
are five “tube” stations, while a recent census showed that on 
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the East to West route 366 and on the North and South 
route 284 omnibuses pass the site every working hour of the 
day. Тһе building, which has been designed by Mr, Row. 
land Plumbe, will be faced with Portland stane, with a low 
base of grey granite, and the tower, which is a prominent 
feature of the architectural design, will rise to a height 
of 14oft. The principal entrance is in Great Russell Street. 
and the most noticeable feature of the ground floor is the 
entrance hall, with its circular staircase rising through two 
storeys and surmounted by a saucer dome. On the ground 
floor also are the large hall, with seating accommodation for 
800 persons, and the small hall, with 300 seats, both having 
their own separate entrances and exits in Caroline Street. 
These halls will provide largely for the religious work of 
the association, but they will also be available for public 
meetings. А public restraurant, with a separate entrance 
in Bedford Avenue, and members’ dining-rooms will also 
be provided on the ground floor, while on the first floor will 
be found the reception lounge, one of the largest readiny- 
rooms in London, and social and games rooms. It is also 
intended that rooms shall be set apart for work among young 
men of different nationalities. The second floor is designed 
for the educational department of the association, the accom- 
modation including lecture-rooms, a reference library, class- 
rooms of varving capacitv, and a chemical laboratory; and 
it is hoped that bv this means the committee will be able 
to establish a complete svstem of specialised instruction for 
young professional and commercial men. The upper floors 
of the new building will be set apart as a hostel for voung 
men, in which 200 bed-rooms will be provided. A swimming 
bath, a gymnasium, a bowling allev, and a rifle range will 
be provided in the basement, where there will also be accom- 
modation for a junior section. 
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TRADE NOTES 


THE New Schools, Southmoor, near Newcastle, are being 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent exhaust roof venti- 


lators, supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, 
Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


WE have received from (Messrs. Cooper and Budd, Itd., the 
Peckham Press, MoDermott Road, Peckham, S.E., copies 
of their commercial and art calendars for 1911. The com- 
mercial calendar not only has each month in large wording 
and figures to be read at a glance, but also the full calendar 
for the vear on the same sheet. Both are good specimens 
and well turned out: In fact, Messrs. Cooper and Budi. 
Ltd., have a reputation for high-class art printing that can- 
not be beaten, and recently received a special testimomal 
from the late Dr. Emil Reich, whose comparatively earl 
death occurred just recently. 


MESSRS. WM. POTTS AND Sons, Ltp., clock manufacturers. 
Leeds and Newcastle, have just erected a new illuminated 
clock, with two large external dials, for Mr. Allan, forward- 
ing agent, Chapel Lane, Bingley. Messrs. Potts also made 
the Bingley ‘Parish Church. clock and chimes over до years 
ago and nearlv 50; the Milner Field, Binglev, clock chimes 
and bells, with solid bronze dial, for the late Mr. Titus 
Salt, jun., J.P., about 40 vears ago; the Wesleyan Morning: 
ton Church clock, Bingley, with four large illuminated dials 
and а one-ton bell, for Mr. Sharpe—there аге also chimes 
ready for bells when supplied, above erected over 20 years 
ago; the Midland ‘Railwav Co.’s large station clock, with 
drum and two large dials, when new station was erected: 
clock for a mill at Binglev, with two dials ; and reconstructed 
and supplied the National Schools, Bingley, large clock for 
the trustees. They are now cleaning and adjusting a large 
clock, striking hours, and with four illuminated dials, for 
Messrs. Ballantvne and Sons, Tweedvale Mills. Walkenburn. 
Scotland, and a turret clock at Wakefield for H.M. Govern: 
ment. 
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Tr is hoped that the public will not confuse the Car and 
General Insurance Corporation, T.td., of 1, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C., with the Law Car and General Insur: 
ance Corporation, which is now in liquidation. l'he Car 
and General Insurance Corporation was established in 1993: 
and has no connection whatever with the Law Саг au 
General Insurance. Corporation, established 1906. 
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LONDON OLD AND NEW. 


(See Illustrations.) 

(COMPARISON between the new and the old is con- 

tinually being made, and in the case of a notable city 
like London there is at least something more to be said 
in favour of the new dispensation than in the case of a small 
town. Many of our smaller towns which were full of artistic 
charm and interest have been largely denuded of that to make 
way for modern developments in a haphazard and ill- 
considered way, so that whilst the old attraction is disappear- 
ing there is little found to compensate for it. But in a great 
city like London the dis- o 
appearance of slums and | 
growth of fine thorough- 
fares, and public places, 
and new embankments, 
and tree avenues do form 
some compensation for 
the loss of much old. 
time charm. We should 
like to think that the 
general scheme of future 
developments in London 
was as likely to be as- 
sured of good results 
as the individual build- 
ings which are spring- 
ip up іп such great 
numbers all round us. 
Those who deprecate 
the formulation of town- 
planning schemes which 
wil insist on a certam 
character of uniformity 
in style and arrange- 
ment of buildings sec 
with pleasure, wc sup: 
pose, this haphazard 
growth of buildings dis- 
playing individuality and 


variety in their archi- 

tectural treatment. But Somerset House. 

we doubt not there 18 

to be found some wise compromise possible which 
should compel some homogeneity and uniformity in 


certain important quarters, whilst leaving plenty of freedom 
for individual expression. It is foolish to pretend that the 
Rue de Rivoli is the kind of thing with which we are in 
sympathv in this countrv, and vet we must admit that in 
recent times one of our few examples of a pleasant and 
dignified thoroughfare has been found in Regent Street. It 
is with a sense of real loss that we note certain tall structures 
going up in sporadic fashion in this once fine street. The 
scale is disappearing, and it will probably become as bad as 
Northumberland Avenue or Charing Cross Road. It was 
only fronted with stucco design, but it was not without 
dignity, and certainly was a pleasant example of scale as 
between the. roadway and the buildings. 

Let our readers note in our reproduction of two beautiful 
old prints (which we owe to the courtesy of Mr. Batsford) 
how a picturesque homogeneity was preserved in the old 
Cheapside and Mansion House Place. “Неге is variety com- 
bined with uniformity, and there is a feeling of a traditional 
method about it all which has an agreeable result on one’s 
thought. Tt is as though there was a known and credited 
stvle of building which was adopted as a matter of course 
and from a real belief in its quality. Note how the public 
structures tell out from the more simply-designed buildings 
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so that their distinctiveness is well defined. That is a charm- 
ing picture of the Mansion House Place in which the distinc- 
tion is clearly borne by the Lord Mayor’s house, whereas 
there are half-a-dozen buildings now competing with it and 
each other for prominence and display. | 

Then in the view of Cheapside how wonderfully effective 
is the Bow Church tower gracefully soaring above the long 
line of uniformly-treated buildings, and how picturesque is 
the variety of tradesmen’s signs and shop fronts with their 
projecting balconies! One is very much inclined to wonder 
if these shops were really any worse for the display of goods 
or the simple houses above them any less pleasant or useful 
than the tawdry and vulgar muddle which characterises our 
modern street. m 

We cannot admit that the present phase of architectural art 
is altogether hopeful, but it is certainly not without hope. 
Even when we have a distinctly French treatment like No. 
180, Bond Street, we are sure that its charm is largely due 
to some quality of a distinctly British type which has been 
allied to the grace of its French inspiration. Such build- 
ings are a great asset to a city, and we are not sure that 
the best buildings of the vear should not earn from the 
municipal authorities some form of special thanks which 
might be conveyed to the owner or architect in some pleasing 
and specific manner. No. бо, St. James's Street, is another 
interesting example of the wav in which the problem of the 
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From “Essentials in Architecture," by J. J. Belcher, R.A. 


narrow frontage is being treated by many architects to-day. 
In its particular site on the sloping ground of St. Јатев 5 
Street it is certainly very effective. 

Another conspicuously able modern street frontage which 
we have selected for our brief notice of present-day architec- 
ture in J.ondon 15 the fine building of the General Accident 
Corporation in Aldwych. Here we have evidence of an archi- 
tect's determined effort to give expression to his own thoughts, 
whilst bearing in mind not only modern requirements, but 
the great records of the past, which is so much an inheritance 
for us moderns. ‘Here we find an architect able to be original 
and yet to give us a good, bold cornice and ample solidity 
of wall masses, both of which things he has known to exist 
in the palaces of Rome. Here is a touch of the dignity 
about the entrance loggia which we associate with Doric 
columns and Classic porticoes. But also there is, just near 
the skvline, a fine depth of shadow and picturesque detail 
which seems to reflect the tradition of our great Gothic art, 
whilst all is steadied bv the breadth of fine wall space below 
and the plain roof pavilion and massive chimneys which 
crown the whole mass above. There is plenty of force in 
such a design, but it is allied with many refinements and 
even subtleties of detail. 

The City can now show тапу admirable examples of work 
which combines both practical necessities with a certain 


sobriety and dignity of architectural treatment marking 
a long advance on the efforts of fifty years ago, and a good 
instance of this is the Union Bank of Scotland building in 
Bishopsgate. 

We should think no one will deny the impressiveness of 
effect which the Mall Entrance buildings convey as we look 
down the long vista of the Mall towards the City. ‘There is 
great dignity in the simple and reticent outline and strongly- 
marked horizontalism of this large mass of building. The 
sketch of the front to Trafalgar Square shows what a fine 
opportunity awaits the decision of the various authorities. 

In the roadway of Club Buildings we must feel that the new 
Automobile Club is designed with regard to the harmonious 
effect with its surroundings, and we are glad that the result 
is so markedly horizontal in proportion. Our illustration is 
taken from such a point that this feeling is, perhaps, rather 
more emphasised than in the building itself, but we imagine 
this simply-treated front, which is refined and carefully pro- 
portioned, will largely accord with the popular feeling as to 
. what was appropriate and pleasing for such a thoroughfare 
as Pall Mall. 

A short time since the competition for the new Examina- 
tion Hall for the Roval College of Physicians and Surgeons 
was settled, and the accepted design, as modified, and now 
being carried out, we publish to-day. In this design the 


architect has followed the traditional treatment of English 
Renaissance, which shows with what simplicitv and breadth 
so manv of our town buildings were treated in the 18th cen- 
turv; it is obviously a traditional (Queen Square building. 
The architect will note that bv a reserved and careful accen- 
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tuation of parts a pleasing note of distinction has been con- 
veyed to a very familiar type of design. The stone balus- 
trade which fronts the street (omitted in our elevation) com- 
pletes the architectural framework. It is in the sympathetic 
and gradual evolution of traditional types like this that we 
find the best hopes for modern design. 

An essentially modern and up-to-date building 1s illustrated 
in our view of the Embankment front to the Savoy Hotel. 
Not only is the design an outcome of modern requirements, 
but the materials of walls and roofs indicate some results of 
modern enterprise in the manufacture of building materials. 
The well-accentuated vertical bays denote the plan arrange- 
ment of small recessed rooms between the larger ones, and 
the whole front is crowned by an unbroken cornice line 
which contributes much to the substantial dignity of the 
design. The Savoy Hotel illustrates the belief ‘of the pro- 
prietors in the value of experienced architectural advice, 
and further artistic developments are still in progress. 

We might have published scores of buildings, and good ones 
too, which would, perhaps, have done little more towards 
illustrating the best of the present architectural developments 
in London. There are all sorts of clever buildings going 
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The Gates, Devonshire House, Piccadilly. From “Essentials in Architecture,” by J. J.Belcher, R.A 
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up (most of the best far too clever), and we may find some 
which manage to exist without cornices, and too many with. 
out any point of distinction whatever. The time will come 

we hope, when the students of to-day will be able to exemplify 
the lessons they are learning of the proper sequences in 
architectural design. They will have learnt that fine mass 
and outline come first, that some distinction of emphasis is of 
importance, and that there are all sorts of delightful qualities 
of refinement and proportion, of contrast, of tone, of light and 
shade, of colour, and quality of materials which make the 
pursuit of architectural design such a never-ending source of 
interest and delight. We hope and believe that architects 
are taking more interest in their work to-day than they have 
ever done before, and we firmly believe this is the all- 
important precedent which will lead the general public to 
take an interest in it also. 


———k —— 


FOREIGN STUDY AND TRAVEL. 


То the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


D EAR SIR,—In your leader of this week, the kernel of 
the whole controversy concerning foreign travel 15 
revealed in the sentence, “it was certainly amusing 
to be gravely informed that the insular defects of the English 
should ђе still further emphasised.” “Insular defects” 


` — what are they? Did English men make England an island? 


If not, the ~ defect" is Divine. То my mind the expression 
is blasphemous. Are we not rather careless in our distinc. 
tions between what is human, 
ı and therefore imperfect, ani 
that which is purely natural? 
If we recognise the peculiar 
nature of our country as by 
Providence decreed, surely we 
shall welcome it as a condition 
to be reverenced, not de- 
spised—certainly not to be 
corrected by arrogant man. 
Had we felt more reverence 
for climatic, geographical, anıl 
geological conditions, we 
should never have dreamed 
of stealing from foreigners 
the architecture peculiarly 
ДА | H 04 fitted to their own climate. 
| » МА eee ° It was in the Tudor period 
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FESS тоге reverent. ` | 
в Further on in your article 

| | you say, “Can we not point to 
"s those whose study of Spanish 
art, of the delightful Francois 
| Premier French, of the 
Dutch, of the Japanese, of the 
Italian, and the Greek, has 
stamped their work with ın- 


dividuality and character ?" | 

Surely individuality and character аге not exemplified by 
qualities we borrow? I should have thought that what we 
borrowed was just that part of our work which was least our 
own, and least of all to be termed individual and charac- 
teristic. I feel sure that the writer of your article 15 no 
less desirous than I am of seeing men harmonise their work 
more and more with natural law, and for that reason we all 
need helping to distinguish between what 1s natural, beautiful, 
and true, and that which is inhuman, unnatural, and false. 

If instead of abusing our climate we tried to adapt our 
building to it, we should be better able to bear it, and in 
the end might enjoy it. Dressing ourselves up in togas will 
not do instead. If, after visiting Paris, I returned with a 
decided French accent, you would smile, and say I was rather 
ill-bred—if not, you ought to think it. Why, then, are you 
more charitable to the thief who brings back a pyramid or a 


portico from Egypt or Italy ?—Yours truly, 
| С. Е. A. VoYSEY. 


Mr. Vovsey’s letter is as amusing as the discussion to which 
we referred in our article. We entirely sympathise with his 
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view as to the desirability of preserving 
our individuality and the good qualities ot 
our nation. But we must point out that 
he has taken a good deal for granted. He 
says, "instead of abusing our climate. 
Now, did we so far waste our time as to 
do this? Did we ever express a wish to 
dally with togas? Never! Then he says, 
«insular defects—what are they?" This 
is delightful. The English have no 
defects! This is what foreigners so much 
conplain of !—when they meet us abroad. 
Mr. Voysey assumes we are complaining 
because England is an island, and assumes 
we consider that a defect. We rather like 
that England should be an island, and hope 
it may remain so. We did not complain of 
our island, our climate, or our individuality ; 
but if we did we should not consider it 
blasphemous. ^ Blasphemous" is an ugly 
word, and we are sure Mr. Voysey did 
not mean it unkindly. But we shall take 
leave to grumble at anything we please, 
even the terrible things brought about by 
the convulsions of Nature. | 

Mr. Voysey’s letter just discloses one of 
the inherent weaknesses in so much discus- 
sion about art. We like to see an English- 
man upholding the art of his own country, 
but we should not like to pretend that 
English Gothic was the most beautiful art 
in the world ; it had some qualities which we 
perhaps look for in vain elsewhere, but its defects are not 
altogether due to climate. Is architectural art limited to one 
phase of it, or two phases, or to three? Did our indi- 
viduality cease after our importations from Italy? Has the 
British nation any special capacity which exempts it from 
borrowing? Has Mr. Voysey borrowed nothing? That 15 
to say, has he learnt nothing from, Greek, or Roman, or 
Indian art? Can he truthfully claim that anything of value 
in his own doings is entirely limited in its origin to Spital- 
fields, or Crowborough, or Yorkshire, or England, or even 
to Europe? Here is disclosed one of the real insularities 
which we deplore. Art is a universal influence, and some 
good is to be derived from every phase of it. 
and character are exemplified by qualities we borrow 
` qualities we borrow from our fathers and mothers, and 
friends, and enemies, and books, and travels. We may 
learn, if we will, even from the horrors of modern architec- 
ture. “How not to do it" is written large оп. cement-fronted 
shops and gorgeous palaces and big churches. The 
Catholic-minded artist is learning everywhere, and all the 
time, from everything he sees. And to our thinking, our 
architects will assuredly exhibit the insular defects we com- 
plain of if they choose to leave out of their lesson-book 
the things to be learnt from the grace of France, the 
picturesque force of Russia, the infinities of India, and the 
classic refinements of Greece and Rome. Mr. Voysey has 
by his letter exactly illustrated and given point to our argu- 
ment. 


——— Kk — “з 
NOTES. 


HE defacement of the sky lines of buildings in London 
should be a subject of much importance to architects, 

but when the serious disturbance to Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
fine frontages in Regent Street by the erections on the sky- 
line was noticed, and the matter brought before the Insti- 
tute, there was, we believe, no resultant action from the 
authorities. It appears to us that in the building regula- 
tions of any city, a provision should be enforced for the 
proper preservation of the sky-line of buildings, such as 
was designed by the architect. We called special attention 
to the matter when the ugly excrescences over the Piccadilly 
Hotel showed themselves as permanent eyesores. Now there 
is another evesore of the sort over the Automobile Club, to 
which Mr. F. W. Speaight very pertinently draws attention. 
He asks who is responsible for this glaring breach of the 
conditions? We fear there were no conditions, and that 
no one will claim апу responsibility. There ought to be con- 
ditions, but if ever a case for such was made out, it was in 
the far more serious disturbance to the architectural effect 
in Regent Street. We cannot help feeling that architects 
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and the Institute are negligent of needful effort on this sub- 
ject. 


Tue Saxon, the Dane, the Norman, and the Roman joined 
with the Angles in starting off the British nation, and pre- 
sently, after certain assimilations and borrowings, there was 
evolved an English Gothic. Then there appeared borrow- 
ings from the wonderful Italian Renaissance, and we obtained 
our quaint, picturesque, and even beautiful, houses, which 
are the admiration of the world. Presently we borrowed 
classic forms a little more closely, and we evolved our dis- 
tinctive English Renaissance, associated with the memor- 
able names of Wren, Inigo Jones, Vanbrugh, Chambers, and 
others. Опе of our finest public buildings is Somerset 
House. and amongst our most interesting smaller buildings 
are the refined little shop frontages of the Adams’ period. 
Mr. Belcher, in his “Essentials of Architecture,” illustrates 
many interesting records of our national architecture, and 
some of these we give to-day, by the courtesy of the pub- 
lisher. Looking backwards and forwards, and thinking of 
our present-day efforts and ambitions, we are driven to the 
conclusion that only by a wide and generous catholicity of 
outlook can we maintain the traditions. of our curiously-com- 
pounded British character. 


Mr. James RITCHIE, M.A., B.Sc., of the Royal Scottish . 
Museum, delivered a lecture at a meeting of the Edinburgh 
Association of Science and Arts, on “The Great Divide: an 
account of a tramp along the Roman Wall.” The lecturer 
said it had been a proud boast of the Romans that they 
needed no fortifications to protect their cities, for the duty 
cf the citizens lay “in defending their walls by their men, 
not their men by their walls.” Yet that nation had found it 
necessary to erect, with tremendous labour, a massive wall 
which stretched for more than 73 miles from the Tyne to the 
Solway, and divided Britain into isolated northern and 
southern portions. In explaining the causes which had forced 
the Romans to forsake their usual principles of warfare in 
erecting a great permanent defence, the lecturer gave a 
short account of the gradual conquest of South Britain, and 
of the repeated but unsuccessful endeavours which successive 
generals had made to bring the men of Caledonia under the 
Roman rule. Several of. the Emperors of Rome themselves 
had undertaken to lead the armies in Britain, and by one, 
Hadrian, the stone wall with its accessory defences was sup- 
posed bv most authorities to have been built. In commemo- 
ration of the British conquest of that Emperor coins had 
been struck bearing for the first time the seated figure of 
Britannia with shield and spear, which scarcelv modified 
appeared on our present-day copper coinage. The wall 
marked the boundary of the more permanent conquest of 


Rome. Behind it sheltered not only a reserve of Roman 
soldiers but the Romanised Britons, who, under its protection, 
were encouraged to follow the pursuits of peace, and to 
assimilate the customs and the civilisation of Rome. Beyond 
it lay the uncultured, unconquerable tribes of Caledonia, 
whose warlike spirit had rendered its erection necessary. 
Descriptions, illustrated by lantern slides from photographs, 
Were given of the appearance of the face of the wall and of 
its foundations, as well as of the supporting defences by 
which it was accompanied for almost its whole length. The 
garrison, of about 15,000 men drawn mostly from the outlying 


Plans of Sixth Floor, Savoy Hotel (From “ Concrete," by kind permission). 
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parts of the Roman Empire, was stationed in close-set signa. 
towers, in mile-castles, and in great permanent camps, at the 
gates of which deep grooves in the lintols witnessed to the 
passing of many chariot wheels. The comfort of the soldiers 
in the camps was provided for not only by a system of heat- 
ing, warm air being conducted beneath the floors and within 
the walls of the villas and houses, but in one camp traces of 
a charcoal filter had been discovered where the water supply 
entered the central cistern. Recent excavations at Corbridge 
showed that spring water had been conveyed for almost half 
a mile in an underground channel to an elaborate fountain 
with a large supply tank of freestone slabs, the edges of 
which were worn into grooves by the friction of the vessels of 
the water carriers. Here, too, great granaries of exquisite 
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workmanship had been unearthed. The amusement of the 
soldiers was provided for by sports held in hollowed amphi. 


theatres, while long lines of terraces probably indicated the 


site of gardens. 


WESTMINSTER City Council, at their meeting on Thursday 
last, considered a report from the Improvements Committee 
relating to the Mall extension, recommending that the coun. 
cil contribute a sum not exceeding 7;50,000 towards the cost 
of completing the extension of the Mall improvement into 
Charing Cross. Alderman Emden objected to the local 
authorities being called upon to pay any portion of the cost. 
It was unreasonable for a Government which passed the Town 
Planning Act to call upon the local authorities to complete the 
Mall improvement. Councillor H. J. Greenwood thought 
while the action of the Government did not reflect credit on 
them, at the same time every effort should be made to get the 
work completed at the earliest possible date. He was not 
sanguine, however, that anything would come of the suggested 
conference. Lord Chevlesmore pointed out that it was quite 
understood that the London County Council would pay 
£50,000. The report of the committee was adopted. 


A DAINTY little volume, easily carried in one's pocket, 5 
* Some Old London Memorials," by W. J. Roberts (T. Werner 
Laurie). This is a chatty and pleasant record of one phase 
of London's past which we all like to read about, telling us 
of things which we are not so well able to unearth for our- 
selves from voluminous records. It is well to be reminded 
of the quality of such work as the old sculpture panel which 
has been built into the walls of St. Sepulchre's Church. 
How direct and vivid is the appeal of this quaint panel com- 
pared with the lifeless nonentities which aim to adorn so 
many modern buildings! We are reminded of the qualities 
of our English Renaissance, too, in the illustration of the 
“Inigo Jones” doorway of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate. The 
author tells us how curiously the beginning of things become 
changed. ‘He says of the badge of the inn, on either side 


of the gateway to Lower Temple Lane: “The winged horse 


Pegasus really has no reference whatever to the Knights 
Templar. Originally the badge was a horse with two men 
astride it, representing the poverty of the Templars, the idea 
being that they could not afford a horse apiece. In time 
these figures of men wore away, and when the attempt was 
made to restore them they were mistaken for wings, and as 
wings they were restored as we now behold them.” 


THE Council of the Institute, as an expression of personal 
regard for their former colleague, Mr. John Slater, and of 
appreciation of his many years’ service as a member of their 
body, have presented him with a pair of silver loving-cups. 
Mr. Slater has been a Fellow of the Institute for nearly 30 
vears, and was for 25 years a member of the Council. He 
retired from the latter position at the end of last session. 
Mr. Slater’s services to the Institute have undoubtedly been 
of great value, and it was most appropriate that the Council 
should mark their appreciation in this way. Unremitting 
voluntary labour of this kind is one of the pleasantest accom 
plishments of professional ability. 


THE annual general meeting of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland was held at the rooms, 31, South 
Frederick Street, Dublin, on Thursday week. The president. 
Mr. F. Batchelor, F.R.I.B.A., was in the chair.. There 
were also present: Messrs. Joseph Holloway, G. C. Aslin, 
R. O’Brien Smyth, P. J. Lynch, Frederick Hayes, ©. J. 


.MacCarthy, R. С. Orpen, Jas. Н. Webb, Robert Stirling, 


H. -Allburv, F. G. Hicks, Chas. H. Ashworth, Edwin 
Bradbury, A. E. Murray, Geo. Beckett, G. L. O'Connor. 
G. P. Sheridan, Frank E. Sparrow, Chas. H. Mitchell and 
C. A. Owen (hon. secretary). Тһе minutes of the annual 
meeting of November 16, 1909, having been read, the hon. 
secretary read the Report of Council for the year 1019. 
which was adopted on the motion of Mr. G. С. Ashlin. 
seconded by Mr. R. J. Lynch. The hon. treasurer, Mr. Е. 
Hayes, submitted his financial report and statement © 
accounts, showing that the financial condition of the institute 
was Satisfactory, and, on the proposition of Mr. Robert 
Stirling, seconded by Mr. J. C. MacCarthy, the report and 
statement were adopted. The president read the report of 
the scrutineers of tha ballot for council, Mr. Е. Hayes an 
Mr. J. Holloway, and declared the following gentlemen ашу 
elected as members of the council for the year 1911: Messrs. 
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G. Р. Sheridan, Frank Е. Sparrow, Chas. Н. Mitchell and 
O'Callaghan, F. G. Hicks, С. J. MacCarthy, Н. Allbury, 
W. Kaye-Parry, and Arthur НШ. Mr. Е. Sparrow and 
Mr. C. H. Mitchell were elected auditors for the ensuing 
year, and the proceedings then terminated. 


“THE time is not far distant when Letchworth will be strong 
enough to walk alone, and complete the work of its own 
development, thus liberating the First Garden City, Limited, 
and its capital for the foundation of other garden cities,” said 
Mr. Aneurin Williams, the chairman of directors, at last 
week’s meeting. 


THE contrast between utility and beauty was emphasised by 
Mr. Dixon in his presidential address to the Birmingham 
Architectural Association. Speaking of details of archi- 
tectural practice and the treatment of materials, he dealt first 
with brickwork, observing that, from the point of view of 
strength, no bricks in the world were better than “Black 
Country” bricks, as they called those made on the Stafford- 
shire side. It was generally thought best to put “Black 
Country” bricks on the outside of a wall, because they never 
decayed, and Birmingham bricks inside because they arrested 
the passage of damp. The normal shape of brick in the 
district was the worst that had ever been devised in any 
time or country. The size, gins. by 4$ins. by 3}ins., was по 
doubt the largest that could be conveniently handled with 
one hand, but it, was constructively a bad shape. А wall 
constructed of such bricks was liable to cracks at a high 
vertical angle. The angle of possible cracks would be more 
nearly horizontal if the bricks were either thinner or longer, 
and in either case the esthetic effect would be much better. 
Our short, thick bricks were the ugliest in the world, and 
that was the cause of no little depression of spirit when one 
came back from journeys, no matter to what part of the 
world. | 


THE lady architect again! “Т.Р.” says: Less militant than 
the cross-Channel *Suffragettes," the French femininists 
march steadily forward. Lady doctors, pharmacists, dentists, 
and barristers, cabwomen, airwomen, and female billstickers 
have all lost the charm of novelty. The female architects of 
America and Russia had hitherto no French sister, but Mlle. 
Trélat has established a new record by duty qualifying for 
the exercise of this profession. She is, it 1s true, the 
daughter and granddaughter of eminent Parisian professors of 
architecture. The learned Assyriologists of the Institute and 
College de France were somewhat surprised to notice a 
“golden-haired graduate” at their dry-as-dust lectures, but 
Mlle. Genevieve Aclocque, standing fifth on a pass-list of 
thirteen, has been officially received as “archiviste paléo- 


An Old Shop in the Haymarket. 
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graphe,” and will probably find a position in connection with 
some of the great public libraries. 


“BUILDING CONSTRUCTION,” published by Messrs. Long- 
man’s Green and Со., in two volumes, at 18s. nett, is one 
of the best works of its kind we. have seen yet. The book 
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is compiled by Messrs. Beresford Pite, F. T. Baggallay, 
H. D. Searles-Wood, and E. Sprague, and the object of 
these writers has been to give “architectural expression” to 
practical building construction, and in recommending this 
work to students, we attach much importance to this point. 
The following quotation from the chapter on “Brickwork” 
will give an idea of the method on which the book is 
written :—" It will help the student to think of the value of 
brickwork as an element in the texture of a building, if Ве. 
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From “Some Old London Memorials." T. Werner Laurie. . 

regards a freely-treated mechanical pattern as a means of 
expressing his interest and pleasure in the arrangement. of 

the bricks in the wall surface. The bonding and jointing о! 

a brick wall, as revealed on the surface, differs in csthetic 

value from a wall of masonry or concrete, in the greater 

quantity and effect of handiwork in its production. ‘The 

bricks are small and severally of little weight or beauty, the 

interest in the wall being in the thought and care displayed 

in their arrangement and setting. On comparing this with 

the effect of stone work, it becomes apparent that the greater 

size of each stone, or unit, and the natural beauty of its 

material in surface texture and colour, has lessened the im- 

portance of the mortar joint, and the sizes and courses of 
the stone have withdrawn attention from the mechanical 

arrangement of bonding. In the one case the material, and 

in the other the handicraft is the predominant quality. Тһе 
material in the masonry may have natural beauty, which 
should be properly displayed, the human factor in the art 
of masonry being concentrated chiefly upon the grace of its 
architectural forms.” This is the sort of writing which 
elevates a text-book bevond the usual meaning of the term, 
and imparts a vital interest to dry facts. This book con- 
tains a large number of diagrams, and is excellently pro- 
duced in every way. 


THE temerity of men in the employ of our large firms 15 
marvellous. We learn, as one of the explanations of the 
difficulties in which a large trading firm is involved, that the 
terrors of competition are increased by the fact that experi- 
enced salesmen now and then show an inclination to leave 
the service of big concerns and set up for themselves in 
opposition. This appears to us very natural, but how risky 
it is! and how appalling for the big companies who have 
been partly built up by the knowledge of the experienced 
salesmen ! 


A THREE MILLION POUND hotel with one thousand rooms is 
the latest wonder in American enterprise. When will legis- 
lation draw a line at these developments? This is a marvel- 
lous contrast to the homely comforts of the old-fashioned 
commercial houses, where a man was personally known and 
welcomed. We can imagine an hotel run on the old plan 
being eagerly patronised some day. One thing, at all 
events, might be done to improve the comfort and attractive- 
ness of these monster hotels, and that would be the division 
of some of the public rooms into sections, which would not 
only be more comfortable, but look much better than the 
Spacious apartments which have to be decorated on so big 
a scale. 


It is stated that the building known as the Goat’s Head, at 
Farnham, was erected in the r4th or 15th century, and that 


5. Sepulchre's Church, 
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evidence of this original portion has been disclosed under 
.two consecutive casings of recent buildings. With the 
amount of restoration recently carried out, the building stands 
as an excellent example of 15th-century work. 

Tue design of Professor W. R. Lethaby for a memorial 
tablet to King Edward in the church at Marienbad has been 
approved by the committee, says the “Times.” The tablet 
will be a monolith of giallo antico marble, six inches thick, 
on which will be carved a large circular wreath of roses, 
shamrocks, and thistles in high relief, surmounted by a crown 
under a segmental cornice, the lines of which are parallel to 
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the wreath. Within the wreath will be айы ап oval effigy 
in bronze of King Edward, and the rest of the field will be 
occupied by the inscription, which has been approved by 
the King. The work, with the exception of the. effigy, will 
be executed by Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, and is to be 
put in hand at once so that it may be unveiled during the next 
Marienbad season. The commission for the bronze effigy 
has been entrusted to Mr. Stirling Lee. 


AMONGST those killed in the accident to the Midland express 


on Saturday morning last was Christopher McJerrow, chief 
assistant, architect’s department, Westminster City Council. 
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The Savoy Hotel Embankmerft Front. T. Е. ( 
THE readers of Tug BRITISH ARCHITECT some thirty years 
ago will remember the series of Piranesi etchings we then 
published. Their force and effectiveness have found wide 
favour and have, no doubt, strikingly illustrated the grand 
manner of the Romans. It was well worth while to publish 
book like that before us, entitled “Piranesi,” by Arthur 
Samuel (Batsford, 12s. 6d.), with examples of his etching 
and such an interesting record of his life and work. In 
such a plate as the interior of a prison (No. 16), the breadth 
of effect obtained with such a mass of intricate detail is 
admirable, but in many of his plates the effect is spoilt 
by the hardness and insistence of details. Notwithstanding 
such faults, in Plate 25 there is still an impression conveyed 
of dignity and grandeur, and the same may be said of the 


Temple of Neptune (Plate 5). His imaginary scene in the 
Appian Way (Plate 24) is, of course, a nightmare, and in 


no sense dignified or beautiful. 


THE plates, however, which are given to a small scale, are 
not the chief attraction of Mr. Samuel's book. His pages 
are full of interest, both for their matter and their manner. 
One evidently must not dismiss Piranesi as a mere etcher of 
fine vigorous plates. Here is one point from the book:— 
“Much of the outlying ground now occupied by Chippendale 
and Adam is Piranesi’s property—how he acquired some of 
it, and how he was evicted without protest, well baffles the 
most subtle analyst.” “It becomes evident that Chippen- 
dale, too, has to thank Piranesi for a little of his fame, and 
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‘оПсий and Stanley Hamp, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
a day may come yet when we, perhaps, shall be expected to á 
speak of a piece of Piranesi where we. now speak Es 
of a piece of Chippendale furniture.” Piranesi was 
born in Venice іп 1720, and died in Rome | 
in 1778. “The time is now пре to rediscover the A 
neglected Piranesi, and give him credit for what he really E" 
deserves. iis dav, a century and a half after his best work 
appeared, it is possible to adjudge Piranesi worthy of more 
praise than was bestowed upon him during his lifetime, Br | 
notwithstanding change of fashion, his work takes rank ; i 
a classic” “It was Piranesi who taught folks the Poetry с 
of Ruins." “Around his work is the indescribable air of і 
intimate friendship with the antique.” “ Рігапеѕі’ѕ needle 4 
never dawdled, and though from time to time it veered in қ 
many directions, the classic was always north; he held to ni 
force and majesty with evident pleasure.” We could give he 
many quotations such as the above, which indicate the 4 
admirable quality of Mr. Samuel’s work; it is one of the А. 
most interesting books of its kind we have come асгоѕѕ іп P. 
recent years. It is capitally produced at r2s. 6d. net. 1 
ЧӘ ИРЕН 24 
IR 


COMPETITIONS. 


THE first prize for perspectives in the Romford Garden Estate 
competition has been awarded to Mr. Hubert G. East, archi- 
tect; and the second to Mr. Monckton, of Newcastle. 
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ART IN THE CITY. 


5 Í read the answer of the chairman of the Bridge House 
Estates Committee to questions in the Court of 
Common Council concerning the plan for the new bridge 
over the Thames, 1 remark, with regret, a certain intolerance 
of expert advice and an impatience of criticism. The com- 
mittee tells us, in effect, that it has control of the purse, and 
that we may trust it to build a convenient bridge upon its 
own lines. 

It would be well for the Bridge House Committee to under- 
stand that so mighty a change in the face of London as will 
be made by the new Paul's Bridge is not an affair that we 
can leave in its hands without offering advice or comment. 
When this committee reckons that its rents and credit are not 
enough to pay for a bridge whose road-wav should lead up 
to the cathedral, we must accept the statement without ques- 
tion ;; supplemental funds may be sought elsewhere. Of less 
value is the committee’s opinion that the suggested scheme is 
impracticable. | 

But when the committee airilv dismisses all the esthetic 
questions with the remark that it is not going to build a new 
bridge in order to get a finer view of St. Paul's, when it 
flouts the Roval Institute of British Architects with a boast 
that it is not afraid of the Institute, and with a hint that the 
committee, and not the Institute, has the money in its hands 
to do as it pleases with it, I am unpleasantly reminded. of 
those days when the City told the architects, antiquaries, and 
historians that Crosby Place was not worth saving. 

It is most unfortunate—for the City—that its Common 
Councillors should find themselves once again facing public 
opinion over a question of good taste. Important as the 
Bridge House Trust may be, it is administered by a group 
of merchants, lawyers, and tradesmen, respectable men and 
citizens’of good repute, whose collective dignity is vet not so 
exalted that they can afford to treat such a learned body as 
the Roval Institute with contempt. If the members of the 
Royal Institute hold that the direct way to St. Paul's is the 
nobler plan, the contrary opinion of the committee need not 
weigh with us. If the experts of the Institute tell us that 
the direct way is practicable, they speak with an authority 
which is not to be found among the committee-men. 

An age which has seen the Port of London Bill pass into 
law is not one in which any committee, anv public board, 
however ancient its constitution, can hold itself above 
criticism, secure against all change. The Bridge House 
Committee would do well to look around them; the walls and 
gates of the City are down this many a vear. This is no time 
for Guildhall committee-men to deplare, in a matter which 
concerns all London and all England, that—like the Roman 
king who was “above grammar —thev are above the high 
questions of Art.—* The Londoner,” in the “Evening News.” 
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THE TITE BARNACLES AND THE MALL. 


HE ways of the Tite Barnacle family are apparently 
incurable, and they go on blundering and muddling 

in spite of changes of Government. ‘The latest instance 
of this is the treatment of the Mall extension to Charing 
Cross by the Office of Works, in regard to which 
we find ourselves in the altogether novel position of agreeing 
with the present majority on the L.C.C. Improvements Com- 
mittee. In December, 1890, the Progressive L.C.C. directed 
the Improvements Committee to inquire what arrangements 
could be made with the Office of Works for the opening of a 
carriage road continuing the Mall to (Charing Cross. They 
were informed by the Office of Works that the Government 
had in fact arranged for the formation of a road 75ft. wide. 
In June, 1896, the Office of Works again informed the Coun- 
cil that two houses in Charing Cross had been purchased 
with this object, and that it was probable that the Govern- 
ment would “lose no time” in proceeding with the improve- 
ment. In January, 1909, the Office of Works wrote offering 
the L.C.C. the two houses for the purpose of completing the 
improvement to Charing Cross. During the 13 vears that 
-had elapsed the L.C.C. had not been consulted, nor afforded 
an opportunity of expressing its views, nor even officially т- 
formed of the intentions of the Government. А ће time, of 
course, the value of property in the neighbourhood has been 
rising; first, through the natural and continuous growth of 
London, and, secondly, because of the verv expenditure which 
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the Office of Works has been defraying,in connection with the 
improvement of the Mall. It is impossible to conceive of 
conduct more inconsiderate to the elected representatives of 
London or more wasteful of the ratepayers’ money than that 
which the ‘Tite Barnacles have pursued. While they were 
increasing the value of those golden yards at Charing Cross 
bv the expenditure of the taxpayers’ money, they have abso. 
lutely prevented the Т.С.С. from acquiring them at a fair 
price. Now they coolly propose to present the ratepayers of 
London with two houses, which are quite inadequate for the 
purpose of providing a proper and adequate approach from 
Charing Cross, and leave them to supply a sum which may be 
either 4,112,200 or £,146,yoo. The Westminster City Coun- 
cil has agreed to contribute one-third of this sum. The 
L.CA4C. Improvements Committee will contribute another 
third, but only on condition that the Government contributes 
the remaining third. This is a matter in which both Unionist 
and Liberal Governments have been compromised by the 
supine incompetence of the Office of Works, and as the 
cost has been artificially swollen by that neglect, we think 
that the Government ought to bear its share of the total cost 
of what is a national as well as a local improvement.—* Star." 
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| THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, LTD. 


WILLIAM WALLACE, Architect. 


Tis important City building which has just been completed, 
occupies a very prominent position at the corner of Cornhill 
and Bishopsgate Street, with a frontage of 76ft. to each 
street. The bank occupies the whole of the ground floor, 
basement, and sub-basement, and the upper floors will be 
occupied by the Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company. 
The ground floor is faced with half-polished grey granite, 
and the upper part is built with Portland stone. The 
banking hall is 2:ft. high, and has a gallery at one end for 
extra working space for the staff. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Trollope and Colls. 
and the sub-contractors were: Messrs. Homan and Rodgers 
for the constructional steel work; Messrs. Fenning for marble 
and granite; Messrs. Spital and Clark, ornamental bronze 
work and internal fittings; Messrs. W. James and Co., 
wrought-steel casements ; Messrs. Strode and Co., heating, 
ventilating, and electric lighting; Messrs. H. H. Martyn and 
Co., Ltd., interior modelled plasterwork and stone carving; 
The British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd., the pavement 
lights and leaded lights; Messrs. Chatwood, the stronghold 
and safe fittings ; and the Otis Co., lifts. 

The building was erected from the designs and under the 


superintendence of Mr. William Wallace, 27a, Old Bond 
Street, W. 


1 
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THE ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB, PALL MALL. 


Messrs. MEWES AND Davis and E. Keynes PURCHASE, 
Architects. 


This fine building is being rapidly pushed forward to com- 
pletion, and the decorative work of the interior, which is 
exceptionally good, is now in progress. Our view shows the 
Pall Mall front, and the other frontage to Carlton Gardens 
promises to be very successful. 

The plan is very ingenious and able. It may be described 
as doubly axial with an elliptical vestibule in the centre, round 
which the chief apartments are grouped. The short flight of 
steps from the main entrance Јеад to reception-rooms for 
ladies and strangers, the restaurant and the club-room. The 
south steps lead to the central vestibule, where are the chief 
staircase and lifts. On the lower ground floor are the kitchen 
and offices, and in the basement are swimming bath, racquet 
courts and gymnasium. There-is also below the kitchen a 
fully-equipped Turkish bath. On the first floor are billiard- 
room, card-room, and members’ dining-room. On the second 
floor is a terrace tea-room and business offices. On the third 
and fourth floor, members! bed-rooms, and on the fifth 
servants! bedrooms. 

Of the interior decoration it is, perhaps, too soon to speak. 
The lounge is being carried out hy M. Boulanger, of Panis. 


in Louis Quatorze style, and the restaurant is also French m 
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style. The general effect of the exterior is refined and 
dignified, whilst not challenging any criticism as to novelty 
of treatment, and not making any special appeal to the public 
as symbolical of its special purpose. 

The general contractors are the Building (`onstruction Co. 
The sculptors were M. Ragan and M. Daivre; the steelwork 
by Messrs. Redpath Brown; the stonework by the Bath Stone 
Firms, 60,000 cubic feet of Portland stone was quarried and 
worked at the Masonry Works, Portland; the heating and 
ventilation and kitchen installation are by Messrs. R. Crittall 
and Со. ; the drainage and sanitary fittings are by Messrs. 
Doulton and Со.; the telephones, electric light in- 
stallation, and fittings by Messrs. Higgins and Griffiths ; 
the “King” fireproof pumice-concrete partition slabs; the 
“King” pumice-concrete suspended ceilings; and the en- 
casing of the steel pirders was done with “King” patent 
reinforced concrete encasing blocks, and * Ferro-Prism” glass 
construction were supplied by Messrs. J. A. King and Co. ; 
the paving, fireproof floors and staircases, Stuart's Grano- 


lithic Stone Со. Ltd.; the marble work by Messrs. 
Farmer and Brindley; the ornamental ironwork 15 
by Messrs. Spital and Clark, Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Pearl and Co., and Messrs. Унап; the Echaillon 


marble staircases and paving by Messrs. Garston, Ltd. ; the 
asphalte work by the Limmer Asphalte Co. ; the pavement 
lights by the British Luxfer Prism Co., Ltd.; the lifts are 
ћу the Otis Elevator Co.; the decorations are by MM. 
Germain, Remon, Boulanger, Messrs. Lenvgon and Messrs. 
Thornton Smith; the survevors are Messrs. Selbv and 
Sanders, and Franklin and Andrews; the clerk of works is 
Mr. Jas. R. Seales, and his assistant is Mr. B. P. Camp; 
the builders’ superintendent 15 Mr. В. B. Lauring; the archi- 
tects are Messrs. Mewes and Davis and Mr. E. Kevnes 
Purchase. 


No. 60, ST. JAMES’ STREET, S.W. 


MESSRS TREADWELL AND MARTIN, Architects. 


This building, which is now being completed, is one of the 
most noticeable new designs in St. James! Street, adjoining 
Brooks's Club. Тһе first and upper floors are designed as 
residential chambers, with kitchen and staff rooms on the 
two top floors. ‘The ground floor and basement contain 
spacious shop and show-rooms. The building is externally 
faced with Portland stone with green slate roof, and the 
joinery throughout is of mahogany, which has been carried 
out by the general contractors. The design of the building 
is of Renaissance character, indicating French influence, and 
the decoration of the flats internallv is carried out on the 
same lines. 

The general contractors are Messrs. G. E. Wallis and 


Sons, of Maidstone. 


by the Bath Stone Firms, Litd.; the stone carv- 
ing has been carried out by Mr. Mabey, of 150а, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road; the internal fibrous plaster 
work by Messrs. G. and А. Brown, of 167, Ham- 


mersmith Road, N.W.; the electric push button lift 
and enclosures by Messrs. Hammond and Champness, of 
Alfreton Street, Old Kent Road, S.E.; the tiling to bath- 
rooms and lavatories and pavings by the Art Pavements and 
Decorations Co., Ltd., of 7, Emerald Street, Theobald's 
Road, W.C.; the metal casements and leaded glass by 
Messrs. G. Wragge, Ltd., of 209, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
W.C.; stoves, sanitary and kitchen fittings, etc., by Messrs. 
George Wright, Ltd., of 155, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
The architects are Messrs. Treadwell and Martin, of Charing 
Cross House, W.C. 


Í 180, NEW BOND STREET. 


WILLIAM FLOCKHART, F.R.I.B.À., Architect. 


This building lately finished is occupied, as shown, by Messrs. 
Partridge, Lewis and Simmons, who are high-class interior 
decorators and experts in works of art. It is amongst the 
ablest of all our modern street frontages. In the galleries 
may be noted how artistically the walls are covered in old 
crimson silk and Genoa velvet, and how admirably the colours 
blend. Amongst other things exhibited are choice pictures 
of the 18th century and old Dutch oil paintings by celebrated 
masters. The deeorative furniture of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, consisting of fine commodes, library and occasional 
tables, tapestries, etc., forms a very fine show. In one salon 
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The Portland stone was supplied | 
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there is to be found furniture which has been obtained from 
many of the most celebrated mansions in the United King- 
dom, including the finest examples of the craftsmanship of 
Thomas Chippendale, Adams, Sheraton, :Heppelwhite, etc. 
—in fact so many things are to be seen of exceptional quality 
that pages might be filled with descriptions of them. Lovers 
of the genuine antique should certainly not fail to look over 
this magnificent collection of unique specimens. 

The premises have been erected for the owners on a site 
which was occupied by. a domestic building erected in the 
Georgian period. The old building contained some very fine 
wood panelling and some extremely interesting ceilings. 
These have been carefully preserved and are now in the 
possession of the. owners. 

The new building was designed and planned to suit the 
requirements of modern business, and the effort to combine 
these requirements with an architectural treatment was the 
problem which the architect had to solve. The work was 
carried out by Messrs. Wm. Cubitt and Co., at a cost of 
f. 1.000. 

The building consists of five floors and a basement, and is 
provided with a lift of the most recent construction bv the 
Otis Company. The carving was carried out by Mr. Hearn, 
of 1a, West Street, Pimlico, to the architect's models. The 
architect is Mr. Wm. Flockhart, of 10, Conduit Street, 
London. 


THE MALL ENTRANCE BUILDINGS. 


SIR ASTON WEBB, R.A., Architect. 


$ 
This building has been already fully described, and is now 
practically complete. The opportunity to give it a worthy 
setting may now be taken advantage of if our public authori- 
ties rise to the occasion. The whole of the stone was 
selected from the Coombefield Quarries of the Bath Stone 
Firms, Ltd., at Portland, and amounted to very many 
thousands of tons. 
/ THE GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION'S NEW PREMISES IN 
AUDWYCH. 


J. J. Burnet, A.R.A.S., Architect. 


THIS is one of the most noteworthy and successful amongst 
modern commercial structures in London, and it is now near- 
ing completion. It is dignified in general outline and treat- 
ment, and whilst it is, as a whole, broad and simple, it exhi- 
bits a good deal of careful adjustment and emphasis in the 
details. It is distinguished by some able architectural sculp- 
ture, and the various materials—granite, marble, stone, lead 
and timber—are employed with excellent discrimination as to 
their function and value in the design. The black marble 
bands and architraves lead the attention up towards the cen- 
tral sculpture, and the entrance loggia, with its strong, 
dignified treatment, gives much distinction to the centre of the 
building. ‘The upper part of the frontage is dominated by 
a fine cornice and a recessed attic storev, giving a deep 
shadow below the steep slated roof. The interior will be 
marked by much interesting detail, which has been gradually 
evolved from an ablv-designed plan. 

The site contains over 8,800 square feet, and a great 
portion of it was occupied by the famous “ Angell Inne” in 
Wych Street, once a great coaching house. There are eight 
floors in the building above the basement. The basement, 
ground and mezzanine floors will be occupied by the corpora- 
tion. The other floors are to be let as offices, and on the 
top floor are the dining and other rooms for the female em- 
ployees, porter’s rooms, lavatories, etc. There are three 
elevators from the circular vestibule. 

The building is fireproof, being constructed of steel em- 
bedded in concrete: the facing is in Portland stone, as also 
are the chief pieces of sculpture, those on the marble screen 
to the entrance loggia being in white metal. The general 
contractors were Messrs. Kerridge and Shaw, the Portland 
stone was supplied by Mr. Courtenay, and the reinforced con- 
crete foundations and floors were executed by the British 
Fireproof Construction Co. ; the joiners’ work by Messrs. 
Kerridge and Shaw; the fittings by Messrs. Kerridge and 
Shaw and Waring and Сом, Ltd. ; heating and ventilation 
by Messrs. Ashwell and Nesbit, Ltd. ; electric lighting by 
Messrs. Tyler and Freeman; the electric fittings, Messrs. 
J. W. Singer and Sons, of Frome; elevators, Messrs. Smith, 
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Major and Stevens, Ltd.; the wrought-iron railings, with 
bronze enrichments, together with wrought-iron and bronze 
lift enclosures and wrought-iron balcony, with bronze enrich- 
ments, by Messrs. Thomas Brawn and Co., Birmingham ; 
the internal tilework by Messrs. Pilkington ‘Tile and Pottery 
Со., Ltd.; the balcony railing by the Bromsgrove Guild; 
the flagstaff by Messrs. Thomas Edgington and Co. ; pave- 
ment lights by British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd., and 
Messrs. Hayward Bros. and Eckstein, Ltd. ; ironmongery by 
Mr. James Gibbons; metal casements, Messrs. Beanes and 
Co. (agent, Mr. John Currie); internal fire-resisting glazing 
by Messrs. Hayward Bros. and Eckstein, Ltd. ; stained glass, 
Mr. Arthur J. Dix; bordered glasswork, The London Sand 
Blast Co., Ltd.; kuproning work to entrance door, etc., 
Messrs. Kupron, Ltd. The revolving door is by Mr. H. H. 
Elliott, 63, Queen Victoria Street, Е.С. ; the marble work by 
Messrs. Galbraith and Winton; the mosaic work by Messrs. 
Diespeker, Ltd. ; the wood carving by Messrs. H. H. Martyn 
and Co., Ltd., and the sculpture work by Mr. Albert H. 
Hodge. The consulting engineers for the electric lighting 
were Messrs. Thompson and Ramsay, and the clerk of the 
works Mr. W. H. Hedley. The architect of the building is 
Mr. John Jas. Burnet, LL.D., A.R.S.A, Е.В.6.Е., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

There is no insurance company which has, in so brief a 
period, made a bolder bid for popularity and given greater 
proof of stability than the General Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., of Perth and London. The 
"General's" chief office was at о and ro, King Street, Cheap- 
side. The corporation had no option but to build for itself 
premises so commodious as to meet every contingency of 
space for many years. It now роѕѕеѕеѕ in London five 
or six other offices, spread over the entire Metropolitan area. 
It was only in 1906 that the corporation attained its majority. 
The figures for the ten years, 1898-1907 show marvellous 
results. In 1898 the premium income was £57,000; in 1907 
is was 4,968,000. Тһе subscribed capital was under a 
quarter of a million: it is now over a million and a quarter. 
The dividend is 125 per cent. 

The "General" transacts almost every class of insurance 
business except marine, and in several branches, especiallv 
burglary, it has been the pioneer. In the United States of 
America it has the largest industrial accident business of anv 
country. Its chief office in Philadelphia houses a staff as 
large as that of its head office in Perth, and the corporation 
transacts business in every State in the Union. In Canada 
also, where it opened a few years ago, it has a prosperous 
business, and its influence extends from St. John's, New- 
foundland, westward to Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Mexico also is within the sphere of its operations, and the 
foreign manager 1s now on his way to the Argentine to open 
up business for the company in that very promising field for 
insurance. The “General” commenced business as an acci- 
dent company, but from time to time, and by the absorption 
of other companies, branched out into fire business, and 
within the last three of four years life business. In both of 
these latter departments it has done exceedingly well. Asa 
fire company it was for some years a member of the Tariff 
Offices Association, but, recognising the handicap placed 
upon small companies by large companies within that associa- 
tion, it became non-tariff in 1898, and as such it has remained. 
As one of the largest accident offices it declined to join the 
Accident Offices Association, so that in all lines it is com- 
pletely non-tariff, and thus is in a position to rate all risks 
on their merits without having to justify its action to any ring 
or association. Besides the Regent Fire Office and the Гле 
and Health Accident Office, amongst other companies taken 
over, it has more recently absorbed the Scottish Live Stock 
Company and the Northern Plate Glass Company, thus com- 
pleting the circle of insurable risks. The "General was, 
besides, the pioneer of burglary insurance in this country, 
and has in this department very large connections. Besides 
magnificent offices in Perth, London and Philadelphia, 
U.S.A., it is building equally handsome offices in Antwerp, 
where it has the largest business of any accident company. 
It has some 40 offices and sub-offices in the various business 
centres in the United Kingdom, from Inverness in the North 
to Southampton in the South, with 20,000 agents, and 
salaried officials numbering nearly 1,000. Its personnel 
abroad is on similar lines. and there is no trade route along 
the lines of which the “General” is not in some way repre- 


sented. 
The chairman of the company is Lieut.-Colonel H. S. 


Home Drummond, of Blair Drummond, Vice-Lieutenant, 
J.P., and Convener of Perth County. The head office board 
consists of 15 members; and influential local boards have 
been formed in Aberdeen, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, New. 
castle, Norwich, Southampton and Swansea. Established in 
1885 on a modest scale, the General Accident Company, 
under the guiding hand of its general manager, Мг. F, Norie 
Miller, J.P., F.E.I.S., has never looked back. 


THE SAVOY HOTEL. 


Messrs. T. E. COLLCUTT and STANLEY HAMP, 
Architects. 


THE completion of the Savoy Hotel frontage to the Embank- 
ment, with a great deal of extra building behind, marks 
another step in the great building enterprise which has been 
carried out by the proprietors of the Savoy Hotel. This 
last scheme just completed has involved an outlay of more 
than a hundred thousand pounds. Everything was prepared 
in advance, so that the actual work of erection should be 
compressed at the shortest possible time. The job began 
on August 1, and 800 tons of ironwork were fitted by Messrs. 
Handyside in twenty days, and six floors of Carrara ware 
were fitted by Doultons in nineteen days. 

The river front measures 200ft. long by 8oft. high, and 
it is a triumph of rapid and effective work in Messrs. 
Doulton’s Carrara ware. The plan which we publish, by 
the courtesy of the editor of “Concrete,” indicates how the 
pier projections provide the space for bath-rooms, etc., for 
the convenience of the various bed-room suites. 

The whole of the front is in Messrs. Doulton's Carrara 
ware, which, as our readers know, is a material of a terra- 
cotta make, but having somewhat the surface and appear- 
ance of Carrara marble. 

The steelwork was very *cleverly numbered and painted 
different colours, so that all sections came together practi- 
cally automatically. | : 

The roof in front is covered with Spanish tiles, the rear 
portion being green Westmorland slates, and the roof-flat has 
been carried out in Messrs. Claridge's asphalte. 

The baths and lavatory-basins were all specially made by 
Messrs. Doulton, and these, again, were all ready before 
the work commenced. Тһе actual plumbing work was 
carried out by Messrs. Doulton, under the direction of the 
London Sanitary Protection Association; Messrs. R. Crittall 
and Co, carrying out the heating and hot-water arrange- 
ments under the direction of Mr. Hale, the Savoy Hotel Со. 5 
engineer, 


The general contractors were Messrs. Leslie and Co., 


.Ltd., of Kensington Square, whose thorough organisation 


made the success of the work possible in the limited time. 
The sub-contractors for the steelwork were Messrs. Handy- 
side and Co., Ltd., of Derby. 

The whole of the work has been carried out under the 
supervision and direction of Messrs. Collcutt and Hamp, 36. 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 

Three months was allowed for the carrying out of this 
extension. work, but the whole was completed considerably 
short of that time. The work was in progress day and night 
in two shifts. 


THE EXAMINATION HALL FOR THE КОТАТ, 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, 
QUEEN SQUARE. 


A. N. PRENTICE, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


THE choice of design for this building was by means of a 
limited competition, and as a result Mr. Prentice's design 
was placed first by the assessor. We now illustrate the front 
elevation as finally revised and now being carried out. 

The building is being constructed of steel, ane И 
floors, with facings of Portland stone and Lawrence 5 bricks, 
and roofed with Tilberthwaite green slates. 

The general contractors are Messrs. Holland and Hannen. 
The steel work is being supplied by Messrs. Dorman oie 
and Co. ; and the roofing slates by the Tilberthwaite Ee 
Slate Co. The architect of the building is Mr. A. | 
Prentice, F.R.I.B.A., Hastings House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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SAFEGUARDING TREASURE. 


Т НЕ responsibility of safeguarding the treasure that comes 

to London was vividly brought home to us by a recent 
visit to the underground portion of the bank's new 
premises, where the strong room installation or stronghold 15 
situated. The kernel, so to speak, of the stronghold, is a 
burglar-proof island strong room, a veritable “treasure island.” 
‘The stronghold is situated in the sub-basement, and access to 
it is by the principal staircase, and by a lift direct from 
the banking room to its main entrance. 

The general arrangement and construction are shown by 
the accompanying sectional perspective view, from which it 
will be seen that the burglar-proof steel strong room or 
“treasury” stands in the centre of a larger fireproof room. 

The “treasury” is zıft. loins. long by 21ft. roins. wide, 
and the outer or fireproof room is ı5ft. long by 44ft. wide. 

The “treasury” is, therefore, surrounded on all sides by a 
fireproof corridor about той. wide. The corridor is fitted 
with steel cupboards and shelving for books and documents, 
and the “treasury” with similar fittings for cash, securities, 
customers’ boxes and other valuables. 


including the higher explosives (such as dynamite, nitro- 
glycerine), acetylene, compressed oxygen, and the electric 
current. In the place of old-fashioned mechanical appli- 
ances, he has now an armoury of effective weapons йй ен 
ђу the skill of the engineer, the chemist, and the electrician. 

It is not, however, sufficient to provide against the methods 
in use to-day. Science makes constant progress, and in work 
of this permanent character it is needful to allow a sufficient 
factor of safety to ensure, as far as the limitations of human 
foresight permit, that it shall be adequate for future genera- 
tions. 

All these conditions are fully met in the stronghold of the 
Union Bank of Scotland. Descent to the sub-basement can 
be made by the lift shown at the right-hand side of the illus- 
tration, which is close to the main entrance of the stronghold. 
This is guarded by two of Chatwood's patent strong room 
doors of massive construction, and by grille gates, the latter 
for use during the day. 

This entrance opens into the fireproof corridor, fitted with 
shelving and cupboards for books and documents. The 
facilities for convenient arrangement and ready access to 
books and documents so essential to the rapid transaction 


Мапу obvious advantages result from this arrangement. 
The available space is most advantageously and economically 
utilised ; control and supervision of the strong room and its 
contents are rendered easy and almost automatic, and the 
daily use of the surrounding corridor in the ordinary course 
of business ensures that the duration of any attack upon the 
"treasurv" cannot exceed the time during which the bank is 
closed to the public. The structural advantages аге still 
more important. The “treasury” (the steel roof of which 
extends over the corridor, and engages with the outer walls) is 
in effect а central column of enormous strength capable of 
supporting the roof of the stronghold in the event of the 
collapse of the whole building in a fire. In these days of tall 
and heavy buildings, great “structural strength has become 
the first essential in a bank stronghold, and this is effectively 
and ingeniously secured here. 

After affording protection against fire, there comes the 
question of burglary. The burglar is limited as to the time 
at his command, and by the fact that he can only avail him- 
self of portable appliances. A generation ago he was also 
restricted to the amount of power or energy which human 
muscles can develop. Now science has lent him her aid, 
and to-dav he avails himself of stored energy in many forms, 


of business are very striking, not less so the excellent light- 
ing and ventilation. 

Interest, however, centres itself on the "treasury." This 
is, it is hardly necessary to say, of great strength and massive 
construction. Tt is built throughout (walls, floor and roof). 
upon Chatwood's self-contained and “interlocking rail 
armour” principle. This consists essentially of two steel 
rooms, the one bullt within the other, and the two braced 
together bv steel girders, thus forming a complete box girder. 
The interlocking rail armour is upon the outer surface of the 
inner wall. It consists of steel flange rails rivetted to the 
inner plates with double-headed steel rails keved between 
them. The cavities and interstices are filled with specially- 
prepared granite and cement concrete. The walls are rrins. 
thick. A structure of great strength and rigidity is thus 
obtained, and both the mass of metal and its ingenious 
arrangement render it secure against all descriptions of 
cutting, burning, or forcing apparatus, as well as against 
explosives. 

The “treasury” has two entrances, and is divided internally 
into three sections by steel grilles with gates. The entrances 
are so placed as to allow of through ventilation during the 
day. The doors are of special interest as well as of vital 


importance, and are a splendid example of the art and craft 
of the safe maker and locksmith. They are constructed of 
Chatwood's “intersected steel” four inches thick, unpenetrable 
by drills, cutting tools and blowpipes of every description, 
including the oxy-acetylene blowpipe, of which so much has 
been lately heard. The doors have curvilinear edges, a 
simple and most effective safeguard against wedges, and 
patent solid flange lockcases, which defeat all descriptions of 
screw and lever. - 

The main boltwork consists of an arrangement of round 
bolts, which effectively engage the door into the body of the 
room. Тһе bolt mechanism is secured by Chatwood's 
multiple-point locks, and the kevholes are closed by eccentric 
revolving Кеућоје plugs, which are in turn secured by their 
combination letter lock. 

As the “treasury” with its extended roof, doors and fittings 
Weighs some 400 tons, its erection in а sub-basement has heen 
a difficult undertaking, but it has been carried out without 
a hitch or interference with the general progress of the build. 
ing. 

All the parts of this huge safe fit with an accuracy which 
a watchmaker might envy, and the finish of the whole is 
admirable. The ventilation is such that the staff can work 
in any part of the stronghold with the same comfort as in 
the banking-room itself. 

The work has been carried out by the Chatwood Safe Co., 
Ltd., from the designs of $. R. Chatwood, M.I.Mech.E., 
who has superintended its construction and erection. Messrs. 
Chatwoods have such a high reputation for this class of work 
that one naturally expects to find the perfection of invention 
and workmanship, such as only a long experience can give, 
hut it is rather startling to find that the advances of sclence 
have so helped the professional burglar that it requires all 
the ingenuity of the manufacturers to outwit him. At any 
rate in such a “stronghold” as is here described the burgling 
fraternity may he safely set at defiance, 


ж 
BEAUTY AND UTILITY. 


THE advocates of commercial utility based their dis. 
regard of mere amenities on the ground that such things 
were unnecessary luxuries, unworthy of the attention of 
practical men. The experience of the generations which 
have grown up in the towns built with this conviction has 
proved only too surely that they were wrong. The dreariness 
and squalor of these towns, and their depressing effect upon 
the lives of their.inhabitants, are at length gaining recogni- 
tion among all classes. It has -become plain that, on the 
strictest grounds of utility, pleasant and attractive surround 
ings are required for the dwellers in great towns. Even if 
they themselves remained tolerant of the old bad conditions, 
wise statesmanship would be forced to institute a change, for 
the sake of arresting physical degeneration and securing a 
healthy and vigorous stock. There are strong indications, 
however, that the spread of education, and the comparisons 
induced by increasing facilities for travel are producing their 
natural. effect, and that the working classes themselves are 
learning a distaste for the ugliness of the typical industrial 
town. The resultant restlessness is likely to prove a difficult 
and disturbing element in the national life; but it is IMPossi- 
ble to denv that there are real grounds for its existence, or 
to doubt that under fortunate guidance it may work unmis- 
takably for good. But for the prevalence in earlier days of 
the fallacious belief in the antagonism of utility and beauty 
the development of our people might have followed a less 
rough and difficult path. It is now accepted as an axiom of 
schemes of town-planning that they should aim at the satis- 
faction of the eve and mind, as much as at the provision of 
pure air and water, ог of adequate means of transit. This is 
a practical recognition of the importance of the sense of 
beauty as one of the elements in human health, and there- 
fore of its indispensable utility. But while the practical 
men, who once pinned their faith to utility alone, have been 
converted to a belief in beauty, it is hardlv less desirable 
that the champions of beauty should act on a right conception 
of its close connection with utility, The excessivelv 
esthetic person сап be as mischievous as the uncompromising 
utilitarian; the mistakes of both are due to the false separa- 
tion of the principles which are their watchwords. The 
sense of beauty which can rejoice in an old and picturesque 
cottage filled with children suffering from its inner unwhole- 
someness is a very poor and narrow one.—The “ Times.” 
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INFLUENCES OF THE PAST. 


UT the Past not only re-echoes, it returns. The 
greatest intellectual movement on which Europe can 
look back was a Renaissance, a re-birth; of ‘an im 
mense Past. Mr. Jackson thinks revolt against the Past has 
“existed in every age that stands out with any sort of dis. 
tinction." Revolt, of course, there has always been; every 
generation wishes to contribute something new to the sum 
of human experience. But consider the quality of such a 
statement in the light of history. Was it revolt against the 
Past that sent the culture of Rome to absorb the culture uf 
Greece? Was it revolt against the Past which rekindled 
both in the 15th century? Was it revolt against the Past 
that made Rousseau throw back the Golden Age into the 
twilight of primitive simplicity? Was it contempt for 
the Past that caused Dryden and Pope and the 
classicists of а great literary epoch to learn of Boileau 
and Horace ? Was the Romantic Movement sO much a 
beginning as a return? Why did Carlyle, Ruskin, and 
William Morris seek in the Past their heroes and systems? 
Are the paintings of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 50 al. 
pably inferior to the pictures now hung in the Grafton 
Gallery that only veneration for traditions and canons can 
explain such inferiority? Is the Celtic movement in litera. 
ture a revolt against the Past, or is ita Passionate return ој 
the Prodigal to his father's house > Is the folk-song and 
folk-dance movement an unhappy resurrection? Are the 
new parlevings of Science with old Faith motived bv hatred 
of the Past, or are they based on a profound conviction that 
Man works in shifts, advancing at one time in this direction, 
in another in that, sometimes righteous overmuch, and зоте. 
times desiring the whole world rather than his own soul ? 
The wise man is the child of one aye, and the heir of all. 
To-day Mr. Holbrook Jackson sees Art and Science dancing 


together, and is for making a match. But I think he should 


look into their history and their temperaments first. With 


several of his statements concerning the parties I am unable 
to agree. 15 it true that Science “thrives by cancelling its 
latest discoveries"? I do not wish to juggle with words, but 
It 15 the universal practice to make out a marriage certificate 
with precision. Science never vet cancelled one of her dis- 
coveries, She only cancels her hypotheses: her discoveries 
are the sure steps on which she climbs. Assuredly it is not 
from Science that the Post-Impressionist learns to “defy 
tradition in every sweep of the brush.” Science moves from 
point to pomt. Her traditions are now comparatively short: 
lived, but then she creates new ones with proportionate 
energy. Мг. Jackson lauds the Post-Impressionists, not 
because, like Science, they examine and disprove traditions, 
but because they reject them as such, even the immemorial 
tradition of beauty. He asserts that supremely great artists 
like Michael Angelo and Leonardo did not ignore Science, 
but used it. In what specific wav, comparable to the use 
by Post-Impressionists of the laws which concern the vibra- 
tion of light, did these painters use Science? Mr. Jackson 
will admit that the world's masterpieces of art were produced 
long before the era of Science (trulv so called), and that 
the greatest art of all. the sculptures of. Greece, was the work 
of men who knew nothing of anatomy and nothing of the cir- 
culation of the blood. DS 

I question Mr. Jackson's view that the Post- [Impressionists 
are the first school of painters to avail themselves of the laws 
of vibration in regard to light. This was the distinguishing 
mark of the Impressionists, who are now put away in the 
cupboard. It was they who invented the various “spotty” 
methods of indicating the fantastics of light. But, be the 
inventors who thev mav, is this resort to Science valid or 
final ? Remarkable results have been achieved ; experiment 
mn certain directions has led to progress ; but here, as everv- 
where, progress has been departmental. Advance in 
technique has led to poverty of invention, and when Science 
looked in at the door, Tmagination gathered her robes about 
her. I have studied the works at the Grafton Gallery with 
some endeavour. I think I see what Van Gogh has achieved 
in his beautiful “Views of Arles," where vou feel the atr 
between the very stalks and leaves, and divine its bubbling 
among unseen roots. What Ophon Frienz owes to himself 
and to Science in his spectrumised view of the river and 
shipping at Antwerp is clear. — Matisse's “La femme aux 
yeux’ verts” convinces me of his cruel insight. T will sit 
with Mr. Jackson till three in the morning discussing such 
pictures, but T will not stand on mv head, clap my heels, 
and shout “ Pop goes the Past.” Nor will I allow that these 
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pictures, or the motor-cars in which people go to see them, 
“kick the Past in the face.” If they assume to do so, their 
littleness is proven. The French Revolution remains the 
most violent attempt of Man to kick the Past in the face. 
and to-dav it is easier to produce its ideas than its results. 
We advance by postulate and reference. Even those рге- 
judices and conventions which obstruct the highway are the 
barriers of progress achieved. Deeper than “the soul ol 
European ideas" is the soul of Man, whose growth is the 


synthesis of all his efforts in all ages, and whose Past is to, 


the Present as the sea to the tide.— JOHN о' LONDON, in 
“T.P.'s Weekly.” 
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RESTORATION AT YORK. 


AS extremely interesting piece of restoration work in con- 

nection with the antiquities of the city of York, has 
just been completed by the Dean and Chapter. In the ех- 
tensive estate formerly included in the old liberty. of St. 
Peter, York, was a block of medieval shops and buildings 
in Petergate, near Bootham Bar. ‘These were among the 
best examples of rsth-century domestic architecture in York, 
notwithstanding that the ancient half-timbered work had been 
plastered and spoiled by the Georgian vandals. Their con- 
dition, however, was rumous, and almost a menace to public 
safetv. The Dean and Chapter therefore decided to restore 
them entirely on the ancient lines, with such adaptations as 
were necessary to meet modern requirements. ‘The work has 
now been finished. АП the old timbers, the majority of 
which were in a wonderful state of preservation, have been 
retained, and the old lines of the building adhered to. The 
overhanging gables have been saved, and the solar or attic 
windows reconstructed on the old lines. Wherever possible 
the old work has been preserved, and most of the existing 
woodwork utilised. Where this was impossible, as in the case 
of the first floor posts, which were much decaved and in 
danger of causing collapse of the building, new oaken posts 
have been inserted, together with brac kets, exactly like the 
old ones. ‘The spaces between the timber frames have been 
Ше“! with brick-nogging plastered, the timbers being ex- 
posed, as m the medieval work. ‘The ground floor shop 
windows are of the Georgian bow type, similar to those which 
have been removed, and the whole work has been carried 
out with scrupulous regard to the medieval character of the 
original. ‘The work has been executed from plans bv Mr. 
W. Tapper, the Minster architect, under the capable direc- 
tion of Mr. R. С. Green, the Minster clerk of works. So 
excellent a result has been achieved that the example of the 
Dean and Chapter тау be commended to the custodians of 
other medieval property m the сих who are under the neces- 
sity of restoring it. York has suffered in recent vears from 
the ruthless destruction of some of its ancient Ба lings, and 
the substitution of modern houses. The city still possesses 
more and finer examples of medieval domestic architecture 
than almost any town in Britain, and a strong effort should 
be made to retain these ‘charming old places, which form 
one of the city’s strongest claims to distinetion, and consti- 
tute one of its chief attractions.—* Yorkshire Post.” 
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NOVEMBER OPTIONS R.LB.A. 


HE Preliminary Examination, _ qualifying for regis- 
tration as Probationer R.I.B.A., was hell in London 
and Uie provincial centres on November ту and 15. Of 
the 125 candidates. admitted, claims for exemption from 
Satna were allowed to the number of 39. and the remaining 
95 candidatas were examined with the following results : — 
Those passed were: ‘London, 26; Birmingham, 3; Bristol, 
4; Cardiff, 4; Leeds, 7; Manchester, 9; Newcastle, 4. [n 
Birmingham and Newcastle all passed who entered, in Man- 
chester less than half passed. and m London 26 out of 41. 
The Intermediate Examination, qualifving for candidature 
as Student R.T.B.A., was held in London and the provincial 
centres on November 14, 13, 17 and 18, when ro7.candidates 
were examined, with the following results: —Тп London 34 
passed out of 72, in Bristol r out of s, in Cardiff í out of 3. 
in Leeds 4 out of 7, in Manchester only 5 out of 18, and 
in Newcastle r out of 2. | 
The following Probationers, possessing the qualifications 
required by the regulations, have been exempted from sitting 
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for the Intermediate examination, and have been registered 
as Students R.1.B.A.:—Philip Capes Harris, 31, Woburn 
Place, Russell Square, W. (Liverpool University). 1.0018 
Sydney Henshall, “Runnymede,” Stockton Heath, Warring- 
ton (Liverpool University). Herbert Lewis Honeyman, 
Minewood, Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire (Glasgow School of 
Architecture), William Lindsay, 11, Moray Place, Glasgow 
(Glasgow School of Architecture). William Alexander Robb, 
95, West Graham Street, Glasgow (Glasgow School of Archi- 


tecture). ¡Noel Shaw Stephen, Mallington, Chester (Liver- 
pool University). Trenwith Lovering Wills, The Buff House, 
Hightown, near Liverpool (Liverpool University). John 


Hubert Worthington, Lombard Chambers, 46, Brown Street, 
Manchester (Victoria University, Manchester). 


The Final and Special Examinations were held in London 
from November 24 to December 2. Of the 122 candidates 
examined, 54 passed, and 68 were relegated in various sub- 
jects. The following are the names and addresses of the 
passed | candidates: —Alexander Adam, Churchill House, 
Paisley, N.B.; Charles Dudley Arnott, “Seacroft,” The 


Cliffs, Gorleston-on-Sea; Teonard Barnish, 20, Mariner's 
Road, Blundellsands; William Beswick, Queen's Park, 
Chester; Stanley Birkett, 25, Clyde Road, West Didsbury, 


Mane hester ; Henry Edgar Bunce, 28, Clapton Common, 
Ns Charles Frederick Butt, 17, Chichester Street, West- 
bourne Square, W.; George Ralph Carter, 19, Upper King 
Street, Leicester ; James Hubert Chaundler, 100, East Sheen 
Avenue, S.W.; Frank Louis Whitmarsh Cloux, 81, Burton 
Road, Büstón: S.W.; William Victor Coates, Waltham 
House, Grimsby; Kenneth Arthur Cockrill, Post Office 
Chambers, Gorleston; Alfred Francis Collins, “The Hope,” 
т, Queen's Road, Windsor (Special Examination); Leslie 
Douglas Coombs, Bowling Street, Dunedin, New Zealand 
(Special Examination) ; W illiam Harold Cranford “ Kings- 


chffe,” Woodberry Down, Finsbury Park, N.; Philip Wolf 
Davis, 9, Portman Street, W.; George Drysdale, 5, John 
Strect, Adelphi, Strand, W.C. (Special Examination) ; 


Thomas Glynne Evans, 19, Rufford Road, Liverpool; Ernest 


Budge Glanfield, 20, Brook Street, Bond Street, W. (Special 
Examination) ; Edwin Stanley Hall, 54, Bedford Square, 
W.U.; Perey William Hathaway, Town Hall, Rochdale 
(Special Examination); Teonard Keir Hett, 41, Denning 
Road, Hampstead, N.W.; William Thomas Higgins, 
" Hanslope,” Stoney Stratford, Bucks. ; Claude Vivian 
Hodges, 70, Melbourne Road, Leicester; Thomas Harold 
Hughes, 46, Beaconsfield Place, Aberdeen, N.B.; Francis 


Seymour Hulbert, zo, Charlwood Street, S.W.; 
Montagu Jones, 55, Gower Street, W.C.; 
Mpps. 95. Lewisham High Road, S.E. ; 
Lodge, Blandford Cottage, Thames Ditton, Surrey; Maurice 
son, = Home Стой,” Edenbridge, Kent; Leslie Mansfield, 
“уай,” Southboro’ Road, Bickley, Kent; John Gray Martin, 
249, Park Road, Oldham; Kenneth William Matheson. 
“Orcadia,” Goulton Road, Clapton, Х.Е.; Bernard Frank 
Matthews, Ingram ‘House, Stockwell Road, S.W.; Ernest 
Josiah Edwards Moore, Stafford House, Chepstow Road, 
Newport, Mon.; Francis Edwin Spencer Munt, Linkfeld 
House, Bonne: Road, Balham, S.W.; Joseph .Peascod, | 
гоз. Bow Road, E. (Special Examination) ; William Jackson 
Lennep House, Marine Parade, Brighton, Sussex; 
Norris Bathgate Robertson, Rovdfield, Uppingham Road, 
Leicester; John Frank Schofield, Ash Lodge, 49, Bow Road, 
E.: Norman Fraser Shanks, 565, Strelford Road, Old 
Trafford, Manchester; John Alan Slater, 11, St. John’s 
Wood Park, N.W.; Frank William Smith, 69, Charles 


Cyril 
Perey Kingsford 
Thomas Arthur 


Street, Newark-on-Trent; Cecil Alfred: Leonard Sutton, 
Bromley House, Nottingham; Edwin John Tanner, 18, 


Kensington Hall Gardens, W.; Charles Wiliam Ward 
Thompson, 50, High Street, Chatham (Special Examination) ; 
Svdnev Tugwell, Richmond Chambers, Bournemouth (Special 
Examination); Marshall Eyre Walker, 8, The Broadwav, 
Woking, Surrey; Herbert Arthur Welch, 1, Asmuns Hill, 
Garden Suburb, Hendon, N.W.; George Tavlor Wellburn, 
t4. Theresa Terrace, Redcar. Yorks. (Special Examination) ; 

Joseph Horace Lyneham Wheatlev, Sheet, Petersfield ; 
Herbert John Wilson, 21, Запду Lane, Accrington; Arthur 
Winch, 3, Roundhav Mt., Leeds; Edward Leslie Wright, 
16. Talbot Street, Cathedral Road, Cardiff. 

The following table shows the number of failures among 
the relegated candidates in each subject of the Final 
Examination:—T. Design, 46; IT. The principles of archi- 
tecture, 43; ПТ. Building materials. 9; TV. Principles of 


1 
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hygiene, 27 ; V. Specifications, 14; VI. Construction, foun- 
dations, etc., 36; VII. Construction, iron and steel, etc., 39. 

At the Council meeting of the 19th inst., 77 candidates, 
having been found eligible and qualified under the Charter 
‚ап by-laws, were elected Licentiates R.T.B.A., in accord- 
ance with the provisions of By-law 12. 


* 
TRADE NOTES. 


ThE Isolation Hospital, Maidenhead, is being supplied with 
Shorland’s warm-air ventilating patent Manchester stoves by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 


UNDER the direction of 'Messrs. Edgington and Spink, archi- 
tects, Windsor, the “Boyle” system of natural ventilation, 
embracing the latest patent “air-pump” ventilators and air 
inlets, has been applied to the Royal Free School, Windsor. 


MESSRS. SHAW AND SONS, printers and stationers, of у, Fetter - 
Lane, E.C., have published an excellent art calendar for | 


1911, showing a view in colours of a scene near Wargrave, on 
the Thames. Coloured calendars are not always a success, 
but this one is decidedly good, as the colours are soft and 
natural. As a specimen of printing it is also very satisfactory. 


In view of decorations for the Coronation next June, Messrs. 
H. Hare and Co., Slate and Marble Works, Park Road, 
Hull, have modelled the royal coat-of-arms and a crown in 
two sizes. They are made in fibrous plaster in bold relief 
and sharp in casting, and can be had either in white or 
decorated in colour. Messrs. Hare and Co. will be pleased 
to send particulars as to sizes and prices on application. 


А PROMINENT landmark to those crossing over the Vauxhall 
Bridge is the row of old ships’ figure-heads that may be seen 
at Baltic Wharf, where the well-known firm of Castle’s Ship- 
breaking Co., Ltd., carry on their business. Passing 
through their yard, one is impressed by the large stacks of 
timber that are seen on every side, as well as many interesting 
old relics which have from time to time come off the ships 
during the process of breaking up. It may not, perhaps, be 
generally known that this firm carries on an extensive busi- 
ness as makers of garden and other furniture, and the cata- 
logue which they issue illustrates some nice designs of garden 
and other chairs, entrance gates, tables, etc. Apart from the 
fact that the furniture is all made from some of the finest 
old-seasoned wood, one has in addition to a useful and practi- 
cally everlasting piece of furniture, a most interesting relic 
of past generations. Messrs. Castle’s catalogue shows a 
good variety of designs, but special designs are also carried 
out at their own workshops, and it is interesting to note that 
since 1838, when the firm was established, they have broken 
up some 800 ships, representing over 1,200,000 tons. 


AN ingenious patented machine has been recently introduced 
bv Messrs. M. Glover and Co., of Leeds, and seems likely to 
play an important part, not only in the construction of 
windows and doors, but for many different purposes wherever 
frames require crossing or half lapping, this invention should 
prove a great boon. 


The wooden bars to be made into pairs 


J. WEEKS & CO. (CHELSEA Ё 


Established in the year 1808, 


Consulting Engineers and Specialists in 
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Architects waited upon by Appointment. 
Plans and Estimates Free. 
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are placed in an adjustable spring frame, in which the ге. 
quired spaces or distances may be quickly determined accord. 
ing to the measurements and guages required. Then by а 
powerful lever, actuated somewhat after the style af a 
mortising machine, the cutters are made to operate the work 
which is left with four clean cuts with inverted angles, and 
these openings are all left cleanly pared to one uniform 
interchangeable template, so that any opening will fit another 
if fitted together at right angles. In this same machine 
there is provided a combined circular saw and cutter worked 
on a pendulum in such a position that immediately after the 
“openings” are made by the “ paring cutters,” this combined 
saw and cutter at once cuts away very perfectly the central 
bar of timber to half the depth. Thus a Most accurate 
strong and in every way perfect joint is at once formed. 
This invention has only just been introduced by Messrs, M. 
Glover and Co., but we are informed that several practical 
authorities have already seen it in operation, and it is declared 
to be a valuable little machine, and one that must commend 
itself to all firms engaged in such work on the grounds of 
both economy and efficiency. All particulars will, no doubt 
be gladly furnished on application to Messrs. М. | 


Co., engineers. Holbeck Lane, Leeds. Шы 
ж 
NOTICES OF MEETINGS, Etc, 
January 2. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. Mr. Banister Fletcher 
on “An Introduction to English Architecture.” 5 p.m. 


" January 3. 

British Aluseum. Mr. Banister Fletcher on “The Char- 
acter of Roman Architecture.” 4. 3° p.m. Lantern illus- 
trations. 


р January то. 
Guild of Architects | 


G | Assistants. Н. Guichard Todd, 

F.S.A. Scot., M.I.A., on “Art and Registration. 7.30 p.m. 
| | January тт. 

Northern Arthitectural Association, Newcastle. Paper by 


Mr. J. Walton Taylor, F.R.I.B.A. 7 p.m. 
| | January 12. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 
(Jueen's Hotel, Leeds. | 


— DE SUCCUM POEM SS EVEN — 


nn 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CARPENTERS’ 

LECTURES ON ARTS CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING, AT CARPENTERS’ HALL. 


This Course will be given by the following Gentlemen— 
Messrs. T. Raffles Davison, Henry Tanner, 
Junr., Laurence A. Turner, Alfred E Drury, 
A.R.A., Walter Cave, Arthur Keen, Noel 
Heaton, W. Bainbridge Reynolds, F. Hamilton 
Jackson, and Professor W. R. Colton, A.R.A. 

The Lectures will be delivered on WEDN ESDAYS, at 7.45 


punctually, and will begin on JANUARY 25th next. 
e орион FREE by Ticket, to be obtainad from the 
erk, 


Annual dinner, 
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SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 
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СА ВО DEAFENING . | 
PREVENTS THE TRANSMISSION OF SOUND through walls and floors by absorbing and breaking up the 
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iving highest insulating power. Will save enough fuel in a single Winter to pay for itself. Keeos а ro 
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insulation which prevented it from escaping. 


PRICE LIST. 


Singleply - £1 11 0 per bale - £0 17 0 half bale. 
Double-ply- 116 6 . - 100 


- I Abestos - PA = 116 
100° Difference by Insulation alone. F.O.R. Twickenham. 


SUN-HOUSE INSULATED WITH 


Bales containing 500 square feet each; 
CABOT’S SHEATHING ‘ QUILT.” Hal cont g quare teet e 


Í bales 250 square feet. 


Which achieved an inside temperature of over 100° (in Weights: Single-ply, 100 lbs.; Double-ply, 150 Ibs.. per 
the shade) when the temperature outside was below zero— bale; Abestos. 110 lbs. per halí-bale. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 
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— THE —— 
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LIMITED. | 
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British Fire Prevention “43 AR MOUR ING ^» ar Great Strength and 
Committee. | à Wide Span. 
QUICK ERECTION. LOW COST. NO CENTERING. 
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Rules for Strength, and granted Certificate 
of approval by the Architects' Te 
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OVER 1,500,000 SQUARE YARDS OF АТ. FLOORING NOW COMPLETED. | 


Gold Medal Awarded Brussels Exhibition, 1910. 
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— | VENTILATORS 


Е Н. SHORLAND € BRO., L'd., The Manchester 


FAILSWORTH, MANCHESTER. 


Rosser & RUSSELL, Lo. 


HEATING 


LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. LEEDS. 


SPEAKER'S 


“ETERNIT” mus 


Indestructible—light— weather- 
resisting—incoinbustible— . . 
economieal, 
“ETERNIT” SHEETS FOR WALLS 
AND CEILINGS. 
G. R. SPEAKER & CO., 


29, Mineing Lane, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Тнов. PARSONS & SONS 


(ESTABLINHED 1802). 


Brightest and Most Durable 


VARNISHES. 


"ENDELLINE” & & ““ENDELFLAT, 5 
“ LACREITE," 
“BRYT-LAC.” 


Enamels for every Class of Work. 
8, ENDELL ST., LONG ACRE LONDON, W.C. 
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John Brotherton Limited 


IMPERIAL TUBE WORKS, 


Monmore Wolverhampton 


Green, 


LIFTS 


ELECTRIO, HYDRAULIC, 
BELT OR HAND POWER. 


H. олан Hemel лави Herts. 
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Paper by Mr. H. H. Statham, F.K.1. B. А., 
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SAFES į Doors 
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Illustrated Lists Free. 
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CONTROL. 
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Dennett’s Fireproof Floors 
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Late of 5, WHITEHALL, have removed 


PRICE FOURPENCE. 


| G.Jackson & Sons, Ltd. 


49, RATHBONE PLACE, LUNDON, W. 
DECORATIVE 


PLASTER WORK. 
HEATING APPARATUS 


For every description of Building, Hot Water, Steam & Hot Air. 
HOT WATER SUPPLY, T TALT REIN BATH STOVES, 
UNIQUE APPARATUS P R MOTOR HOUSES. 

“FURMAN” 258. ERNE br SECTIONAL BOILERS РОК 
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“HORNET “Regd ) ) "RAPID CIRCULATION 
LOW PRESS! ВЕ HOT WATER SYSTEM (Patented 

A revolution in Hot Water Heating. Lower level for Bollo: 
not necessary. COMBINED HEATING axb VENTILATION. 
Plenum and Vacuum Systems, Schemes and Es 
THEATRE FIRE.PROOF CURTAINR, 
FIRE BYDRANT OUTFITS. 
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ALL BENT CORNER aa SAFES 


НИР e 76, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
and Works: ARLINGTON STREET, ISLINGTON, N. 


DecemsEr 30, 1910] 


INGE DOIN ES SA 


Increasing 
Business and the 
desirability of having 
all Departments under 
one roof necessitating 
more convenient premises, 


we have 


REMOVED TO 
PALACE WHARF, 
RAINVILLE ROAD, 

HAMMERSMITH. W., 


where we have a Large 
A Stock of 
| M COLOURED AND WHITE 


à MARBLES, 
IN GRANITE AND MOBAIC, 
T also 
PARQUET & WOOD 
BLO.K FLOOR:NQ. 
Telephones 816 & 517 
Hauunersmith. 


"РИК 


NEW MARLBORO’ VOLCANO 
BARLESS GRATE. 


CHEERFUL and ECONOMICAL (Original Patent, No. 538,867). 
Our “Mariborough” wae THE BEST FIRE ON THE MARKET 
A QUARTER - OF-A - CENTURY AGO and our “Marlboro” 
Volcano Fire” is the 8: ST FIRE ON THE MARKET TO-DAY. 


See one of Thousands of Testimonials. 


August 5th, 1910. 


Messrs. Steel and Garland, 
Worksop, Notts. 


GENTLEMEN, —We want a “ Marl- 
“borough” Grate to match three that 
you supplied us with 18 years ago. The 
size must be 38 inches high, 18 inches 
fire. The grate is your No. 1236 
Second Finish, all black, without vases, 
on bars, and with 1123 ashes front. 
The price, we think you will find, is 45?- 
subject. The Grate is to be placed in 
the same building as those you supplied 

us with before. —Yours faithfully. 
R. Ge and Sons. 


Imagine fire grates at 4§f- each, sub- 
ject to trade discount, after 18 years 
giving such perfect satisfaction that when 
another grate is required it must be the 


НИ 


same. 


We make every description of 
i ч STOVE GRATES, DOG GRATES, 
-- MANTEL REGISTERS, suitable for 


No. 2303. Cottage or Palace. 


OVER 100,000 ‘MARLBOROUCH” GRATES IN USE. 


If you have a Smoky Chimney write us. 
Orders through Ironmongers and Builders Merchants. 


STEEL & GARLAND (1905) Ltd. 


PRIORY FOUNDRY, WORKSOP, NOTTS. 
Established Half-a-Century ago. 
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MAGUIRE & CATCHELL, Lro 
7, 10, 14 & 15, DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 


Capital fully paid up, £60,000; Stock, £30,000. 
[AGUIRE & GATCHELL, Ltd., request 


Architects and others Controlling Orders to 

place the arrangement and execution of Irish 
work in their hands. They employ to a large extent Irish 
Workmanship, and are always at hand with skilled 
Engineers and Fitters for the following appliances fully 
up to date, and also for repairs and maintenance :— 


Plenum, Heating and Ventilating. 
Barkers Vacuum Hot Water Heating. 


Low Pressure Hot Water Heating. 
High Pressure Hot Water Heating. 
Ordinary Steam Heating. 
| New Vapour Steam Heating 


Cooking Appliances, and Kitchen Fittings. 
Steam Laund Appliances and Fittings. 


Electric Lighting and Fittings. 


Gas Lighting and Fittings. 
Sanitary Drainage and Pumbing 
Hydraulic Rams, Wind Engines and Pumps. 
Mantelpieces, Fire Grates and Tiling. 


MAGUIRE & GATCHELL can refer to hundreds of Башын 
by them in United Kingdom—Cathedrals, Churches, Clubs, Hotels, 
Hospitals, Colleges, Schools, Banks, Asyluins, etc. 
Electric Light and Iron Drainage Vice-Regal Lodge, etc., etc. 
Illustrated Record and Catalogues free on application. 


MAGUIRE «€ GATCHELL, Ltd, 


Contractors to H.M. Board of Works, Кес. 


JAMES ANNAN, 


ARCHITECTURAL MODELLER 
. . AND PLASTERER. , + 


la, WEST STREET, PIMLICO, 
LONDON. 


And at EDINBURGH. 


_ 6 
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Telegraphic Addresses —' Sawmill, Liv erpool.” “ ALNU8, London.” Telephone Nos. : 5—220 and 622 Bootle (3 wires) ; and ALNUS, LONDON. 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO. LTD., Saw mur rome AND 


16, DENY ROAD, BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, and Dashwood House, 9, New Broad St., London, E.C. 


Finest Oak. and Maple Flooring. 
i <> Brand. BLOCKS AND BOARDS. 


Importers of ali descriptions of Timber. Sawing and Planing Mills at above address. Specifications eut to exact sizes, 


KING & COMPANY, LIMITED, HULL. 


Heating, Sanitary, and Electrical Engineers. 
CONTRACTORS FOR CONSTRUCTIONAL IRONWORK. 


“Architects Einaquiries Invited. 


Patent Glazed ST NE R D LO ER. 
D 4 - Made ia Brown, Amber, and White Glaze. Supplied with or without door and fittings. 


SIZES— For one shelf, 26-in. x 20-in. x 14-in, For two shelves, 38.in. x 20-in. x 14-in. 


These are exceedingly useful and clean “үнө. for better storage and keeping of foods 
also being fitted with air gratings connected with the air outside of the wall in which they are 
fixed, milk and other food can be kept in a sweet and cool condition. 


The shelves are movable so as to facilitate the washing and cleaning of lockers inside, the 

whole makiug a very hygienic arıangement. 
P AIOES of Brown Salt-Glazed, without door and fittings : 

26-in. x 20-in. x 14-in. at 14s. 6d.; 33-in. x 20in. x 14-in. at 188. ва. each net. 
PRICES of ditto, complete with hardwood door and fittings: 

26-11. x 20-in. x Min. at 358.; ; 38-ш. x 2040. x 14-in. at 89s. ва. each net. 
Adopted by the Manchester City Corporation for Workmen’s Dwellings; also supplied to the 

Royal Mint Refinery, and Guy’s Hospital, London; and numerous Private Residences, 


For Full Particulars apply to— 


HENRY ALTY 110. Buildin Materials Merchants, HESKETH BANK, Nr. PRESTON. 


— Special Quotations will be given for quantities, Telephone : LONGTON 2X1. Telegrams: v BRICKS, 


HESKETH BANK. 


Supply Best and Second Blue and уы SLATES to MEROHANT 
APPLY TO Pex and the TRAD A 


W. А. DARBISHIRE, PEN-YR-ORSEDD OFFICE, CARNARVON. 
THOMAS FALDO & CO., Lid., 


EFFINGHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST., STRAND, W.C. Works : Arta 


Manufacturersof and Contractors for Seyssel, Limmer, Brunswick, British, Special British, and Acid Resisting 


Telephone No. 
5927 Gerrard. 
` (Two lines.) 


also ВЕГА» au, BIT UMEN. 
CONTRACTORS TO H.M. COVERNMENT AND VARIGUS PUBLIC BODIES 
| The Best Materia for PATHS, FLOORS, ROOFS, TANKS, RESERVOIRS, STABLES, COWSHEDS, COaCHHOUSES, &с. 
ROLE OONORSSIONAIRES FOR GREAT BRITAIN & NORTH AMERICA OF THE SEYSSEL MINE KNOWN AS LES MINES de BOURBONGES à LOVAGNY 
BASSIN des SEYSEL (HAUTE SAVOIE), FRANCE 


Established 1851. 


E : Established over Half-a-Century. 


JEXL. MORELL, 


. Manufacturer of English, and Importer of the Foreign Paten 


DECORATIVE ROOM AND DADO MOULDINGS, 


Angle and oth oti | 
Also Picture Frame Mouldings. Largest stock of ings i : or se ons. 
И replete witha full РАНЕ“ of Patterns ck of Mouldings in the Kingdom. Export Orders promptly shipped. Write for new Illustrated Catalogu? 


Many new and excl 
Mitre and Mount-Cutting Machines, and e Feit for the Peta i (uy; Jubilee Edition) Free on receipt of business card. 


Regilding und Restoring a Speciality. 
a7 Фе 18, Great St. an ish and Foreign Glass. 


WAREHOUSES: 11, 12, & 13 xe Street, Bloomsbury, W. e. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS:  RABBITRY, LONDON” (in the rear, and NEAL STREET. 


TELEPHONE : No. 6135 CENTRAL. 


PEN-YR-ORSEDD SLATE QUARRY CO., Ltd. 
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For Venetian Blinds. > 


Best or Stamped Quality. 


Venetian Blinds, when finished in good style and suitably hung, are excellently adapted to high 
class as well as every other kind of residence. An all-important. matter is to ‘see thet the tapes are 
. strong and of even gauge, made of the best material and in «very way suited to their purpose. 


CARR'S “STAMPED” quality Ladder Tapes fulfil tais requirement, and all users of Venetian 
blinds before purchasing should see that the nime " C^RR'a" is stamped on the interwoven cross 
tapes once in each yard, or they are likely to be misled by cheap and inferior imitations. 


ASK FOR CAR R'S “STAMPED ” QUALITY LADDER TAPES FOR VENETIAN BLINDS 
RECOGNISED AS "CELE BEST. 


“TORTOISE” STOVES, "киш, E 


Note the TRADE MARK— 
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Make all the difference ај а dark, useless 
Basement and a light and pleasant Office or Workroom. 


THE BRITISH LUXFER PRISM SYNDICATE, LIMITED, 


will furnish, FREE OF CHARGE, expert Reports on any possible application 
of the LUXFER SPECIALITIES to any existing or contemplated building. 


Write to 16, HILL 8T., FINSBURY, LONDON, E.O. Telephone; 90, London Wall; Telegrams : ** Luxfer, London.” 


MINTONS 


DAMP PROOF PAINT сло 


Per 8/- GALLON. 
mU DAMP WALLS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Which can be PAINTED or PAPERED in a few Hours after applying. 
MANUFAOTURED ONLY BY | TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


R. R. MINTON & CO., Paint, Colour and Varnish Manufacturers, 


39 to 71, CHEAPSIDE, LIVERPOOL. 
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Robertshaw's s reliable Blind Rollers 


Single Cord Rollers THE “CROWN,” THE “A OME.” 
un THESE ROLLERS HAVE 


и TENT SPRING 
BRITISH ек ROLLERS. Ж » ROBERTSHA КҮЗ ROLLER ` ALUMINIUM 
М EE ë FERRULES and CAPS. 


The Best Spring Rollers in the World and carry longer Blinds than any others. 
ONLY THE VERY BEST PINE USED FOR ALL OUR ROLLERS. 


JAMES ROBERTSHAW & SONS, Lta,, CLIMAX WORKS, == 


Only the Trade J plied. 


STUART > — HIC 60., LTD. 


MADE IN ENGLAND. 


SPECIALISTS Telephone; ви EAST. | The Year 1888 saw 
а our first Ferro-Con- 
FERRO-CONCRETE FIRE - RESISTING | crete Building erected. 


STAIRCASES, 


CONSTRUCTION 
ONE ent E аи RESERVOIRS. |been engaged E. 
DRAWINGS AND DRESSINGS. ENTIRE BUILDINGS UNDERTAKEN. votpat rin a ngs 


ESTIMATES P. STUART, F.R.S.A., INCORPORATBD 
SUBMITTED FREE. 1840. 1840. | /nventor and Patentec ef GRA NOLITNIC. 1887. 
NO ORDER TOO 


миљи Clengall Rd., Millwall, LONDON, E. wow vse mas. 
W. S. HODGKINSON & Go. | ILLUSTRATION " 


(ESTABLISHED 2716), ` 


WOO KEY HO | 
C — 1 THE VALUE OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


W E LLS, so M E RS ET in BUSINESS CATALOGUES and ADVERTISEMENTS 


has long been recognised by all the leading 


ESTABLISHED 


Makers ! of Best Quality Advertisers and Advertising Experts. As the 
— mw»Man — = - I| PIONEER PROCESS HOUSE 


we have made a special study of 
Advertising requirements. Advertisers, 
Printers, and Business Firms are invited 


— s to communicate with us. 
| Our unparalleled service enables 
Al | KS us to execute PROMPTLY and 
| 9 EFFICIENTLY, and at MODERATE 


PRICES, Engraving and Illustration 


Work of every description, whether in 


OF ALL SIZES, WEIGHTS, AND Colour, Half-tone, or Line. 


SURFACES. or, 
Send Postcard for Representative to call. 


To be had of all Stationers. [CARL HENTSCHEL, Lro. 


Photo-Engravers, 


WHOLESALE AT 


3, QUEENHITHE, LONDON, E. c. 182, 183 & 184, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FLOORS, ROOFS, [Since then we have). 


D nd ا‎ аи 
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H. H. MARTYN | 


& CO. А LIMITED, Sunningend Works, Cheltenham. 


Carvers, 


Telegrams: “ Sunningend." 


Modellers o Telephone Nos.: 798 & 799. 
Ironworkers, and 


Architectural Decorators 


in all materials. | | MN 


192, Albany Street, N.W. 


CHELTENHAM, 

| Telegrams: “ Sunningend." 
LONDON, пове 
MANGH ESTER, and Telephone No.: 2105 North. 
GLASGOW. 


4 


WRIGHT'S 


| BILLIARD m 
TA BLE wre 


Which, by means of a simple and easily-worked 

contrivance at either end, can be lifted on to 

casters and turned in any direction, to enable the 
room to be used for dancing or card parties. 


Existing Billiard Tables can be adapted. 


GEO. WRIGHT & Co, Ltd., 
| Е 7, Argyl! Street, Regent Street, 
London, W.——  — | 


Telegraphic Address: | Telephones: 
“ Billiards, London." Central 2013 and 8183 


Showing '* Mobile" Table in position for play. 
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UNITED STONE FIRMS, Lro. 


QUARRY OWNERS, PRODUCING 
Portland Stone Ba! h Stone 


vul 


Mountcharles Stone Nailsworth Stone 

Forest of Dean Stone Red Wilderness Stone 

Ham Hill Stcne | Blue and Red Pennant Stone 
Shamrock Stone Keinton and Street Stone 

De Lank Cornish Granite Dartmoor Granite 

Porthgain Granite (Macadam) Porthgain Chippings (Ferro Concrete) 


Head Offices: 2 BRISTOL OHAMBERS, NIOHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 
London Office: 13 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

London Depots: 191—195 WARWICK ROAD, KENSINGTON. 

Lo Works: CROWN WHARF, 69 LOTS ROAD. CHELSEA, 8.W. 
Portland Office: PARK ROAD, EASTON, I3LE OF PORTLAND. 
Belfast Office and Works: HARLAND ROAD, МОЅСВА /E CHANNEL. 
Plymouth Office and Depots: VICTORIA WHARVES, SUTTON ROAD. 


Telegrams— Telephone Nos. — 
Bristol Bristo! 3910 
London London office 1617 Gerrard 
Multistono. Portland London Depots 1426 Western 
Belfast Portland 86 
Plymouth Belfast 3233 


Plymouth 731 


I Er SEO rT 


ALUMINIUM CASTINGS. 


Sound, clean and etrong in pure or hardones metal. AH sizes. Cheaper than 
Gun-Meta! or Brass. 


Repairs by Special Process. Motor Oastings a Speciality. 
е ON ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFIOE LISTS. 
Telegrams: "KRANKASES." Telephones: Central, 4879; City, 8846. 


R. W. COAN, Aluminium Foundry, 
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THE 


Iron « Marble (> 1 


— — LIMITED. — —- 


Telegrams : 


Ranges, Grates, i 
Chimney Pieces, | 
Baths, etc. 


Terrazzo & Mosaic Works,. 
MITCHELL LANE, 
VICTORIA STREET, BRISTOL. 


Sole Agents for the West of England for 
BELLS 


¡POILITE ASBESTOS 


Roofing Slates, red, blue and grey 


Fire-Resisting Insulating 


« MARBLE, BRISTOL.” Telephone: No. 747 Y 


219, GOSWELL ROAD, London, E.G. 


BACK NUMBERS. [о 
Owing to the demand for Back Numbers of the “ BRITISH 
ARCHITECT," which are gradually running out of print, BRISTOL 
ALL COPIES PRECEDING 1900 are now charged at NE i Aer STREET. 
DOUBLE PRICE. | —— = 


28 NAT., DARTFORD. ` 


Sheets for Wall Linings, 


ETC., ETC. 


33, VICTORIA STREET, 
and 34, THOMAS STREET, 


TaELEGRAMS: © KILNS, GREENHITHE.” TELEPHONE: 


Artillery & Albion Cement Co. Ld 


GREEN ЕЕ "FECES, KENT, 


Manufacture London Portland Cement of the very best quality 
only, which complies in every way with the requirements of the 
Specification adopted by the British Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee. Delivered in bags or barrels. Vessels of 1,000 tons can 
be loaded at their wharves. 


J. CLARKE, Manager. 
37th YEAR OF PUBLICATION._NOW READY. 


“THE . ARCHITECTS. DIARY" FOR 191. 


Specially prepared for the use of AROHITEOTS, SURVEYORS, and ENGINEERS. 


These publications contain not only the usual Diary, ruled and printed to a particular fo:m, specially adapted for professional use, but, in addition 
an Index, a Nete Book. Rent and Insurance Register, a Cash Book, and a Ledger, with all the usual diary information, and much special matter referring 
to the Various Architects’ and Engineers’ Associations ; a digest of all the Acts passed last session ; contain also cases decided in the Supreme Courts of 
Justice during the legal year from November, 1909. to August, 1910, of interest to the profession ; Regulations of London County Council under the 


order of the Council applying to Music, Dancing, Theatre and other Licenses ; complete list of Metropolitan Surveyors and Districts, with Official ang · 


Private Address, Alphabetical Index to the Practical Statutes, Stamp Duties, ete, forming in one volume a Complete set of Books for the Year. Th, 
Editions are :—No. 12.—One page toa day, size 8jin by bin., cloth gilt, 4s. 64. No. 13.—Two pages to a day, 84 ia. by 5in., cloth gilt. 5s. 6d 


“THE BUILDERS’ DIARY" FOR 191. 


Specially prepared for the use of BUILDERS and CONTRAOTORS. 


. No. 11.—Two days on a page, ruled and printed to a special pattern; also contains Bill Register, Note Book, Rent, Insurance, and Mortgage Regier 
Cash Book, Leger, and 30 pages of Tables of great value to all engaged in the Building Trades ‚in all, 460 pazes, size 8j in. by 5in., bound whole cloth, 
gilt, indexed and paged to end of Diary. Price 4s. 6d. | 


s“ Messrs. Hudson and Kearns’ Diaries need no recommendation save a trial." —TÀe British Architect. 
“ For use in the office of Architects and Builders, they are better fitted than any diaries with which we are acquainted."— The Architect. 
“The novel and valuable features of these Diaries is that each volume is in itself a complete set of books for the year.” —The Bui 


** We have used them ourselves throughout the year with much satisfaction, and are glad now to draw attention to the new batch sent us." — 
i The Building News. 


“They all an index, which is a valuable feature.” — The Times... , | 
.*' Messrs. Hudsoú and Kearns send out Diaries that are singularly comprebensive and serviceable.” —The Daily News. | 


Sole Publishers, HUDSON & KEARNS, Limited, Hatfield Street Works, Stamford Street, London, S E. 
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CAST IRON PERMANENT 
GAS*TIGHT DRAINAGE 
= = SECURED BY THE :: 
= ADOPTION OF OUR 3: 
SOIL AND DRAIN PIPES 
“А SPECIAL PROCESS: 


ENSURES THESE PIPES 
a 4 HAVING A SMOOTH?! 
„INTERNAL SURFACE: 
„ALL FITTINGS ARE: 
= DESIGNED WITH EASY £ 
CURVES TO FACILITATE 
„= THE FLOW AND ALL == 
INSPECTION CHAMBERS 
«AFFORD THE FULLEST! 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
INSPECTING & TESTING 


LIFTS AND — STS 


LIFTING TACKLE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


74 O N 4 
| — € 2-- a = - 
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YOUNGS 


` RYLAND STREET WORKS, 


BIRMING HAM, 
ENGLAND. u 


NL ашыды S MN 4 1. EAE: -MWAREBOOEE" Lier А | V 
— WARD'S PILLAR HOIST "M cci сд: | 
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Stained Glass . 
Windows and . 
Leaded Glazing 


Special desi ed in old 

СР rings. 5 include 

Armorial Bearings, ke., 
if desired 
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zs REVOLVING 
SHUTTERS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
IN WOOD & STEEL. 
ALSO 
SELF-COILING SUNBLINDS, 
COLLAPSIBLE SCREENS, LIFTS, 


ETC. 


Estimates and designs sub- 

mitted free for all kinds of 

work, together with testi- 

monials showing that work of 

highest grade may be relied 
upon. 


REVULVINU ока. 


| әкет жеке желі 


ANDREW STODDART, 


THE STUDIO, LONG ROW, 


NOTTINGHAM. 


Telephone : No. 261Y. 


Send for Estimates and full particulars to the 


SEFTON LIFT & SHUTTER 00. 


BACK PARKFIELD ROAD, LIVERPOOL, S. 


Tel. No. :—141, Lark LANE, LIVERPOOL. Telgraphic Address: “ SHUTTERS, LIVERPOON.” 


KI N G B R ] TERRA-COTTA, BRICK and 
OTHERS, STOURBRIDCE, LTD., 2% 
Best quality Terra-Cotta in RED, GREY, BUFF, and PINK C 
, olours, unglazed, and 
also glazed work in all colours, Architectural Falence to pl у Designs. 


АР am 


Also Manufaoturers of 


Best STOURBRIDGE FIREBRICKS and FIRECLAY for all purposes, 
The Ideal Furniture Covering. 


PEGAMOID „о 


Brand Leather Cloth. (LIMITED) 
144, Queen Victoria Street, London. E.C, 


=) 
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ELEPNOME. 
773 CENTRAL HMWAR OFFICE, 
| Tested by. әмер іі THE ADMIRALTY. 
KINOVIQUE. LONDON. the Ber jn fire р ess os LONDON Couey Couch. 


` AKING àC? 181 QUEEN VICTORIA Sr. [омоом. Е.С. (© 


WORKS - HAYES-‘MIODLESEX e RawcLirFE YoRKS: (g 


a Е 
Agents: Мевяга. J. Tanner & Воп, 3, Gill Street, Liverpool. Messrs. Stuart's Gran y 
J Я а rS. olithic Co., Ltd., 48, Duff Street i : 
Eu & кенул лү Belfast. Messrs, Т. G. Williams & Co., Metropole Buildings, Cardiff. Mesas en eo ac u а Boss 
W . Ar. r yworth, Britannia Buildings, Town Hall, Leeds. Messrs. Crosier, Stephens & Co., 2, Collin wood Street, N tl Туп СА 1 1 
aterloo Street, Birmingham. Mr. J. W. Moseley, 68, Grosvenor Chambers, 16, Deansgate, Manchester. ` g reet, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Мг. W. P. Inchley, 21, 
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BRISBANE CALCUTTA NEW ZEALAND ETC. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1910 
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ESTABLISHEO OVER 100 YEARS, 


William Newman & Sons, Ld. 


РА Га МТ REGULATING Spring Hinges. 
Patent Invincible Floor Spring. 
Patent “NEWLAND ” Fanlight Opener. 
Patont '* ERA" Pantie Bolt. 
Patent Contre Ball. 

Axle Pulleys. 


HOSPITAL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
GREY GRANITE. 


J. EAGT OW SON, 
Merchants & Quarry Owners, 


Northernhay St. EXETER, 
Estimatesgiven for every class of Building or Engineering Work 


Rockwork, Fountains 
and Grottoes. 


CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FREE. 
T. В. HARPHAM & SON, 


141, West AVENUR, PORTMAN MARKET, CHURCH STREET, 
LONDON. N. W. 


Telephone : 2186 Mayfair. 


MANSFIELD STONE. 


Red and White Mansfield. Yellow Magneslan Limestone. 
Masonry PREPARED READY FOR FixinG, 


Also Mansfield Woodhouse Lime (lump or ground). 


WILLIAM SILLS, 
Mansfield Stone Quarries, Nottinghamshire · 


HOLLINGTON STONE, 


«LARGE OR SMALL BLOOKS, 
Red and Mottled Stone from the 
Beggar’s Well Quarries. 
Offices and Stone-sawing Mills at ROCESTER. 
Stone Worked to Order. 
ANY, 


STANTON & BETT 
Postal Address: ROCESTER, STAFFORD. 


Noted 


IMPROVED 


CRANES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


ATTERTON, 
HAVERHILL, SUFFOLK. 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 
FROM 
SAXON to the TUDOR PERIOD 


Lantern Slides, 1s. per Slide. Photographs, Ys. per dozen, 
Many thousands to select from. 
RPECIALITY : 


Saxon Work and Views of the Roman Wall. 
J.P. GIBSON, Photographer, HEXHAM. 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


Terra Cotta Works, 


CLEETHORPES, 


FOR 


RED AND BUFF TERRA-COTTA 
FACINGS. 


WINDOW AND DOOR HEADS. 
CHIMNEY POTS VASES, 
AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
RIDGES AND FINIALS. 


FACING. MOULDED, AND 
PAVING BRICKS. 


Catalogues on application. 


I A ARCHITECT. | Е 
JAMES WOOD, колачи паг Stone Mason. 


BOUGHTON MONCHELSEA, 
Postal Address-FARLEY FARM, CHART-SUTTON. 


MAIDSTONE. 


BEST BLUE RAG STONE "tee. Dressing, ac, 


for Church & Domestic Work. 


ананна 
As supplied to the City Courts, Basinghall Street London—Barracks, Ci 
: А ’ , — , City Road, London—N hapel, — 
Catholic Church, Stamford Bil- New Banks, Margate and Chatham—Churches it Detling, Kent ae 
Ashford, Kent; East Farleigh, Ivychurch, Canterbury, etc, 


R&SON y. 
СКЕ > Lip. 
Hand ТГ. 5. _ M 


SAND STOCKS. 


SSE ai ee ERR 
| Hand-Made Sand-Faced Roofing Tiles. 


Samples and Catalegues upon application. 


LOUGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire. 
SAT ы сл сыл с 


Tel. Add. : “ ARMITA GE SONS, ROBIN HOOD.” Telephone: No. 2 ROTH WELL, LEEDS DISTRICT’ 
Electric Cars from Ler ds and Wakefield pass our Offices every 10 minutes; 


GEORGE ARMITAGE & SONS 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTURY. 
Chief Offices: ROBIN HOOD QUARRIES, 


(у. * 


Wear WAZEHFTIEBELD, YORKSHIRE. 


GENERAL STONE MERCHANTS AND QUARRY OWNERS 
AND BRICK MANUFACTURERS. 


Sole Proprietors of “ ARMISTONE” (Registered), the hardest known YORK STONE, specially 


suitab'e for STEPS, and LANDINGS where there is HEAVY TRAFFIC. 


Robin Hood, Howley Park, Hard York, Ackworth, and all descriptions of Yorkshire Stone, 


Bath Stone and Portland Stone to any Specification. 
Landings and Flags, Self-Faced, Tooled and Machine-Polished. 
Tower, Spandrel and Astragal Moulded Steps. 
Headstones. Landings, Steps, Sills, Heads and Coping Tooled, Sawn and Polished. 
| Sinks, Kerb, Edging Setts and Pavors. | 
Staircases, Plain and Moulded, worked accurately to Plans and Sections. 
Bramley Fall Bedstones to any size Worked carefully to Plans and Details. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. ESTIMA TES GIVEN. 


TO ARCHITECTS: We are open at all times to give advice respecting 
Stone most sultable for various classes of Bulidings, and also 
supply samples FREE. 


THOMAS PEAKE 


“The Tileries,” 


A 
< 
QA 


also ~ Y 2 TUNSTALL, 

QUARRIES, “А ыы ën hand 
RIDGE TILES, % AS 
GARDEN TILES, \ 'УО Sampi d 
MURAL & STRING rl 


full particulars 
on application. 


COURSE TILES, 


С 
FINIALS, &c. <p 


Telegrams : PEAKE, TUNSTALL, STAFFS. 


Telephone : No. 506 TUNSTALL. 


Prize Medals: London, 1851; Paris, 18674 Philadelphia, 1876 ; Chicago, 1893. 


Buildings covered during 1910 include the following: — 


Schools, South Africa .. m 400,000 
Training College, Yorks 31% 2 350,000 
Vice-Regal Residence, Wellington, N.Z. 176,000 
Asylum, Belfast ... + қ" T 175,000 
Schools, Doncaster s. s 150,000 
Motor Works, Cheshire.. m nA 130,000 
Schools, Sheffield... das E УР el 


100,000 
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The › 'HEAPED' FIRE 


(BRATT'S PATENT) 


nee IS FITTED IN MANY ARTISTIC AND 
ДЕК 5: an tee INEXPENSIVE STYLES, and from its 


i 2 724 ER 


construction enables the greatest amount of 
heat to be obtained without waste of fuel. The 
shape of the fire-box ensures warmth and 
comfort, besides reducing smoke to a minimum. 
It is a clean, efficient, and labour-saving stove. 
This Fire is in use in the King Edward VII. 
Sanatorium, the London Hospital, . Charing 
Cross Hospital, Holborn Town Hall, Cardiff 
City Hall and Law Courts, H.M. Barracks and 
Officers’ Quarters, and a large number of 
| mansions and private residences. 

The “HEAPED” Fire is the best result of modern enterprise, and is 

approved and recommended by both Architects and Clients. 


ere [P 
— саас — u m mn en -т------ ------ 


DESIGN Мо. 318a. 


Write to us for Catalogue. | 
BRATT, COLBRAN and CO., & THE HEAPED FIRE CO., LTD. 
‘Designers and Manufacturers of MANTELS, STOVES, TILES, eto, 10, MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, М: 


THE HOPTON-WOOD STONE FIRMS, " 


Head Office, Quarries and Works :— 


WIRKS WORTH, DERBYSHIRE. 


Telegrams: “WIRKSWORTH.” Telephone: No. 9 WIRKSWORTH. 


London Office: 134, CHEAPSID E, EC amas дшш “QUTTRIDGE, LONDON." 


Telephone: No. 27659 OENTRAL. 


The HOPTON-WD0D Stone supplied by thi с. 
EXCLUSIVELY from the beds below the “ coy the x or “LOWER LAVA. н 


The Stone from these beds has а reputation of over 100 
years at 
its back, AND CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED FROM OUR QUARRIES. 


it is admitted to be the most reliable of the Engl 
and has never been known to deteriorate. —: 


—_.є______—____————..,,,,,,,,,,,,..........; 


DERBYSHIRE FOSSIL, GREY AND BLACK BIRDS-EYE MARBLES, 


supplied in Biocks, Sawn Siabs, or worked ready for fixing. 


ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES SUPPLIED FREE. 


To ensure obtaining this reliable Stone, Architects are respectfully requested to specify 


š HOPTON-WOOD STONE FROM THE HOPTON-WOOD STONE FIRMS, LIMITED." 


а 


Í 
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THE LANCET 


says :— 


(SANITARY) 
Floor Polis 
a 


By Royal Warrant 
to H.M. The King. 


PREVENTS THE 
HARBOURING:OF CERMS. 


Used in the 


PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS. 
Ее ON U EK, Ltd., 


Portslade, nr. Brighton. 
Sole Manufacturers of this well-known 
Sanitary Polish; Contractors for the First 
Preparation and Polishing of all kinds 
of Floors. 


Depots. LONDON AND MANCHESTER. 


Beware of Imitations, especially in Umiabelled Tias. 
See the word ““ RONUK" (the Registered Trade Mark of the Company) on every package. 
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у ETK — р. 1—0 = de = 2% ж 
> ` "~. " mg tte m H = 2 1 с. UN — =” [ба 
x Y ч; `< 1 ا ا ج‎ = el U Le == ч = т Белі a 6.4 
2 ` = — ET => тр 2 
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“The manufacturers 
of RONUK have devoted 
special attention to the 
sanitary treatment of 
floors. Composed largely 
of antiseptic materials 
which possess the same 
germicidal properties as 
common disinfectants, 
but are without their 
disagreeable characters 
ef smell and corrosive 
qualities, RONUK ‘is ап 
excellent floor polish, 


preserving a sanitary 
condition of the floor, 
sealing up all germ bar- 
bours, and presenting a 
surface which pleasingly 
evidences ап аррге- 
ciation of sanitary prin- 
ciples. 

It serves as an excel 


lent application for 
polished wood block, 
parquet, and stained 
floors,” 


as executed at the Union Bank of Scotland, 
Cornhill, E.C., and 3,000 other Buildings. 


" E = oe | у . 7728 is 
"uz HOMAN & RODGERS, 
CORNHILL, E.C. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK 
17, GRACEICHUROE STRI ЕГІС, El. O. 
FIREPROOF FLOORS WORKS ‚ VAUXHALL, S.W. | TRL. ADDRESS :—* NOR Ton RODGERS, ESSE 
by FIOMAN & ROOGERS. :—WARE, HERTS. TRLEPHONE:—AVENUE 1 


THE PORTLAND STONE USED TO CREATE NEW LONDON’ 


INCLUDING 
OXFORD 


Piccadilly and Waldorf Hotels, also Waring's (fr) Premises, 


CAME FROM THE QUARRIES AND MASONRY WORKS OF 


Е. Ј. BARNES, Portland, Dorset 


_ (The oldest established and only personally supervised Quarry and Masonry Business in Portland). 
—-—-—-—-— 
FOUNDED БЕ АЖО, БО TIAS. 
M" ——M 


London Office: 14, NINE ELMS LANE, S.W. 
Agencies in BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, ete. 


When writing, please mention this journal. 


NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


(*) Signifies the deposit required. 

Bangor (Ireland). January x. Sea-water baths, for the 
U.D.C. Premium: £50. J. Milliken, Town Hall, 
Bangor, co. Down. ` | 

Bradford. Infirmary. Keith W. Young, F.R.I.B.A., 
assessor. Secretary-Superintendent, Royal Infirmary, Brad- 
ford. £3 35.“ 

Coventry. March І, 1911. Municipal buildings, etc. 
E. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., assessor. Town Clerk, 10, 
Hay-lane, Coventry. £2 2s.* 

Glasgow. Jan. 31. Branch library, for the corporation. 
Premiums: £50, £30, and £25. A. W. Myles, Town 
Clerk, City-chbrs., Glasgow. 

Llandrindod Wells. Pavilion, for the U.D.C. Ist and 
2nd premiums; assessor will be appointed. D. C. Davies, 
U.D.C. Offices, Llandrindod Wells. š 

Manchester. Laying out Blackley Estate, for the Cor- 


poration: Premiums: £150, £100, and „Мо. Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Penrith. Feb. 8. School. Premiums: £50, 4,25, and | 
£10. J. Cropper, The Vicarage, Penrith. 


Ruislip and Nortinwood. Town planning. Premiums: 
4150, £100, Жо. Assessors, Sir Aston Webb and 
Raymond Unwin. Garden Estates, Ltd., 33, Henrietta-st., 
Covent Garden, W.C. £1 1s.* 

Romford Garden Suburb. March 31. Town planning, 
modern house and cottage exhibition. Assessors, E. Guy 
Dawber, V.P.R.I.B.A., H. У. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., 
Mervyn E. Macartney, F.R.LB.A. Secretary, Town 
Planning and Modern House and Cottage Exhibition, 33, 
Henrietta-st., Strand, W.C. 

Tredegar (Mon.). Model village. Prize 100 guineas. 
A. S. Tallis, Oakdale Navigation Collieries, Ltd., Tredegar, 


Mon. 
=== kas m = 
NOTES OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 
Abercynon. Jan. 9. Houses (20) T. Jones, architect 


and surveyor, Nelson, via Cardiff. 

Aberdare. Jan. 5. ‘Cottage homes, for the Guardians of 
Merthyr Tydfil Union. T. Roderick, Clifton-st., Aberdare. 

Bedlington (Northumberland). Jan. 10. School, for the 
Northumberland Education Comm. С. Williams, Moothall, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. £2 2s.* 

Birmingham. Jan. 17. School, for the Birmingham 
Education Comm. J. A. Palmer, secretary of Education, 
Education Department, Edmund-st.. Birmingham. £2.* 

Black Notley (Essex). Тап. 16. Hospital. Е. Н. 
Bright, Dodds Hall, Braintree. 

Bromley (Kent). Jan. 10. 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 
tary, H.M. Office of Works, etc., Storey’s-gate, 

I IS.* 

Charlton Kings (Glos.). Jan. 28. Cloak-rooms, for the 
Gloucestershire Education Comm. К. S. Phillips, architect, 
Midland Bank-chbrs., Gloucester. £2 2s.* 

Chester. Jan. 11. Sorting office, for the Commissioners 
of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Secretary, H.M. 
Office of Works. etc., Storev’s-gate, S.W. I Is.* 

Clayton, nr. Bradford. Jan. 3. Shed, for the Guardians 
of North Bierley Union. J. Harper Bakes, Calverley-chbrs., 
Victoria-square, Leeds. | 

Clitheroe. Jan. 16. School, for the T.C. H. Littler, 
16. Ribblesdale-place, Preston. £3.* 

Crosby, Exc. (Lincs.). Jan. 12. School, etc., for the 
. Lindsey C.C. (Education Comm.):—{1) Completion of 
elementarv school at Crosby ; (2) alterations and additions to 
the council elementarv school at Grainthorpe ; (3) addition to 
a class-room to the infants’ department of the elementarv 


“-- ы ee یکچ امس‎ 


Post office extension, for the 
Secre- 
S.W. 


"NEW CATALOGUE 
EXAMPLES OF 


SEATING AND FURNISHIN 


“hovel designs tor THEATRES. PUBLIC HALLS, Ere 


 CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRES. 
Write for Green List containing special leading lines of Tip-up 
Chairs, Seating, etc. 


THE “CHAMPION” TIP-UPS, 4/9. 
For special Tip-up Seats for Mission Halls, eto., write for C List. 
H. LAZARUS and SON, ` 


Specialists in Seating 
21, GREAT EASTERN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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) master's house at West Butter- 


ick ; uncil school at Ulceby, near Alford. Scorer 
kim eae architects, Bank-st.-chbrs., Lincoln. ZI is. 


l f No. т, £2 2s.).* 
re 1 Yorks. js Jan. 12. School works, for the 
West Riding Education Comm. (builder, joiner, plumber, 
and painter). Education Architect, County Hall, Wake- 


field. 271.“ 
Doncaster. Feb. 1. 
architect, Bank-chbrs., Scot-lane, Doncaster. 
Edingley (Notts.). Jan. 9. Parish hall. 
Saunders, A.M.LC.E., A.R.LB.A., 24, 
Newark. | | 
F erndale (Glamorgan). Jan 13. Fire station, for the 
Rhondda U.D.C. W. J. Jones, Council Offices, Pentre, 


Жі ıs.* 
Gorleston-on-Sea. 


school at Cleethorpes; (4 


Institute. F. Norman D. Masters, 


Ра 18.* 


Saunders and 
Market-place, 


Jan. 21. Buildings, "for the East 


Anglian Institution for blind and deaf children. J. E. 
Burton, 57, London-st., Norwich. £2 28.* | 
Hunslet (Leeds). Тап. 7. Shop, etc. — Myers-Beswick 


and Partners, 8, Park-square, Leeds. 105." w 

London, E. Jan. 4. Post office, for the Commissioners 
of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Secretary, H.M. 
Office of Works, etc., Storey's-gate, S.W. Жі 1s.* 

London, N.E. Jan. 9. ‘Roof renewal, for the Guardians 
of Whitechapel Union. Clerk to the Guardians, Union 
Offices, 74, Vallance-rd., N.E. 

Lydbrook. Jan. 28. School alterations, etc., for the 
Gloucestershire Education Comm. К. S. Phillips, archi- 
tect, Midland Bank-chbrs., Gloucester. £2 25." 

Newton Abbot (Devon). Jan. 3. Wards, at the 
Infirmary, for the Guardians. F. Horner, clerk, Union 
Offices, 64, East-st., Newton Abbot. 

Norton and Welton (Yorks.). Jan. 5. Schools (2), for 
the Education Comm. of the East Riding C.C. Building 
Surveyor, County Hall, Beverley. £1 16. each.* 

Oldham. Jan. то. Pumping station, for the Waterworks 
Comm. С. J. Batley, Piethorn, Newhey. £2.* 

Pudsey. Jan. 7. School, etc. J. Tomlinson, 71, South. 
parade, Pudsey. 

Salford. Heating, for the Corporation. J. B. Broadbent, 
А.К.Т.В.А., 15, Cooper-st., Manchester. Жі rs.* 

Shepshed (Leics.). Chapel additions, etc. . Barrowcliff 
and Allcock, architects, Town Hall-chbrs., Shepshed, Leics. 

Staines. Jan. 13. Wrought-iron fencing, etc. (1,600 
vards), for the U.D.C. Е. J. Barrett, surveyor, Town Hall, 
Staines. 

Stockport. Jan. 3. Butchery department. Wrathmell 
and Blackshaw, architects, Queen's-bldgs., St. Peter's 
square, Stockport. тоз. 6d.* 

Stroud. Jan. 7. School. 
Midland Bank-chbrs., Gloucester. £2 2s.* 

Wanstead. Jan. 4. Hurdle fencing (594 vards), for the 
U.D.C. Surveyor, Council Offices, Wanstead, N.E. 

Wigan. Jan 4.  Dressing-boxes, for the Corporation. 
Borough Engineer, King-st. West, Wigan. 

Winchester. Jan 16. Office fittings. for the С.С. W. J. 
Tavlor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. £5 55.“ 

Wombwell (Yorks.). Jan. 12. School works, for the 
West Riding Education Comm. (builder, joiner, slater, 
plumber. painter, and asphalter) ^ Education Architect, 
Countv Hall, Wakefield. £1 each.* 

York. Jan. 9. Stores. H. B. Beck, 
Doncaster. 


R. 5: Phillips, architect, 


28, High-st., 


02 2s.* 


“THE PROBLEM SOLVED" 


An ab-olutely 
Silent Cisterna. 


~ | ‘No Sound 


THE FARRINGDON WORKS, 


H. PONTIFEX & SONS, Limited, 


SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Manufacturers of Sanitary Appliances of 
Every Description. 
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FOR SALE. 
ILERS (Lanoashire), various sizes for 60 to 
139 ii rias Чар STRINGER & Bon, 
Blackburn. 


RY OAK SHINGLES—About 30,000 Prime 
English Oak Shingles, 12 in to 14 in. long, 

Бу 4 in. wide А low price will be taken to clear. 
—Apply, E. C. WHITE, Steam Saw Mills, Canal 
Wharf, Basingstoke. 


mu —— — а 


RTIFICINL PAVING FOR SALE = 
A 20,000 yards Well Matured 2-in. Basaltic 
Concrete Slab Paving. various sizes ; also 40,c00 
tons Basalt Chips, coarse and fine —JOHN 
WAINWRIGHT & Co., LTD., Shepton Mallet. 


ANDSOME READING CASES for the 

“BRITISH ARCHITECT,” in blue cloth and 

gilt lettering, price 2s.—Apply, Publisher, 

“BRITISH ARCHITECT," 33, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


FEET FACED SLATE SLABS, 

3,00 in splendid condition, for Sanitary 
or other work, in various sizes, mostly 3-inch by 
2ft Gin. by6 ft. Will sell in small quantities 
САҒ required —Apply, WALTER DIXON, 5, Abbey 
Terrace, St. Albans. 


OURS ! Why use Foreign ? Support British 

industry. 6 ft. 6ins. by aft. 6ins., by 

rà ins. square. 55. ; mould two sides, 6s. 2d. ; solid 

moulded, 5s. 1d. All other sizes in stock. Send 

Buil ier’s trade card for lis. —JnNNINGS & Co., 
968, Pennywell Road, Bristol. 


ESTMINSTERR,C.CATHEDRAL—Fine 

General View by T. Raffles Davison (under 
the architect’s personal supervision), litho, onextra 
quality plate paper, suitable for framing inside 
measurements, 25in. by 17in. Price 1s. (by post, 
on roller, rs. 24.)--Арріу, Publisher, “ BRIrISH 
ARCHITECT,” 33, King St , Covent Garden, W.C. 


DVERTISEMENTRULE. — Four-feld, brass 
jointed. 7d. each; 6s. gd. doz., carriage 
paid, worth double. If not approved, and rule 
returned same week, money returned Doors, 
from 4s. each. Windows, stairs, shop fronts, 
etc., manufactured— C. JENNINGS & Ce., Timber 
Merchants, General Woodworks, 968, Pennywell 
Road, Bristol. 


Telegraphic and Postal Address:— 
" MEALING BROS., Hıcn Wrcomex.” 
EsTABLISHED 1825. 


MEALING BROS., 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
CHAIRS for MISSIONS, 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS. 
SCHOOL ROOM S, 
PUBLIC HALLS ; 

PARKS, etc. 


Avenue Chair Works, 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 


O ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS. 
. Please note, TIP-UP BATHS are our 
invention. Years of experience. As used at 
Bournville Village. Three gold medals awarded. 
Prices lowest, quality best. Тһе PATENT ТІР. 
UP BATH СО., 31, Broad Street, Birmin ham, 
Contractors for H.M. Government. Trade ark, 
SAV-O-SPACO, Darby’s Patent. 


CLINKER | 
CLINKER!! 
7 CLINKER !!! 
ge quantities of HAND-PICKED OOARSE- 
BORE&NXD and other OLINKER for inmediate ny 
Ak Қы TOAD, Ыл! oF BARGE in large or small 
А г particulars au Special quotations, apply to— 
J. H. TURN R, шіні 


CLINRBR AND BREEZE MERCHANT, 
100, Harlesden Read Willesden Green, N.W. 


Phone: 1089 HARLESDRN. Telegrams: “ TURNERIST, LONDON,” 


` SUNDIALS. 


One introdueed on the wall of a h 
stone pedestal in the Garden would 9 10 muon 
charm and Interest, Write for illustrated and 


deseriptive booklet, « 8 , 
по opone! SUNDIALS OF TO DAY,” 


A. F. C. BENTLEY, Dialist, 
36, PERCIVAL STREET, COSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


18 Yrars’ EXPERIRNCR, 


BELFAST poor.” Š 
CONN SWATER, BELFAST 


A 2ш. .. .. . š 
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RESULTS OF TENDERS. | 
*Denotes accepted. +Recommended. 


BARNET.—Cottages (29), for the U.D.C. : W. 
Е. Wilkins, 40, High-st., Barnet, surveyor :— 

*E. W. Jacobs, Anerley, 8.E. ... £5,169 

Survey or’s estimate, £5,510. 

CARLTON. — Branch premises, for the Nether- 
field Co op. Society, Ld. W. A. Woods, Central- 
chbrs, High-st., Long Eaton, nr. Nottingham, 
architect. Quantities by architect :— 

*—. Loach, Statien-rd., Carlton ... £924 

CROYDON.-— Fencing, for the T.C.:— 

*G. Blay, New Malden . ... ... £681 15 
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LANGHO (Blackburn).—Main == 
aii SAN n У V. o cond jn 
mond-cubrs, Blackburn, Quanti i. 
the surveyor :— a Quantities by 
*W. Jenkins and Sons, Blackburn. 
Huddersfield ). — Sewera 


LEPION (nr. Tage wor 
Brook, Dranefield, A раг 


ee 


for the U.D.C. 
Estate-bldgs, Huddersfield, architects .—. 
*J. W. Boothroyd, Almonds O 
LONDON ey dderefield e #4950 2 5 
‚ S.E.—Lift at No. 23 p.i. 
for the L.C.C.:— oN sa У 
тд Safety Lift Co., Deptford, 


DEPTFORD, 8.E.—Tramway shelter, for the a Architect's estimate, £35, " 571 
heo E, LONDON, E.C.—Additional accommodat 

tThe St. Pancras Iron Work Co., Ld., the Thames-st. depot, for the С: ation at 

King’s-cross, N. W. | £210 Pad Co те City Corporation: 


"С. P. Roberts and Со. o us 7 
LONDON ‚ E.—Installing electric light at the 
new fire-station in course of erection in Bruns 
wick-rd., Poplar, for the L.C.C а 1 
*С. Harland Bowden and Co., 5, 
Laurence Pountney-hill, E.C. £156 14 
Chief engineer’s estimate, £169, 
MERTHYR TY DFIL.— School, for the Edu. 


-Architect's estimate, £240. 
DRIFFIELD.—Alterations and extensions at 
the infirmary, өреге and male bathing accom- 
modation at the workhouse, and for supply of a 
washer (50 shirt capacity), wringer and six wash 
troughs, for the Guardians :— 
Alterations, etc. 


TW. Leason and Son ... es £599 | cation Comm. F. Thack т. 
| Washer, Troughs, etc. Tydfil, deputy surveyor 27 Be Add, Merthyr 
tT. Bradford and Co... £48 10 "А. J. Colborne, Swindon 


£3,769 10) 


ESSINGTON.—Council school, for the Stafford- fa Bie. 


shire Education Comm.:— 
“Т. Mason and Son, Hednesford ... 


 R.LB.A. EXAMINATIONS. 


Special Personal System of preparation by 
Correspondence or Private Tuition. 
BOND & BATLEY 
(А. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A., and 
Claude Batley, A.R.I.B.A.) 
Tel. 8705 Central. 115, Gower St,, W.C. 


MERTHYR. — School, for 
Comm. :— 
*A. J. Colborne T eco 2. $9448 
PACKMOOR (Staffs.).— Council school at Pack. 
moor, and installation of a low-pressure hot. 
water heating apparatus, for the Staffordshire 
Education Comm. :— 
Erection of School. 
TP. Pemberton, Arthur-st., Tunstall £3,747 
Heating Installation. 
FW. Truswell and Son, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme .. Ғе > ы MEN 
PONTY POOL.— Shops, for the Markets Comm. 
—, Leadbeter, Newport ТОИ > у 
VANGE (Essex). — Heating installation at 
Vange Council school, for the Essex Education 
Comm. :— 
*—. Werner, Pfleiderer and Co. . £109 
(Continued on page zz ) 


LINCOLN MINSTER. 
Photographs and Lantern Slides of 
ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS. 


Over 500 Examples. The largest collection of Photographs 
ever published of any Cathedral. 


Photographs from 2s 6d. a Dozen. 
LANTERN SLIDES, 16. each, 
A Sample Dozen PHOTOGRAPHS sent free for 2/6. 
SAM SMITH, 14, Steephill, LINCOLN. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


EDEY & Co., 25, Warwick Lane, Е.С. 


INVENTORS! 
P ORE Patenting, write for book of ' Advice 
upon Patents,” gratis.—KING's PATENT 
AGENCY, Lp. (Chartered Registered Patent 
Agents), 165, Queen Victoria Street, London. 


PATENTS, 
DESIGNS 4 TRADE MARKS: 


ARRIS & MILLS, Patent Agents, 
H 23, SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘' Privilege. London." Betablished 1886. 
Circular ef prices for British and Foreign Patents, containing 
useful Information, post free, 


Char. of 187 Meebanical Motions, with description of each, 
post free 6d. 


"REBESI" 
PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEMS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


REID BROTHERS, ENGINEERS, LD. 


12. WHARF ROAD, LONDON, N. 


£1,347 


—— 


PUBLICA TIONS. 


— Y F 
OOKS (100,000) Wanted and for Sale. State 
wants. Flats, Urban Houses, and Cottage 
Homes, by W. E. Sparrow, 55. net, for 38, ; 
Architectual Review, 23 vols., £4 4S. ; Studio 
Mag., 39 vols., £10 108.; Concrete and Соп. 
structional Engineering, complete, £3 3s.; 
Building News, 18 vols., 308. ; Seddon Builders’ 
Work, 16s., tor 6s. 6d.—BAKER's Great Book- 
shops, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


(~ = 
(3^ WSWORTH CHURCH (crown 4to), pricezs. 
Historical and antiquarian notes on Gaws- 
worth Church, near Macclesfield, with the 
ANCIENT MURAL PRINTING discovered 
therein by Mr. Joseph F. А. Lynch.—Apply, 
Publisher, “ BRITISH ARCHITECT,” 33, King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Architectural Books at Tremendous Reductions 
NEW BOOKS AT 25 PER CENT. DISCOU NT. 
for Architects, Surveyors, Estimators, and on ALL 
subjects, supplied. Sent on approval. State wants. 
Send for Lists. BOOKS PURCHASED. 
W. & С. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd, London, W.C. 


Books 


(best English make 
Mounted Pa SEE Traciny 
e quality. 


Samples on Application. Telephone : 7466 ORNTRAL, 


J. A. WILSON & CO., 


8, Duke 8t., Adelphi, London, W.C. 


W. & J. HUCHES, MERCHANTS 


PORT DINORWIC, R.S.0., CARNARVONSHIRE. ' 
Dealing In Superior Welsh Slates. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION, 


DINORWIC OR VELINHELI SLATES. 
Telegrams: Torfyn, Port Dinorwic, 


Telegrams: “t Coatostone, Lond: n." Pl ; WU m 
; ‚ La on. 10ne: Central 1441 
The Coatostone Decorati | 
оп Сотрапу 
(Liqui у 
quid Stone) for wall decorati 
; ons. 
On Cement, Plaster stone, Woodwork, et« ives D 
; ‚ We rk, '.; Fives a perfec 
S M. du effect of Natural Stone. E енедь, i N Š U RANCE rk we E^ 
Specialities : ** Coatostone " (Neal's Patents) Rough-Cast Head Office: 1, Bank Buildings, ИЛО НИН : in 
* ` ` , = 5 p у j ' i 
Stone Stuc, Stone Preservatives, Mar ble and Ten per cent of the premiums returned every six years i 
= ый сан Panelling, Parquet Floors cases where no CAS ! 
 IDrous Plaster, Decorati : 
For partion td orations APPLICATIONS FOR ACENCIES. INVITED, 


11, MORTIMER-ST,, LONDON, W 


LIBERAL TERMS FOR BUSINESS INTRODUCED.) — 
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GODWIN’S FLOOR TILES — 
For Halls, Conservatories, | 
Verandahs, Corridors, &c, 


E қ CODWIN'S ENAMELLED TILES, 

x - Local Government Manual | мен иевевағ sacks, ^ 

| · | Ка 1015 | ei ibe. and Private 

T | (THE GREEN BOOK) CODWIN’S ANTIQUE ENGAUSTIG 
3 RR! ПЕЕ 


GODWIN’S TILES 


Have been used іп thousands of 
Churches, Cathedrals, Public 
and Private Buildings, and have 
invariably given every satis- 
prone vant 


The complete Directory of Local Government Authorities, containing 
more information than any other Local Government Annual. Appoint- 
‘ment and Duties of Minor Officers.. Business to be done throughout the 
Year. Legislation of 1910 affecting Local Authorities, including List of 
Statutes, 1910. General Orders issued by the Local Government Board 
during 1910. List of Labour Exchanges, etc. 


"SHAW 6: SONS 


Designs and Prices on application. 


Architects’ own designs carried out or Special 
Designs submitted on receipt of particulars. 


EXPERT PAVIORS SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 


E (ESTABLISHED 1750), TT ARRIUS: E 
4 Local Government Printers and Publishers, WM. GODWIN & SON, $e 
"3 Lugwardine Works, near HEREFORD. р. 
қ 1, 8, & 9, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, London Show Room: 18, BERNERS STREET, W. % 
|. LONDON EC ESTABLISHED 1848. ^ 
| 4 У 


‚ WESTMINSTER R.C. CATHEDRAL. 


FINE GENERAL VIEW BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 
| . Onder the Architect's Personal Direction. Size of Print 25 Ins. by 17 Ins., on extra thick 
| fine plate paper with large margin. Suitable for framing. 


PREMIER AIR GAS E 


—— — Improved Weight Driven 


Perfect System of Lighting. F 
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ІСІ Hi" "T Y + MGR ый 
ы РСТ Yawa 1:4 PRESSURE ADJUSTABLE TO REQUIREMENTS. 
UPRIGHT & INVERTED BURNERS 
scr CAN BE USED IN COMBINATION. 
MEL Zm ey - Every Plant Guaranteed. Reliable, Safe & Cheap. 
2 P o... ' FROM THE 


Е — è . ^ 
A Correspondent says —" The view of New Cathedral at Westminster, which arrived Premier Lighting & Eng ineering Co. Ld, 


‘safely this morning. is an excellent picture, and worth Ба. Іп my opinion.” 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, Ву Post, carefully paeked on Roller, 1 +. 2d. | | Works: 4 LI d' E 
| е мотка: 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.G 
т Apply Publisher, “ BRITISH ARCHITECT,” зз, KING ST COVENT GARDEN, | _ „ошо, LANES. (У y , y V, 


-— THE BRITISH ARCHITECT 1 [ DEcrMBER' 30, 1910 
= | (Continued from page xviii.) GALBRAITH 


WELWICK (nr. Patrington, Yorks.).—Church GENERAL CONTRACTORS for al! kinds of 
and school. Т. Brownlow Thompson, 15, Par- CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 


liament-st., Hull, arehitect :— 
‚Н. Jackson, bricklayer — ... £227 0 o | BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES & ALABASTE 
*Dawber Townsley, slater .. 46 0 Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glas Monk ' 


| 0 
p tana? RO IRE нў | 185, ST. VINCENT ST., CLASGO 
*A. Abba, plumber e 17180 CHEAP & STRONG 
*C. Fewster, Patrington, joiner . 240 11 0 e CH AIRS 
“For all Public Buildings, in 


Шаа pleasure to use THE ZANETIO PENDUPLI- Y | CANE, RUSH, VENEER AND 
CATE BOOK for Lett:rs, Invoices, Estimates, Receipts, WOOD SEATS. 2 


etc. Not painful and laborious as is the case with the = им. / 
ALFRED COLT MAN Ip kk 


‘old-fashioned manifold system. Instead of the thin, | 
Manufacturer, 1 


HITBY.—For Sale, FRERHOLD BUILD 

ING SITES commanding charming 

views and ripe for building ; near two railway 

stations; reasonable price; suitable for summer 

bungalows or residences. — ROBERT GRAY & 
Sons, Agents, Whitby. 


ORTLAND CEMENT FACTORY SITE 
FOR SALE, CHE AP, freehold land con- 
taining all raw materials for cement manufacture, 
Near London and Midland markets. —Particulars 
of LITCHFIELD, GALE & LLOYD, 3, Arlington 
Street, Piccadilly, London. 


flimsy tissue, liable te tear and ruck up at the slightest, 
pressure, you write in the ordinary way on good paper in | 
Ink, and, without undue effort, seoure a creditable original, 
adding to your prest e with the recipient, whilst you 
ensure, without any additional trouble, a copy in every 
way equal to it. No messy carbon paper to handle. The 
system ensures perfect satisfaction to the user and a 
fect communication to send away. The Zanetic books 
ave many exclusive features apart from the outstanding 
excellence of the copy made with the celebrated Zanetic 
ink paper. Send anpra envelope for sample of the 
Zanetic to—ZANETIO, ellington Street, Leicester. 


ORTH DOWNS TO THE SEA.—Unique 

| М 2-асге site, commanding a panoramic view 
over Southern England ; 800 ft. above sea level. 
—Apply, F. A., “ Whistlers’ Hollow,” Wolding- 
ham, Surrey. 


HARMING SITE on theSURREY HILLS, 
8ooft. above sea level, commanding magni- 

ficent prospect over the South of England ideal 
site for residence; finest air in South of England 


81, Desborough Road, 
HIGH WYOOMBE. 


Owing to the demand for B 
| «British Architect,” whieh ae 07 ite 


are 
out of реве, all eopies preceding 1900 ars now 


ме DR 2 лар. 


· charged at double priee. 


— — 2 
d water supply ;close to North Downs golf 66 ээ ... МЕ 
a Two acres (about), freehold, for £600 ; The RAPID Automatic | SSER & Тек! 
7 acres, with beautiful woodland, £2,000 ; and C E LL В U С К ЕТ 
1$ acres, with charming views, £350.— Apply, R 14 GOLD | 
“S. M.,” BRITISH ARCHITECT, 33, King Street, —a anda FIRE 
Covent Garden. No more | 8 SILVER F XTINGUISAR, 
Gedling Street 
por SALE (suitable for Hospital or Public Flooded Cellars. Dockhoad $4 
Institution. -LARGE OLD-FASHIONED 


Send for Price Lit, n 
“ Far in advance of anyibinr m 
have yet seen.” — [хш 
News, 


Will eject 800 
gallons per hour. 


FREEHOLD HOUSE and LAND, about two 
acres. main road entrance, seven minutes’ walk 
from Richmond Park. 17 rooms, coach houses, 
stabling for four horses, etc. Gravel soil. High 
situation above sea level. Price, 3,500. — 
Mr. NOWELL, Solicitor, 33, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C, 


Jost. Kaye & Sons, Ltd. 


'S LOCKS 


For Asylums, Prisons, | 
Public Buildings, &c., de. 


No attention 
required. 


ДУ У ç 
£5 10s. Od. net. Carriage paí 


J. H. GREENWOOD, 


Leamington Avenue, HALIFAX: 


Telegrams: * STRETCHER, Halifax." 


10, 20, or 80 Buckets of Water always ready. 


| HOISTS, CRANES, &c. 


Also Art Metal Door Furniture. :- Catalogues on application. 


h Holborn, LONDON, м | `  Garrır's 


Irwell Engiheering Works, SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 
BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 10.| __ __- __ "5 Works, SALFORD, МАКС 
Gresham Works, Nottingham, MT : — 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS TIP-UP_GHAIRS Sure нші, mu. 
Price List and Illustrated Circular Free. — Ho —— , | 
— WM en. A 
JOSEPH NO | 
8, LM UPPERTHORPE BATHS, ч 
SMEATON STREET, | GLOSSOP ROAD BATHS, SHEFFIELD. 
HULL. | НС HALL, BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
| KINCSTON CHURCH, HULL. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE, HULL 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY, . ALTHAMSTOM, 


m | GOSPEL MISSION HA L, BATLEY. 
Established 1849. Particulars en application. | CLIFTON WESLEYAN CHURCH, YORK: 
a MM EN UEM 


NOW READY 
E ce€— 


“The Ideal House.” 


This book contains a series of DESIGNS for IDEAL HOMES by 
2. ТЕ SL DAVISON, Architect, including views and plans 
E IDEAL HOUSE” erected by Messrs. Holloway Bros. 


May bo seen in these 
Bulldings. | 


As recently supplied 
to the followin 
MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS 
Belfast, 
lackburn, 
Bournemouth 
urnley, 
Chelsea, 
Kendal, 
Leeds, 
Manchester, 
Newport, I. W. 
Norwich, 
Omagh, 
Peterhead. 
Pudsey, 
Wolverhampton, 


&e., &с. А 
'SKIDMORES' SAFES are constructed BENT AT ms ndon) 144, at the « Daily Mail" Ideal Home Exhibition, held 
ALL TWELVE CORNERS (JOINTLESS at an | this year at Olympia, Over 6o Illustrations of views and plans 
corners), and ean be thoroughly recommended for, houses to cost 4400 to 43,000 ; price | 

E 


for the PROTECTION of VALUABLES from 


FIRE and BURGLARY. ` ONE SHILLING NET. 


Illustrated Catalogue upon Application 


THOMAS SKIDMORE & SON, | cue Т. BATSFORD, 94, HIGH; HOLBORN. 


Staffordshire Safe Works, | OF all Bookse llors, or Post Free, 18. За. direot from the Publisher — 


АД fees PTON. WILLIAM Ч, BAKER, 6, Duke 8t., Adelphi, London, W0. 


+ £ 


о" 
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NEW BOOKS. 
= «ФДА == 
Containing 200 pages of text, and 2 ; 
Xi, 5 reproductions, mostly do 
Large S. o, cloth, gilt, price 128. 6d. net а. A sided pem 


PIRANESI. 


By ARTHUR SAMUEL. 


Containing an Account of the Life, Work, and Influence is 

etcher, illustrated by 25 reproductions of typical EE t bis SR ed 
with a complete collation of all the etchings published by the Artist and a 
A | | Bibliography. ' 

| © е Architect this monograph will be of the greatest interest and value, 
or it has come to be recognised that the work of the most renowned archi- 
tects of the late 18th and early 19th centuries owed much of its refinement 

| to the influence of Piranesi’s etchings. 


owledged work of reference for ev 
i ery Archi , D 
Draughteman, and Craftsman. tect, Designer 


Third edition, revised and enlarged. Large crown 8vo, bound in linen, 
58. net (postage 4d. extra). 


ALPHABETS, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Containing over 200 complete examples of alphabets, together with many 
series of numerals, and numerous facsimiles of ancient dates. Selected 
and arranged, with a sbort.account of the development cf the alphabet. 


By LEWIS F. DAY. 


The present edition coniains seventy-six more alphabets than the first: 
and it may fairly be claimed that never before has such an extensive collec- 
tion of the best examples of old and modern work been cffered at so 
moderate a price. 


Royal 4to (size 124 іп. by gtin.), in portfolio. Price 6s. net. Copies can 
also be supplied bound, price 6s. 6d. net (postage 6d. extra) 


THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF A HOUSE: 


Being the study of building construction presented by means of furty 

plates containing plans, elevations, sections, and detail drawings, with 

descriptive text, of a design for a country house, together with motor 
house and chauffeur’s lodge. 


By CHARLES GOURLAY, B.Sc., 


4. R. LB. A., Architect, Professor of Architecture and Building Construction 
in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 
Students can by means of these plates obtain an intimate knowledge of 
the whole of the drawings necessary for the erection of a ccmplete 
building, and it is confidently believed that it will not be possible to rise 
from their study without having acquired a clear conception and a wide 
grasp of the subject of building construction as a whole. 
S lll lU li l ii l i l i il S is Z 


A New Edition of the Standard Text-Book on the Subject. 


Containing 462 pages, with 82 illustrations and 10 folding plates. Crown 8vo» 
i .cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net (postage sd. extra). 


QUANTITIES. 


A text-book in tabulated form for the use of Architects, Surveyors, and 

Builders, with special chapters on Cubing, Priced Schedules, Grouping, 

Repairs, Methods adopted in the North, the Law, etc., .and complete 
Examples of Taking-off, Abstracting and Billing. 


BY ТИН LATE 


Professor BANISTER FLETCHER. 


EIGHTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED BY 


H. PHILLIPS FLETCHER, 


F.R.I.B.A., Е5.1., A.M.I.C.E. Barrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple. 
“It is no doubt the best work on the subject extant." — The Builder, 


“The example of the practice of the quantity surveyor is alone worth 
the cost of the book."— The Building News. 


isis аны ы же алар жасай тете анан 
Other Works by Professor BANISTER FLETCHER. 


Revised by Banister F. FLETCHRR and H. PHILLIPS FLETCHER. | 


THE LONDON BUILDING AOTS, 1894-1909 (Fourth Edition) 6/6 
МОНТ AND AIR (Fifth Edition) "MX. 
DILAPIDATIONS (Sixth Edition) у. Shee m a 6/6 
VALUATIONS & COMPENSATIONS (Third Edition) ... 6/6 

Pas Ды 6/6 


ARBITRATIONS (Third Edition) 
ns 
B. T. BATSFORD'S Complete Catalogue of Publications is 


now ready, and a copy will be gladly sent post free on 
application. 


а] 
В. Т. BATSFORD, 


94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


mE THE BRITISH АВС ИТЕСТ 


B. T. BATSFORD'S THE ARCHITECTS’ LIBRARY, wv voues. 


ХХ! 


Edited by F. М. SIMPSON, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Professor of Architecture in the University of Lindon), 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


BERESFORD PITE, F.R.1.B.A,; F.T. BAGGALLEY, F.R.I.B.A.; 
H. D. SEARLES-WOOD, F.R.I B A ; and 
E. SPRAGUE (Assoc. M. Inst., C.E.) 


Two Volumes. Medium8vo. Volume I., with numerous illustrations, 
18/= net. (Postage, 6d.) 


, The following Volumes of the ARCHITECTS’ LIBRARY are already 


published :- - 
А HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT. By F. M. 
Simpson, F.R.I. B.A, (3 vols.) Medium 8vo. 


Vol. 1. Awctent, EARLY CHRISTIAN AND Byzantine. With 15) Illustrations. 


198. ба. net. 
With 267 Illustrations. 215. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & C0., 


NOTES ON BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Arranged to meet the requirements of the Syllabus 
of the Board of Education, South Kensington. 


Vol II. MEDIEVAL, 


39, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON, E.C. 


PART I.—With 695 Illustrations 10s. 6d. net. 
PART II.—With 496 Illustrations E 10s. 6d. net. 
PART III.— Materials. With 188 Illustrations 18s. net. 
PART IV.—Caleulations for Building Structures. 

| With 597 Illustrations ...  ..  .- ... 38. net. 


“The work remains, as we said it would become, when the first edition of the first 
part was published in 1375, the best text-book om the subject extant. For nearly 30 years 
we have used it, and never found it wanting. It was, and is, the one text-book which the 
tudent of building construction cannot possibly do without." —ExL1st MRCHANIC. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London. 
o BUR 
FOREIGN BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


H. GREVEL & CO, 


Importers of Foreign Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS 
Daily receive Parcels from the Continent. 


Messrs. Grevel undertake the supply of all 
Foreign and American Books and Periodicals. 


Messrs. H. Grevel & Co. are always pleased 
to report new works on special subjects, and in, 


víte communications. 


All Out-of-print Books speedily procured. 


Foreign second-hand catalogues sent on appli- 
cat:on. 

Messrs. H. Grevel & Co. will be glad to hear 
ot suitable Foreign Second-hand Bcoks for sale, 
as they can offer them to their correspondents 
abroad, where the best prices are to be obtained. 


33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


= 
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New and Interesting Work on Modern Architecture. 
ee ns 


MODERN HOMES 


Illustrated and Described by T. Raffles Davison. 


WITH A FOREWORD BY SIR ASTON WEBB, R.A. 


This extremely interesting book deals with much of the best modern domestic Architecture in England, which is described 

and illustrated by over sketches, the whole resulting from personal study of each example. It includes the wor k of Messrs. 

SIR ASTON WEBB, R.A.. NORMAN SHAW, R.A., ERNEST GEORGE, Е. J. May, E. L. LUTYENS, ERNEST NEWTON, E. 8. 
PRIOR, EDGAR Woop, BASIL CHAMPNEYS, WILLS AND ANDERSON, NIVEN AND WIGGLESWORTH, etc., ete. 


PRICE 15/6 POST FREE. — — GLOTH СИТ OCTAVO. | 


“The Manchester Quardian” says :— | 
““ Mr. Raftles Davison has written a very readable book.” 


“The Morning Post” says: - 


“* We particularly recommend the present book to all who contemplate entering on the igs, of house building. 
Besides its very valuable and practical рео» and ideas, it contains close on excellently-drawn 
illustrations, choseh from the work of the t-known living architects, most of which suggest some happy 
expedient or clever way out of a difficulty.” | 
“ The Globe” says :— 


' This excellently-compiled book is in effect a protest against pretentiousness, a plea for simplicity, and php 
could better illustrate the effect of this simplicity when allied to real taste and artistic skill than the pictures an 
plans which explain the text. We could pue no better advice to anyone who has a mind to build a house than 
to study these selected examples before un ertaking the task." 


“ The Surveyor” says :— 


“ From the sketches and descriptions, a good idea is obtained of the high standard of English domestic architecture.” 
“The Scotsman " says :— 


“ It forms an interesting contribution to the already voluminous literature of modern English domestic architecture.” 
“Тһе R.I.B.A. Journal” says :— 


“ This attractive book is one which will appeal not only to architects, but to all who take an intelligent interest in 
the development of the art of building. А book one lingers over with pleasure, and with the hope that it may be 
only a forerunner of a more ambitious work.” | 

“The Bibilophile" says :— 


“ Mr. Raffles Davison's book is just the work that would save trouble for 


proprietor and architect. Of the 250 pages, 
the first fifty are devoted to a careful and clear exposition of th 


в principles which govern good domestic 
architecture.’ ; 


From the “Spectator.” 


“This із a very handsome volume full of interesting and useful matter, not to speak of the artistic element which 
is, of course, prominent. 


From the “Bullder.” 


“ Mr. Davison writes in an interesting and reasonable manner about the modern home. Its illustrations are, 
needless to say, admirable both on the score of architectural truth and artistic effect, Examples of the work of 


most of the leading architects are here presented. . . . Architectural students and prospective house builders 
should find this book of great utility.” | 


From the “Morning Post.” 


“ This attractive volume is something very much more than a treatise on domestic architecture. Treated upon 
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are so numerous as to provide an infinite fu 


nd of enjoyment and suggestiveness to the reader.” 
From the “Westminster Gazette.” 
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** Those of our readers who are interested in domestic architecture will hail with enthusiasm Mr T. Raffles Davison в 
latest book, * Modern Homes,’ whose reputation both as a critic and as a depictor of architecture is quite unique. 
By Mr. Arthur Stratton, A.R.I.B.A. 


“It is with a feeling of real satisfaction that an Englishman can close this book, and give it a place on his favoured 
shelf. Here, in a handy volume of some 250 


i ges, are collected ether some of the best examples of 
modern houses, designed by some of the best architects and illustrated y sketches from the pen of one of the 
most facile, truthful and charming draughtemen.” 


“It is this combination of three superlatives which makes the book worthy of the serious consideration that it is 
sure to receive, and which gives 


i i it distinctio i daring the last few years 
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